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ater,  as  a  natural  resource,  is  not  like  a  tree 
or  a  deer  or  a  trout.  We  cannot  grow,  reproduce 
or  otherwise  make  any  more  of  it.  It  is  available 
in  a  finite  quantity  and  is  produced  by  conditions 
beyond  our  control.  All  that  we  will  ever  have  is 
what  we  have  right  now.  If  what  we  have  right 
now  is  used  up,  or  is  polluted  to  the  extent  that 
it  cannot  be  used  again,  we  will  have  no  more. 
One  of  the  many  magnificent  natural  re- 
sources in  our  state,  one  we  always  have  taken 
great  pride  in,  has  been  our  water  supply.  Plenty 
of  water,  we  have  always  believed,  was  a  con- 
stant, and  we  have  taken  it  for  granted.  Plenty? 
As  unlikely  as  it  may  seem,  the  hard  fact  is  that 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  water  shortage  in  Geor- 
gia, and  if  something  is  not  done  about  that 
soon,  the  matter  will  become  a  full-blown  crisis. 
Not  a  crisis  far  down  the  future,  but  a  crisis 
now. 


The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  has  re- 
searched this  problem  and  found  what  we  regard 
as  an  efficient  way  to  deal  with  it.  At  our  request, 
Governor  Busbee  is  asking  for  specific  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  proper  management  of 
the  state's  available  surface  water  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources.  He  asks  that  the 
General  Assembly  pass  this  legislation  in  its  ses- 
sion which  begins  this  month. 

If  proper  management  of  our  state's  water  is 
not  provided  now,  we  face  calamity  for  our  in- 
dustrial progress,  our  recreation,  our  way  of  life. 

You  say  we  are  crying  "Wolf?"  Let's  remem- 
ber that  the  final  time  the  boy  who  kept  crying 
"Wolf"  called  out,  there  was  something  out 
there. 
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Amicalola  Falls 
State  Park 


By  Jingle  Davis 


L 


ndians  were  probably  the  first  humans  to  see 
Amicalola  Falls,  high  in  the  Blue  Ridge  moun- 
tains of  North  Georgia.  Even  in  that  era,  when 
every  landscape  glistened  with  natural  beauty, 
they  must  have  been  impressed  by  the  sight  of 
the  cold  mountain  stream  plunging  from  the 
high  ridge  and  splashing  down  a  series  of  ledges 
until  the  land  flattened  and  the  falls  once  more 
became  a  mountain  stream. 

Cherokees  called  this  highest  Georgia  water- 
fall Tumbling  Waters — Amicalola,  in  their  lilt- 
ing language. 

The  land  around  the  falls  is  now  a  260-acre 
state  park  and  the  land  around  the  state  park 
is  now  the  Chattahoochee  National  Forest. 
Though  the  time  has  long  past  since  Indians 
roamed  these  slopes  and  forests,  there  is  a  reas- 
suring sense  of  things  unchanged  about  Amica- 
lola Falls. 

As  I  drove  into  the  state  park  on  a  crisp 
autumn  day,  the  wild  honey  smell  of  the  air  and 
sunlight  burnishing  copper  leaves  called  up 
pleasant  childhood  memories  of  fall  trips  to  the 
mountains. 

Henry  Johnson,  Amicalola's  knowledgeable 
and  enthusiastic  superintendent,  directed  me  to 


my  cabin.  I  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  five  rustic 
structures  situated  beside  the  stream  at  the  base 
of  the  falls.  I  was,  at  first,  a  little  disappointed 
that  I  wouldn't  be  staying  in  one  of  the  newer 
cabins  which  overlook  the  16-acre  lake  at  the 
top  of  the  falls.  After  driving  up  the  steep  road 
(camping  vehicles  and  trailers,  beware!)  to  the 
lakefront  cabins,  however,  I  felt  more  comfort- 
able farther  down  the  valley.  Also,  the  lower 
level  cabins  are  closer  to  the  visitor  center,  the 
group  picnic  area  and  the  scenic  reflecting  pool. 

My  cabin  was  snug  and  charming.  Completely 
equipped  with  linens,  pots  and  pans,  and  gas 
heat,  the  cabin  also  had  its  own  outdoor  picnic 
table  and  chairs  overlooking  the  stream.  Clere- 
story windows  in  the  pine-paneled  living  room, 
bath  and  kitchen  framed  views  of  autumn  foliage 
worthy  of  an  artist's  signature. 

I  wandered  outside  and  sat  on  the  stream 
bank,  listening  to  the  joyful  sounds  of  water 
rushing  over  rocks.  The  sun  dropped  behind  the 
mountains  and  the  light  changed  from  gold  to 
blue  to  purple. 

As  the  sun  set,  the  air  acquired  that  delicious 
chill  so  conducive  to  good  sleeping  under  stacks 
of  blankets. 
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The  view  from  the  top  of  Amicalola  Falls  is  spectacular 
anytime  but  especially  so  in  the  jail. 

The  16  acre  lake  at  the  top  of  the  jails  is  fine 
jor  fishing  or  just  sitting. 


Photos  by  Jingle  Davis 

Why  is  it  that  morning  coffee  perked  in  the 
mountains  smells  and  tastes  so  much  better  than 
coffee  made  anywhere  else?  After  breakfast,  I 
laced  on  hiking  boots  and  went  to  meet  Henry 
and  Bear,  Henry's  part  red  bone,  part  Plott 
puppy,  whose  feet  are  still  about  three  sizes  too 
big.  We'd  decided  the  night  before  to  explore 
one  of  the  several  trails  which  wind  through 
the  park. 

Our  morning  hike  would  cover  an  official  ap- 
proach trail  to  the  famous  Appalachian  Trail, 
which  begins  about  seven  miles  north  of  the  park 
at  Springer  Mountain.  Henry  said  quite  a  few 
hikers  choose  to  begin  or  end  their  Appalachian 
Trail  hikes  at  Amicalola,  where  there  are  com- 
fort stations  and  overnight  parking  places  for 
vehicles. 

With  Henry  setting  a  pace  in  keeping  with  my 
coastal  flatlander's  lack  of  acclimatization  to  the 
thinner  air,  we  meandered  up  the  trail.  Henry 
climbed  easily,  while  Bear  and  I  stumbled  over 
rocks  and  roots  and  vines.  Fall  flowers  were  in 
bloom,  competing  with  the  colors  of  leaves 
which  flamed  the  treetops  and  glided  like  bright 
birds  down  to  the  path. 

We  skirted  dense  stands  of  mountain  laurel 
and  ducked  under  fallen  tree  trunks.  Henry 
stopped  often  to  let  me  catch  my  breath  and  to 
point  out  clumps  of  fragrant  wild  ginger  or 
shiny  galax.  He  is  knowledgeable  about  moun- 
tain wildlife  and  called  attention  to  things  I 
might  have  overlooked — a  tiny  orchid  almost 
buried  in  a  bushel  of  fallen  leaves;  a  gray 
squirrel  perched  like  a  pewter  teapot  on  a  scarlet 
sourwood  branch;  a  spiderweb  still  jeweled  with 
morning  dew.  Bear  seemed  compelled  to  answer 
every  bird  that  called  through  the  woods  and  the 
mountains  echoed  with  his  bell-like  voice. 

We  passed  an  old  amphitheater  ("We  had  a 
wedding  here  this  spring,"  Henry  said)  and  the 


ruins  of  a  moonshine  operation,  then  climbed 
up  a  steeper  section  of  trail  through  a  maze  of 
kudzu  to  an  old  road,  now  closed  to  cars.  From 
here,  the  view  of  the  mountains  was  spectacular. 

We  met  a  group  of  college  students  who  were 
ending  a  three-day  hike  down  the  Appalachian 
Trail.  "This  is  one  of  the  nicest  views  we've 
seen,"  one  commented,  passing  around  a  baggie 
of  granola.  "Hey,  don't  feed  the  walnuts  to  the 
puppy;  I  wanted  those  walnuts,"  another  pro- 
tested. When  one  hiker  complained  of  sore  feet, 
Henry  cheered  him  with  the  story  of  a  man  who 
had  hiked  over  200  miles  on  the  Trail  wearing 
two  right  tennis  shoes.  "His  feet  gave  him  a  lot 
of  trouble,  too,  and  he  sure  left  strange  tracks," 
Henry  drawled. 

The  last  part  of  our  hike  led  through  the 
pioneer  camping  area  (no  charge  to  organized 
youth  groups;  reservations  required)  and  on  to 
the  regular  camping  area,  which  offers  25  camp- 
sites, most  with  water  and  electrical  hook-ups. 
Water  skaters  projected  tinker-toy  shadows  on 
the  stream  bed  under  the  bridge  which  leads 
from  the  campground  to  the  lake. 

We  arrived  at  the  lake  just  as  a  fisherman  was 
reeling  in  a  respectable-size  rainbow  trout. 
"She's  still  ahead  of  me,"  he  said,  gesturing  to 
his  wife.  "And  I  caught  all  those  night  crawlers 
for  her,  too,"  the  husband  sighed,  obviously  not 
too  upset  about  supplying  worms  to  the  compe- 
tition. 
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Henry  said  fishermen  do  need  a  license  to  fish 
in  the  lake,  but  said  a  trout  stamp  is  not  re- 
quired. No  swimming  or  private  boats  are  al- 
lowed, but  park  boats  with  electric  motors  are 
available  for  rent. 

Since  it  was  almost  lunchtime,  we  headed 
back  down  the  mountain;  this  time,  following 
the  paved  road.  I  quickly  realized  that  walking 
down  a  mountain  road  can  be  harder  on  the  legs 
than  climbing  up  a  mountain  trail.  Henry  said 
if  I  recovered  by  mid-afternoon,  we'd  hike  an- 
other park  trail  which  leads  to  the  base  of  the 
falls.  That  sounded  too  good  to  miss,  so  after 
lunch  we  were  climbing  again. 

The  first  part  of  the  falls  trail,  though  steep,  is 
relatively  easy.  Sometimes  edging  along  at  the 
very  rim  of  the  racing  Whitewater,  the  trail  com- 
mands breathtakingly  beautiful  views  of  glisten- 


ing foliage,  huge  jutting  rock  ledges  and  moun- 
tains rolling  away  into  the  hazy  distance.  The 
rust-colored  rocks  beside  our  path  were  over- 
glazed  with  translucent  green,  precisely  the  color 
of  a  small  crayfish  who  was  apparently  deter- 
mined to  climb  to  the  top.  Henry  said  the  trail 
which  led  all  the  way  up  the  falls  is  now  closed 
to  people.  "The  trail  is  steep  and  slippery  and 
we  had  several  fatal  and  near-fatal  falls,"  he 
explained. 

I  was  not  disappointed  that  we  wouldn't  be 
climbing  the  entire  729-foot  ridge.  From  our 
vantage  point,  the  rocky  ledge  at  the  top  seemed 
to  be  leaning  out  toward  us,  water  spreading 
like  a  lacy  fan  above  our  heads.  It  was  impres- 
sive, but  I  had  unpleasant  visions  of  people 
clinging,  fly-like,  to  the  underside  of  a  sheer, 
waterslick  cliff  if  they  tried  to  go  higher. 

On  our  way  back  down,  we  met  an  elderly 
couple  watching  a  small  ringneck  snake  bask- 
ing on  a  sun-warmed  rock.  The  snake  slid  away 
into  the  bushes,  and  the  couple  turned  to  admire 
a  pair  of  hawks,  riding  the  thermals. 

"This  place  is  so  lovely,"  the  woman  said 
softly.  "My  husband  and  I  have  been  coming 
here  for  years,  and  it  never  seems  to  change." 

There,  again,  the  concept  of  endurance.  The 
Indians  had  a  saying  that  only  the  mountains 
live  forever.  At  Amicalola  Falls  State  Park,  one 
can  almost  believe  that  it's  true. 


One  bedroom  cottages  at  the  state  park  rent 
for  $10  per  night,  $60  per  week  for  two  people; 
two  bedroom  cottages  are  $  14  per  night,  $84  per 
week  for  two  people  plus  $2  a  night  for  each 
additional  person.  Three  bedroom  cottages  have 
a  base  rate  of  $22  per  night  for  the  first  six  peo- 
ple plus  $2  a  night  for  each  additional  person. 
The  weekly  rate  for  six  people  in  a  three  bed- 
room cottage  is  $132.  (There  is  a  $1  nightly 
charge  for  children  under  12  years  old;  no 
charge  for  children  under  two  years  old.) 

Rates  are  $3  nightly  at  the  campground. 
(Reservations  are  not  accepted  for  the  regular 
campground,  though  they  are  required  for 
groups  using  the  pioneer  campground.  Cottage 
reservations  must  be  made  through  the  park 
office.) 

Amicalola  Falls  State  Park  is  located  16  miles 
northwest  of  Dawsonville  via  Ga.  136,  183,  52. 
Day  use  hours  are  from  7  a.m.  until  1 0  p.m.      ® 
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By  Aaron  Pass 
Art  by  Mike  Nunn 


woosh-zzzzzz-thunk.  The  awful  sound  came  floating 
back  out  of  the  inky  blackness  to  assure  me  that,  once 
again,  I  had  successfully  missed  the  lake.  "Maybe  it's 
just  up  on  the  shore,"  I  hoped.  Tug  on  the  line — no  give 
— tug  harder — still  no  give.  The  plug's  treble  hooks  were 
solid  into  something.  A  final  stiff  yank  moved  the  boat. 

"You  hung  up  again?"  came  the  voice  of  my 


partner  whose  silhouette  was  faintly  visible 
against  the  starlit  sky. 

"Yeah,  takes  a  fellow  a  little  while  to  get  the 
hang  of  this  night  casting,  doesn't  it?" 

"Yes  it  does.  How  many  more  nights  is  a 
little  while?" 

Slowly  the  rocky  shoreline  of  Lake  Blue 
Ridge  appeared  in  the  feeble  beams  of  our  hand 
lanterns.  Following  the  line,  I  saw  my  small 
crankbait  jammed  between  two  rocks  at  least 
six  feet  above  the  water  line.  Salvaging  the  lure, 
we  once  again  began  probing  the  rocky 
drop-offs  and  shelving  points.  This  technique  is 
typical  of  bass  fishing  and  our  lures  were 
popular  bass  patterns,  but  bass  were  not  our 
targets.  In  the  black,  cold  March  night  with 
only  the  hum  of  an  electric  motor  to  warm  us, 
we  were  after  walleye. 

Also  known  as  the  walleyed-pike,  pike  and 
jack,  the  walleye  is  well-known  as  a  food  and 
sport  fish  to  northern  anglers.  In  Georgia, 
comparatively  few  of  the  state's  fishermen  go 
out  purposely  to  catch  them  since  walleye  water 
is  restricted  to  the  northern  one-third  of 
the  state. 

"Most  fishermen  around  here  use  bait  and 
still  fish  at  night;  a  few  troll  spinners  and  jigs, 
but  very  few  plug  cast,"  said  my  fishing  partner, 
Kim  Primmer.  We  were  using  crankbaits  just  a 
bit  smaller  than  those  bass  anglers  heave  upon 
the  water.  "The  walleye  is  a  highly  predacious 
fish  and  takes  plugs  very  well,"  my  partner 
allowed. 

He  was  in  a  position  to  know  since  as  a 
fisheries  biologist  with  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division,  Northern  Region,  Primmer  works  on 
some  of  the  state's  top  walleye  reservoirs.  More 
important  he  is  also  a  walleye  fishing  enthusiast 
starting  as  early  as  November.  "The  best  time 
to  plug-cast  for  walleye  depends  on  water 
temperature,"  Primmer  said.  "They  move  up 
into  the  shallows  after  water  temperature  drops 
below  65°.  Fishing  is  normally  good  from 
November  through  April,  but  falls  off  during 
March  when  the  fish  spawn.  They  don't  bite 
well  during  the  spawning  period."  Primmer 
fishes  at  night,  starting  about  an  hour  before 
sunset.  "Walleyes  are  definitely  night  feeders. 
A  few  will  be  caught  in  daylight  hours,  but 
success  will  pick  up  noticeably  after  dark. 
Some  folks  use  lights,  but  I  haven't  found  it 
helps  much  with  artificial  lures." 


Thinking  back,  I  remembered  that  Primmer 
had  volunteered  to  take  out  another  writer  a 
month  earlier.  On  that  date  I  had  been  grouse 
hunting  in  three  inches  of  snow  at  Wolfpen 
Gap.  "Did  you  take  that  newspaper  fellow 
fishing?" 

"Nope,  he  got  snowed  in  and  couldn't  make 
it.  If  he  had  been  crazy  enough  to  come  up, 
I  would  have  been  crazy  enough  to  have  gone, 
but  I'm  glad  he  didn't." 

We  were  fishing  Blue  Ridge,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  walleye  lakes  in  the  state,  but  other 
lakes  are  also  promising.  Burton  is  another 
popular  walleye  fishery.  Some  large  fish  are  also 
coming  out  of  Hartwell  and  Lanier. 

"Knowing  a  lake  is  the  real  key  to  successful 
walleye  fishing  whether  bait  or  artificial  lures 
are  used,"  Primmer  said.  "Not  every  good 
looking  spot  produces,  but  a  truly  good  spot 
will  continue  to  attract  fish.  The  fisherman  has 
to  locate  these  areas  and  be  able  to  find  them  at 
night.  It  also  helps  to  know  the  lake  when 
you're  trying  to  get  home  in  the  dark." 

The  walleye  isn't  noted  as  a  great  fighter.  He 
neither  jumps  nor  attacks  a  lure  with  great 
gusto.  Not  wishing  to  try  my  host's  patience 
further,  I  avoided  the  shoreline  and  lobbed  a 
toss  to  the  deep  water  on  the  other  side  of  the 
boat.  On  the  retrieve  I  thought  I  had  hooked  a 
small  stick,  then  the  stick  seemed  to  flinch  a  bit. 
A  fish — no,  it  was  only  the  gyrations  of  a 
fouled  plug.  Reaching  over  into  the  darkness  to 
clear  the  hooks  I  discovered  a  14-inch  walleye, 
about  average  for  Blue  Ridge.  For  all  their 
lethargy  in  the  end  of  the  line,  you  should  treat 
the  business  end  of  a  walleye  with  respect. 
Their  jaws  are  studded  with  needle  sharp  teeth. 
To  land  one  without  a  net,  grasp  the  fish  by  the 
back  of  the  head,  across  the  gill  plates. 

Coasting  through  the  night  to  the  splashes  (and 
occasional  thunks)  of  lures  dropped  deftly 
against  the  shore,  I  was  jarred  by  a  lure 
landing  right  in  front  of  me.  "What 
happened,  casting  to  a  close  rise?" 
I  kidded. 

"Line's  snarled,"  said  a  voice 
from  the  night. 

"Your  line  is  too  heavy.  It  springs  off 
the  spool  and  tangles  or  cuts  your  casting 
distance,"  I  advised,  unasked. 

"Yeah,  but  that  way  I  don't  hit  the  bank  as 
often  as  you  do."  & 
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aking  up  that  Saturday  morning,  January  3, 
was  an  experience  I  won't  soon  forget.  A  typical 
winter  morning  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
of  North  Georgia,  it  was  cold,  perhaps  colder 
than  usual.  Nestled  in  my  goosedown  cocoon,  I 
wasn't  fully  aware  of  the  temperature  until  I 
unzipped — wow!  But  I  had  come  prepared  for 
freezing  cold,  so  I  quickly  donned  down  parka 
and  mittens,  long  Johns  and  thick  socks.  Peeling 
off  my  mittens  to  start  breakfast,  however,  I  im- 
mediately felt  my  fingers  stiffening  up  from  the 
cold.  I  first  came  to  realize  just  how  cold  it  was 
when  I  attempted  to  pour  water  from  my  can- 
teen into  the  boiling  pot — it  was  solid  ice.  A 
quick  walk  to  the  stream  solved  that  problem 
though,  and  soon  I  had  hot  water  for  coffee  and 
oatmeal.  So  I  mixed  up  my  breakfast  and  took 
the  remaining  water  off  the  stove.  In  minutes  it, 
too,  was  frozen  solid. 

On  New  Year's  Eve  I  had  made  a  New  Year's 
resolution  to  bring  myself  to  a  closer  awareness 
and  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  my  environ- 
ment. And  I  decided  there  was  no  better  way 
than  solo  backpacking  to  "get  back  to  nature." 
So  the  next  day,  New  Year's  Day,  I  was  up  at 
4  a.m.  getting  ready  for  a  trip  to  the  mountains. 
No  sitting  around  the  TV  watching  football 
games  in  a  warm  city  home  that  day! 

Not  a  large  percentage  of  people  use  a  vaca- 
tion, from  school  in  my  case,  to  spend  a  few  days 
in  the  woods,  confronted  with  a  limited  menu, 
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maximum  physical  exertion  and  freezing  tem- 
peratures. But  that  sort  of  thing  just  comes 
natural  to  me.  I  was  brought  up  taking  weekend 
excursions  all  over  the  state  with  my  father  and 
brother.  As  I  got  older  and  could  organize  my 
own  trips,  I  began  to  discover  the  pleasure  of 
paddling  alone  across  a  silent  lake,  or  cresting  a 
majestic  peak.  While  alone  with  nature,  one  is 
able  to  realize  things  about  his  environment, 
himself,  even  his  fellow  inhabitants  that  are 
somehow  locked  away  when  settled  in  the  daily 
routine.  At  least  that's  how  it  seems  to  me. 

I  finally  got  all  my  gear  together  and  was  off 
to  spend  a  weekend  in  Georgia's  mountains.  So 
while  many  celebrations  were  getting  started, 
while  teams  headed  for  the  locker  rooms  for 
half-time  deliberations,  I  watched  the  sun  go 
down  from  the  peak  of  a  majestic  ridge.  I  de- 
cided on  one  of  my  favorite  campsites  in  Geor- 
gia, along  Nottley  Creek,  as  my  destination  for 
a  short  hike,  and  to  proceed  from  there.  When  I 
arrived  at  the  spot  after  a  few  hours'  walking,  I 
was  so  enchanted  by  the  sight  of  a  beautiful 
double  waterfall  robed  in  winter's  white  that  I 
decided  to  cut  out  the  next  day's  hike  and  spend 
all  my  time  there.  And  I  patted  myself  on  the 
back  for  deciding  to  bring  along  some  extra 
camera  gear.  Those  falls  were  just  breathtaking. 

I  spent  the  rest  of  the  morning  and  most  of 
the  afternoon  setting  up  camp  and  meandering 
around  the  area  looking  at  various  scenes  that  I 
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would  return  to  the  next  day  armed  with  camera 
and  film.  As  the  afternoon  slowly  turned  into 
evening,  I  got  trigger  happy  and  climbed  a 
nearby  ridge  to  snap  a  few  shots  of  the  mountain 
at  dusk.  Returning  to  camp  with  barely  enough 
light  to  see,  I  busied  myself  with  supper.  After 
finishing  off  a  gourmet  meal  of  dried  food,  I 
made  my  preparations  for  the  night. 

Sitting  on  the  ground  leaning  against  a  tree,  I 
relaxed  and  for  the  first  time  thought  about 
being  alone.  I  shuddered  at  some  of  the  thoughts 
that  crossed  my  mind.  I  was  lectured  again  by 
the  silent  narrator  of  the  wild,  on  how  powerless 
and  small  I  am  next  to  the  untamed  world  of 
nature.  As  my  ears  began  to  tingle  from  the  crisp 
night  air  I  went  into  my  portable  bedroom  and 
closed  my  eyes  on  another  day. 


I  awoke  early,  anxious  to  take  some  photo- 
graphs. But  someone  up  there  didn't  want  to 
cooperate  and  had  blanketed  the  area  with  a 
thick  fog.  As  the  morning  wore  on,  the  fog  dissi- 
pated a  little  only  to  be  replaced  by  overcast 
skies  and  occasional  downpours.  I  had  planned 
to  spend  the  day  shooting  pictures  then  break 
down  camp  and  head  for  home  that  night.  But 
the  lighting  was  unacceptable  all  day,  so  I  de- 
cided to  add  an  extra  day  in  hopes  that  tomorrow 
would  be  better.  I  ended  up  spending  all  day 
exploring  the  neighboring  ridges  and  unsuccess- 
fully trying  to  dodge  showers. 

While  walking  around  on  top  of  one  ridge,  I 
happened  to  glance  down  into  the  valley  below. 
I  spotted  a  small  trail  picking  its  way  down  the 
side  of  the  next  mountain.  After  staring  at  it  for 
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a  few  minutes,  I  realized  that  it  was  the  same 
trail  I  had  used  to  come  down  to  the  falls  the  day 
before.  Hoping  to  get  a  different  view  of  the  falls 
themselves  I  moved  on.  Suddenly  I  saw  the  mag- 
nificent sight  below  me.  Through  the  mist  I 
could  see  both  falls  in  all  their  glory,  shrouded 
by  clouds  of  dark  green  mountain  laurel. 

Soon,  the  sky  threatened  rain  once  again  and 
I  hightailed  for  home.  A  somewhat  uneventful 
evening  was  spent  in  the  tent  because  of  the  rain. 
I  even  had  to  cook  inside. 

I  guess  the  sudden  chilliness  in  the  air  caused 
me  to  sleep  extra  soundly,  for  I  wasn't  aware 
that  the  rain  had  stopped  and  the  skies  had 
cleared  until  the  next  morning.  Rushing  through 
breakfast  and  fumbling  with  my  camera  with 
numb  fingers,  I  finally  was  ready  to  take  some 
photographs.  The  promise  of  a  beautiful  day 
caused  my  excitement.  Even  though  there  was 
ice  on  everything  at  the  camp,  I  wasn't  prepared 
for  what  I  was  to  see  when  I  made  my  way  up  to 
the  falls.  Anything  that  had  contact  with  water 
was  covered  with  ice.  Mist  from  the  falls  had 
frozen  on  all  the  surrounding  rocks  and  vegeta- 
tion. The  whole  scene  looked  like  something  out 
of  a  fairy  tale.  Light  glimmering  off  the  stream 
was  reflected  even  more  by  ice  all  around  me, 
making  the  place  resemble  a  giant  house  of 
mirrors. 

Working  with  numb,  almost  frostbitten  fin- 
gers, I  snapped  shot  after  shot,  often  pausing  to 
revive  the  circulation  to  my  hands  and  feet.  Ad- 
justing the  cold  metal  of  camera  and  tripod  was 
almost  torture.  The  morning  and  early  after- 
noon were  quickly  spent  engulfed  in  photog- 
raphy. 

I  eventually  wrapped  up  the  picture-taking 
session  and  headed  back  to  camp.  Noticing  that 
my  time  was  rapidly  slipping  away  unless  the 
walk  back  to  the  car  was  to  be  a  moonlight  mis- 
sion, I  quickly  broke  camp.  With  everything 
packed  up,  I  shouldered  my  backpack  and 
headed  down  the  trail.  I  knew  I  had  to  cross  the 
creek  in  order  to  pick  up  the  trail  back  to  the  car 
but  I  discovered  a  new  obstacle  that  wasn't  there 
when  I  made  the  first  trip  over. 

The  giant  rocks  on  which  I  had  picked  my 
way  over  the  rushing  current  were  now  covered 
with  a  thin  but  treacherous  layer  of  ice.  There 
was  no  alternative,  so  I  figured  I  had  no  choice 
but  to  risk  it.  I  got  about  three-fourths  of  the 


way  over  before  it  happened.  I  slipped,  falling 
to  the  stream.  Some  desperate  clawing  paid  off, 
and  I  went  in  feet  first,  saving  my  gear  from  a 
sure  soaking.  A  quick  three  steps  got  me  out  of 
that  frigid  water,  but  I  was  soaked  to  my  thighs 
with  sub-freezing  water. 

The  stiffening  of  my  pants  persuaded  me  that 
I'd  better  get  on  up  the  trail  to  some  dry  clothes. 
Reaching  my  car  a  few  miserable  hours  later,  I 
immediately  shed  my  pack  and  still  damp,  frost- 
covered  pants  and  boots. 

A  few  minutes  later,  in  dry  clothes,  I  picked 
up  my  pants  which  had  frozen.  To  my  amaze- 
ment I  could  lean  the  pants  on  the  car  and  they 
wouldn't  bend,  even  with  the  weight  of  my  hik- 
ing boots  on  them! 

Soon  I  was  driving  in  the  comfort  of  my 
heated  car  back  through  the  mountains  on  my 
way  home.  Although  I  was  still  lifted  by  the 
spirit  of  nature,  I  was  saddened  by  the  thought 
of  returning  to  the  "other  world."  I  also  couldn't 
help  but  wonder  if  my  son  would  someday  be 
able  to  discover  the  beauty  of  a  pristine,  ice- 
covered  waterfall,  or  only  be  able  to  look  at  old 
photographs.  ® 


Editor's  Note:  The  author,  a  17-year-old  senior 
at  Marietta  High  School,  hiked  a  side  trail, 
roughly  paralleling  the  Appalachian  Trail  east 
of  US  19-129  north  of  N eel's  Gap.  He  walked 
alone  some  five  miles  to  Nottley  Falls  on  Nottley 
Creek,  camped,  and  returned  to  his  starting 
point. 
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Nestled  in  the  golden  valleys  of  North  Geor- 
gia's Lumpkin  County  is  a  place  embracing  240 
acres  of  hill  country  magnificence,  flamboyant  in 
the  fall  wearing  its  autumn  coat  of  many  colors, 
lush  with  greenery  spangled  with  wildflowers  in 
the  spring,  a  tranquil  place  where  breezes  mur- 
mur to  the  treetops,  accenting  the  cathedral 
quiet,  where  the  five-acre  lake,  home  of  bass  and 
bream,  shines  in  the  sun. 

Throughout  the  year,  Georgia  people,  young 
and  old  ones,  come  to  this  natural  area,  the 
Blackburn  Outdoor  Education  Center  of  the 
state's  Department  of  Natural  Resources  (DNR), 
but  they  don't  come  to  relax. 

"This  is  not  a  vacation  spot,"  says  Bob  Baker, 
supervisor  of  DNR's  outdoor  education  pro- 
gram." This  is  a  place  for  a  learning  experience." 

A  former  state  park,  closed  in  September 
1975  as  the  economic  crunch  clamped  harder  on 
state  funds,  Blackburn  is  ideal  as  an  outdoor 
classroom  for  the  thousands  of  Georgia  young 
people  participating  in  DNR's  outdoor  educa- 
tion program. 

This  year  the  state  was  able  to  provide  out- 
door education  to  about  6,500  students  from 
seventh  graders  through  high  schoolers,  many  of 
whom  take  advantage  of  weekend  field  trips  dur- 
ing the  school  year  at  Blackburn.  The  center, 
opened  this  past  April  as  a  training  area,  further 
serves  as  a  facility  for  workshops  for  the  state's 
outdoor  education  teachers  during  the  summer. 

And  there  are  others  who  benefit  from  the 
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program.  For  example,  this  past  summer,  stu- 
dents in  the  Governor's  Honors  Program  from 
North  Georgia  College  in  Dahlonega  partici- 
pated in  a  workshop  at  Blackburn.  Like  all  the 
other  students,  they  camped  out  on  one  of  the 
34  sites  at  the  facility;  save  for  two  primitive 
campgrounds  that  have  only  outdoor  water  fau- 
cets and  old-fashioned  outdoor  toilets,  the  sites 
are  equipped  with  electrical  outlets,  hot  water 
showers,  grills  and  tables.  From  four  to  six  stu- 
dents live  in  their  tents  at  each  site;  some  chap- 
erons and  teachers  bring  campers  for  their  own 
use. 

Head  teacher  of  any  group  of  students  from 
any  Georgia  school  usually  is  the  regional  coor- 
dinator for  the  region  in  which  the  school  is 
located.  The  regional  coordinators  set  an  exam- 
ple of  cooperation;  for  example,  when  a  student 
group  expresses  an  interest  in  a  survival  course, 
Jim  Graham  of  Cartersville,  an  expert  in  sur- 
vival techniques,  comes  to  teach. 

During  the  summer,  coordinators  run  work- 
shops for  outdoor  education  teachers  from 
throughout  the  state.  First  year  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  take  the  basic  55-hour  course  covering 
such  subjects  as  basic  boating  and  firearm  safety. 
They  come  back  each  summer  for  advanced 
workshops  in  various  fields;  this  past  summer, 
there  were  such  courses  as  archery  and  bow- 
hunting,  survival,  muzzle-loading  firearms,  and 
map  and  compass  study. 

Last  summer  Bob  Baker  introduced  a  new 
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Orienteering  is  one  of  the  skills  taught 
at  Blackburn. 


program  to  take  additional  advantage  of  the 
Blackburn  facility — a  special  summer  camp  for 
high  schoolers  whose  names  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  their  outdoor  education  teachers. 

"We  taught  them  about  the  same  courses  as 
those  taken  by  the  teachers  in  the  advanced 
workshop,"  said  Steve  Ruckel,  regional  coordi- 
nator for  North  Georgia,  who  lives  at  Black- 
burn. "The  students  really  enjoyed  it.  After  the 
seven-day  camp  was  over,  some  of  them  didn't 
want  to  leave." 
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As  word  of  the  outdoor  education  workshops 
spread,  more  and  more  people  want  to  take  part 
in  them.  They're  held  in  three  locations  in  the 
state:  at  Blackburn  in  North  Georgia,  at  South 
Georgia  College  in  Douglas  and  at  Middle 
Georgia  College  at  Cochran.  Facilities  permit 
an  average  of  35  outdoor  education  teachers  in 
each  workshop.  While  priority  is  given  to  teach- 
ers in  the  outdoor  education  program,  the  work- 
shops and  courses  are  open  to  other  groups 
when  space  permits. 

"We  have  requests  from  organizations  like  the 
Boy  Scouts,"  said  Ruckel.  "If  a  group  wants  to 
participate  in  a  program,  if  members  of  the 
group  understand  that  they'll  be  here  strictly  for 
educational  purposes,  and  if  we  can  schedule 
them,  we  offer  them  all  the  resources  we  can." 

Outdoor  education  people  say  they  hope  to 
be  able  to  hold  more  programs  more  frequently, 
such  as  the  popular  hunter  safety  course.  But  a 
regional  coordinator  like  Steve  Ruckel  totes 
loads  on  both  shoulders.  As  the  only  outdoor 
education  official  currently  living  at  Blackburn, 
he  not  only  serves  his  27-county  region  as  coor- 
dinator, but  performs  most  of  the  maintenance 
work  at  the  center,  and  that  job  alone  can  keep 
one  man  busy.  However,  Ruckel  does  have  help; 
on  weekends,  for  example,  students  in  the  va- 
rious programs  may  see  Bob  Baker,  the  outdoor 
education  boss,  running  a  tractor  as  he  helps  in 
mowing  the  grass  or  scraping  the  roads.  Baker 
further  helps  out  when  he  can  find  time  in  such 
programs  as  boating  safety,  held  at  Blackburn 
on  the  facility's  five-acre  lake. 

Even  with  the  help  of  his  boss  and  of  others 
who  pitch  in  from  time  to  time,  Ruckel — a  28- 
year-old  Kentuckian  who  earned  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  wildlife  management  at  Purdue  and 
his  master's  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute — 
says  the  long  hours  he  puts  in  would  nearly 
knock  him  out,  if  he  didn't  love  outdoor  educa- 
tion work. 

"This  is  where  I  want  to  be  and  this  is  what  I 
want  to  do,"  he  says,  standing  on  a  high  point 
where  years  ago  W.  W.  Blackburn,  a  Florida 
man  who  fell  in  love  with  these  hills,  built  a  cot- 
tage that  looks  out  over  a  magnificent  vista  of 
the  southern  Blue  Ridge.  "If  I  can  teach  young- 
sters and  older  people  something  about  the  out- 
doors and  how  to  enjoy  outdoor  sports  safely, 


maybe  I  can  help  them  gain  a  little  better  under- 
standing of  this  priceless  heritage  we've  got." 

Here  are  some  of  the  outdoor  experiences 
available  at  the  Blackburn  Outdoor  Education 
Center: 

BASIC  ORIENTEERING,  one  and  one-half 
days:  the  compass  points,  map  sign  recognition, 
orienting  the  map  by  using  landscapes,  the  com- 
pass and  bearings,  drawing  a  map,  scale,  finding 
a  bearing  from  a  map,  declination. 

BASIC  SURVIVAL,  one  day:  introduction 
to  survival,  preparation  of  a  survival  kit,  fire 
building,  traps  and  snares,  food  preparation, 
building  your  shelter,  building  a  solar  still. 

BASIC  FIREARM  SAFETY,  one  day:  no- 
menclature, sight  picture,  sight  alignment,  safe 
handling,  "on-range"  activities. 


Bob  Baker  lends  a  coaching  hand  to  a  student  in 
Advanced  Firearm  Safety. 
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ADVANCED    FIREARM    SAFETY,    one 

day:  review  of  basics,  marksmanship,  walk- 
through range  activities,  flying  target  identifica- 
tion. 

BASIC  BOATING,  one-half  day:  safe  boat 
handling,  docking,  rules  of  the  road,  using 
PFD's  (personal  flotation  devices). 

ADVANCED  BOATING,  one-half  day: 
navigation  by  chart,  emergency  procedures, 
night  operation,  towing  skiers. 

ADVANCED  CANOEING,  one  day:  funda- 
mentals of  canoeing,  river  canoeing. 

BASIC  BOW  HUNTING,  two  days:  intro- 
duction to  archery,  equipment,  how  to  select 
equipment,  bow  stringing,  shooting  a  bow,  bow 
hunting  limitations,  the  legal  requirements,  how 
arrows  kill,  pre-hunt  scouting,  bow  hunting 
methods,  recovery  of  game,  tracking  wounded 
game,  field  archery  participation. 

ADVANCED  FISHING,  one-half  day:  fly 
fishing,  lure  making,  care  of  your  equipment. 

EXPERIENCES  WITH  WILDLIFE,  one- 
half  day:  Georgia's  wildlife,  making  nest  boxes, 


making  feeders,  planning  food  plots,  how  to 
make  a  mast  survey,  casting  tracks,  making 
study  skins. 

TREES  AND  PLANTS,  one-half  day:  tree 
identification,  plant  identification,  aging  trees, 
nature  trails,  wildflowers,  leaf  collecting. 

BASIC  POND  MANAGEMENT,  one-half 
day:  aquatic  vegetation  identification,  how  to 
determine  fertilization  needs,  how  to  check  pond 
reproduction. 

A  MINIATURE  ECOSYSTEM,  one-half 
day:  how  an  ecosystem  works. 

BACKPACKING,  two  days:  basic  backpack- 
ing, hiking  in,  spending  the  night,  hiking  out. 

Georgia's  schools  not  taking  part  in  the  state's 
outdoor  education  program  at  present — and  in- 
terested individuals — who  would  like  more  in- 
formation about  the  program  are  invited  to  write 
or  phone  Bob  Baker,  Chief  of  the  Education  Sec- 
tion, Office  of  Information  and  Education,  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  270  Washing- 
ton St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30334.  The 
phone  number  is  (404)  656-3534.  ® 


The  Outdoor  Education 
Center  is  a  key  element 
in  the  Department's 
Outdoor  Education 
Program.  It  is  particularly 
valuable  to  students  from 
urban  schools  where 
suitable  sites  for  teaching 
firearm  safety,  boating 
safety,  wildlife  and 
botanical  subjects  are 
not  available. 


Outdoors  it?  Georgia 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF'S  NOTE 

Surface  water  availability  and  management  is 
going  to  be  a  prime  concern  to  the  1977  Legis- 
lature. This  concern  reflects  the  real  problems 
Georgians  face — or  soon  will  face — concerning 
this  valuable  resource. 

Such  a  natural  resource  issue  will  have  to 
compete  for  attention  with  the  other  necessary 
demands  made  on  the  upcoming  Legislature. 
Such  competition  with  other  worthy  programs 
is  expected,  but  this  is  one  resource  issue  that 
won't  go  away.  We  can  deal  with  it  now,  while 
we  still  have  time,  or  postpone  our  care  and 
management  and  let  these  problems  feed  into 
chaos. 

The  interviews  with  Governor  Busbee  and 
Environmental  Protection  Division  Director 
Leonard  Ledbetter  are  remarkable  in  their  can- 
didness,  and  in  their  straight  forward  recogni- 
tion of  the  problems  and  the  tough  give-and- 
take  these  problems  demand.  Some  readers  have 
been  urging  our  magazine  to  develop  articles 
which  deal  with  demanding,  controversial,  en- 
vironmental issues.  This  is  our  response. 


WATER  AmiLABILITY 


WATER  AVAILABILITY 


QIC  INTERVIEW 


GOVERNOR 
GEORGE  BUSBEE 


'Our  problem,  and  one  that  we  might  as  well  face  and  deal  with,  is  simply  the  lack  of  management 
of  the  water  resources  that  we  have." 


Outdoors  in  Georgia:  Governor  Busbee,  one  of  the 
major  thrusts  of  your  administration  over  the  last  two 
years  has  been  to  build  the  economy  of  Georgia  by  at- 
tracting new  business  and  industry.  Does  the  state  have 
the  water  resources  necessary  to  support  this  growth? 

Governor  Busbee:  Georgia  does  have  the  water  that  it 
needs  to  allow  our  communities  to  grow  and  to  support 
industrial  expansion  if  we  properly  manage  the  water 
resources  that  we  have.  In  fact,  Georgia  has  one  of  the 
most  abundant  supplies  of  water  of  any  state  in  the 
nation. 

The  groundwater  situation  in  south  Georgia  is  a  good 
illustration.  As  you  know,  most  water  users  in  south 
Georgia,  both  cities  and  industries,  get  their  water  from 
deep  wells  supplied  by  underground  reservoirs.  Back  in 
the  early  1970's,  we  began  to  realize  that  there  were 
limits  to  the  amount  of  water  that  could  be  pumped  from 
these  reservoirs  without  creating  problems  for  other 
users.  The  most  serious  problem  was  occurring  along  the 


"We  must  have  a  complete  management  program  in 
Georgia  for  protecting  the  water  supplies  of  our  com- 
munities, industries  and  citizens.  I  emphasize  the  word . 
complete  because  one  essential  tool  is  still  lacking — a 
management  program  for  our  streams,  rivers  and  reser- 
voirs." 


coast  where  saltwater  was  beginning  to  intrude  into 
freshwater  wells. 

Recognizing  the  difficulties  approaching,  the  1972 
General  Assembly  passed  the  Groundwater  Use  Act  and 
established  a  groundwater  management  program  within 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  We  are  able  now 
to  work  with  industries  and  communities  in  locating  new 
wells  for  plant  expansions  and  proposed  industrial  loca- 
tions. Our  management  capability  allows  us  to  locate 
major  groundwater  users  in  areas  where  they  will  have 
adequate  supplies  and  will  not  adversely  affect  the  rights 
of  others. 

Today  we  find  ourselves  in  the  same  situation  with 
surface  water  as  we  faced  with  groundwater  in  1972.  We 
are  just  beginning  to  experience  major  problems  with 
insufficient  surface  water  supplies  in  certain  locations. 
Those  problems  are  primarily  attributable  to  lack  of 
resource  management.  If  we  take  action  now  and  estab- 
lish an  effective  management  program  for  our  surface 
water  resources,  there  will  continue  to  be  enough  water 
for  the  state  to  grow. 

Outdoors  in  Georgia:  Governor,  problems  as  serious 
as  water  shortages  don't  simply  arrive  one  day.  They  are 
generally  the  result  of  long  standing  neglect  or  failure  to 
act.  Why  hasn't  state  government  already  recognized  and 
dealt  with  this  situation? 

Governor  Busbee:  There  is  really  no  good  reason  for 
the  failure  of  government  to  recognize  this  problem.  All 
we  had  to  do  was  look  to  the  water-scarce  western  states 
or  the  heavily  industrialized  northern  states  to  recognize 
that  shortages  were  on  the  way.  But  it  was  easier  to  view 
water  as  a  free  and  unlimited  resource  and  put  the  prob- 
lem off  for  others  to  deal  with. 

The  reason  for  today's  recognition  has  been  the  recent 
demands  placed  on  our  towns  and  communities  by  the 
industrial  growth  now  taking  place  in  Georgia.  We  have 
growth  taking  place  in  every  sector  of  Georgia's 
economy:  agriculture,  business,  recreation  and  industry. 
This  expansion  has  placed  new  demands  on  our  water 
supply  systems  by  the  day.  Local  officials  have  suddenly 
realized  that  their  public  water  supply  systems  cannot 
support  the  additional  demand. 

Outdoors  in  Georgia:  You  have  pointed  out  the  way 
in  which  the  groundwater  problems  of  the  state  were 
identified  and  dealt  with.  What  legislation  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  coming  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
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to  deal  with  our  surface  water  problems? 

Governor  Busbee:  We  must  have  a  complete  manage- 
ment program  in  Georgia  for  protecting  the  water  sup- 
plies of  our  communities,  industries  and  citizens.  I  em- 
phasize the  word  complete  because  one  essential  tool  is 
still  lacking — a  management  program  for  our  streams, 
rivers  and  reservoirs. 

During  last  year's  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  I 
had  legislation  introduced  which  would  give  Georgia  the 
necessary  tools  to  manage  our  surface  water  supplies 
from  a  statewide  perspective.  I  didn't  intend  for  the  bill 
to  pass  last  year,  but  I  wanted  to  bring  the  subject  before 
the  public  so  it  could  be  carefully  studied  and  consid- 
ered over  the  next  year. 

That  year  has  passed,  and  I  believe  that  now  is  the 
time  to  act.  During  the  last  nine  months  five  state  agen- 
cies have  studied  the  bill  in  great  detail.  I  have  met  with 
each  of  these  agencies  and  discussed  the  workability  of 
the  approach  and  the  need  for  action.  All  of  these 
agencies  are  in  complete  agreement  that  the  legislation  is 
adequate  and  much  needed,  and  that  it  will  not  burden 
water-users  with  bureaucratic  red-tape. 

Minor  modifications  are  now  being  made  to  the  bill 
based  on  the  review  of  state  agencies.  I  hope  to  have  the 
revised  version  of  the  bill  ready  for  introduction  when 
the  General  Assembly  comes  to  Atlanta  in  January. 

Outdoors  in  Georgia:  Would  you  summarize  the  ma- 
jor provisions  of  the  proposed  law? 

Governor  Busbee:  The  program  would  work  in  essen- 
tially the  same  way  as  the  groundwater  management  pro- 
gram. Issuance  of  permits  would  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources. 

Basically,  the  law  would  require  a  permit  for  surface 
water  usage  that  exceeds  100,000  gallons  per  day  on  a 
monthly  average.  It  takes  a  large  water  system  to  use 
that  much  water  in  a  day,  so  the  small  user  or  the  small 
farmer  won't  be  bothered  with  having  to  obtain  a  permit. 

This  permit  process  is  important  to  our  existing  com- 
munities and  industries  because  once  a  permit  is  ob- 
tained, the  user  will  have  reasonable  assurance  that 
future  supplies  of  water  will  be  available. 

Another  positive  feature  of  the  bill  is  that  it  would 
establish  a  simple  administrative  mechanism  to  prevent 
anyone  from  being  denied  their  rights  to  a  water  supply. 
Presently,  the  only  recourse  an  individual  has  is  to  go  to 
court,  which  is  an  expensive  process. 

Outdoors  in  Georgia:  But  some  groups  feel  that  addi- 
tional study  is  needed  before  legislation  is  introduced. 
Do  you  think  this  is  justified? 

Governor  Busbee:  I  personally  feel  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  General  Assembly  to  act  positively  and 
responsibly  in  respect  to  this  legislation.  The  subject  of 
surface  water  management  has  been  more  than  ade- 
quately studied  from  the  standpoint  of  the  need  for  a 
statewide  water  management  program. 

Each  time  a  new  industry  locates  in  Georgia  we  are 
placing  additional  demands  on  a  very  limited  resource — 
water.  We  have  the  choice  of  going  ahead  and  establish- 


ing a  program  that  will  insure  that  industries  will  locate 
in  areas  that  have  adequate  water  supplies,  or  we  can 
wait,  fail  to  act,  and  let  those  industries  locate  in  areas 
that  are  going  to  run  out  of  water  five  or  ten  years  down 
the  road. 

We  already  have  a  good  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems. We  have  the  technical  data  needed  to  start  the 
program.  But  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  it's  always  easier  to 
wait  than  to  act.  I  hope  this  is  one  instance  where  gov- 
ernment will  take  the  lead  and  act  before  a  real  crisis 
develops. 

Outdoors  in  Georgia:  Governor,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
cussed aspects  of  this  bill  is  that  it  places  the  permitting 
authority  within  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
After  all,  surface  water  management  deals  with  other 
aspects  in  addition  to  environmental  protection.  What 
thoughts  do  you  have  in  this  regard? 

Governor  Busbee:  I'd  like  to  answer  that  question 
with  a  question.  Where  else  can  we  put  it  other  than  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources? 

DNR  has  all  of  the  major  water-related  legal  authori- 
ties that  now  exist.  They  are  doing  a  good  job  of  manag- 
ing and  administering  a  tremendously  complex  program 
already.  The  only  alternative  would  be  to  establish  a 
new  state  agency  or  commission  that  would  duplicate 
much  of  the  work  already  done  by  DNR.  Industry 
would  then  have  two  state  agencies  to  deal  with  rather 
than  one.  Also,  two  functions  that  are  closely  related — 
water  quality  and  water  supply — would  be  separated. 
This  just  wouldn't  make  sense. 

Five  state  agencies  have  looked  at  this  legislation  over 
the  last  year,  and  all  five  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
permitting  authority  should  be  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Division  of  DNR. 

Outdoors  in  Georgia:  Governor  Busbee,  we  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  talk  with  you.  The  surface  water 
problem  in  Georgia  certainly  deserves  our  attention. 

Governor  Busbee:  Yes,  it  deserves  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

You  know,  the  Southeast  is  now  and  will  continue  to 
be  the  fastest  growing  region  of  this  country.  The  state 
of  Georgia  has  the  opportunity  to  capitalize  on  that 
growth  and  continue  to  build  a  stronger  economy.  That 
stronger  economy  means  more  jobs  and  higher  wages  for 
Georgia's  citizens. 

But  unmanaged  growth  in  itself  is  not  good.  In  the 
end,  we  could  find  ourselves  paying  more  than  we  gain. 
Programs  such  as  the  surface  water  management  pro- 
gram are  intended  to  deal  with  situations  before  they 
become  problems.  An  industry  that  locates  in  Georgia 
isn't  going  to  do  anybody  any  good  if  it  runs  out  of  water 
in  ten  years. 

Shortages  of  any  major  resource — people,  energy,  air, 
dollars,  water  or  others — mean  a  constraint  on  our 
ability  to  provide  for  a  better  quality  of  life  for  our  citi- 
zens. Through  proper,  responsible  management  we  can 
eliminate  these  shortages.  This  is  where  we  have  to  aim 
our  water  resources  management  program,  and  I  intend 
that  we  will  be  successful.  (sf) 
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WATER  AVAILABILITY  QUI  INTERVIEW 

LEONARD  LEDBETTER 


"We  feel  that  we  need  some  new  legislation  coordinating  the  management  of  surface  water." 


Outdoors  in  Georgia  interviewed 
Leonard  Ledbetter,  director  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Division 
of  DNR,  the  division  of  government 
in  Georgia  with  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  water  resource  manage- 
ment. 

Outdoors  in  Georgia:  Mr.  Ledbet- 
ter, surface  and  ground  water  are 
among  the  most  abundant  resources 
in  Georgia.  Can  it  really  be  that  our 
state  has  water  problems? 

Ledbetter:  Yes,  we  have  water 
problems — in  fact,  we're  out  of  wa- 
ter in  many  places  in  Georgia  today. 
For  example,  if  you  want  to  locate  a 
large  water-using  industry  north  of 
Atlanta,  we're  out  of  water — it's  not 
there.  Not  surface  water  or  ground- 
water. You  would  have  to  go  below 
the  Fall  Line  or  off  the  Piedmont 
Plateau  to  get  the  amount  of  water 
it  takes  to  support  a  large  carpet  in- 
dustry, a  sizeable  food  processing 
plant,  a  large  textile  operation,  or  a 
pulp  and  paper  mill. 

Even  in  the  immediate  area  south 
of  Atlanta  on  the  Piedmont  Plateau 
we're  out  of  water.  It's  not  there. 


"Water  may  be  the  controlling 
factor.  Not  energy,  not  a  second 
airport,  or  some  of  the  things  you 
hear  about.  It  may  be  the  lack 
of  water." 

Photography  by  Bob  Busby 
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This  area  is  under  study  right  now 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Gover- 
nor Busbee  asked  the  Corps  to  evalu- 
ate the  water  supply  in  Coweta  Coun- 
ty, Spalding  County,  Fayette  County 
and  Henry  County.  The  human 
population  projected  for  those  areas 
by  the  year  2000  is  on  the  order  of 
250,000  people.  Water  is  simply  not 
there  in  those  counties,  groundwater 
or  surface  water,  to  meet  such  a 
population's  need. 

Outdoors  in  Georgia:  To  continue 
with  that  line,  just  where  are  the  criti- 
cal surface  water  problems  in  our 
state  today? 

Ledbetter:  North  of  the  Fall  Line, 
now.  If  you  look  at  a  map,  you'll 
note  that  we  don't  have  a  Tennessee 
or  Ohio  River.  Our  rivers  generally 
originate  in  north  Georgia.  The  South 
and  Flint  Rivers  start  right  here  in 
the  Atlanta  area.  The  Chattahoochee 
River  starts  in  north  Georgia.  The 
Savannah  River  comes  down  out  of 
the  hills  of  North  Carolina  and  forms 
the  state  line  between  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  but  it's  still  a  very 
small  stream  in  northeast  Georgia. 


"Understand,  when  we  bring  more 
people  and  more  industry  into 
Georgia,  we're  slicing  the  resource 
pie  again  and  allocating  some  of 
it  away." 


So  we  really  have  water  problems 
north  of  the  Fall  Line  as  far  as  sur- 
face water  is  concerned  for  a  large 
water  user. 

Outdoors  in  Georgia:  One  of  the 
statements  often  used  in  the  press  is 
the  "shortage  of  available  water". 
What  does  this  mean?  Can  you  give 
us  examples? 

Ledbetter:  A  river  passing  through 
a  community  has  what  we  call  a 
yield.  You  can  only  depend  on  the 
river  to  yield  a  certain  amount  of 
water — and  that's  the  dependable 
amount  it  has  under  dry  weather 
conditions.  You  cannot  design  your 
water  supply  system  for  a  city  or 
county  or  an  industry  on  the  basis  of 
what's  in  that  river  in  January  or 
February.  Your  available  water  is 
related  to  the  drought. 

Of  course  the  construction  of  stor- 
age reservoirs  increases  the  available 
water.  When  the  press  deals  with 
these  questions,  they  normally  think 
in  terms  of  the  available  water  in 
Lake  Lanier,  Allatoona,  etc.  Yet 
from  a  technical  standpoint  it  goes 
much  beyond  that.  Because  even  in 


"We  have  another  option — fust  to 
use  the  present  available  water  and 
cease  growth  and  development. 
Tliere's  nothing  that  says  Atlanta 
has  to  have  six  million  people." 
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a  reservoir  the  available  water  in 
drought  conditions  is  still  very  lim- 
ited. It's  not  an  unlimited  dependable 
supply  over  a  period  of  time. 

Outdoors  in  Georgia:  Can  you  give 
us  some  examples  as  to  how  water 
shortages  create  problems  for  new 
and  old  industry? 

Ledbetter:  Industry  is  not  inter- 
ested in  a  site  which  has  no  depend- 
able supply  of  water.  We  must  have 
the  ability  to  show  them  from  the  en- 
vironmental standpoint  that  they  can 
locate  at  a  site  which  meets  their 
water  needs,  including  sufficient 
amounts  of  water  with  modern  treat- 
ment to  take  away  the  residual 
wastes.  Most  water-using  industries, 
even  with  today's  best  technology, 
still  have  residual  pollutants  which 
have  to  be  assimilated  in  the  natural 
river  system.  Such  an  industry  does 
not  want  to  locate  in  an  area  where 
all  of  the  river  or  almost  all  of  it  will 
be  taken  out,  utilized  in  processing 
and  discharged  into  a  dry  river  bed. 
We  cannot  allow  that  to  happen — 
that  would  be  poor  management  of 
our  water  resources. 

Now  as  far  as  existing  industry  is 
concerned,  it  becomes  very  critical 
because  of  what  may  be  happening 
upstream.  In  other  words,  if  we  have 
a  growing  community  that's  using 
more  and  more  of  a  river  upstream, 
the  industry  gets  worried. 

Another  concern,  of  course,  is  that 
some  other  water  user  upstream  can 
cause  a  degradation  of  the  water 
quality.  For  example,  even  using  our 
best  technology  for  Atlanta,  Cobb 
County,  and  Douglas  County  on  a 
stream  like  the  Chattahoochee  River, 
we  still  cannot  allow  Newnan  access 
to  the  Chattahoochee  for  their  water 
supply  needs  because  of  the  quality 
of  the  river. 

Outdoors  in  Georgia:  That  brings 
up  another  question.  How  does  this 
water  availability  shortage  affect  an 
individual  homeowner  or  an  indi- 
vidual family?  How  does  it  affect  an 
urban,  suburban  or  rural  citizen? 

Ledbetter:  Well,  let's  take  them 
separately.  The  number  one  impact 
for  the  homeowner  on  a  public  wa- 
ter system  is  going  to  be  cost.  As 
water  becomes  shorter  in  supply,  and 
has  to  be  transported  farther,  and 


undergoes  higher  levels  of  treatment, 
it's  going  to  cost  more. 

It's  going  to  cost  the  city  or  coun- 
ty that's  transporting  and  treating  the 
water  more.  Energy  is  going  up,  the 
costs  of  pumping,  delivering  and  the 
cost  of  labor  is  going  up.  So  as  our 
water  supply  and  availability  be- 
comes more  of  a  problem,  the  costs 
are  going  to  increase. 

Secondly,  for  some  urban  areas  in 
this  country  (and  in  this  state),  the 
ability  to  continue  to  grow  and  the 
type  of  development  that  they  can 
have  will  be  limited  by  water  or  the 
lack  of  it. 

A  case  in  point:  Because  of  the 
relatively  small  rivers,  the  Etowah 
and  Oostanaula,  coming  together  to 
form  the  Coosa  River  at  Rome,  we 
have  to  be  very  careful  to  assure  that 
the  water  quality  standards  are  met 
in  that  area.  The  ability  of  Rome  and 
that  part  of  Georgia  to  attract  certain 
industry  which  could  provide  jobs 
and  continued  economic  growth  is 
already  curtailed  by  the  lack  of  wa- 
ter. Significant  water  using  industries 
simply  cannot  meet  their  water  needs 
in  that  area. 

For  the  small  town  and  rural  per- 
son, the  situation  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent. Our  Groundwater  Use  Act  of 
1972  gave  us  a  very  good  manage- 
ment tool,  and  we  feel  we're  already 
in  pretty  good  position  to  protect  the 
rights   of   the   individual    from   the 


standpoint  of  groundwater.  An  ex- 
emption of  irrigation  wells  and  other 
agricultural  uses  is  the  major  prob- 
lem confronting  us  under  the 
Groundwater  Use  Act.  It's  the  sur- 
face water  that  we're  not  managing 
properly.  Rural  people  using  ground- 
water are  in  a  pretty  good  position. 
Rural  people  relying  on  surface  wa- 
ter are  in  the  same  boat  as  urban 
people  relying  on  surface  water. 

Outdoors  in  Georgia:  In  regard  to 
Rome  and  the  Coosa  River,  would 
you  comment  on  the  recent  PCB  con- 
tamination problem  there  and  how  it 
is  likely  to  affect  the  Coosa  River 
drainage  area? 

Ledbetter:  What  we're  really  talk- 
ing about  here  are  the  "pathways  to 
man",  and  by  that  I  mean  the  air  he 
breathes,  the  water  he  drinks,  and 
the  food  he  eats.  We've  got  to  be 
concerned  about  contaminants  like 
PCBs  in  the  drinking  water  or  in  the 
fish.  We've  got  to  do  a  better  job  in 
this  country  and  in  this  state  identi- 
fying situations  like  the  one  develop- 
ing in  and  near  Rome,  Georgia.  The 
Coosa  River  is  a  very  major  river  for 
this  state. 

This  river  affects  part  of  this  state 
and  another  state  (Alabama)  be- 
cause it  is  full  of  fish  that  are  not 
satisfactory  or  acceptable  for  human 
consumption.  How  long  will  it  be  be- 
fore the  Coosa  River  fish  will  again 
be  fit  for  human   consumption?   I 


Surface  water  stored  in  reservoirs  increases  available  water,  but  in  drought 
conditions  the  available  supply  is  very  limited. 
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don't  know — nobody  does. 

Outdoors  in  Georgia:  Since  you 
occupy  a  critical  position  in  state 
government  you  are,  perhaps  of  all 
the  people  in  the  state,  the  man  to 
ask  this  question  to.  I'd  like  to  ask 
you  if  you  can  frankly  give  our  read- 
ers a  general  view  of  water  pollution 
problems  in  this  state.  Where  are 
we?  What  is  the  status? 

Ledbetter:  Well,  we're  one  of  the 
few  states  today  that  can  say  our  in- 
dustries generally  have  modern  wa- 
ter pollution  control  facilities.  We've 
got  maybe  one  relatively  small  indus- 
try on  the  coast  that  still  hasn't  in- 
stalled a  waste  water  control  system. 
But  if  you  look  at  the  state  as  a  whole, 
our  industry  has  responded  excep- 
tionally well.  We  haven't  resolved  all 
of  our  problems — some  industries 
probably  need  to  upgrade  their 
waste  water  facilities  because  they're 
on  small  streams — they're  still  put- 
ting an  unacceptable  demand  on  the 
people's  water  resources. 

Now,  people  tend  to  lose  sight  of 
this  impact  on  the  water  resources. 
Like  the  seafood  industry;  they 
tend  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  had 
we  not  cleaned  up  water  pollution, 
had  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources not  managed  the  shrimping 
industry  and  protected  the  marshes, 
there  probably  would  be  little  or  no 
seafood — shrimp,  shellfish  and  the 
like — to  support  their  selfish  interest 
to  make  a  profit  off  the  people's  re- 
source— because  those  shrimp  don't 
belong  to  them. 

The  shrimp  belong  to  the  people. 
The  state  has  got  to  implement  regu- 
latory programs  to  manage  those  re- 
sources for  the  people.  Otherwise, 
they'll  all  be  gone  anyway. 

OK,  to  come  back  to  industry  in 
general.  For  many  years  industry  had 
the  attitude  that  they  had  the  right  to 
use  the  Savannah  River  and  the  Sa- 
vannah harbor  and  pollute  the  hell 
out  of  it. 

Well,  that's  changed  and  industry's 
attitude  has  changed.  They  have  ac- 
cepted the  obligations  and  responsi- 
bilities to  use  the  people's  water  re- 
sources more  wisely  and  to  con- 
tribute in  cleaning  them  up  and  pro- 
tecting them.  They're  doing  that  not 
only  by  constructing  the  facilities, 


Large  users  of  groundwater  are  regulated  by  the  Groundwater 
Use  Act  of  1972. 


but  by  spending  thousands  of  dollars 
each  day  operating  and  maintaining 
their  water  pollution  control  facili- 
ties. 

Today,  our  municipalities  and  lo- 
cal governments  are  the  major  prob- 
lem in  water  pollution  control.  We 
still  have  major  towns  that  have  a 
long  way  to  go  to  get  modern  pollu- 
tion control  facilities  installed. 

But  an  installed  facility  is  nothing 
more  than  a  concrete  monument  if  it 
doesn't  operate.  Aquatic  life  in  a 
river  or  a  creek  has  got  to  be  pro- 
tected by  operating  a  treatment  plant 
seven  days  a  week.  You  can't  operate 
one  five  days  a  week  and  turn  it  off 
for  the  weekend. 

We've  got  a  long  way  to  go  to  get 
local  governments  to  cooperate  in 
this.  Another  responsibility  of  DNR 
is  to  educate  the  elected  officials  so 
they  will  hire  and  retain  qualified 


operators  of  such  facilities. 

Another  real  problem  that  we've 
never  properly  dealt  with  in  Georgia 
is  the  so-called  non-point  source  pol- 
lution. This  comes  from  urban  areas 
like  Atlanta,  Savannah,  etc.,  or  cer- 
tain agricultural  operations  which 
involve  siltation  or  pesticides  being 
allowed  to  run  off  into  a  river. 

Shopping  center  parking  lots  have 
particulate  matter,  grease  and  oil  col- 
lected by  rains.  Trash,  debris,  etc.  at 
the  back  of  a  grocery  store  will  even- 
tually flush  into  a  stream.  Quick  food 
places,  truck  terminals — it's  amaz- 
ing the  amount  of  non-point  source 
pollution  you  get  from  an  urban  area. 

Basically,  the  water  pollution 
problems  in  Georgia  today  come 
from  three  things:  residual  pollution 
from  industry,  pollution  from  local 
governments  and  non-point  source 
pollution. 
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Outdoors  in  Georgia:  Speaking 
again  of  municipalities,  there  have 
been  reports,  specifically  the  Carter- 
Johnson  report  of  1974,  which  por- 
tend a  serious  crisis  for  Atlanta  and 
downstream  areas  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee. What  is  your  present  un- 
derstanding of  this  situation?  Is  At- 
lanta going  to  use  up  the  Chatta- 
hoochee? 

Ledbetter:  Well,  yes.  The  study 
you  referenced  predicts  that  by  the 
year  2015,  Atlanta  will  completely 
consume  the  Chattahoochee.  Noth- 
ing going  past  Atlanta.  Now,  you've 
got  to  have  some  water  in  a  river  bed 
to  carry  away  the  residual  pollutants. 
We  have  already  established  that  the 
river  needs  750  cubic  feet  per  second 
for  this  flushing  purpose,  roughly 
500  million  gallons  a  day  passing 
through  Atlanta. 

Therefore,  we  are  already  at  that 
point.  The  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  is  one  of  four  agencies 
studying  the  Atlanta  crisis.  The  oth- 
ers are  the  Federal  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Atlanta  Re- 
gional Commission  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

This  study  is  being  conducted  and 
we're  evaluating  alternatives,  but  it 
appears  now  that  even  the  most  opti- 
mistic alternative  shows  that  we  will 
use  all  available  water  out  of  Lake 
Lanier  and  the  Chattahoochee  River 
by  the  year  2000.  Any  acceptable 
alternative  must  provide  for  other 
uses,  such  as  recreation,  fishing, 
power  generation,  flood  control,  etc. 
We  haven't  even  started  addressing 
the  question  of  what  we're  going  to 
do  after  the  year  2000.  It's  still  some- 
thing we  haven't  really  confronted, 
and  we're  not  developing  an  answer. 

Outdoors  in  Georgia:  This  brings 
us  slam  up  to  another  question.  One 
of  the  major  reasons  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  others  give  for  build- 
ing dams  on  our  rivers  is  to  create 
new  supplies  of  standing  water.  Do 
you  agree  with  this  reasoning  and 
are  you  in  favor  of  such  new  dams? 

Ledbetter:  I  don't  think  it's  so 
much  whether  I'm  in  favor  of  dams 
or  not.  It's  that  we  have  certain  lim- 
ited resources  and  water  resources 
are  one  of  them.  What  the  people  of 
this  state  and  country  have  got  to 


come  to  grips  with  is  how  we  manage 
these  resources. 

Our  generation  has  been  so  caught 
up  in  solving  some  of  the  problems 
of  past  generations — you  know,  past 
generations  polluted  the  air  and  wa- 
ter resources  and  abused  them,  cut 
down  our  forests  and  so  forth.  Their 
philosophy  was  that  they  had  unlim- 
ited resources. 

Well,  we've  learned  better  and 
have  spent  most  of  our  time  cleaning 
up  the  air  and  water  and,  in  general, 
trying  to  correct  the  sins  of  the  past. 
Now,  we  are  on  the  brink  of  turning 
around  to  look  the  other  way — of 
looking  to  the  future. 

We're  getting  away  from  protect- 
ing the  environment  as  such  and 
more  into  the  realm  of  management 
of  the  resources.  How  do  we  manage 
the  available  air  and  water  resources 
for  the  future? 

OK,  now  you  relate  that  to  some 
dam  on  some  river.  What's  the  pri- 
ority going  to  be?  On  a  river  like  the 
Chattahoochee  above  Atlanta,  you 
know  it's  going  to  be  to  put  a  dam 
on  the  river  to  provide  a  water  sup- 
ply for  the  essential  needs  of  man. 

We  have  another  option — just  to 
use  the  present  available  water  and 
cease  growth  and  development. 
There's  nothing  that  says  Atlanta 
has  to  have  six  million  people. 

Water  may  be  the  controlling  fac- 
tor. Not  energy,  not  a  second  air- 
port, or  some  of  the  things  you  hear 
about.  It  may  be  the  lack  of  water. 
Obviously,  when  we  get  to  the  point 
where  we  are  using  all  the  available 
dependable  water  supply,  there's  go- 
ing to  be  an  agency  like  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Division  which 
steps  in  and  says  you  can't  connect 
more  customers  to  your  water  sys- 
tem. 

We've  already  done  that.  We  re- 
cently advised  Dekalb  County  that 
they  could  not  continue  to  connect 
water  customers  to  their  system  with- 
out a  plan  for  the  provision  of  more 
capacity,  because  our  records  show 
that  this  past  summer  Dekalb  Coun- 
ty exceeded  the  approved  design  ca- 
pacity of  their  water  plant.  We  told 
them  they  had  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  matter  and  give  us  a  program  to 
meet  their  water  needs.  We're  going 


to  have  to  clamp  down  on  them 
sometime.  We  haven't  said  we're  go- 
ing to  do  it  now,  but  we've  given 
them  fair  warning.  You  just  can't  get 
into  a  situation  where  you  just  keep 
connecting  customers  because  when 
the  drought  comes,  everybody's  out 
of  water. 

So  the  matter  of  a  dam  on  this  or 
that  river  for  any  purpose  has  got  to 
be  put  into  perspective.  This  involves 
input  from  more  than  governmental 
agencies — it  involves  input  from  all 
the  people.  It  involves  more  than  just 
the  concern  of  the  groups  emphasiz- 
ing growth  and  development  of  a 
particular  area. 

The  people's  resources  need  more 
public  participation  in  their  manage- 
ment. 

Outdoors  in  Georgia:  There's  an- 
other question  that  I  should  ask.  Is 
there  really  anything  government  can 
do  about  water  problems?  How  do 
you  answer  critics  who  say  that  gov- 
ernmental rules  and  regulations  just 
get  in  the  way  and  add  more  bureau- 
cratic red  tape  instead  of  helping? 

Ledbetter:  Well,  government  can 
and  must  deal  with  matters  like  natu- 
ral resources.  Like  many  other  citi- 
zens, I  get  concerned  about  certain 
areas  into  which  government  is  mov- 
ing and  operating.  But  if  there's  one 
area  which  government  must  exer- 
cise a  strong  role  it  is  in  the  proper 
management,  utilization  and  protec- 
tion of  natural  resources. 

These  resources  do  not  belong  to  a 
corporation  or  to  any  group — they 
don't  belong  to  any  conservation  or 
any  environmental  group — they  be- 
long to  all  the  people  of  the  country. 

We  all  have  a  concern  at  stake — if 
the  government  is  not  going  to  man- 
age these  resources,  who  is?  The 
question  is,  how  do  you  manage  these 
resources  without  getting  over-regu- 
lated? Well,  you  have  the  people 
who  talk  about  free  enterprise  and 
worry  about  governmental  encroach- 
ment on  the  rights  of  privacy  and  so 
forth,  but  those  people  cannot  oper- 
ate as  an  island  in  today's  society. 
They  cannot  operate  as  a  hermit. 

They  are  the  same  ones  who 
squawk  loudest  if  some  other  user  of 
the  resource  encroaches  upon  them. 
Then  they  are  ready  for  government 
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to  come  and  deal  with  it.  We  see  that 
often.  And  I  get  some  satisfaction 
out  of  that,  some  days,  too.  Often 
you  hear  those  people  who  have  al- 
ways said  that  we  have  too  much 
government  and  too  much  regula- 
tion— you  hear  them  scream  be- 
cause some  neighbors  polluting  their 
fishing  lake  or  something  —  they 
scream  to  us,  "Why  in  the  hell  aren't 
you  doing  your  job?" 

To  the  people  who  say  that  we 
have  too  much  government  and  too 
much  regulation — I  say,  stop  and 
think,  think  about  the  fact  that  we 
are  no  longer  trying  to  conquer  the 
west.  We've  conquered  it,  used  it, 
wasted  it,  and  now  we've  gotten  our- 
selves down  to  the  point  where  we're 
going  to  have  to  deal  with  very  lim- 
ited resources. 

When  you  look  at  Georgia,  Cali- 
fornia, or  the  world,  you  know  that 
we've  got  limited  resources  and  we're 
going  to  have  to  manage  them — 
whether  you're  talking  about  air, 
water,  aluminum,  iron  or  energy. 
They're  all  very  limited — and  we've 
just  started  to  manage  them. 

Outdoors  in  Georgia:  Frankly 
then,  how  do  you  view  the  water  fu- 
ture of  Georgia? 

Ledbetter:  Well,  I  guess  I'm  natu- 
rally an  optimist.  Life's  too  short  to 
go  through  it  being  a  pessimist.  I 
think  that  if  we  get  some  good  legis- 


lation which  I  know  we  can  and 
will  because  we've  got  people  that 
are  knowledgeable  in  the  legislature, 
we'll  get  the  proper  management 
tools  that  will  see  us  through. 

We're  quite  fortunate  in  Georgia; 
after  all,  we're  the  largest  state  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  we  still  have 
most  of  the  state  undeveloped.  We 
have  some  gross  abuse  of  our  water 
resources — but  nothing  like  some 
areas  of  the  Northeast.  We  don't 
have  the  kind  of  shortages  that  the 
western  states  have. 

I  think  that  the  future  of  the 
Southeast,  Georgia  in  particular,  is 
very  optimistic.  We're  going  to  have 
to  recognize  though,  that  there  are 
certain  areas  of  this  state  where  fu- 
ture utilization  of  water  is  going  to 
be  very  limited. 

We're  going  to  have  to  recognize 
that  the  better  approach  to  resource 
management  is  to  live  within  our 
means. 

Outdoors  in  Georgia:  What  can 
the  readers  of  Outdoors  in  Georgia 
and  other  citizens  do  to  help  solve 
these  water  problems? 

Ledbetter:  Well,  I  think  they  need 
to  become  better  informed — and  I 
hope  articles  like  this  will  help  them. 
They  need  to  become  knowledgeable 
to  the  point  that  they  recognize  the 
resource  limitations  and  relate  wa- 
ter to  energy  and  to  other  resources. 


Then  they  need  to  express  their 
concern  to  the  elected  officials.  They 
need  to  let  their  local  officials  know, 
for  example,  that  they  don't  want 
them  to  attract  the  wrong  type  of  in- 
dustry to  their  community — that  they 
don't  want  them  to  allocate  the  avail- 
able water  resources  to  one  or  two 
industries. 

They  need  to  express  these  kinds 
of  concerns  to  their  local  officials, 
their  own  local  chambers  of  com- 
merce, so  that  these  officials  are  real- 
ly wise  in  selecting  and  recruiting 
additional  commercial  operations  in- 
to their  area. 

They  need  to  express  the  same 
concerns  to  their  elected  state  offici- 
als and  urge  them  to  use  caution  in 
allocating  the  people's  resources. 
Understand,  when  we  bring  more 
people  and  more  industry  into  Geor- 
gia, we're  slicing  the  resource  pie 
again  and  allocating  some  of  it  away. 

Simple  math  tells  you  that  there  is 
only  100  percent  and  every  time  we 
use  a  fraction,  that  fraction  is  no 
longer  available.  Whether  it  goes  to 
a  pulp  mill  or  to  a  candy  factory  or 
to  an  automobile  assembly  plant  or 
whatever,  it's  gone.  It's  been  used. 

The  man  on  the  street  has  to  be- 
gin to  understand  that,  to  grasp  that 
he  needs  to  let  officials  know  that  he 
wants  them  to  deal  with  his  resources 
in  a  wise  manner.  <j|) 
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Increased  demand  for  surface  water  by  industrial  and  community  expansion  could 
outstrip  the  supply  without  proper  management. 
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o  preserve  an  ancient  soapstone  quarry  site  in  the 
metropolitan  Atlanta  area,  a  group  of  Georgians  banded 
together  in  a  massive  fund-raising  effort.  Their  goal — 
$300,000.  What  magic  mystique  has  led  these  people, 
some  of  whom  have  never  seen  the  site,  to  devote  many 
hours  in  making  contacts — begging  and  pleading  for 
money  from  all  sources — to  purchase  this  precious 
place? 

Soapstone  Ridge  in  DeKalb,  Fulton  and  Clayton 
Counties  is,  geologically,  the  largest  ultramafic  intrusion 
in  Georgia  and  perhaps  in  the  southern  Piedmont  area. 
Although  the  soapstone  nomenclature  is  used  synony- 
mously with  steatite,  it  refers  to  all  talcose  massive  rocks. 
Early  inhabitants  of  Georgia — possibly  3,000-5,000 
years  ago — who  knew  this  fine-grained  rock  would  hold 
and  radiate  heat  without  breaking,  chose  to  quarry  it  to 
make  bowls,  pipes,  atlatl  (spear  thrower)  weights,  etc. 
Since  this  was  the  pre-pottery  period,  these  utensils 
became  valuable,  not  only  in  usage,  but  also  in  bartering. 

Evidence  of  extensive  quarrying,  both  above  ground 
and  below,  has  been  found — this  was  possibly  the  first 
"industrial  park"  in  Georgia.  Although  the  whole  ridge 
of  25  square  miles  has  been  nominated  for  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places,  three  particular  properties 
which  contain  the  largest  and  best  preserved  aboriginal 
steatite  quarries  in  the  southeastern  United  States  have 
been  on  the  prestigious  National  Register  List  since 
1973. 

One  of  these  sites  was  to  have  been  acquired  by  the 
Georgia  Heritage  Trust  Program  in  1974  when  one 
negative  vote  against  the  purchase  on  the  State  Proper- 
ties Commission  put  its  acquisition  into  limbo.  This  one 
is  called  the  "prime  quarry  site"  on  the  Ridge — this  is 
where  the  citizens'  group  named  the  "Preserve  Soap- 
stone"  task  force  enters  the  picture. 

Banding  together  in  a  statewide  effort  for  one  imme- 
diate purpose  only — to  buy  this  prime  site — the  "P.S." 
task  force  has  representatives  from  the  Georgia  Heri- 
tage Trust  Commission,  the  Georgia  Conservancy,  the 
Nature  Conservancy,  the  DeKalb  Federation  of  Garden 
Clubs,  Georgia  State  University,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation,  Fernbank  Science  Center,  the  DeKalb  His- 
torical Society,  the  Natural  Science  for  Youth  Founda- 
tion, the  Atlanta  Audubon  Society,  the  Cedar  Grove 
Civic  Association  and  the  DeKalb  County  Departments 


By  Linda  Billingsley 
Photography  by  OIG  Staff 


One  of  the  prime  quarry  sites  shows  many  evidences  of 
the  ancient  Indians'  work  to  break  off  hunks  of 
soapstone  to  fashion  into  bowls.  Some  were  apparently 
unfinished  when  abandoned — no  one  knows  why. 
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of  Planning  and  Parks.  Armed  with  a  commitment  from 
the  DeKalb  County  Board  of  Commissioners  of  $50,000 
from  the  1977  budget,  these  citizens  are  leaving  no 
"soapstone"  unturned  in  Georgia  to  try  to  raise  the 
additional  needed  money  to  buy  this  site. 

The  Georgia  Conservancy  has  set  up  a  special  re- 
ceiving account  for  donations  which  are  tax-deductible 
and  will  be  returned  to  donors  if  this  site  is  not  pur- 
chased. Most  of  the  DeKalb  delegation  to  the  General 
Assembly  are  also  supporting  this  acquisition.  The  base 
of  support,  though,  must  be  an  effort  by  concerned  citi- 
zens to  preserve  this  rare  example  of  past  culture  that 
is  in  great  danger  of  being  lost  forever. 

In  August,  the  Georgia  Heritage  Trust  Commission 
adopted  a  resolution  which  said,  in  part:  "The  Georgia 
Heritage  Trust  Commission  supports  the  citizens'  efforts 
in  DeKalb  County  to  raise  the  money  to  purchase  the 
Prime  Soapstone  Quarry  Site.  .  .and  offers  help  and 
assistance,  wherever  possible. 

"The  preservation  of  this  nationally  significant  archae- 
ological site  is  urgent  if  the  area  is  to  be  saved  for  future 
generations  as  an  educational  research  laboratory  and 
as  a  natural  scenic  area." 

In  addition  to  its  archaeological  significance,  this  site 
does  indeed  contain  a  beautiful  natural  setting — an 
abundance  of  wildflowers,  wildlife,  large  rock  outcrops, 
steep  slopes,  marshes,  a  lake  and  a  near  climax  hard- 
wood forest.  The  added  benefit  is  through  opportunities 
for  passive  recreation,  such  as  nature  trails,  accessible  to 
a  large  metropolitan  area.  What  other  major  city  in  the 
United  States  has  such  a  rare  and  significant  oasis  on  its 
border? 

Georgians  are  blessed  with  a  fantastic  opportunity  to 
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Commercial  development  from  expanding  Atlanta 
threatens  Soapstone  Ridge. 

help  preserve  this  fascinating  place  for  present  and  fu- 
ture generations.  Many  examples  of  late  Indian  sites 
(500-1200  years  ago)  have  been  preserved  in  Georgia 
— Etowah  and  Ocmulgee  Indian  Mounds  are  but  two 
examples — but  none  are  nearly  as  old  as  Soapstone 
Ridge. 


Editor's  Note:  Linda  Billingsley  is  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Georgia  Conservancy  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Georgia  Heritage  Trust  Commission.  She 
has  been  very  active  in  efforts  to  preserve  Soapstone 
Ridge. 
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Letters 

to  tl>e  Editor 


Here's  proof  that  I  enjoy  OIG. 
Enclosed  is  my  check  for  another 
three  year  renewal.  However,  I  must 
object  to  the  editorial  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  OIG. 

First,  your  so-called  negative  ac- 
tion by  Congressman  McDonald  is 
not  viewed  as  such  by  all  of  us  in 
the  Seventh  District.  This  particu- 
lar park  controversy  was  made  an 
issue  by  his  opponent  before  the 
recent  election,  and  we  re-elected  a 
great  Congressman. 

I  personally  don't  feel  that  I 
should  be  taxed  for  Atlanta's  parks 
and  recreation,  and  that's  exactly 
the  real  reason  for  the  Chattahoo- 
chee Park.  The  Atlanta  newspapers, 
in  so  many  words,  recently  stated 
this  and  their  concern  for  Atlanta's 
future  park  needs.  Obviously  Atlanta 
is  not  concerned  with  the  cesspool 
below  Atlanta  which  is  also  the  Chat- 
tahoochee. 

As  I  understand  it,  several  parks, 
here  and  elsewhere,  are  being  closed 
for  lack  of  interest  and  funds. 

Why  not  a  user  fee?  With  a  proper 
fee  all  worthy  parks,  recreation  areas 
and  even  National  Forests  could  be 
self-sustaining.  Properly  designed 
and  laid  out  with  only  one,  maybe 
two  entrances,  and  exits  at  the  larger 
areas,  they  could  be  better  controlled 
with  less  manpower  than  presently 
required.  Also  this  to  a  great  extent 
would  eliminate  the  midnight  dis- 
turbances, such  as  the  recent  ones 
at  Lakes  Lanier  and  Allatoona. 

OIG  is  not  available  free  to  every- 
one and  that's  as  it  should  be  in  a 
capitalistic  society.  Parks  and  recrea- 
tion should  not  be  exempted.  Noth- 
ing is  free.  Oversimplification,  per- 
haps, but  we  all  must  live  with 
reality. 

Alfred  W.  Garrett,  Jr. 
Cedartown,  GA 


I  was  somewhat  encouraged  by 
the  editorial,  "No  Park — This  Year," 


which  appeared  in  the  November 
issue  of  Outdoors  in  Georgia.  This 
was  the  first  item  of  substance  to 
appear  in  your  publication  since  you 
tossed  caution  to  the  wind  in  August 
and  took  a  firm  stand  in  opposition 
to  deaths  on  the  highway. 

It  is  disheartening  that  the  fine 
talent  which  produces  the  bland 
stories  found  within  your  colorful 
covers  can't  be  channeled  toward 
informing  citizens  about  current  and 
important  environmental  issues  such 
as  PCB's  and  the  proposed  Richard 
B.  Russell  Dam.  These  problems  are 
real,  immediate,  and  demand  our 
attention  and  action,  now.  I  doubt 
that  they  will  ever  be  dealt  with  in 
Outdoors  in  Georgia. 

What  are  PCB's?  How  will  they 
effect  our  environment?  How  can 
future  spills  be  avoided?  What  will 
the  latest  Corps  of  Engineer  Pyra- 
mid cost  taxpayers,  the  sportsman, 
our  children?  Your  magazine  has 
the  potential  to  inform  Georgia's 
citizens,  and  the  citizen  has  the  right 
to  be  informed. 

Your  magazine  is  safe;  I'm  quite 
sure  that  you  anger  no  one.  That,  I 
fear,  is  a  condemnation,  not  a  praise. 
You,  as  journalists,  are  not  doing 
your  job  if  no  eyebrows  are  raised. 

So,  be  content  to  produce  a  maga- 
zine with  pretty  photographs  and 
moody  little  tales  of  someone's  child- 
hood love  affair  with  his  rifle  and 
continue  to  ignore  the  important,  yes 
controversial,  issues  that  will  ulti- 
mately determine  our  state's  future. 

Richard  Simon 
East  Point,  GA 

See  page  19,  this  issue. 


I  have  delayed  writing  you  for  the 
first  2-3  years  because  I  didn't  want 
to  take  all  the  time  necessary  to  find 
all  the  nice  words  I  could  say  about 
your  magazine.  Your  features,  pho- 
tography and  art  are  outstanding. 
As  a  former  part-time  hunter,  out- 
doorsman,  and  now  particularly  as  a 
part-time  fisherman,  you  stand  at  the 
very  top  of  my  magazine  list. 

I  travel  a  lot  in  the  southeastern 


states  and  spend  considerable  time  in 
your  southeastern  area  (Savannah- 
Brunswick). 

Fishing  in  some  of  our  travels  is 
sometimes  limited  due  to  the  high 
cost  of  non-resident  licenses.  Why 
don't  the  states  make  it  easier  for 
traveling  senior  citizens  with  limited 
incomes  to  fish  as  long  as  they  are 
paying  guests  of  that  state? 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  three 
more  years. 

J.  C.  Stone 
Bynum,  AL 

ANS.  Thanks  for  the  kind  words. 
As  to  the  matter  of  fishing  licenses 
and  travelers,  the  income  derived 
from  the  sale  of  licenses  is  a  very 
large  part  of  the  budget  for  our  fish- 
eries management  activities.  Our 
non-resident  fishing  licenses,  at 
$10.25  (season)  or  $3.25  (5-day 
trip)  are  hardly  exorbitant.  Regard- 
less of  what  other  fees  or  costs  a 
tourist  pays  during  the  course  of  a 
visit,  they  directly  contribute  very 
little  to  the  work  of  our  fisheries 
section. 


Here  is  my  subscription  to  Out- 
doors in  Georgia.  To  be  honest,  I've 
been  skeptical  about  subscribing  to  a 
"sportsman's"  magazine  because  I 
don't  hunt  or  fish  regularly.  How- 
ever, seeing  some  old  copies  of  OIG 
on  a  friend's  desk  I  glanced  inside 
and  discovered  that  your  magazine 
covers  the  whole  outdoor  spectrum. 

As  a  photographer  who  enjoys  the 
outdoors  very  much  I  was  amazed 
and  delighted  at  the  full  scope  of 
articles  in  OIG.  The  photography  is 
great,  the  articles  informative  and 
high-spirited.  I  even  enjoyed  the 
hunting  stories. 

I'm  also  giving  a  gift  subscription 
to  a  friend.  Now  we  both  can  enjoy 
the  magazine  for  ALL  people  who 
love  Georgia's  outdoors! 

Enclosed  please  find  my  check 
for  the  amount  of  eight  ($8.00)  dol- 
lars, five  ($5.00)  for  my  subscrip- 
tion plus  three  ($3.00)  for  the  gift 
subscription. 

Russell  Clay 
Marietta,  GA 


Jaijuary  1977 
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edited  by  Bill  Hammack 


PCB  INVESTIGATION  IN  GEORGIA 

Joe  D.  Tanner,  Commissioner  of  Georgia's  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  (DNR),  and  Leonard  Led- 
better, Director  of  DNR's  Environmental  Protection  Di- 
vision, had  some  good  news  on  the  PCB  front  for 
anglers  in  the  Lake  Hartwell  section.  Earlier,  Tanner 
had  had  good  news  about  PCBs  for  fishermen  and  fish- 
erwomen  throughout  Georgia,  save  in  the  Coosa  River 
basin.  However,  Tanner  and  Jack  Crockford,  director 
of  DNR's  Game  and  Fish  Division,  had  some  bad  news 
for  duck  and  woodcock  hunters  in  the  Coosa  River- 
Floyd   County  area. 

PCB  (polychlorinated  biphenyl)  created  great  con- 
cern not  long  ago  when  its  presence  above  the  five 
parts  per  million  (ppm)  limit  recommended  by  the 
federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration  was  detected 
in  some  Georgia  fish. 

Last  August  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  issued  an  advisory  against  eating  fish 
from  the  main  body  of  Lake  Hartwell  and  the  Tugaloo 
River.  However,  Leonard  Ledbetter  held  that  this  ac- 
tion by  EPA  was  taken  on  incomplete  data,  and  that 
fish  from  Georgia  waters  in  the  Hartwell  area  posed 
no  problem.  In  November,  the  EPA  agreed  with  Led- 
better and  lifted  its  advisory  against  eating  fish  taken 
from  Tugaloo  River  and  the  main  body  of  Hartwell.  As 
soon  as  DNR  heard  that  happy  word,  Tanner  and  Led- 
better let  everybody  know. 

Word  for  hunters  in  the  Coosa  basin,  however,  is 
not  happy.  Investigation  by  DNR  revealed  that  wood 
ducks,  mallards  and  woodcock  from  the  Coosa-Floyd 
County  area  have  PCB  levels  exceeding  the  five  ppm 
limit,  and  the  Board  of  Natural  Resources  issued  an 
advisory  against  eating  them.  Jack  Crockford  said,  "I 
am  not  surprised  at  these  findings  in  light  of  the  PCB 
levels  in  fish  taken  from  streams  in  this  area." 

In  September  DNR  closed  the  Coosa  from  Rome  to 
the  Alabama  border  and  sections  of  the  Oostanaula 
and  Etowah  Rivers  to  commercial  fishing  and  issued 
advisories  against  eating  fish  from  those  portions  of 
those  streams  because  of  PCB  levels  above  the  five 
ppm  limit.  The  advisories  on  these  rivers  are  still  in 
effect.  The  Coosa  was  closed  to  commercial  fishing 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Etowah  and  Oostanaula 
Rivers  to  the  state  line.  The  Etowah  was  closed  to  com- 
mercial fishing  from  the  U.S.  Highway  41  1  bridge 
downstream  to  the  confluence  with  the  Oostanaula, 
which  was  closed  from  State  Highway  156  down- 
stream to  the  confluence  with  the  Etowah. 

Crockford  emphasized  that  the  advisory  against 
eating  wood  ducks,  mallards  and  woodcock  taken  in 
the  Coosa  basin  area  does  not  apply  to  game  birds 
in  any  other  area  of  the  state. 

Other  wildlife  tested  by  DNR  in  this  area  showed 
either  minor  trace  amounts  of  PCB  or  the  chemical  was 


not  detectible.  Among  species  tested  were  squirrels, 
bullfrogs,  beavers,  rabbits,  snakes  and  muskrats. 

Investigation  for  PCB  continues  throughout  the  state 
as  EPD  and  Game  and  Fish  monitor  wildlife.  In  a  state- 
wide study  of  fish  taken  from  streams  and  lakes 
throughout  Georgia,  EPD  found  that  no  closure  or 
warning  advisory  was  necessary  except  in  the  Coosa 
basin.  In  fact,  PCB  was  non-detectible  in  the  majority 
of  the  fish  tested— traces  of  PCB  below  0.20  ppm  are 
not  detectible. 

On  balance,  anglers  and  hunters  in  Georgia  can 
be  free  from  PCB  fear,  except  in  the  Coosa  basin.  DNR 
will  continue  its  investigations  in  that  area— as  well  as 
staying  on  the  alert  for  PCB  or  any  other  chemical 
hazard  throughout  the  state— and  will  immediately  re- 
port to  the  public  whatever  they  find  as  soon  as  they 
find  it. 


CONSERVATION  RANGERS  ON  THE  JOB, 
ON  THE  GROUND  .  .  . 

Time:  the  night  of  Nov.  8  and  the  early  morning 

hours  of  Nov.  9. 

Place:  Coffee  County,  Ga. 

Sgt.  Harvey  McCauley  and  Ranger  Herman  Wells  of 
the  Game  and  Fish  Law  Enforcement  Section  got  a 
phone  call  from  somebody  who  wanted  to  remain 
anonymous.  The  caller  tipped  the  rangers  about  what 
might  be  some  illegal  night  hunting  for  deer  by  a  cer- 
tain person  on  a  certain  field  in  Coffee  County.  The 
rangers  drove  out  to  the  field  and  waited.  By  8:30  p.m., 
a  pickup  truck  appeared.  Soon,  the  intent  of  the  two 
persons  in  the  truck  became  obvious.  The  officers  ap- 
prehended the  men  for  illegal  deer  hunting  at  night, 
carried  them  to  the  sheriff's  office  and  confiscated  the 
vehicle  and  firearms.  Neither  was  the  man  about 
whom  they  had  been  tipped.  They  returned  to  the  same 
field,  parking  in  the  same  spot  near  the  field.  At  10:30 
p.m.  they  stopped  a  second  truck  with  two  individuals 
in  it,  made  a  case  for  hunting  deer  at  night,  took  these 
two  to  the  sheriff's  office  and  confiscated  the  vehicle 
and  guns.  The  rangers  still  had  not  caught  the  man 
about  whom  they  had  been  warned.  Again  they  re- 
turned to  the  same  field,  same  parking  spot.  At  1:15  in 
the  morning,  a  third  truck  with  two  men  in  it  showed 
up.  The  rangers  attempted  to  stop  it,  but  the  truck  took 
off,  the  driver  ignoring  the  flashing  blue  light  of  the 
rangers.  The  rangers  chased  the  truck  for  three  miles, 
when  the  driver  of  the  truck  lost  control  and  hit  a  pine 
tree.  The  truck  was  demolished.  The  rangers  took  the 
men  to  the  hospital.  Neither  was  the  man  they  had 
been  told  to  apprehend.  When  the  hunters  were  re- 
leased back  into  the  custody  of  the  rangers,  the  officers 
carried  them  to  the  sheriff's  office  and  did  the  paper- 
work confiscating  the  wrecked  truck. 
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After  arresting  six  men,  confiscating  five  firearms 
and  three  vehicles  in  about  five  hours,  the  only  com- 
ment Sgt.  McCauley  had  was,  "If  Herman  Wells  and  I 
hadn't  run  out  of  nighttime  hours,  I  do  believe  we'd 
have  caught  the  man  we  were  looking  for.  Maybe  we'll 
have  better  luck  next  time." 

.  .  .  AND   IN   THE  AIR 

As  Georgia's  first  1976  dove  season  opened,  avia- 
tion support  for  Game  and  Fish  Law  Enforcement  re- 
sulted in  70  cases  being  made  for  illegal  hunting,  most 
of  which  were  booked  on  opening  day,  reports  Captain 
Charles  A.  Spillner,  chief  pilot  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Section. 

In  providing  aerial  support  for  dove  season  opening 
this  year,  the  aviation  unit  flew  more  than  29  hours, 
checking  fields  throughout  the  state.  Law  Enforcement 
fliers  and  airborne  observers  always  are  on  the  lookout 
for  any  illegal  activity,  such  as  illegal  fishing,  coastal 
and  inland,  night  deer  hunting  and  baited  duck  ponds. 

"Besides  assisting  in  the  apprehension  of  violators, 
Game  and  Fish  Law  Enforcement  aircraft  on  patrol  act 
as  a  deterrent  to  illegal  hunting  and  fishing,"  Spillner 
said.  "Our  records  show  that  when  we  log  a  good  num- 
ber of  hours  of  flight  time  in  an  area,  illegal  activity 
there  is  reduced." 

Game  and  Fish  Law  Enforcement  aircraft,  while  few 
in  number,  cover  the  state. 


LEWIS   ISLAND,   A   NATIONAL   LANDMARK 

Lewis  Island,  which  lies  above  Darien  in  the  lower 
Altamaha  River  swamp,  has  become  an  official  item 
on  the  National  Registry  of  Natural  Landmarks. 

In  ceremonies  at  Darien,  a  bronze  plaque  signifying 
the  island's  new  status  was  presented  to  the  state  of 
Georgia.  Sam  Cofer  of  St.  Simons  Island,  coastal  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Natural  Resources,  accepted  the 
plaque  on  behalf  of  the  state  from  David  Thompson 
of  the  National  Park  Service. 

Cofer  said  Lewis  Island  is  a  prime  example  of  a 
rare  natural  area,  noting  that  it  exhibits  several  rare 
species  of  plant  and  animal  life.  He  said  1,300  year 
old  bald  cypress  trees  grow  on  the  island,  and  that 
swallowtail  kites  have  been  observed  there. 

He  pointed  out  that  "William  Bartram  was  one  of 
the  first  natural  historians  to  assess  our  local  natural 
heritage.  The  acquisition  of  Lewis  Island  helps  us 
carry  forward  and  protect  what  Bartram  first  saw.  The 
Georgia  Department  of  Natural  Resources  accepts  re- 
sponsibility for  the  stewardship  of  this  area." 

Lewis  Island  will  eventually  be  used  for  outdoor 
education,  primitive  recreation,  hunting  and  fishing 
and  other  activities,  Cofer  said. 


such  as  a  beautiful  basket,  a  colorful  quilt  soon  to 
grace  a  little  girl's  bedroom  or  perhaps  a  handmade 
doll  worthy  of  your  greatest  envy?  Many  of  these  al- 
most forgotten  arts  and  crafts  will  be  on  display  at 
Unicoi  State  Park  between  the  hours  of  10:00  a.m.  and 
6:00  p.m.  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  February  19-20, 
1977,  as  the  annual  Fireside  Craft-Art  Show  opens, 
opens. 

For  the  second  year,  Unicoi's  beautiful  lodge  and 
conference  center  will  be  the  scene  for  this  show  which 
will  attract  many  of  the  finest  craftsmen  from  the 
Southeast  who  will  be  exhibiting  and  selling  their  work 
at  the  show. 

Unicoi  State  Park  superintendent,  Glenn  Suggs,  has 
stated  that  he  and  his  staff  are  eagerly  awaiting  this 
year's  show,  fully  anticipatfng  last  year's  visitation  of 
4,000  people  will  be  easily  surpassed.  There  will  be 
many  special  activities  planned  over  the  winter  week- 
end at  the  north  Georgia  mountains  state  park  such 
as  craft  demonstrations  and  mountain  music. 

Unicoi's  restaurant  will  feature  its  usual  good  food 
from  old  country  recipes  and  hospitality  from  break- 
fast through  supper  both  days. 

The  park  will  provide  parking  and  shuttle  service 
from  the  parking  area  to  the  lodge  at  no  cost.  Suggs 
quickly  reassures  anyone  interested  in  attending  the 
show  that  there  is  no  admission  charge  to  any  of  the 
special  activities  planned  for  the  weekend. 

Overnight  accommodations  are  available  at  Unicoi 
and  in  the  nearby  alpine  village  of  Helen. 

At  least  40  craftsmen  from  throughout  the  South- 
east are  planning  to  exhibit  their  wares  with  crafts 
ranging  from  basketry,  candles,  creative  blacksmith- 
ing,  dulcimer  making,  handblown  glass,  handmade 
dolls,  handmade  furniture,  and  jewelry.  There  will 
also  be  exhibits  on  macrame,  photography,  pottery, 
stained  glass,  stuffed  toys,  watercolors,  weaving  and 
wood  carving. 

Information  on  lodging  at  Unicoi  State  Park  as  well 
as  printed  information  on  the  second  annual  Fireside 
Craft-Art  Show  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  Unicoi 
State  Park,  P.O.  Box  256,  Helen,  Georgia  30545, 
(404)  878-2201. 


FIRESIDE  CRAFT-ART  SHOW 
February  19-20,  1977 
Unicoi  State  Park 

Have  you  ever  watched  the  hands  of  a  true  artisan 
as  he  skillfully  completed  the  fabrication  of  some  item 


MAGAZINE  PRICES  GO  UP 
In  March  subscription  rates  for  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  will  be  raised.  The  new  rates  will  be: 
$5.00  for  one  year,  $8.00  for  two  years,  and 
$9.00  for  three  years.  In  addition,  the  six  month 
subscription  offer  will  be  dropped.  All  new  sub- 
scriptions postmarked  before  March  1,  1977  will 
be  processed  at  the  old  rates. 

The  decision  to  raise  the  rates  was  not  made 
lightly.  The  same  inflationary  spiral  which  has 
affected  the  business  community  has  affected 
Outdoors  in  Georgia.  In  the  face  of  rising  costs  it 
has  become  necessary  to  increase  prices  if  the 
quality  of  the  magazine  is  to  be  maintained. 
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Editorial 


Conservation 


i 


f  there  is  one  thing  the  abundance  of  cold 
weather  along  with  the  shortage  of  natural  gas 
should  impress  upon  us,  it  is  that  conservation 
must  become  an  ingrained  way  of  life  ...  a 
working  part  of  our  individual  and  collective 
vocabulary.  The  time  is  past  for  lip  service  to 
conservation  as  an  ideal.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
buckle  down  and  make  it  a  reachable  goal,  an 
objective  to  be  achieved  in  the  fundamental  in- 
terest of  conservation. 

Obviously  there  are  things  we  can  do  right 
now:  turn  down  thermostats,  drive  less  than 
usual  and  wash  clothes  only  when  the  machine  is 
full  are  among  the  several  suggestions  advanced 
which  will  help  us  conserve  existing  energy  re- 
sources. Beyond  that,  it  is  likely  that  the  federal 
government  will  need  to  de-regulate  the  price  of 
natural  gas  so  that  private  enterprise  will  be  en- 
couraged to  find  new  sources  of  natural  gas  and 
other  necessary  energy  resources.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  governmental  de-regulation  will  re- 
sult in  rising  costs  to  the  consumer,  but  that  is 
what  will  offer  the  necessary  incentive  for  explo- 
ration by  oil  and  gas  companies. 

In  the  long  run,  conservation  of  existing  en- 
ergy resources  is  hardly  more  than  a  stop-gap 
measure.  These  resources  are  non-renewable. 
They  can  be  exhausted.  They  probably  will  be. 
The  solution  lies  ultimately  in  developing  alter- 


native energy  sources,  such  as  solar  or  nuclear 
power. 

Our  state,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  taking  posi- 
tive steps  to  encourage  development  of  alterna- 
tive energy  sources.  There  is  a  concerted  effort, 
for  instance,  to  bring  the  National  Solar  Energy 
Research  Institute  to  Georgia.  In  Atlanta  the 
George  A.  Towns  Elementary  School  is  one  of 
the  few  public  places  in  the  nation  that  is  heated 
and  cooled  by  solar  energy.  Solar  homes  are 
being  constructed  in  many  parts  of  Georgia  and 
throughout  the  Sunbelt. 

Additionally,  there  are  laws  designed  to  en- 
courage use  of  solar  energy.  These  proposed 
incentives  would  exempt  solar  energy  systems 
from  sales  and  use  taxes  and  would  permit  local 
governing  authorities  to  exempt  residential  and 
commercial  solar  systems  from  property  taxes. 
To  help  alleviate  Georgia's  energy  crisis,  Gov- 
ernor Busbee  is  asking  local  governing  authori- 
ties to  adopt  these  incentives. 

There  is  not  enough  energy  for  us  to  continue 
doing  things  the  way  we  have  been  doing  them. 
After  all,  factories  are  closing,  people  are  out  of 
work,  because  of  the  present  energy  shortage. 
Scientists  claim  that  if  we  continue  using  energy 
at  our  present  rate,  we  will  use  as  much  in  the 
next  25  years  as  we  have  in  all  of  recorded  his- 
tory. Now  is  our  last  chance  to  change  our  ways. 
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By  Susan  K.  Wood 
Art  by  Mike  Nunn 


Gold!  Its  mere  mention  once  turned  friend 
against  friend,  caused  law-abiding  citizens  to 
abandon  society's  canons,  made  temperate  men 
suddenly  savage  and  caused  fortune  hunters  to 
roam  unknown  lands  in  wild-eyed  greed.  And 
here  in  Georgia,  some  twenty  years  before 
California's  gold  rush,  Benjamin  Parks 
stumped^  his  toe  on  a  big,  shiny  yellow 
rock,  no  doubt  cu^ed  a  little,  then  halted 
in  his  tracks.  That  rock,  it  turned  out,  was 
solid  gold. 

And  as  Parks  later  reported,  'The  news 
got  abroad,  and  such  excitement  you  never  j 
saw.  \t  seemed  within  a  few  days,  as  if  the  ' 
whole  world  must  have  heard  of  it;  for  men 
came  from  every  state!  had  ever  heard  of.    I 
They  came  a'foot,  on  horseback,  and  in 
wagons,  acting  more  like  crazy  men  than 
anything  else." 

Suddenly  Auraria,  Americas  first  gold 
rush  town,  was  booming.  Would-be  miners 
swarmed  to  a  ridge  bdtfween  two  gold-bearing 
rivers,  and  "  .  .  .  by  1833  there  were  one' 
hundred  dwellings,  eighteen  or  twenty  stores, 
twelve  or  fifteen  law  offices,  four  or  five  taverns 
and  a  newspaper,"  one  miner  wrote.  Now  only 
Woody's  Grocery  and  a  few  dilapidated  struc- 
tures remain — once  booming  Auraria  is  all  but 
a  ghost  town. 

Today  at  the  Dahlonega  Courthouse  Gold 
Museum,  visitors  can  feel  some  of  the  excite- 
ment these  go-for-broke  miners  must  have  felt 
during  America's  first  gold  rush  here  in  North 
Georgia.  If  you  feel  lucky,  try  panning  for  your 
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own  fortune  in  gold  in  nearby  streams.  Or  just 
be  content  to  hear  Mary  McGonagle,  museum 
curator,  tell  stories  of  the  struggles  for  Georgia's 
gold. 

.The  brick  museum  on  the  square  in  Dahlon- 
ega  dates  from  1836  when  it  was  built  to  serve 
as  Lumpkin  County's  courthouse.  The  boom- 
ing gold  rush  settlements  here  surely  needed 
some  law  and  order  in  the  early  1830s.  As  one 
Auraria  miner  described  his  now-quiet  commu- 
nity, "I  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  more  unmoral 
community  than  exists  around  these  mines; 
drunkenness,  gambling,  fighting,  lewdness  and 
every  other  vice  exists  here  to  an  awful  extent." 

But  because  of  land  disputes  in  Auraria,  the 
courthouse  was  erected  six  miles  away,  and  the 
town  of  Dahlonega,  soon  to  eclipse  Auraria, 
was  founded.  Legend  has  it  that  the  courthouse 
truly  has  its  foundation  in  justice — a  Bible  lies 
under  each  corner.  And  once  the  imposing 
courthouse  was  completed  and  its  builder  Eph- 
raim  Clayton  paid  in  gold  bullion,  some  of  the 
area's  disputed  land  claims  were  officially  set- 
tled. But  you  can  be  sure  that  many  others  were 
settled  out  of  court  with  fists  or  guns. 

The  courthouse  served  its  purpose  until  1965 
when  it  was  given  to  the  state  to  serve  as  a  mu- 
seum of  a  by-gone  era.  If  you  look  closely,  you'll 
find  flecks  of  gold  in  the  mortar  and  red  brick, 
made  down  on  Cane  Creek.  Inside  the  museum, 
samples  of  gold  mined  in  the  area  just  might  put 
ideas  into  your  head.  It's  gorgeous  stuff,  that 
gold  dust,  those  shiny,  golden  nuggets.  It's  the 
stuff  of  which  dreams  are  made. 

With  their  heads  full  of  dreams,  avaricious 
miners  invaded  North  Georgia,  with  not  a 
thought  of  the  Indians  who  owned  the  land.  The 
Cherokee  nation,  you  see,  lived  on  the  very  land 
where  Benjamin  Parks  stumped  his  toe  on  gold. 
Dahlonega,  in  fact,  got  its  name  from  the  Chero- 
kee word  "talonega"  meaning  precious  yellow. 
The  state  had  already  begun  proceedings  to 
move  the  Indians  from  the  lands  the  white  men 
coveted,  but  discovery  of  gold  made  immediate 
action  mandatory.  Georgia's  gold  and  white 
men's  greed  resulted  in  the  removal  of  14,000 
Cherokees  from  Georgia  in  the  winter  of  1  838-9. 
Forced  to  leave  their  homes  and  most  of  their 
possessions  to  head  west  through  ice  and  snow, 
some  4,500  Cherokees,  mostly  the  very  young 
and  the  elderly,  died  on  this  "Trail  of  Tears." 
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The  miners,  though,  cared  little  of  the  wrath 
and  destruction  and  turmoil  they  caused.  Noth- 
ing mattered  to  them  but  their  shiny  yellow  gold. 
Gold  fever  had  brought  10,000  or  so  fortune 
hunters  to  Dahlonega  and  Auraria.  But  mining 
was  no  easy  task,  by  any  means.  Much  early 
mining  involved  tedious  panning,  but  as  the 
museum's  exhibits  show,  open  cut  mining,  hy- 
draulic mining  and  the  use  of  dredge  boats  soon 
made  large-scale  mining  easier. 
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How  much  gold  was  actually  mined  in  the 
Lumpkin  County  area,  no  one  knows.  Roughly 
$700  per  day  is  said  to  have  been  coined  at 
Templeton  Reid's  independent  mining  opera- 
tion in  Gainesville,  and  $1,763,900  of  Georgia 
gold  was  coined  at  the  U.S.  Mint  in  Philadelphia 
before  1838.  So  much  gold  was  found  in  Geor- 
gia that  a  U.S.  Branch  Mint  was  built  in  1838 
in  Dahlonega.  Until  1861  when  the  mint  closed, 
some  $6  million  in  coins  was  minted  here. 


By  1 849  gold  finds  in  North  Georgia  had  be- 
come sporadic,  but  miners  were  encouraged  by 
word  of  gold  for  the  taking  somewhere  out  west. 
Once  more,  hearty  gold-diggers  moved  on  to 
seek  their  fortunes,  and  Templeton  Reid  moved 
his  minting  operation  to  California.  Matthew 
F.  Stephenson,  assayer  of  Dahlonega's  Mint, 
entreated  the  fickle  miners  to  stay.  Pointing  to 
a  nearby  ridge,  he  shouted,  'There's  millions  in 
it!"  The  doctor's  words  were  later  embellished 
by  Mark  Twain  when  he  wrote,  "Thar's  gold 
in  them  thar  hills!" 

The  miners  left  Georgia  anyway,  leaving  Au- 
raria  to  lapse  into  obscurity.  But  gold  was  never 
forgotten  around  here.  In  1 896  when  an  official 
state  report  indicated  that  much  of  Georgia's 
gold  remained  unmined,  mining  companies 
sprouted  again.  The  largest,  The  Consolidated 
Mining  Company,  sold  over  $5  million  in  stock 
but  six  years  later  auctioned  property  and  mines 
at  a  bankruptcy  sale  for  $27,000. 

In  recent  years,  several  mines  have  reopened 
with  new  owners  trying  their  hand  at  both  old 
and  newer  mining  methods  to  seek  their  for- 
tunes. In  1970,  one  mine  was  reopened,  but  no 
one  knows  how  much  gold  has  been  mined  there. 
Everyone  hopes  for  that  one-in-a-million  chance 
of  striking  it  rich,  but  the  dreamers  who  visit 
Dahlonega  should  remember  that  some  states 
have  produced  more  gold  in  one  year  than  Geor- 
gia has  seen  since  1828. 

Tales  of  the  life  and  toils  of  Georgia  miners 
are  told  at  the  Dahlonega  Courthouse  Gold  Mu- 
seum which  offers  a  glimpse  of  a  Georgia  many 
never  knew  existed.  Visitors  learn  the  rags-to- 
riches  story  of  Rowdy  Harrison  Riley,  see  the 
museum's  heart-of-pine  moldings,  pegged  floors 
and  walls  and  the  2,500  pound  safe  used  in  the 
courthouse  from  1886  to  1965.  Learn  the  tech- 
niques of  mining  here.  Or  see  a  map  of  the  area's 
mines  including  the  one  Ulysses  S.  Grant  sold 
to  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  the  one  bought  by  John 
C.  Calhoun  for  $10,000  only  to  be  worth  one- 
tenth  of  the  purchase  price. 

The  museum  is  open  from  9  to  5  Tuesday 
through  Saturday  and  on  Sunday  from  2  until 
5:30.  On  the  square  in  a  sleepy,  quaint  town 
with  more  than  its  small  town's  share  of  gift  and 
antique  shops,  restaurants  and  emporiums,  and 
but  one  stop  light,  the  Dahlonega  Courthouse 
Gold  Museum  is  a  treasure  in  itself.  D 
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Saltwater 
Records 


By  Jingle  Davis 
Photography  by  Jim  Couch 


Fishermen,  oil  your  reels  and  tidy  up  your  tackle 
boxes.  There's  a  good  chance  a  world  record  game  fish 
will  be  caught  in  Georgia's  coastal  waters  in  the  near 
future. 

This  prediction  comes  from  Larry  D.  Smith,  who 
keeps  track  of  Georgia's  record-setting  fish  as  part  of  his 
duties  as  DNR's  Sport  Fisheries  Program  chief. 

"We  already  have  a  state  record  hammerhead  shark 
larger  than  the  existing  world  record  hammerhead,*' 
Smith  said.  "Unfortunately,  our  hammerhead  was  re- 
corded before  the  IGFA  (International  Game  Fishing 
Association)  recognized  that  particular  shark  as  a  game 
fish,  so  ours  didn't  make  the  IGFA  world  record  list." 
IGFA's  current  world  record  hammerhead  for  all  tackle 
is  703  pounds,  while  the  Georgia  record  is  770  pounds. 

As  far  as  world  records  are  concerned,  Smith  thinks 
Georgia  fishermen  will  have  even  better  odds  of  setting 
new  ones  in  the  coming  years. 
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"I  think  IGFA  will  soon  be  recognizing  more  shark 
species  as  game  fish,  and  Georgia  waters  have  an  abun- 
dant shark  population,"  he  said. 

Another  plus  factor  for  Georgia  anglers  is  DNR's  arti- 
ficial reef  project,  a  program  which  has  established  five 
coastal  fishing  reefs  offshore  in  the  past  few  years.  Three 
more  reefs  are  now  in  the  works.  Duane  Harris,  in 
charge  of  the  project,  explained  that  the  bare  sand  bot- 
tom off  Georgia's  coast  provided  almost  no  suitable 
natural  habitat  for  game  fish  such  as  snapper,  grouper, 
king  and  Spanish  mackerel,  sailfish  and  barracuda.  In 
order  to  catch  those  fish,  anglers  usually  had  to  make  the 
long  trip  out  to  Sapelo  live  bottom,  the  snapper  banks  or 
the  Gulf  Stream. 

But  the  new  reefs — lying  at  distances  of  eight  to  25 
miles  offshore — are  causing  the  picture  to  change.  State 
record  bluefish,  cobia,  jack  crevalle,  king  mackerel, 
thresher  shark,  blackfin  tuna,  gray  triggcrfish  and  greater 
amberjack  were  all  caught  at  artificial  reef  sites. 

Although  DNR's  state  record  program  is  only  a  few 
years  old,  there  are  more  than  a  few  impressive  lunkers 
on  the  list  already. 

For  example,  Chuck  Hall's  tiger  shark,  caught  in  St. 
Simons  channel  in  1975.  Hall  fought  the  794  pound 
monster  for  over  four  hours  before  bringing  it  up  to  the 
boat,  then  discovered  there's  no  graceful  way  to  fit  a 
12'/2  foot  shark  into  a  20  foot  boat.  So,  Chuck  towed 
the  fish  to  shore.  "Every  time  it  wiggled,  it  pulled  the 
transom  underwater,"  he  said  later. 

Even  novices  to  saltwater  have  a  chance  at  the  big 
ones.  Tommy  Hall  of  Waycross  brought  in  a  record 
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spotted  sea  trout  this  summer,  and  anglers  who've  spent 
a  lifetime  stalking  the  wily  trout  are  still  muttering  about 
that  particular  prize  winner.  Tommy  caught  his  9  pound, 
7  ounce  trout  on  his  second  coastal  fishing  trip. 

One  young  Brunswick  man,  Allen  Woods,  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  holding  three  state  saltwater  game  fish  records 
— for  bluefish,  grouper  and  king  mackerel. 

Although  he  attributes  his  success  to  "a  lot  of  luck," 
Woods  also  puts  a  lot  of  time,  effort,  money  and  thought 
into  his  fishing. 

A  member  of  one  of  the  most  active  clubs  on  the 
coast,  the  Golden  Isles  Sportfishing  Club,  Woods  fishes 
the  offshore  reef  year-round.  He  keeps  a  detailed  note- 
book of  each  trip,  logging  such  data  as  the  names  of  his 
fishing  companions,  what  each  person  caught,  what  bait 
was  used,  and  any  other  fish  spotted,  unusual  sitings,  sea 
conditions  and  so  on.  That  may  seem  to  be  a  lot  of 
trouble,  but  Woods  has  three  state  records  to  prove  his 
method  works. 

He  is  a  vocal  advocate  of  the  artificial  reef  program 
and  not  surprisingly,  since  two  of  his  three  state  record 
fish  were  caught  at  reef  sites.  He  still  isn't  sure  where  he 


caught  his  state-record  grouper — his  compass  was  off 
that  day,  and  he's  never  again  been  able  to  locate  that 
particular  stretch  of  ocean. 

He'd  like  to  see  additional  reefs  built  out  to  about  40 
miles.  One  reason  for  this,  he  said,  is  the  fact  that  the 
reefs  closer  to  shore  are  sometimes  crowded  with  fishing 
boats. 

"One  day  last  year  at  'G'  Reef  (off  Jekyll  Island), 
there  were  17  boats  trolling.  Fourteen  were  circling  the 
reef  clockwise,  but  three  oddballs  insisted  on  trolling  the 
other  way,"  he  said. 

In  addition  to  fascinating  stories  recounted  by  the 
record-holding  fishermen,  the  records  list  itself  makes 
interesting  reading,  especially  if  one  looks  for  common 
denominators,  such  as  where  the  big  fish  are  caught  and 
the  times  of  year  they  bite. 

Most  coastal  fishermen  swear  the  best  season  for 
spotted  sea  trout  and  several  other  inshore  species  is  dur- 
ing cool  autumn  months.  In  terms  of  numbers,  they  may 
be  right,  but  the  Georgia  list  shows  that  not  a  single  state 
record  fish  was  caught  in  October,  November  or  Decem- 
ber. The  majority  of  record-holders  were  landed  during 
the  summer  months. 

As  to  where  the  big  ones  are  caught,  the  statistics  may 
be  deceiving.  Although  Chatham  County  is  the  most 
populous  coastal  area  in  Georgia,  only  two  existing  rec- 
ord fish  have  been  brought  in  there,  while  25  existing 
state  records  came  from  the  waters  of  Glynn  and  Cam- 
den Counties. 

"I  don't  think  that's  a  true  indication  of  fish  popula- 
tions, though,"  Larry  Smith  said.  "Our  state  records  pro- 
gram is  based  in  Brunswick,  and  it  may  be  that  people  in 
this  area  are  more  aware  of  and  take  a  greater  interest 
in  the  program." 

Nor  does  it  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that  more  peo- 
ple are  fishing  the  south  Georgia  coast,  as  more  than 
half  the  licensed  bait  dealers  operate  in  Chatham  County. 
Even  in  the  Brunswick-Glynn  County  area,  there  are 
people  who  haven't  heard  of  the  state  records  program. 
A  few  months  ago,  St.  Simons  Island  resident  Tom  San- 
born caught  a  giant  flounder,  took  it  home,  cleaned  it 
and  put  it  on  ice. 

"Even  with  the  head  and  tail  cut  off,  it  barely  fit  in  the 
freezer,"  Sanborn  said.  More  or  less  on  impulse,  he 
brought  the  fish  over  to  DNR's  Game  and  Fish  office  in 
Brunswick,  where — even  minus  head,  tail  and  innards — 
the  flounder  weighed  in  at  1 1  V2  pounds.  Since  the  state 
record  flounder  weighed  10  pounds,  there's  no  real  doubt 
that  Sanborn's  fish  would  have  topped  the  record  by  a 
considerable  amount.  But,  since  Sanborn  didn't  have  his 
fish  weighed  at  an  official  weighing  station  before  he 
cleaned  it,  his  flounder  wasn't  eligible.  "I'll  probably 
never  catch  another  one  that  size,"  he  groans. 

Larry  Smith  is  well  aware  that  the  state  records  pro- 
gram could  use  more  publicity.  "We're  now  in  the 
process  of  staffing  up,  which  should  help  considerably," 
he  said.  "We  need  to  get  more  information  out  to  the 
public  and  to  weighmasters.  I'd  also  like  to  see  more 
official  weighing  stations  set  up  on  the  coast."  Smith 
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plans  to  start  sending  regular  bulletins  to  fishermen  who 
hold  current  state  records.  "I  imagine  some  of  these 
people  are  not  aware  that  they  still  hold  state  records," 
he  said. 

As  a  fisherman,  Smith  is  understandably  concerned 
that  the  person  who  catches  the  biggest  fish  gets  appro- 
priate credit.  But  as  a  biologist,  he  is  more  interested  in 
the  scientific  data  to  be  gleaned  from  the  saltwater  game 
fishing  records. 

"We're  beginning  to  develop  a  feeling  for  the  sizes  of 
various  game  fish  species  along  our  coast,"  he  explained. 
"Before  we  had  a  state  records  program,  we  could  only 
speculate." 

This  is  important,  Smith  added,  in  determining  the 
extent  of  the  resource.  "In  order  to  design  an  effective 
management  program,  we  have  to  know  what  we're 
working  with.  We  need  to  be  able  to  define  problems,  as 
well.  Once  this  is  done,  then  we  can  make  realistic  plans 
for  the  future." 

Smith  said  that  while  Georgia  seems  to  have  a  healthy 
population  of  saltwater  game  fish  at  present,  no  one 
really  knows  what  will  happen  in  coming  years. 

"So  far,  we've  had  management  by  crisis.  Little  long- 
range  research  has  taken  place.  We're  about  20  years 
behind  in  fisheries  management,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
learn  all  we  can." 


Why  do  game  fish  need  to  be  managed?  Smith  has  a 
good  answer  for  that  question.  "A  lot  of  coastal  fish  are 
now  considered  only  as  game  fish,  but  they  also  have 
commercial  potential.  I  think  we'll  see  more  and  more 
pressure  to  open  certain  sports  fisheries  to  commercial 
fishing." 

He  pointed  out  that  several  marine  species  are  cur- 
rently threatened  to  the  point  of  extinction  by  heavy 
commercial  pressure.  "In  Georgia,  as  everywhere,  we 
need  to  learn  more  about  fish  population  sizes,  compo- 
sition and  distribution,  so  that  if  and  when  a  species 
becomes  subjected  to  commercial  exploitation,  we  can 
make  realistic  management  recommendations.  In  some 
cases,  our  data  may  show  that  certain  species  just  can't 
tolerate  heavy  commercial  harvesting.  There's  no  doubt 
that  we'll  have  to  use  our  fisheries  resources  more  wisely 
in  the  years  to  come." 

So  far,  the  opportunities  are  wide  open  in  such  species 
as  spot,  swordfish,  tripletail,  tuna,  bluefin  tuna,  summer 
trout  and  pompano.  No  fish  have  yet  been  entered  in 
those  categories,  so  the  first  fisherman  who  weighs  one 
in  will  have  a  state  record. 

There  are  46  species  now  recognized  in  Georgia  as 
game  fish.  While  this  list  is  fairly  complete,  fishermen 
are  welcome  to  make  recommendations  for  other  species 
which  they  think  should  be  listed.  & 
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Frank  Mathews  Seafood 
1 16  W.  Congress  St. 
Savannah 


Isle  of  Hope  Marina 
Savannah 


Savannah  Sportfishing  Club 

Bradley  Point 

Savannah 

Thunderbolt  Marina 
Savannah 


Chimney  Creek  Marina 
Savannah  Beach 


Georgia  Dept.  of  Natural  Resources 

Hwy.  17 

Brunswick 


Hickory  Bluff  Fish  Camp 
Dover  Bluff  Rd. 
Camden  County 


Jekyll  Island  Marina 
Jekyll  Island 


Yellow  Bluff  Fishing  Camp 
Midway 


Troupe  Creek  Marina 
Brunswick 


Higdon's  Bait  House 
Mallory  Street 
St.  Simons  Island 

St.  Simons  Marina 
Gascoigne  Bluff 
St.  Simons  Island 

Mac's  Bait  House 
Hwy.  17 
Brunswick 

Two  Way  Fish  Camp 
Darien  Hwy. 
Brunswick 

Golden  Isles  Marina 
J.  Torras  Causeway 
St.  Simons  Island 

Tidewater  Boat  Works 
Thunderbolt 
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GEORGIA   DEPARTMENT  OF   NATURAL  RESOURCES 
SALTWATER  SPORTFISH   RECORDS 


For  information  call  Larry  D.  Smith  (912)  264-7218 


Fish 

Weight 

Angler 

Place 

Date 

Amberjack  (greater) 

92  lb.,  1  oz. 

Ben  W.  Key,  Jr. 

Reef "J" 

St.  Catherines 

June  1975 

Barracuda  (greater) 

41  lb.,  12oz. 

H.  Lewis  Hazel 

Texas  Tower 
Savannah 

September  1  975 

Bass  (black  sea) 

3  lb.,  8  oz. 

Donald  Tyler 

Snapper  Banks 

July  1976 

Bluefish 

14  lb.,  1  oz. 

Allen  Woods 

Tampa  Reef 

March  1976 

Cobia 

60  lb.,  8oz. 

M.  Harrellson 

"WR2"  Reef1 

May  1975 

Croaker  (Atlantic) 

5  lb.,  6oz. 

A.  W.  Jordan,  Jr. 

Turtle  River 
Brunswick 

February  1  975 

Dolphin 

54  lb.,  8  oz. 

Romona  Arsenault 

66  miles  off  W-2 
Wassaw 

July  1976 

Drum  (black) 

70  lb. 

Myrtie  Welborn 

N.  Newport  River 

July  1975 

Channel  Bass 

45  lb. 

J.  D.  Long 

Darien 

1969 

Flounder  (all  species) 

10  lb. 

Hinton  Bradford 

Christmas  Creek 
Brunswick 

June  1975 

Grouper  (all  species) 

15  lb.,  8  oz. 

Allen  Woods 

SE  of  "G"  Buoy 

May  1976 

Jack  (crevalle) 

30  lb. 

Del  Turner 

Tampa  Reef 

July  1975 

Ladyfish 

1  lb.,  15  oz. 

Cornelia  Nunnally 

Hampton  River 

August  1976 

Mackerel  (king) 

35  lb.,  8oz. 

Allen  Woods 

"WR2"  Reef1 

August  1974 

Mackerel  (Spanish) 

7  lb.,  2  oz. 

John  V.  McCranie 

"STS" 

June  1975 

Marlin  (blue) 

361  lb. 

Harold  Murray 

Gulf  Stream 
Savannah 

May  1975 

Martin  (white) 

35  lb. 

Joe  Fraser 

Gulf  Stream 

May  1976 

Pompano 

No  record 

Sailfish 

51  lb.,  8oz. 

Leopold  Alder,  II 

Savannah 

August  1973 

Sea  Trout  (spotted) 

9  lb.,  7oz. 

Tommy  Hall 

Christmas  Creek 

July  1976 

Shark  (blacktip) 

114  lb.,  4oz. 

John  T.  Goad,  Jr. 

St.  Andrews  Sound 

May  1975 

Shark  (bull) 

450  lb. 

L.  B.  Kennedy 

St.  Andrews  Sound 

July  1974 

Shark (dusky) 

140  lb. 

Chet  Kirby 

St.  Simons 

June  1974 

Shark  (hammerhead) 

770  lb. 

Charlie  Marshall 

Little 

August  1973 

(species  composite) 

Cumberland  Island 

Shark  (lemon) 

375  lb. 

Thomas  Winslow 

St.  Andrews  Sound 

July  1974 

Shark  (mako) 

228  lb.,  8  oz. 

Harry  Woolley 

Gulf  Stream 
Savannah 

May  1975 

Shark  (sandbar) 

156  lb.,  8  oz. 

Bobby  Kolb 

St.  Andrews  Sound 

May  1975 

Shark  (sand  tiger) 

158  lb.,  8oz. 

G.  W.  Sanders,  IV 

"STS"2 

May  1976 

Shark  (thresher) 

116  lb. 

Mark  Noble 

"WR2"1 

March  1976 

Shark  (tiger) 

794  lb. 

Chuck  Hall 

"STS"2 

August  1975 

Sheepshead 

11  lb.,  4oz. 

Robert  C.  McDonald 

"2B"  Buoy3 

April  1974 

Snapper  (all  species) 

26  lb. 

Albert  Klein,  Jr. 

Snapper  Bank 
Savannah 

May  1975 

Snook 

6  lb.,  1  oz. 

William  Music 

Turtle  River 

February  1  976 

Spadefish 

6  1b.,  15  oz. 

Mike  Evans 

R  "2B"  Buoy3 

April  1974 

Spot 

No  record 

Swordfish 

No  record 

Tarpon 

137  1b.,  8oz. 

C.  Robert  West 

St.  Simons 

1969 

Tripletail 

No  record 

Tuna  (bigeye) 

No  record 

Tuna  (blackfin) 

21  lb.  4oz. 

W.  H.  Bachus 

Tampa  Reef 

May  1975 

Tuna  (bluefin) 

No  record 

Tuna  (yellowfin) 

165  1b.  4oz. 

Anne  Smith 

Savannah 

May  1973 

Tunny  (little) 

20  1b. 

Sister  Mary  Clarice 

Savannah 

July  1973 

Wahoo 

88  lb.,  12  oz. 

Tom  Pardue 

Gulf  Stream 
Savannah 

September  1  974 

Whiting  (all  species) 

2  lb.,  12  oz. 

Harold  G.  Guinn 

McKay  River 

February  1975 

Triggerfish  (grey) 

6  1b.,  3  oz. 

Alex  Carlson 

Tampa  Reef 

June  1975 

Summer  Trout 

No  record 

1.   "WR2"  Reef-Brunswick 


2.    "STS" — St.  Simons  Channel 


3.   "2B"  Buoy— Brunswick 
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Latter-Day 
Quail  Wagons 

A  modern  application  of  an  old-time  technique 


By  Aaron  Pass 
Photography  by  the  Author 


Quail  hunting  may  appear  to  be  one  type  of 
hunting  activity,  loosely  classed  as  an  outdoor  recreation, 
but  in  the  South,  it  evolved  into  something  more. 
Transcending  description  as  a  simple  outdoor  recreation, 
it  even  surpassed  the  status  of  a  venerable  and  honor- 
able sport.  It  became  a  cultural  legacy,  and  like 
all  things  Southern,  venerable  and  cultural,  it  was 
permeated  by  tradition  and  social  custom.  While  many 
of  the  traditions  and  customs  were  only  distantly 
related  to  the  hunting  of  bobwhite  quail,  they  were  a 
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reflection  of  those  times  when  quail  hunting  was 
regarded  as  THE  sport  of  the  patrician  class. 

Quail  hunting  in  the  classic  manner,  as  described  by 
Buckingham,  Babcock,  Rutledge  and  others,  reached  its 
zenith  in  the  forty  years  surrounding  the  turn  of  the 
century.  This  was  the  period  of  the  Victorian  South — 
heavy  with  aristocratic  pretention  and  an  obsession 
with  a  social  caste  system  strictly  observed.  It  was 
inevitable  that  the  quail  hunt,  which  was  a  social  event, 
be  heavily  imbued  with  social  standards. 

Since  everyone  could  (and  almost  everyone  did) 
hunt  quail  the  mode  of  hunting  was  an  important  social 
distinction  in  a  society  based  largely  on  social 
distinctions.  Thus  rose  the  concept  that  there  was  quail 
hunting  and  there  was  quail  hunting,  i.e.,  the  style  in 
which  one  hunted  determined  his  social  standing. 

The  hunter  in  brush  worn  clothes  who  followed  an 
un-pedigreed  "meat"  dog  on  foot  was  one  type  of  quail 
hunter.  The  aristocratic  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
followed  well-bred  dogs  while  riding  horseback  or  on 
specially  built  wagons  were  cut  of  a  different  mold.  In  the 
upper  social  strata  horses,  dogs  and  money  mingled  so 
closely  as  to  be  interchangeable.  From  this  sprang  a 
description  of  a  wealthy  individual  which  is  still  in 
common  use.  Someone  who  rode  a  blooded  horse  and 
was  trailed  by  well-bred  dogs  was  said  to  be  "well 
mounted  and  well-heeled." 

From  the  late  nineteenth  through  the  early  twentieth 
centuries,  the  classic  quail  hunt,  conducted  in  the  Grand 
Style,  included  a  quail  wagon.  This  ingenious  vehicle 
was  specifically  designed  and  outfitted  for  its  purpose — 
the  efficient  hunting  of  the  bobwhite  quail.  Essentially 
it  was  a  mobile  kennel  holding  fresh  braces  of  dogs  for 


a  full  day's  hunt.  It  also  had  seats  for  those  hunters 
who  did  not  go  horseback  and  space  for  such  luggage  as 
might  be  necessary.  It  also  had  its  elaborations.  Usually 
drawn  by  a  team  of  matched  mules  with  decorated 
harness,  some  even  had  a  small  brazier  where  a  hot 
field  lunch  could  be  prepared.  It  served  as  general 
carryall  for  the  hunt  and  helped  cover  in  some  comfort 
the  considerable  distances  on  large  plantations. 

The  quail  wagon  is  gone  now,  like  the  times  that 
spawned  it,  and  its  retirement  from  the  hunting  field  left 
a  void.  It  was  more  than  a  social  benchmark  dividing 
the  have-somes'  from  the  have-mores';  it  was  a 
practical  and  useful  vehicle  that  well  served  its 
specialized  function. 

Today's  hunter  is  still  vehicle  bound,  perhaps  more 
so  than  his  grandfather.  Only  the  lucky  few  can  start 
hunting  at  the  edge  of  the  back  porch.  Long  drives  to 
the  hunting  area  are  the  rule,  and  the  family  sedan  is  the 
likely  vehicle.  The  needs  of  highway  travel  are  the 
paramount  considerations  for  the  normal  hunting 
excursion.  This,  however,  is  transportation,  and  a 
Volkswagon  loaded  with  bird  hunters  in  one  end  and 
dogs  in  the  other  is  scarcely  a  bloodline  heir  to  the 
traditions  of  the  quail  wagon. 

Closer  to  that  spirit  is  the  pick-up  truck  with  a  dog 
box  in  the  back.  It  offers  reasonable  highway  comfort  but 
is  rugged  enough  to  provide  access  to  the  hunting  field. 
It  is  very  compatible  with  the  style  of  much  modern 
quail  hunting,  known  as  "spot"  hunting.  As  the  large 
land  holdings  have  broken  up,  the  hunter  is  faced,  not 
with  a  day-long  tramp  through  unending  fields  and 
woods,  but  with  a  series  of  mini  hunts.  He  hunts  each 
spot  to  the  extent  of  its  promise  or  his  permission  to 


With  careful  planning, 
you  can  have  your 
cake  and  eat  it,  too. 
This  well-thought-out 
quail  rig  becomes  a 
family  R  V  with  the 
removal  of  the  front 
mounted  seats,  gun 
rack  and  dog  box. 
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The  modern  quail  vehicle  should  have  adequate  dog 

carrying  space.  The  dogs  should  be  wide-ranging 

with  plenty  of  speed  and  stamina. 


trespass,  then  he  loads  up  and  moves  on. 

In  form  and  function,  the  pick-up  used  this  way  bears 
a  semblance  to  the  old  quail  wagon.  The  main 
difference  is  that  the  actual  hunting  is  done  on  foot. 
The  quail  wagon  was  designed  to  be  hunted  from,  in  the 
sense  that  it  followed  the  dogs  into  the  field.  Its  main 
purpose  was  to  allow  the  hunter (s)  to  cover  more 
territory  in  the  course  of  a  day's  hunt. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  valid  question  as  to  the  need  to  cover 
so  much  ground  under  modern  hunting  conditions.  The 
old  plantations  are  mostly  broken  up  or  they  are  already 
involved  in  intensive  quail  management  programs  and 
are  jealously  guarded.  (Chances  are  those  places  still 
have  an  original  quail  wagon  in  service,  to  provide 
that  "Gracious  Southern  Atmosphere.")  In  light  of 
these  conditions,  is  the  function  of  the  quail  wagon  as 
dead  as  the  mule  team  that  pulled  it? 

No,  because  the  need  for  that  function  is  not  dead. 
In  the  vast  industrial  timberlands  and  on  the  huge  fields 
of  modern  agri-business  enterprises  the  chunks  of  space 
between  coveys  are  large.  Larger  perhaps  today  than 
in  years  gone  by  when  the  agricultural  practices  leaned 
toward  smaller  fields  and  more  borders.  To  the  foot 
hunter  the  immensity  of  modern  quail  habitat  in  South 
Georgia  is  almost  overpowering.  This  is  the  domain 
of  the  latter-day  quail  wagon. 

A  short  wheel  base,  four-wheel  drive  vehicle,  on  the 
order  of  the  old  army  jeep,  is  the  basis  for  most  modern 
quail  hunting  rigs.  They  vary  from  the  simplicity  of 
an  open  top  surplus  jeep  with  dog  box  installed,  up 
through  a  new  Jeep,  Toyota  or  Bronco  equipped  with 
brush  guard,  winches,  flotation  tires,  dog  boxes  and 
maybe  even  front  mounted  seats.  Many  full  size 
four-wheel  pick-ups  are  also  in  use,  but  they  are 
cumbersome  in  the  woods.  These  vehicles  provide  the 
mobility  to  keep  up  with  wide  ranging  dogs  all  day  and 
cover  a  great  deal  of  territory  in  the  process. 

As  is  noted  by  Charley  Dickey  in  his  book  Bobwhite 
Quail  Hunting,  you  can't  just  stroll  into  an  auto  dealer- 
ship and  order  up  a  quail  hunting  rig.  Most  of  the  bare 
necessities  for  such  a  vehicle  are  not  listed  in  the 
manufacturers'  option  packages.  This  means  that  the 
would-be  owner  is  going  to  have  to  innovate  and 
fabricate  most  of  the  furnishings.  From  dog  box  and  gun 
racks  up  through  luxury  items  like  front-mounted 
seats,  it's  strictly  a  custom  job,  limited  only  by  the 
pocketbook  and  the  imagination. 

Regarding  the  pocketbook,  four-wheel  drive  doesn't 
come  cheap,  but  then  nothing  does  these  days.  From 
the  number  of  4wd's  seen  cruising  the  wilds  of  east 
Atlanta  and  almost  every  place  else,  someone  can  afford 
them.  Probably  most  of  these  vehicles,  particularly  the 
short  wheel  base  types,  are  bought  as  second  cars  and  as 
a  family  recreational  vehicle.  With  a  bit  of  planning,  a 
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No  matter  how  rugged  your  vehicle,  the  singles  always 
fly  into  the  woods. 

non-permanent  conversion  to  quail  hunting  rig  during 
the  season  gives  a  family  RV  a  year-round  application. 

Next  to  acquiring  and  outfitting  a  hunting  vehicle,  the 
biggest  difficulty  may  be  finding  a  place  to  use  it.  It 
is  illegal  to  hunt  on  the  lands  of  another  without 
permission.  Getting  hunting  permission  is  pretty  tough 
these  days,  and  the  fact  that  you  plan  to  drive  all  over  the 
fields  is  not  likely  to  help  your  odds  with  the  average 
farmer.  Industrial  timberland  is  also  privately  owned 
and  likewise  requires  permission.  It  is  not  sensible  to 
outfit  a  quail  hunting  rig  unless  you  already  have  access 
to  land  where  its  use  will  be  permitted. 

The  South  Georgia  coastal  plain  is  the  domain  of  the 
hunting  vehicle  just  as  it  was  for  the  quail  wagon.  Here 
the  use  of  a  vehicle  in  the  course  of  following  the  digs 
is  an  accepted  practice  so  permission  (to  use  the  vehicle) 
is  easier  to  secure.  Even  so,  the  prudent  guest  will 
confine  his  driving  to  woods  roads  and  field  lanes  as 
much  as  possible. 

A  dog  box  is  basic  to  convenient  hunting.  As  great 
a  pal  as  your  pet  bird  finder  might  be,  a  good  box 
is  worth  its  weight  in  seat  covers  when  you  must  leave 
Spot  alone  in  the  vehicle.  Also  most  dogs  get  a  great 
charge  out  of  rolling  in  fresh  manure  and  other 
aromatics  which  may  not  be  so  agreeable  to  human 
passengers. 

The  confirmed  user  of  a  specialized  hunting  vehicle 
usually  has  two  to  six  dogs  for  a  day's  hunt.  The  pace  of 
the  vehicle,  no  matter  how  slow  you  take  it,  wears  down 
dogs  in  a  hurry,  particularly  on  hot  days.  The  pace  is 
fast — that's  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  vehicle. 
Most  of  the  old-time  quail  wagon  types  used  two  or 
three  braces  of  dogs  a  day  even  at  mule  speed. 

The  dogs  for  this  type  of  hunting  are  specialists,  too. 
They  should  be  fast,  long-winded  and  rugged.  Even 
field  trial  stock  finds  a  practical  hunting  application  here. 
Those  far-horizon  wind-burners,  despised  by  foot 
hunters  everywhere,  are  in  their  element  in  front  of  a 
hunting  rig.  In  all  honesty  this  is  a  game  for  specialists 
and  it  is  unfair  to  make  a  dog  accustomed  to  the  pace 
of  foot  hunting  try  to  outrun  a  jeep  all  day.  If  you  have 
a  good,  close  working  dog,  put  him  down  on  the  singles. 
No  matter  where  you  hunt,  you'll  seldom  be  able  to 
drive  to  them. 

Vehicle  hunting  isn't  the  answer  to  all  quail  hunting; 
it  isn't  even  the  answer  to  most  of  it  as  we  know  it  in 
Georgia  today.  It's  a  specialized  form  that  has  evolved 
over  the  past  century  to  cope  with  a  certain  situation. 
Where  it's  practical  it  is  an  efficient  and  effective  style  of 
hunting  and  can  mean  more  birds  found  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  It's  not  for  everyone — but  neither  were 
the  quail  wagons. 

For  more  information  on  quail  hunting  vehicles,  see 
Bobwhite  Quail  Hunting  by  Charley  Dickey,  copyright 
1974  by  Oxmoor  House,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2463, 
Birmingham,  Alabama  35202.  (efi 
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REQUIEM  FOR  A  KING 

Following  the  Civil  War,  many  Southern  plantations 
lay  in  ruin.  The  cotton  fields  surrendered  to  a  growth 
of  brown  sage,  which  in  turn  began  to  attract  bobwhite 
quail.  During  the  1880s,  many  plantations  throughout 
the  South  and  especially  in  the  Thomasville,  Georgia  - 
Tallahassee,  Florida  area  were  reestablished  as  hunting 
preserves.  Some  of  these  plantations  today  cover  as  much 
as  10,000  acres  and  time  seems  at  a  1910  standstill.  So- 
called  "progress"  is  spurned  by  both  owners  and  "Gen- 
tleman Bob"  alike. 

The  first  Georgia  quail  wagons  were  invented  in  the 
1880s.  The  single  seater  depicted  here  carried  hunters, 
supplies  and  hunting  dogs.  Drawn  by  a  pair  of  matched 
mules  with  red  plumes  and  tassles  waving,  the  wagon 
was  a  sight  to  behold.  Fittings  of  polished  brass  accented 
the  black  body  and  red  trim  of  this  elegant  rig. 

With  the  passing  of  time  this  old  wagon  has  been  re- 
tired to  the  fields  over  which  it  traveled  so  often  in  by- 
gone days.  Gone  now  are  the  hunting  dogs  once  carried 
in  the  high-sided  pens.  No  longer  will  the  cry  of  "point" 
be  heard  by  this  old  veteran.  The  cavalry-like  charge  to 
dogs  on  point  is  now  only  a  misty  memory. 

The  black  paint  has  faded  and  the  red  trimmed  wheels 
are  no  longer  sturdy,  but  the  elegance  of  this  grand  old 
wagon  remains  intact. 

The  bobwhite,  gentleman  that  he  is,  seems  to  be  sing- 
ing a  song  of  respect  and  friendship  to  the  old  "King." 

Art  and  text  by  James  R.  Darnell 
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Chasing  the  Hounds 


Master  of  Hounds  Wallace  Dempsey  goes 

on  the  mike  to  announce  the  order  of 

contestants,  as  he  gets  set  to  cast 

the  foxhounds. 


Fox  Hunting 

South  Georgia 

Style . . . 


By  Bill  Hammack 
Photography  by  Bob  Busby 


Breakfast  for  the  foxhunters — coffee, 
grits,  eggs,  sausage,  bacon,  biscuits,  toast — 
was  on  the  table  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  at 
Ft.  Gaines  on  the  Chattahoochee  in  southwest 
Georgia.  To  the  west  just  beyond  the  restaurant 
that  sits  on  the  road  to  Georgetown,  the  inland 
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sea  formed  by  Walter  F.  George  dam  lay  in 
the  darkness. 

Driving  the  20-some-odd  miles  to  the 
foxhunters'  breakfast  in  the  November  cold, 
having  been  awakened  by  my  mother  at  4  a.m., 
I  was  alone  on  the  highway,  drifting  up  and 
down  the  10  miles  of  roller-coaster  road 
between  Coleman  and  Ft.  Gaines,  listening  to 
the  heater  fan  humming  and  the  cold,  dark 
wind  keening  past  outside  the  car.  As  my 
headlights  silvered  patches  of  fog  I  thought 
about  foxhunting  and  foxhunters.  A  few  hours 
ago,  when  it  was  still  last  night,  I  was  talking 
to  Frank  Dunn  at  the  barbecue  and  Brunswick 
stew  supper  and  foxhound  bench  show  in  the 
American  Legion  post  at  Ft.  Gaines. 

"Foxhunters,"  said  Frank  Dunn,  "are  a 
dedicated  bunch.  They'll  get  up  so  early  in  the 
morning  it's  the  middle  of  the  night,  or  they'll 
stay  out  nearly  all  night,  in  the  freezing  cold,  in 
snow,  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  just  to  listen  to  the 
music  of  the  hounds." 

Frank  Dunn,  who  lives  in  Morgan,  Ga., 
has  been  dedicated  to  foxhunting  for  well  over 
half  a  century.  Now  74,  he  was  foxhunting  with 
his  father  at  the  age  of  eight,  riding  a  red  mule 
named  "Minnie."  Since  then  he  has  hunted  all 
over  the  country,  served  as  judge  at  bench 
shows  throughout  the  Southeast,  has  been 
president  of  the  U.S.  Open  and  of  the  Mid  South 
Open  foxhunters  associations,  has  owned 
such  celebrated  foxhounds  as  High  Grade  II 
and  Georgia  Girl.  "They  were  among  the  top  10 
dogs  in  the  United  States,"  said  Dunn.  "One 
time,  Georgia  Girl  won  a  Georgia  Open  bench 
show  and  placed  third  in  the  field.  That 
made  her  the  Georgia  State  dual  champion. 
Was  offered  $5,000  for  her.  Turned  it  down." 

Dunn  was  judge  at  the  bench  show  at  Ft. 
Gaines.  The  show  and  field  trial  make  up  an 
annual  event  held  by  the  Southwest  Georgia 
Foxhunters  Association,  composed  of  about  50 
members  from  Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama. 
President  of  the  association  for  the  past  1 6 
years  is  Mark  Miliner,  a  peanut  farmer  of 
Edison.  Ringmaster  at  the  bench  show  was 
Wallace  Dempsey  of  Cave  Springs,  a  widely 
known  master  of  hounds  who  has  served  as 
master  at  more  than  500  field  trials  all  over  the 
country,  held  by  such  prestigious  associations  as 
the  U.S.  Open  and  the  National.  Dempsey,  a 


master  of  hounds  since  1 948,  ran  the  field 
trials  starting  the  following  morning. 

On  the  way  to  the  place  about  6  miles  from 
Ft.  Gaines  where  Dempsey  would  cast  the 
hounds,  he  rode  with  Conservation  Ranger 
L.  W.  McDowell  of  Early  County;  I  was  riding 
with  Clay  County's  Conservation  Ranger, 
Corporal  Leonard  Standley.  Rangers  provide 
support  for  such  activities  as  field  trials.  Looking 
at  the  long  line  of  foxhunters'  pickup  headlights 
winding  around  the  dirt  road  toward  the 
casting  place,  I  was  reminded  of  a  story  told 
by  foxhunter  J.  B.  Durden  of  Grand  Ridge,  Fla. 
"A  procession  of  foxhunters  in  their  pickups 
drove  by  this  farm  house  in  the  near  middle 
of  the  night,"  he  said.  "Down  the  road  from  the 
house  was  a  country  church  and  a  graveyard. 
The  lady  of  the  house  had  got  up  early  and 
gone  to  the  kitchen  to  make  some  coffee.  She 
saw  that  string  of  pickups  headed  like  toward 
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Maybe  the  best  part  of  foxhunting  is  the  swapping  of 
tales — a  little  touch  of  truth  and  a  lot  of  exaggeration. 


the  graveyard,  and  she  hollered  for  her  husband. 
'Get  up  and  come  see  this,'  she  hollered. 
'This  has  got  to  be  a  funeral  procession. 
Somebody  must've  died  late  and  they're  burying 
him  early.'  " 

When  foxhunters  start  telling  tales,  there's 
truth  mixed  with  something  else.  "My  old 
dog  Jughead,  now  there's  a  smart  dog,"  said 
John  D.  Stephens  of  Quincy,  Fla.  "He  can  teach 
school  up  to  the  fourth  grade.  Teaching  third 
grade  this  year.  He  can  find  his  way  home  from 
80  miles  away.  Won't  run  anything  but  a 
fox.  And  if  a  fox  stays  on  the  ground,  he'll  catch 
him.  He  won't  run  a  deer.  Won't  allow  any 
other  dog  to  run  a  deer.  If  he  sees  another  dog 
after  a  deer,  he'll  grab  that  dog  and  sling  the 
stew  out  of  him.  Been  offered  $  1 ,000  for 
Jughead.  Wouldn't  take  $5,000  for  him.  No 
kind  of  money  could  buy  him,  and  I'm  a  pore 
man.  I've  had  more  pleasure  with  him  than  with 
any  dog  I've  ever  had,  and  I  reckon  I  must've 
owned  about  10,000.  Got  35  now.  Jughead's 
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going  to  stay  with  me  all  his  life,  and  he's  going 
to  be  buried  in  a  good  box  when  he  dies." 

John  Stephens  is  72  years  old,  has  been  a 
foxhunter  for  61  of  them  so  far.  "I  hunt  mostly 
in  Georgia  these  days,"  he  says.  "Hunters 
hereabouts  have  good  dogs.  When  it  comes  to 
good  foxhounds,  pretty  women  and  peanuts, 
Georgia  is  the  lead  state  in  the  Union.  I  like  to 
ride  around  this  part  of  the  state,  watching 
farmers  harvesting  peanuts,  pulling  those  big 
peanut  pickers  behind  those  big  tractors." 

"I'm  a  foxhound  man,  too,"  said  Callie  Davis 
of  Morgan,  Ga.  "But  I'm  a  coon  dog  man  as 
well.  Had  this  master  coonhound  once,  a  blue- 
tick.  Had  a  whole  bunch  of  coon  claws  nailed 
to  my  smokehouse  wall.  If  I  wanted  a  small 
coon  to  eat,  I'd  show  my  dog  a  small  claw.  Then 
he'd  catch  me  a  small  coon.  If  I  wanted  a  big 
coon  to  sell,  I'd  show  him  a  big  claw.  That  dog 
never  missed.  I  had  another  good  coonhound 


that  choked  to  death  near  a  pecan  tree  in  a 
peanut  field.  He  was  a  mighty  fast  animal.  He 
had  been  running  this  coon  for  about  a  mile. 
That  coon  was  fast,  too.  There  they  went, 
splitting  the  wind.  My  dog  was  running  that 
coon  so  fast  the  wind  blew  the  rings  off  the 
coon's  tail  and  over  around  my  dog's  neck  and 
they  choked  him  to  death." 

Lost  dogs  are  as  much  a  part  of  foxhunting 
as  the  camaraderie  among  the  hunters — 
foxhounds  range  far  and  wide  on  a  chase.  Some 
are  irretrievably  lost  to  owners;  other  hounds 
sometimes  are  gone  for  months.  "I  lost  eight 
dogs  last  year  around  Cotton  Hill  near  here," 
said  J.  N.  Clance  of  Georgetown,  Ga.  "Never 
found  them.  I've  had  dogs  missing  as  long  as 
eight  months  before  I'd  find  them.  Usually,  you 
find  them  before  then  or  you  don't  find  them 
at  all."  At  Ft.  Gaines  the  hounds  were  cast  on 
a  Friday  morning,  and  that  afternoon  was 
devoted  to  rounding  up  as  many  dogs  as 
possible  to  be  ready  for  the  following  morning's 
hunt. 

Searching  for  dogs  is  only  one  of  the 
vicissitudes  facing  a  foxhunter,  which  probably 
is  why  Frank  Dunn  said,  "You  have  to  be 
born  a  foxhunter.  Very  few  are  self-made. 
You've  got  to  love  hearing  your  dogs  run  and 
make  music,  you've  got  to  enjoy  the  competition 
of  your  dogs  against  somebody  else's,  you've 
got  to  love  the  outdoors,  you've  got  to  take 
pleasure  in  getting  together  with  other 
foxhunters.  You've  got  to  have  a  running-over 
measure  of  desire  for  all  these  things  to  stay 
out  all  night  in  freezing  weather." 

Mike  Hasty,  who  possesses  this  measure  of 
desire,  puts  it  another  way.  He  says,  "A  fellow 
who'll  spend  70  or  80  dollars  a  month  on  dog 


Foxhound  bench  show  at  the  American  Legion  Post  in 
Ft.  Gaines.  That's  Frank  Dunn,  the  show's  judge, 
walking  away  from  the  camera. 
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The  Ft.  Gaines  bench  show  and  the  following  day's  field 
trial  are  an  annual  event  of  the  Southwest  Georgia 
Foxhunters  A ssociation. 


food — and  that's  about  what  it  costs  for  around 
15  hounds — plus  nearly  the  same  amount  in 
veterinary  fees,  plus  the  other  expenses,  and 
who  then  takes  his  dogs  out  and  loses  them — 
that  fellow  has  got  to  be  crazy."  Hasty  is 
grinning  as  he  says,  "Count  me  in." 

The  music  of  the  hounds  is  compelling,  as  I 
found  out  while  accompaning  J.  N.  Clance, 
one  of  the  field  judges  at  Ft.  Gaines.  The  skies 
had  been  overcast  and  dark  since  early  morning, 
night  turning  nearly  imperceptibly  into  day, 
and  a  little  after  8  a.m.  a  fine  mist  of  cold 
rain  started.  The  misting  rain  soon  stopped,  then 
the  wind  picked  up  and  the  chill  factor  made 
itself  shiveringly  felt.  "This  wind  makes  it 
rough,"  Clance  said.  "That  frost  we  had  here 
the  first  of  the  week  makes  it  rough,  too.  Scent 
conditions  right  after  a  frost  are  bad — the  frost 
sours  the  grass.  We  need  a  good  rain  to  freshen 
things  up.  These  clouds  are  fine.  Cloudy  days 
are  good  foxhunting  days.  Some  foxhunters 
hunt  in  the  mornings.  But  most  hunt  at  night. 
The  scent  of  the  fox  is  usually  stronger  at  night." 

Clance  pointed  to  some  fox  tracks  crossing 
the  dirt  road.  "A  gray  fox  runs  in  circles, 
making  a  few  wide  rounds  to  start  with,  then 
closing  in,"  he  said.  "A  red  runs  a  lot  wider  than 
a  gray.  The  fox  that  made  those  tracks  is  a 
gray.  Smaller  than  a  red.  And  notice  the  marks 
of  the  toenails.  A  gray's  tracks  shows  them. 
A  red's  doesn't." 

Not  long  after  9  o'clock,  the  sun  started 
peeking  out  from  behind  the  clouds  like  a 
bashful  maiden  at  a  party,  seemingly  unwilling 
to  join  the  fun  all  the  way.  That  didn't  bother 
the  foxhunters.  As  they  followed  the  chase, 
they'd  gather  in  small  groups  on  one  of  the  dirt 
roads  around  there,  and  as  they  listened  to  the 
hounds  run,  you  could  tell  they  were  listening  to 
what  was  to  them  the  sweetest  music  this  side 
of  angels  singing.  e 
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Laura  S. 
Walker 
State  Park 


By  Rebecca  N.  Marshall 
Photography  by  Jim  Couch 

If  you're  planning  to  visit  the  Okefenokee 
Swamp,  Laura  S.  Walker  State  Park  offers  the 
closest — -and  the  best — camping  facilities  north 
of  the  swamp.  The  park  lies  just  9  miles  from 
the  Okefenokee.  Since  camping  in  the  swamp 
itself  is  limited  to  the  platforms  along  the  canoe 
trails,  Laura  S.  Walker's  90  campsites  with 
electricity  and  water,  pioneer  camping  area, 
group  camp  that  shelters  120  people,  large 
swimming  pool,  and  numerous  picnic  sites 
overlooking  the  lake  make  it  an  ideal  stopping 
place  for  campers  on  their  way  to  the 
Okefenokee. 

Laura  S.  Walker  serves  many  local  users,  too. 
It  offers  the  only  lake  in  the  area  that's  big 
enough  to  ski  on,  and  folks  can  put  in  their 
boats  from  the  ramp  right  in  the  park. 

Fishing  attracts  many  visitors,  too.  The  lake 
has  been  stocked  with  bluegill,  catfish, 
largemouth  and  shellcracker,  so  it's  getting 
easier  to  catch  your  supper  and  cook  it  without 
leaving  the  park. 

When  the  weather's  good,  family  reunions 
often  fill  the  park  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

Laura  S.  Walker  offers  visitors  an  easy  and 
interesting  lesson  in  Georgia  history,  too,  since 
it  is  one  of  the  few  public  parks  ever  named 
for  a  woman. 

Laura  S.  Walker  State  Park  is  10  miles  southeast  of 
Waycross,  just  off  U.S.  84  on  Ga.  Highway  177.  For 
more  information  call  the  park  at  (912)  283-4424,  or 
write  Laura  S.  Walker  State  Park,  Waycross,  GA 
31501. 
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Laura  Singleton  Walker  was  a  teacher,  writer 
and  well-respected  civic  leader  in  South 
Georgia.  She  displayed  an  unflagging  devotion 
to  conservation  and  to  the  preservation  of 
forests  in  that  area  of  the  state. 

The  citizens  of  South  Georgia  so  admired 
Mrs.  Walker  that  they  felt  she  deserved  public 
recognition.  Thanks  largely  to  their  efforts,  the 
park  was  named  for  her  in  1946.  It  became  the 
first  government  park  to  be  named  for  a  person 
still  living,  as  well  as  the  first  to  honor  a 
woman. 

So  if  you're  looking  for  a  stopping  place  on 
the  way  to  the  Okefenokee,  or  a  relatively 
uncrowded  fishing  site,  or  just  interested  in  a 
glimpse  of  Georgia's  past,  Laura  S.  Walker 
State  Park  deserves  a  visit.  (§ 
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1911  GEORGIA  TIDE  TABLES 

This  Tide  Table  for  1977  is  furnished  to  you  compliments  of  OUTDOORS  IN 
GEORGIA  for  your  use  in  coastal  fishing  and  hunting. 

Fold  it  and  put  it  in  your  tackle  box,  hunting  coat,  or  wherever  it  will  always  be 
handy,  for  use  all  year  long. 

Although  tide  tables  have,  in  the  past,  been  published  in  the  January  Outdoors  in 
Georgia,  because  of  a  delay  in  receiving  the  1977  Tide  Tables,  we  were  forced  to  delay 
their  publication   until  February.   Our  apologies. 

Predicted  tide  times  and  heights  are  shown  for  the  Georgia  coast  at  the  bar  at  the  Savannah  River  entrance. 
You  may  compute  the  tide  times  for  other  points  listed  by  subtracting  or  adding  hou.s  and  minutes  as  indicated. 
A  plus  time  indicates  a  later  tide  and  a  minus  time  an  earlier  tide.  Daylight  saving  time  is  not  used  in  this  table.  All 
daily  time  predictions  are  based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time  meridian.  Predicted  times  may  be  converted  to  daylight 
saving  time  by  adding  one  hour  to  these  data. 

These  data  are  from  the  1977  Tide  Tables  for  the  East  Coast  of  North  and  South  America,  National  Ocean 
Survey,   U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,   Rockville,   Md.   20852. 


DIFFERENCES 

Time 

High 

Low 

Water 

Water 

GEORGIA 

Hrs./Min 

Hrs./Min 

Savannah  River 

Tybee  Light 

-0  08 

-0  15 

Port  Wentworth 

+  0  33 

+  0  41 

Tybee  Creek  and 

Wassaw  Sound 

Tybee  Creek  entrance     .     .     . 

-0  07 

+  0  02 

Thunderbolt 

+  0  34 

+  0  09 

Isle  of  Hope,  Skidaway  River 

+  0  52 

+  0  25 

Ossabaw  Sound 

Egg  Island 

+  0  06 

+  0  07 

Fort  McAllister,  Ogeechee  River 

+  0  50 

+  1   13 

Cane  Patch  Creek  entrance 

+  0  57 

+  0  40 

St.  Catherines  and 

Sapelo  Sounds 

Walburg  Creek  entrance    .     . 

+  0  25 

+  0  20 

Kilkenny  Club,  Kilkenny  Creek 

+  0  31 

+  0  13 

Sunbury,  Medway  River     .     . 

+  0  56 

+  0  42 

Blackbeard  Island       .... 

+  0  20 

+  0  19 

Mud  R.,  at  Old  Teakettle  Cr. 

+  0  47 

+  0  43 

DIFFERENCES 
Time 
High  Low 

Water  Water 

Doboy  and  Altamaha         Hrs./Min.         Hrs./Min. 
Sounds 
Blackbeard  Cr.,  Blackbeard  I.     .     +0  21 

Sapelo  Island 0  00 

Darien,  Darien  River       ....     +1   10 

Wolf  Island +0  06 

Champney  I.,  S.  Altamaha  R.     .     +1-12 

St.  Simons  Sound 

St.  Simons  Sound  bar      ....  +0  01 

St.  Simons  Light +0  24 

Troup  Cr.  entr.,  Mackay  R.  +0  54 

Brunswick,  East  River     ....  +0  55 

St.  Andrew  Sound 

Jekyll  Point +0  28 

Jointer  Island,  Jointer  Creek  +1  02 

Dover  Blu:,  Dover  Creek     .     .     .  +0  57 

Cumberland  Wh.,  Cumb.  R.   .     .  +0  40 

Cumberland  Sound 

St.  Marys  Entr.,  north  jetty      .  .     +0  15 
Crooked  River  entrance  +1  23 

Harritts  Bluff,  Crooked  River  .     +2  09 

St.  Marys,  St.  Marys  River       .  .     +121 


+  0  44 

+  0  02 

+  1   12 

+  0  35 

+  2  30 

-0  05 

+  0  28 

+  0  49 

+  0  40 

+  0  28 

+  0  49 

+  0  49 

+  0  42 

+  0  15 

+  1   12 

+  2  12 

+  1   13 
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SAVANNAH  PIVER  FflTRANCE,  GA.,  1977 
TIMES  AND  HEIGHTS  OF  HIGH  AND  LOW  WATERS 


JANUARY 

FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

1 
SA 

0454 
1115 
1721 
2326 

6.5 

0.5 

5.8 

-0.2 

16 

SU 

0505 
1  123 
1721 
2334 

7.4 
-0.6 

6.5 
-1  .2 

1 
TU 

0553 
1214 
1816 

6.7 
0.1 
5.9 

1  6 

W 

0019 
0649 
1257 
1903 

-1.1 
7.6 

-1  .0 
7.0 

1 
TU 

0420 
1051 
1649 
2308 

6.3 

0.5 

5.7 

-0.1 

16 
W 

0542 
1145 
1758 

7.1 

-0.5 

6.9 

2 

SU 

0542 
1200 
1806 

6.8 
0.3 
5.9 

17 

M 

0606 
1220 
1819 

7.8 

-0.9 
6.8 

2 

W 

0027 
0637 
1259 
1859 

-0.5 
7.0 

-0.2 
6.2 

17 

TH 

0112 
0736 
1345 
1949 

-1  .2 
7.7 

-1  .1 
7.2 

2 

W 

0515 
1139 
1742 
2358 

6.6 

0.1 

6.1 

-0.4 

17 

TH 

0006 
0633 
1233 
184  8 

-0.6 
7.3 

-0.7 
7.2 

3 
H 

0011 
0625 
1246 
1846 

-0.3 
7.0 
0.1 
6.0 

18 

TU 

0032 
0701 
131  5 
1915 

-1  .4 
8.0 

-1  .2 
7.0 

3 
TH 

01  12 
0717 
1344 
19  39 

-0.7 
7.2 

-0.4 
6.5 

18 
F 

0202 
081  7 
1430 
2030 

-1  .3 
7.6 

-1.2 
7.3 

3 

TH 

0606 
1225 
1830 

7.0 

-0.2 

6.6 

18 

F 

0056 
0717 
1320 
1929 

-0.8 
7.4 

-0.8 
7.4 

4 

TU 

0056 
0704 
1328 
1923 

-0.4 
7.2 
0.0 
6.2 

19 
W 

0127 
0750 
1405 
2004 

-1  .5 
8.1 

-1  .3 
7.2 

4 

F 

0157 
0757 
1423 
2016 

-0.9 
7.4 

-0.6 
6.7 

19 
SA 

0247 
0859 
1512 
2109 

-1  .2 
7.4 

-1  .1 
7.2 

4 
F 

0047 
0651 
1310 

1914 

-0.8 
7.3 

-0.6 
7.1 

19 
SA 

0141 
0755 
1401 
2006 

-0.8 
7.3 

-0.9 
7.5 

5 
W 

0138 
0741 
1410 
2000 

-0.5 
7.3 

-0.2 
6.3 

20 
TH 

0219 
0837 
1454 
2051 

-1  .5 
8.0 

-1  .3 
7.2 

5 
SA 

0240 
0836 
1504 
2057 

-1  .0 
7.5 

-0.8 
6.9 

20 
SU 

0329 
0936 
1  552 
2148 

-1  .0 
7.1 

-0.9 
7.1 

5 
SA 

0133 

0733 
1354 
1956 

-1  .0 
7.6 

-0.9 
7.5 

20 
SU 

0224 
0832 
1442 
2042 

-0.8 
7.2 

-0.8 
7.5 

6 

TH 

0218 
0818 
1451 
2036 

-0.6 
7.4 

-0.3 
6.4 

21 

F 

0307 
0922 
1539 
2136 

-1  .3 
7.7 

-1  .2 
7.0 

6 

SU 

0323 
0918 
1544 
2141 

-1  .1 
7.4 

-0.9 
7.1 

21 

M 

0408 
1012 
1629 
2226 

-0.7 
6.7 

-0.7 
6.8 

6 
SU 

0219 
0814 
14  38 
2037 

-1.2 
7.7 

-1  .1 
7.7 

21 
M 

0304 
0906 
1519 
2115 

-0.6 
6.9 

-0.6 
7.4 

7 
F 

0300 
0856 
1529 
2115 

-0.6 
7.4 

-0.3 
6.4 

22 
SA 

0352 
1005 
1623 
2219 

-1  .1 
7.3 

-1  .0 
6.8 

7 
M 

0408 
1000 
1627 
2227 

-1  .0 
7.3 

-0.9 
7.1 

22 

TU 

0448 
1049 
1708 
2306 

-0.3 
6.4 

-0.4 
6.6 

7 
M 

0306 
0857 
1521 
2123 

-1  .3 
7.6 

-1  .2 
7.8 

22 

TU 

0341 
0938 
1555 
2150 

-0.4 
6.7 

-0.4 
7.2 

8 
SA 

0342 
0936 
1608 
2157 

-0.6 
7.3 

-0.4 
6.5 

23 
SU 

0437 
1047 
1704 
2304 

-0.7 
6.9 

-0.7 
6.6 

8 

TU 

0456 
1048 
1712 
2320 

-0.8 
7.0 

-0.8 
7.1 

23 

W 

0528 
1127 
1749 
2349 

0.1 
6.0 
0.0 
6.4 

8 

TU 

0352 
0942 
1606 
221  1 

-1  .2 
7.5 

-1  .1 
7.8 

23 
W 

0419 
1011 
1632 
2227 

-0.1 
6.4 

-0.1 
6.9 

9 
SU 

0424 
1019 
1648 
2245 

-0.5 
7.2 

-0.4 
6.6 

24 
M 

0519 
1128 
1746 
2351 

-0.3 
6.5 

-0.4 
6.4 

9 
W 

0549 
1141 
1805 

-0.5 

6.8 

-0.7 

24 
TH 

0612 
1209 
1834 

0.4 
5.8 
0.3 

9 
W 

0442 
1032 
1653 
2304 

-1  .0 
7.2 

-0.9 
7.6 

24 
TH 

0456 
1048 
1712 
2306 

0.2 
6.1 
0.2 
6.7 

10 
M 

0512 
1106 
1733 
2338 

-0.4 
7.0 

-0.4 
6.6 

25 
TU 

0605 
1213 
1833 

0.1 

6.1 

-0.1 

10 
TH 

0018 
0647 
1236 
1903 

7.0 
-0.2 

6.4 
-0.5 

25 
F 

0033 
0703 
1255 
1927 

6.2 
0.7 
5.5 

0.5 

10 

TH 

0535 
1125 
1746 

-0.7 
6.8 

-0.6 

25 
F 

0536 
1128 
1753 
2349 

0.5 
5.9 
0.5 
6.5 

11 
TU 

0605 
1157 
1826 

-0.2 

6.8 

-0.4 

26 

W 

0036 
0656 
1255 
1922 

6.2 
0.5 
5.7 
0.1 

1  1 
F 

01  19 
0753 
1339 
2010 

6.8 

0.0 

6.2 

-0.4 

26 

SA 

0123 
0759 
1  346 
2023 

6.0 
0.9 
5.3 
0.6 

1  1 
F 

0004 
0633 
1223 
1847 

7.3 
-0.3 

6.5 
-0.3 

26 
SA 

0621 
1213 
1841 

0.8 
5.7 
0.7 

12 

W 

0036 
0706 
1255 
1923 

6.7 

0.0 

6.6 

-0.4 

27 
TH 

0123 
0751 
1  344 
2015 

6.0 
0.7 
5.5 
0.3 

12 
SA 

0228 
0902 
1447 
2120 

6.8 

0.0 

6.0 

-0.4 

27 
SU 

0218 
0900 
1443 
2122 

6.0 
0.9 
5.3 
0.5 

12 
SA 

0106 
0738 
1  328 
1956 

7.0 
0.0 
6.2 

-0.1 

27 
SU 

0039 
0714 
1303 
1940 

6.3 
1  .0 
5.6 
0.9 

13 
TH 

0137 
0812 
1355 
2030 

6.8 

0.0 

6.4 

-0.4 

28 
F 

0214 
0849 
1436 
2109 

5.9 
0.8 
5.3 
0.3 

13 
SU 

0343 
1009 
1601 
2223 

6.8 
-0.2 

6.1 
-0.6 

28 

M 

0318 
0957 
1548 
2217 

6.0 
0.8 
5.4 
0.2 

13 
SU 

0216 
0847 
14  37 
2106 

6.8 

0.1 

6.1 

-0.1 

28 

M 

0131 
0814 
1402 
2041 

6.2 
1  .0 
5.6 
0.8 

14 

F 

0245 
0919 
1501 
2134 

6.9 
-0.1 

6.3 
-0.6 

29 
SA 

0309 
0945 
1535 
2201 

6.0 
0.8 
5.3 

0.1 

14 

M 

0454 
1108 
1711 
2323 

7.1 
-0.5 

6.3 
-0.9 

14 
M 

0330 
0952 
1551 
2212 

6.8 

0.0 

6.2 

-0.2 

29 

TU 

0230 
0915 
1504 
2141 

6.2 
0.9 
5.7 
0.5 

15 
SA 

0356 
1022 
1612 
2236 

7.1 
-0.3 

6.3 
-0.9 

30 
SU 

31 

M 

0408 
1038 
1634 
2253 

0503 
1127 
1731 
2340 

6.1 
0.6 
5.4 
0.0 

6.4 

0.3 

5.6 

-0.3 

15 
TU 

0557 
1204 
1811 

7.4 

-0.8 

6.7 

15 

TU 

0441 
1051 
1700 
2310 

6.9 
-0.3 

6.5 
-0.4 

30 

W 

31 
TH 

0331 
1012 
1609 
2236 

0433 
1101 
1707 
2329 

6.4 
0.6 
6.1 
0.2 

6.7 

0.1 

6.6 

-0.3 

TIME  MERIDIAN  75°  W.   0000  IS  MIDNIGHT.   1200  IS  NOON. 

HEIGHTS  ARE  RECKONED  FROM  THE  DATUM  OF  SOUNDINGS  ON  CHARTS  OF  THE  LOCALITY  WHICH  IS  MEAN  LOW  WATER. 


February  1977 
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SAVANNAH  RIVER  ENTRANCE,  PA.,  1977 
TIMFS  AND  HEIGHTS  OF  HIRH  AND  LOU  WATERS 


APRIL 


MAY 


JUNE 


TIME 

HT. 

TIME 

HT. 

TIME 

HT. 

TIME 

HT. 

TIME 

HT. 

TIME 

HT. 

DAY 

DAY 

DAY 

DAY 

DAY 

DAY 

h .  m. 

ft. 

h.m. 

ft. 

h.m. 

ft. 

h.m. 

ft. 

h.m. 

ft. 

h.m. 

ft. 

1 

0529 

7.0 

16 

0032 

-0.3 

1 

0547 

7.3 

16 

0048 

0.0 

1 

0120 

-1  .2 

16 

0144 

0.1 

F 

1149 

-0.3 

SA 

0651 

7.0 

SU 

1206 

-0.9 

M 

0657 

6.5 

W 

0710 

7.4 

TH 

0740 

6.1 

1800 

7.2 

1248 
1904 

-0.5 
7.6 

1822 

8.2 

1256 

1911 

-0.3 
7.6 

1326 
1946 

-1  .4 
8.9 

1348 
1953 

-0.2 
7.5 

2 

0019 

-0.7 

17 

01  17 

-0.4 

2 

0045 

-1  .0 

17 

0130 

-0.1 

2 

0213 

-1  .3 

17 

0225 

0.1 

SA 

0619 

7.4 

SU 

0730 

7.0 

H 

0640 

7.6 

TU 

0733 

6.5 

TH 

0804 

7.5 

F 

0814 

6.1 

1237 

-0.7 

1330 

-0.5 

1256 

-1  .1 

1  338 

-0.3 

1421 

-1  .4 

1429 

-0.1 

1847 

7.7 

1939 

7.7 

1912 

8.6 

1945 

7.6 

2037 

8.8 

2028 

7.4 

3 

0109 

-1  .0 

18 

0158 

-0.4 

3 

0138 

-1  .2 

18 

0211 

0.0 

3 

0307 

-1  .4 

18 

0303 

0.1 

SU 

0706 

7.7 

M 

0803 

6.9 

TU 

0730 

7.7 

W 

0806 

6.4 

F 

0857 

7.4 

SA 

0848 

6.1 

1323 

-1  .0 

1410 

-0.5 

1347 

-1  .3 

1417 

-0.2 

1514 

-1  .2 

1508 

0.0 

1933 

8.2 

2013 

7.7 

2001 

8.8 

2018 

7.6 

21  31 

8.6 

2102 

7.4 

4 

0159 

-1  .3 

19 

0236 

-0.3 

4 

0230 

-1  .3 

19 

0249 

0.0 

4 

0358 

-1  .3 

19 

0342 

0.1 

M 

0752 

7.8 

TU 

0835 

6.7 

w 

0819 

7.7 

TH 

0838 

6.3 

SA 

0952 

7.2 

SU 

0925 

6.1 

1412 

-1  .2 

1447 

-0.3 

1438 

-1  .3 

1455 

0.0 

1608 

-0.9 

154  7 

0.1 

2018 

8.4 

2045 

7.6 

2051 

8.8 

2051 

7.4 

2224 

8.2 

2139 

7.3 

5 

0249 

-1  .4 

20 

0315 

-0.2 

5 

0322 

-1  .3 

20 

0327 

0.1 

5 

0450 

-1  .0 

20 

0419 

0.1 

TU 

0837 

7.8 

W 

0907 

6.5 

TH 

0910 

7.5 

F 

0912 

6.1 

SU 

1050 

7.0 

M 

1005 

6.1 

1459 

-1  .3 

1524 

-0.1 

1529 

-1  .2 

1532 

0.1 

1703 

-0.6 

1628 

0.2 

2106 

8.5 

2118 

7.4 

2144 

8.6 

2126 

7.3 

2322 

7.7 

2219 

7.1 

6 

0336 

-1  .3 

21 

0350 

0.0 

6 

0414 

-1  .1 

21 

0403 

0.2 

6 

0544 

-0.8 

21 

0456 

0.1 

W 

0926 

7.6 

TH 

0939 

6.3 

F 

1005 

7.3 

SA 

0949 

6.0 

M 

1149 

6.8 

TU 

1048 

6.2 

1547 

-1  .2 

1600 

0.1 

1623 

-0.9 

1611 

0.3 

1759 

-0.1 

1712 

0.4 

2157 

8.3 

2154 

7.2 

2240 

8.2 

2203 

7.1 

2304 

7.0 

7 

0427 

-1  .1 

22 

0427 

0.3 

7 

0508 

-0.8 

22 

0442 

0.4 

7 

0018 

7.3 

22 

0538 

0.1 

TH 

1018 

7.3 

F 

1016 

6.1 

SA 

1104 

7.0 

SU 

1027 

6.0 

TU 

0639 

-0.5 

W 

1137 

6.3 

1637 

-0.9 

1638 

0.3 

1717 

-0.5 

1651 

0.5 

1249 

6.7 

1801 

0.5 

2251 

8.0 

2232 

7.0 

2338 

7.8 

2245 

7.0 

1859 

0.3 

2353 

6.9 

8 

0522 

-0.7 

23 

0506 

0.5 

8 

0604 

-0.5 

23 

0521 

0.5 

8 

0116 

6.8 

23 

0625 

0.1 

F 

1114 

6.9 

SA 

1056 

5.9 

SU 

1205 

6.7 

M 

1112 

5.9 

W 

0734 

-0.2 

TH 

1229 

6.5 

1732 

-0.5 

1720 

0.6 

1818 

-0.1 

1736 

0.7 

1345 

6.6 

1858 

0.5 

2351 

7.6 

2313 

6.8 

2330 

6.8 

2002 

0.5 

9 

0619 

-0.3 

24 

0549 

0.7 

9 

0042 

7.3 

24 

0607 

0.5 

9 

0211 

6.5 

24 

0046 

6.8 

SA 

1215 

6.6 

SU 

1141 

5.8 

M 

0703 

-0.2 

TU 

1202 

6.0 

TH 

0829 

-0.1 

F 

0719 

0.0 

1833 

-0.1 

180  5 

0.8 

1308 
1924 

6.6 
0.3 

1827 

0.8 

1441 
2100 

6.6 
0.6 

1327 
2002 

6.8 

0.5 

10 

0055 

7.2 

25 

0002 

6.6 

10 

0143 

7.0 

25 

0021 

6.7 

10 

0308 

6.2 

25 

0142 

6.7 

SU 

0722 

0.0 

M 

0638 

0.9 

TU 

0805 

-0.1 

W 

0656 

0.5 

F 

0922 

-0.1 

SA 

0817 

-0.2 

1321 

6.4 

1231 

5.8 

1411 

6.6 

1257 

6.2 

1537 

6.7 

1429 

7.1 

1940 

0.2 

1900 

0.9 

2031 

0.4 

1927 

0.8 

2155 

0.6 

2106 

0.3 

11 

0203 

6.9 

26 

0055 

6.5 

1  1 

0246 

6.7 

26 

01  14 

6.7 

11 

0403 

6.0 

26 

0243 

6.6 

M 

0829 

0.1 

TU 

0734 

0.9 

W 

0904 

0.0 

TH 

0754 

0.3 

SA 

1009 

-0.1 

SU 

0917 

-0.4 

1431 

6.3 

1327 

5.9 

1515 

6.6 

1355 

6.5 

1631 

6.8 

1535 

7.4 

2053 

0.3 

2001 

0.9 

2133 

0.4 

2031 

0.6 

2246 

0.5 

2207 

0.0 

12 

0313 

6.8 

27 

0151 

6.5 

1  2 

0  34  8 

6.5 

27 

0212 

6.6 

12 

0457 

6.0 

27 

0348 

6.6 

TU 

0931 

0.0 

W 

0833 

0.7 

TH 

0957 

-0.1 

F 

0852 

0.1 

SU 

1057 

-0.1 

M 

1017 

-0.7 

1539 

6.5 

1426 

6.1 

1616 

6.8 

1456 

6.8 

1718 

7.0 

1639 

7.8 

2156 

0.2 

2106 

0.7 

2230 

0.3 

2133 

0.3 

2334 

0.4 

2307 

-0.4 

13 

0420 

6.8 

28 

0251 

6.6 

13 

0446 

6.5 

28 

0314 

6.7 

13 

0545 

6.0 

28 

0454 

6.8 

W 

1027 

-0.1 

TH 

0928 

0.4 

F 

104  7 

-0.2 

SA 

0949 

-0.3 

M 

1140 

-0.2 

TU 

1115 

-1  .0 

1644 

6.8 

1530 

6.5 

1707 

7.1 

1559 

7.3 

1803 

7.2 

1742 

8.2 

2254 

0.0 

2205 

0.3 

2318 

0.2 

2231 

-0.1 

14 

0518 

6.9 

29 

0351 

6.7 

14 

0537 

6.5 

29 

0417 

6.8 

14 

0018 

0.3 

29 

0005 

-0.7 

TH 

1118 

-0.3 

F 

1024 

0.0 

SA 

1131 

-0.3 

SU 

1041 

-0.7 

TU 

0627 

6.1 

W 

0558 

7.0 

1739 

7.1 

1633 

7.0 

1753 

7.3 

1702 

7.8 

1224 

-0.2 

121  1 

-1.2 

2345 

-0.2 

2258 

-0.2 

2329 

-0.5 

1843 

7.4 

1840 

8.5 

15 

0609 

7.0 

30 

0452 

7.0 

15 

0006 

0.1 

30 

0518 

7.0 

15 

0103 

0.2 

30 

0102 

-1  .0 

F 

1204 

-0.4 

SA 

1115 

-0.5 

SU 

0620 

6.5 

M 

1  137 

-1  .0 

U 

0704 

6.1 

TH 

0656 

7.2 

1824 

7.4 

1729 
2352 

7.6 
-0.6 

1215 
1834 

-0.3 

7.5 

31 

TU 

1800 

0024 
0616 
12  30 
1853 

8.3 

-0.9 
7.3 

-1  .3 
8.7 

1307 
1919 

-0.2 
7.4 

1309 
1933 

-1  .3 
8.7 

30 


TIME  MERIDIAN  75°  W. 
HEIGHTS  ARE  RECKONEC 


0000  IS  MIDNIGHT. 
FROM  THE  DATUM  OF 


1200  IS  NOON. 
SOUNDINGS  ON  CHARTS  OF  THE  LOCALITY  WHICH  IS  MEAN  LOW  WATER. 


Outdoors  it?  Georgia 


SAVANNAH  RIVER  ENTPANCE,  RA.,  1977 
TIMES  AND  HEIRHTS  OF  HIGH  AND  LOW  WATERS 


JULY 


AUGUST 


SEPTEMBER 


DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 

h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

1 
F 

0157 
0750 
1406 
2024 

-1  .2 
7.4 

-1  .3 
8.7 

16 
SA 

0157 
0750 
1404 
2003 

0.1 

6.3 

-0.1 

7.6 

1 
M 

0318 
0917 
1532 
2144 

-1  .1 
7.6 

-0.8 
8.0 

16 
TU 

0246 
0839 
1503 
2054 

-0.2 
7.3 

-0.2 
7.9 

1 

TH 

0414 
1014 
1635 
22  34 

-0.3 
7.7 
0.3 
7.2 

16 

F 

0339 
0944 
1614 
2200 

-0.4 
8.3 

-0.1 
7.8 

2 

SA 

0250 
0843 
1459 
2115 

-1  .3 
7.4 

-1  .2 
8.5 

1  7 
SU 

0237 
0826 
1445 
2041 

0.0 

6.4 

-0.1 

7.6 

2 

TU 

0403 
1004 
1618 
2229 

-1  .0 
7.5 

-0.4 
7.6 

1  7 
W 

0325 
0920 
1  546 
2134 

-0.3 
7.4 

-0.2 
7.7 

2 

F 

0453 
1056 
1716 

2314 

0.0 
7.4 
0.7 
6.8 

17 
SA 

0424 
1034 
1704 
2251 

-0.3 
8.2 
0.2 
7.5 

3 
SU 

0341 
0937 
1552 
2206 

-1  .3 
7.3 

-1  .0 
8.1 

18 

M 

0315 
0903 
1526 
2118 

-0.1 
6.5 

-0.1 
7.5 

3 
W 

0446 
1053 
1704 
2312 

-0.7 
7.3 
0.0 
7.1 

18 
TH 

0403 
1003 
1631 
2219 

-0.3 
7.5 
0.0 
7.6 

3 

SA 

0536 
1141 
1802 
2357 

0.4 
7.1 

1  .1 
6.4 

18 
SU 

0514 
1130 
1801 
2346 

-0.1 
8.0 
0.5 
7.2 

4 

M 

0429 
1029 
1643 
2259 

-1  .1 
7.2 

-0.6 
7.7 

19 
TU 

0352 
0942 
1608 
2157 

-0.1 
6.6 
0.0 
7.4 

4 

TH 

0530 
1138 
1753 
2359 

-0.4 
7.1 
0.5 
6.7 

19 

F 

0445 
1053 
1720 
2306 

-0.3 
7.6 
0.2 
7.3 

4 
SU 

0621 
1226 
1852 

0.7 
6.9 
1.5 

19 
M 

0610 
1231 
1904 

0.2 
7.8 
0.8 

5 
TU 

0517 
1125 
1733 
2348 

-0.9 
7.0 

-0.2 
7.2 

20 

W 

0429 
1026 
1650 
2240 

-0.2 
6.7 
0.1 
7.2 

5 
F 

0617 
1226 
1841 

0.0 
6.9 
0.9 

20 

SA 

0533 
1  146 

1815 

-0.2 
7.5 
0.5 

5 

M 

0044 
0712 
1314 
1948 

6.1 
1  .0 
6.7 
1  .6 

20 

TU 

0050 
0716 
1339 
2012 

6.9 
0.5 
7.6 
0.8 

6 
W 

0605 
1216 
1828 

-0.5 
6.8 
0.3 

21 

TH 

0509 
1112 
1738 
2327 

-0.2 
6.9 
0.3 
7.1 

6 
SA 

0044 
0704 
1314 
1937 

6.3 
0.3 
6.7 
1.2 

21 
SU 

0001 
0629 
1246 

1918 

7.0 
0.0 
7.5 
0.7 

6 
TU 

0135 
0808 
1408 
2047 

5.9 
1  .1 
6.7 
1  .7 

21 
W 

0158 
0828 
1451 
2119 

6.8 
0.6 
7.6 
0.7 

7 

TH 

0039 
0657 
1309 
1924 

6.7 

-0.2 

6.7 

0.6 

22 
F 

0557 
1205 
1834 

-0.2 
7.0 
0.4 

7 

SU 

01  31 
0757 
1404 
2034 

6.0 
0.5 
6.6 
1  .3 

22 

M 

0100 
0731 
1  350 
2027 

6.8 
0.1 
7.5 
0.7 

7 
W 

0233 
0906 
1506 
2145 

5.9 
1.1 

6.7 
1  .5 

22 

TH 

031  1 
0937 
1603 
2221 

6.8 
0.4 
7.7 
0.4 

8 
F 

0129 
0748 
1401 
2021 

6.3 
0.0 
6.6 
0.9 

23 

SA 

0020 
0650 
1304 
1937 

6.9 

-0.1 

7.1 

0.5 

8 

M 

0223 
0851 
1458 
2132 

5.8 
0.6 
6.6 
1  .3 

23 

TU 

0206 
0839 
1500 
2134 

6.6 
0.1 
7.5 
0.5 

8 

TH 

0335 
1001 
1604 
2238 

6.0 
0.9 
6.9 
1  .2 

23 
F 

0423 
1039 
1707 
2316 

7.1 
0.2 
7.9 
0.1 

9 
SA 

0220 
0842 
1453 
2116 

6.0 
0.1 
6.6 
0.9 

24 

SU 

01  17 
0749 
1406 
2043 

6.7 
-0.2 

7.3 

0.4 

9 
TU 

0320 
0944 
1553 
2225 

5.7 
0.6 
6.7 
1  .1 

24 
W 

0317 
0946 
1612 
2236 

6.6 
0.0 
7.7 
0.2 

9 
F 

04  36 
1052 
1700 
2323 

6.2 
0.7 
7.2 
0.9 

24 

SA 

0527 
1136 
1803 

7.5 
0.0 

8.1 

10 
SU 

0314 
0932 
1548 
2211 

5.8 
0.2 
6.6 

0.9 

25 

M 

0220 
0856 
1  514 
2148 

6.6 
-0.3 

7.4 
0.-2 

10 

W 

0420 
1033 
1649 
2313 

5.8 
0.5 
6.9 
0.9 

25 
TH 

0430 
1049 
1721 
2334 

6.8 
-0.2 

8.0 
-0.1 

10 
SA 

0529 
1139 
1747 

6.6 
0.4 
7.6 

25 
SU 

0008 
0619 
1227 
1851 

-0.2 
7.9 

-0.2 
8.2 

11 

M 

041  1 
1020 
1639 
2300 

5.7 
0.1 
6.8 
0.7 

26 
TU 

0327 
0959 
1625 
2251 

6.5 
-0.5 

7.7 
-0.1 

1  1 
TH 

0515 
1123 
1739 

6.0 
0.3 
7.2 

26 

F 

0537 
1  147 
1819 

7.2 

-0.5 
8.3 

1  1 
SU 

0009 
0614 
1227 
1832 

0.6 
7.1 
0.1 
7.9 

26 

M 

0056 
0705 
1317 
1933 

-0.4 
8.2 

-0.3 
8.2 

12 
TU 

0502 
1107 
1729 
2347 

5.8 
0.1 
7.0 
0.6 

27 

W 

0438 
1100 
1729 
2350 

6.7 
-0.7 

8.1 
-0.4 

12 

F 

0000 
0603 
1209 
1822 

0.7 
6.2 

0.1 
7.4 

27 
SA 

0028 
0633 
1243 
1909 

-0.4 
7.6 

-0.6 
8.5 

12 

M 

0051 
0656 
1313 
1912 

0.2 

7.5 

-0.1 

8.1 

27 

TU 

0141 

0746 
1402 
2012 

-0.4 

8.3 

-0.2 

8.1 

13 
W 

0552 
1153 
1811 

5.9 
0.0 
7.2 

28 
TH 

0545 
1  159 
1830 

7.0 

-0.9 

8.4 

13 
SA 

0045 
0645 
1253 
1901 

0.4 
6.5 
0.0 
7.7 

28 
SU 

0120 
0724 
1  334 
1953 

-0.7 
7.9 

-0.7 
8.5 

13 

TU 

0133 
0736 
1357 
1950 

0.0 

7.9 

-0.3 

8.2 

28 
W 

0222 
0827 
1445 
2046 

-0.4 
8.3 
0.0 
7.8 

14 

TH 

0032 
0635 
1237 
1853 

0.4 

6.0 

-0.1 

7.4 

29 

F 

0045 
0645 
1256 
1922 

-0.8 
7.3 

-1  .1 
8.6 

14 

SU 

0126 
0724 
1338 
19  39 

0.2 
6.8 

-0.1 
7.8 

29 
M 

0207 
0809 
1424 
2035 

-0.8 
8.0 

-0.6 
8.3 

14 
W 

0215 
0816 
1441 
2032 

-0.3 
8.1 

-0.3 
8.2 

29 

TH 

0302 
0903 
1526 
2123 

-0.2 
8.1 
0.2 
7.5 

15 

F 

0115 

0713 
1322 
1928 

0.2 
6.2 

-0.1 
7.5 

30 
SA 

31 
SU 

0139 
0738 
1350 
2010 

0230 
0827 
1443 
2058 

-1  .0 
7.5 

-1  .1 
8.6 

-1  .1 
7.7 

-1  .0 
8.4 

15 
M 

0207 
0801 
1421 
2015 

0.0 

7.0 

-0.2 

7.9 

30 

TU 

31 
W 

0251 
0853 
1510 
2116 

0334 
0934 
1552 
2155 

-0.8 

8.0 

-0.4 

8.0 

-0.6 
7.9 

-0.1 
7.6 

15 

TH 

0257 
0859 
1527 
2114 

-0.4 
8.3 

-0.3 
8.1 

30 
F 

0341 
0939 
1603 
2158 

0.0 
7.9 
0.5 
7.1 

TIME  MERIDIAN  75°  W.   0000  IS  MIDNIGHT.   1200  IS  NOON. 

HEIGHTS  ARE  RECKONED  FROM  THE  DATUM  OF  SOUNDINRS  ON  CHARTS  OF  THE  LOCALITY  WHICH  IS  MEAN  LOW  WATER. 


February  1977 


31 


SAVANNAH  RIVFR  ENTRANCE,  GA.,  1177 
TIMES  AND  HEIGHTS  OF  HIGH  AND  LOW  WATERS 


OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

DECEMBER 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 

ft. 

DAY 

TIMF 
h.m. 

HT. 

ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

1 
SA 

0419 
1016 
1642 
2235 

0.3 
7.6 
0.9 
6.8 

16 
SU 

0407 
1019 
1651 
2237 

-0.4 
8.6 

0.0 
7.5 

1 

TU 

0504 
1103 
1736 
2325 

0.9 
7.2 
1  .3 
6.2 

16 

W 

0546 
1208 
1831 

0.0 
7.8 
0.1 

1 

TH 

0520 
1115 
1748 
2340 

0.7 
6.9 
0.8 
6.1 

16 

F 

0015 
0629 
1247 
1906 

6.9 
-0.1 

7.1 
-0.3 

2 

SU 

0459 
1056 
1724 
2314 

0.7 
7.4 
1  .2 
6.5 

17 

M 

0459 
1117 
1746 
2338 

-0.1 
8.3 
0.3 
7.2 

2 
W 

0551 
1150 
1823 

1  .2 
7.0 

1  .4 

1  7 

TH 

0033 
0649 
1  31  1 
1934 

7.0 
0.3 
7.4 
0.2 

2 
F 

0606 
1202 
1834 

0.9 
6.8 

0.8 

17 
SA 

0114 
0731 
1345 
2003 

6.7 

0.3 

6.7 

-0.1 

3 
M 

0541 
1141 
1810 

1  .0 
7.1 
1  .5 

18 
TU 

0558 
1221 
1850 

0.3 
7.9 
0.6 

3 
TH 

0013 
0642 
1241 
1918 

6.1 
1  .3 
6.9 
1  .5 

18 
F 

01  39 
0758 
1416 
2036 

6.9 
0.6 
7.2 
0.2 

3 
SA 

0031 
0703 
1253 
1930 

6.2 
0.9 
6.7 
0.7 

18 
SU 

0214 
0834 
1444 
2059 

6.6 
0.4 

6.4 
-0.1 

4 

TU 

0002 
0629 
1229 
1903 

6.2 
1  .3 
6.9 

1  .7 

19 
W 

0042 
0704 
1329 
1956 

7.0 
0.6 
7.7 
0.7 

4 
F 

0108 
0743 
1333 
2015 

6.1 
1  .4 
6.8 
1  .3 

19 
SA 

0245 
0904 
1519 
2133 

6.9 
0.6 
7.0 
0.1 

4 
SU 

0129 
0804 
1348 
2027 

6.3 
0.1 
6.6 
0.5 

19 
M 

0313 
0935 
1545 
2153 

6.6 

0.5 

6.2 

-0.1 

5 
W 

0052 
0724 
1321 
2003 

6.1 
1  .4 
6.8 
1  .8 

20 

TH 

0153 
0816 
1438 
2101 

6.9 
0.7 
7.5 
0.6 

5 
SA 

0209 
0844 
1432 
2111 

6.3 
1  .2 
6.9 
1  .0 

20 

SU 

0349 
1003 
1621 
2226 

7.1 
0.5 
6.9 

0.0 

5 
M 

0227 
0907 
1446 
2125 

6.6 
0.6 
6.7 
0.2 

20 

TU 

0412 
1027 
1641 
2243 

6.7 

0.4 

6.1 

-0.2 

6 

TH 

0148 
0825 
1420 
2103 

6.1 
1  .4 
6.8 
1  .6 

21 
F 

0302 
0924 
1545 
2201 

7.0 
0.6 

7.5 
0.4 

6 

SU 

0309 
0941 
1527 
2204 

6.6 
0.9 
7.0 
0.6 

21 
M 

0446 
1056 
1  717 
2315 

7.3 

0.4 

6.9 

-0.1 

6 

TU 

0330 

1004 
1548 
2217 

7.0 
0.3 
6.8 

-0.3 

21 

W 

0507 
1117 
1731 
2327 

6.9 

0.3 

6.1 

-0.3 

7 

F 

0248 
0925 
1517 
2157 

6.2 
1  .2 
7.0 
1  .3 

22 

SA 

0411 
1025 
1649 
2254 

7.2 
0.4 
7.6 
0.1 

7 
M 

0409 
1037 
1627 
2252 

7.1 
0.5 
7.3 
0.2 

22 

TU 

0537 
1  145 
1803 

7.5 
0.2 
6.9 

7 
W 

0433 

1100 
1649 
2312 

7.5 

-0.1 

7.0 

-0.7 

22 

TH 

0552 
1204 
1816 

7.0 
0.2 
6.2 

8 
SA 

0352 
1017 
1615 
2246 

6.5 
0.9 
7.2 
0.9 

23 

SU 

0510 
1118 
1743 
2342 

7.6 

0.2 

7.7 

-0.1 

8 

TU 

0505 
1128 
1723 
2342 

7.7 

0.1 

7.5 

-0.3 

23 

W 

0000 
0620 
1231 
1843 

-0.2 
7.7 
0.2 
6.9 

8 
TH 

0531 
1155 
1747 

8.0 

-0.5 

7.3 

23 

F 

0012 
0635 

1248 
1854 

-0.3 
7.2 
0.1 
6.2 

9 
SU 

0449 
1107 
1708 
2331 

7.0 
0.6 
7.5 
0.5 

24 

M 

0603 
1208 
1828 

7.9. 

0.1 
7.7 

9 

W 

0558 
1219 
1814 

8.2 
-0.3 

7.8 

24 

TH 

0041 
0659 
1315 
1919 

-0.3 
7.8 
0.1 
6.9 

9 

F 

0004 
0627 
1249 
1841 

-1  .0 
8.4 

-0.8 
7.5 

24 
SA 

0056 
0712 
1329 
1930 

-0.4 
7.3 
0.0 
6.3 

10 

M 

0539 
1157 
1757 

7.5 
0.2 
7.9 

25 

TU 

0028 
0645 
1254 
1910 

-0.2 
8.2 

0.0 
7.7 

10 
TH 

0030 
0646 
1310 
1902 

-0.6 
8.7 

-0.6 
8.0 

25 
F 

0123 
0733 
1354 
1954 

-0.2 
7.8 
0.2 
6.8 

10 
SA 

0059 
0718 
1344 
1934 

-1  .3 
8.7 

-1  .1 
7.6 

25 
SU 

0138 
0745 
1410 
2004 

-0.4 
7.3 
0.0 
6.2 

11 
TU 

0016 
0627 
1245 
1843 

0.1 

8.0 

-0.1 

8.1 

26 
W 

0110 
0723 
1339 
1946 

-0.3 
8.3 
0.1 
7.6 

11 

F 

0120 
0733 
1401 
1948 

-0.9 
9.0 

-0.8 
8.0 

26 
SA 

0203 
0808 
1433 
2027 

-0.2 
7.8 
0.2 
6.7 

11 
SU 

0152 
0810 
1438 
2026 

-1  .4 
8.8 

-1.2 
7.6 

26 
M 

0218 
0819 
1449 
2037 

-0.4 
7.3 
0.0 
6.2 

12 

W 

0102 
0709 
1332 
1925 

-0.2 
8.5 

-0.4 
8.3 

27 
TH 

0152 
0758 
1420 
2020 

-0.2 
8.2 

0.2 
7.4 

12 
SA 

0210 
0823 
1453 
2039 

-1  .0 
9.1 

-0.8 
8.0 

27 

SU 

0242 
0841 
1512 
2059 

-0.1 
7.6 
0.3 
6.5 

12 
M 

0247 
0902 
1530 
2120 

-1  .4 

8.7 

-1  .2 

7.5 

27 

TU 

0256 
0853 
1525 

2110 

-0.3 
7.2 
0.0 
6.2 

13 

TH 

0146 
0753 
1421 
2009 

-0.5 
8.8 

-0.5 
8.3 

28 

F 

0231 
0833 
1458 
2052 

-0.1 
8.1 
0.3 
7.1 

13 
SU 

0301 
0913 
1544 
2131 

-1  .0 
8.9 

-0.7 
7.7 

28 
M 

0321 
0915 
1550 
21  34 

0.1 
7.5 
0.5 
6.3 

13 
TU 

0339 
0955 
1621 
2216 

-1  .2 
8.4 

-1  .1 
7.3 

28 

W 

0334 
0928 
1600 
2146 

-0.2 
7.1 
0.1 
6.1 

14 
F 

0231 

0839 
1509 
2054 

-0.6 

8.9 

-0.5 

8.1 

29 
SA 

0309 
0907 
1535 
2126 

0.1 
7.9 
0.6 
6.9 

14 
M 

0352 
1008 
1637 
2227 

-0.8 
8.6 

-0.5 
7.4 

29 

TU 

0358 
0952 
1626 
2211 

0.3 
7.3 
0.6 
6.2 

14 

W 

0435 
1051 

1714 
2314 

-0.9 

8.0 

-0.8 

7.1 

29 

TH 

0414 
1005 
1637 
2227 

-0.1 
7.0 
0.1 
6.1 

15 
SA 

0318 
0926 
1558 
2144 

-0.6 
8.8 

-0.3 
7.9 

30 
SU 

31 

M 

0346 
0942 
1614 
2200 

0426 
1021 
1653 
2240 

0.4 
7.7 
0.8 
6.6 

0.6 
7.4 
1  .1 
6.4 

15 

TU 

0447 
1106 
1733 
2328 

-0.4 
8.2 

-0.2 
7.2 

30 
W 

0437 
1032 
1706 
2253 

0.5 
7.1 
0.7 
6.1 

15 
TH 

0530 
1149 
1807 

-0.5 

7.5 

-0.6 

30 

F 

31 
SA 

0451 
1046 
1715 
2309 

0537 
1130 
1757 

0.1 
6.8 
0.1 
6.2 

C.2 
6.7 
0.1 

TIME  MERIDIAN  75°  W.   0000  IS  MIDNIGHT.   1200  IS  NOON. 

HEIGHTS  ARE  RECKONED  FROM  THE  DATUM  OF  SOUNDINGS  ON  CHARTS  OF  THE  LOCALITY  WHICH  IS  MEAN  LOW  WATER. 
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Letters 

to  tl?e  Editor 


There  is  bound  to  be  a  lot  of  time, 
thought,  energy  and  know-how  spent 
in  compiling  Outdoors  in  Georgia,  as 
this  is  truly  a  well  done  publication. 
The  one  story  alone  on  your  friend 
and  my  friend,  Ed  Dodd  is  worth  the 
price  of  an  annual  subscription. 

This  brings  to  mind  a  thought  I 
have  had  in  mind  as  a  suggestion  to 
you  for  a  long  time.  Namely,  a 
'"binder"  for  Outdoors  in  Georgia.  It 
doesn't  have  to  be  an  elaborate  one, 
but  one  that  would  reflect  on  the 
splendid  publication  that  it  is  made 
to  contain.  I'm  thinking  in  terms  of 
a  binder  that  would  hold  12  issues. 

Too  often  I  read  with  interest  one 
or  more  articles  in  Outdoors  in  Geor- 
gia and  lay  it  aside  with  the  thought 
of  referring  to  it  again  only  to  find  it 
has  been  misplaced  or  lost.  Even 
when  I  complete  a  publication,  it  is 
too  beautiful  and  has  too  much  in- 
formation to  throw  it  away. 

You  and  your  staff  have  my  best 
wishes  for  your  continued  success 
with  Outdoors  in  Georgia. 

J.  Larry  Kleckley 

We  have  considered  the  idea,  hut 
abandoned  it  due  to  the  cost  factor. 


Congratulations  on  the  September 
issue  devoted  to  the  Endangered 
Species  of  Georgia.  With  regard  to 
Bachman's  Warbler,  readers  might 
be  interested  in  some  additional  in- 
formation. Although  the  bird  prob- 
ably nested  in  Georgia,  the  record 
of  a  nest  of  Bachman's  Warbler 
found  on  24  June  1908  near  Savan- 
nah is  erroneous.  Arthur  T.  Wayne, 
the  South  Carolina  ornithologist  that 
found  at  least  35  nests  of  Bachman's 
Warbler  and  discovered  the  first  nest 
of  Swainson's  Warbler  known  to  sci- 
ence, identified  the  eggs  from  the 
alleged  Bachman's  nest  from  Savan- 
nah as  belonging  to  Swainson's  War- 
bler (see  Auk  29:105,  1912). 

The  popular  hypothesis  that  the 
cutting  of  virgin  bottomlands  in  the 


Southeast  was  primarily  responsible 
for  the  demise  of  Bachman's  War- 
bler is  difficult  to  defend.  Re-exami- 
nation of  early  records  of  nest  sites 
and  the  reconstruction  of  land  use 
patterns     in     the     South     Carolina 
swamp  where  Wayne  found  35  nests 
in    1906-1919   indicate   the   species 
nested  in  the  earlier  stages  of  forest 
succession.  Thus,  it  is  possible  that 
timber  harvests   in   the    1880-1920 
period  were  beneficial  to  the  species. 
Robert  G.  Hooper 
Research  Wildlife  Biologist 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Forest  Service 

Your  articles  on  Land  Reclama- 
tion  in   the   October  issue   and   on 
Endangered  Species  in  the  Septem- 
ber issue  of  Outdoors  in  Georgia  are 
really   outstanding.   You   are   to   be 
commended  for  your  good  coverage 
of  these  two  important  subjects. 
Cecil  R.  Phillips 
Executive  Director 
The  Georgia  Conservancy 
Atlanta,  GA 
#      *      * 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  your 
magazine  every  month.  I  am  some- 
what of  a  novice  "fisherwoman"  and 
have  learned  a  great  deal  from  your 
magazine.  My  children  enjoy  the 
pictures  and  we  keep  the  copies  for 
many  months  to  refer  to  them  re- 
garding camp  sites,  fishing  lures,  etc. 

Thank  you. 

Carol  F.  Jarrett 


While  visiting  my  relatives,  the 
Rooks'  of  Jackson  and  Flovilla's  in 
Butts  County  recently,  my  husband 
and  I  both  caught  an  8  lb.  bass  in 
Jackson  Lake.  Plus  some  3  and  4 
pounders.  Lovely  country  you  have 
there.  We'll  be  back! 

Saw  your  magazine  at  the  home  of 
my  brother,  Charles  Rooks,  Jr.,  and 
felt  I  must  have  it. 

Mrs.  William  C.  Grady 
Oak  Lawn,  Illinois 


I  just  received  the  October  issue 
of  Outdoors  in  Georgia.  It  is  truly 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  high- 
est quality  magazines  I've  seen. 

Thanks  for  putting  us  on  your 
mailing  list. 

Dwight  M.  Treadway 

State  Conservationist 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

Atlanta,  GA 


To  thank  you  all  for  such  a  spe- 
cial magazine.  In  a  class  with  the 
National  Geographic. 

Sure  hope  you  tell  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau they  can't  market  that  Chinese 
fish  in  Georgia.  We  don't  need  more 
problems. 

Do  you  possibly  have  any  more 
prints  of  Mel  Wolfe's  buck  in  the  au- 
tumn woods?  It  would  be  perfect  in 
my  son's  new  home. 

Frances  Stone 
Thomasville,  GA 


MAGAZINE    PRICES   GO   UP 

In  March  subscription  rates  for  Outdoors  in  Georgia  will  be  raised. 
The  new  rates  will  be:  $5.00  for  one  year,  $8.00  for  two  years,  and 
$9.00  for  three  years.  In  addition,  the  six  month  subscription  offer  will 
be  dropped.  All  new  subscriptions  postmarked  before  March  1,  1977 
will  be  processed  at  the  old  rates. 

The  decision  to  raise  the  rates  was  not  made  lightly.  The  same  infla- 
tionary spiral  which  has  affected  the  business  community  has  affected 
Outdoors  in  Georgia.  In  the  face  of  rising  costs  it  has  become  necessary 
to  increase  prices  if  the  quality  of  the  magazine  is  to  be  maintained. 
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Editorial 


This  and  That  About  the  Law 


Several  pieces  of  legislation  which  affect  the 
Natural  Resources  Department  and  the  state's 
citizens  passed  this  just-ended  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  You  should  be  aware  of 
some  of  the  more  important  ones. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  discussed  is  HB  792, 
which  placed  into  law  certain  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Department,  the  criminal  enforce- 
ability of  which  had  been  challenged  by  the 
State  Supreme  Court  in  its  Howell  decision  a  few 
months  ago.  This  legislation  provides  that  vio- 
lation of  this  statute  is  a  misdemeanor  and  pun- 
ishable as  such.  In  its  wisdom,  the  legislature — 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  state  wildlife  re- 
sources— has  allowed  the  Board  of  Natural 
Resources  to  retain  authority  to  set  hunting  sea- 
sons and  bag  limits  for  game  species. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  the  law  which  gives  it 
some  additional  bite  is  that  part  which  allows 
the  Natural  Resources  Commissioner,  if  he  de- 


termines that  a  violation  of  the  law  or  a  rule  or 
regulation  has  taken  place,  to  have  the  violator's 
license  revoked  for  up  to  two  years,  or  to  impose 
an  administrative  fine  of  up  to  $  1 ,000. 

Another  important  bill  deals  with  surface 
water  management.  Broadly  stated,  this  bill 
gives  authority  to  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  to  manage  the  withdrawal,  division 
or  impoundment  of  surface  waters  through  a 
permitting  system.  Our  state  is  growing  so  very 
rapidly  that  passage  of  this  bill  was  absolutely 
necessary.  It  is  the  only  way  to  avoid  the  nega- 
tive effects  on  all  water  users  which  could  result 
from  the  over-use  of  the  state's  surface  waters. 

There  are  other  bills  which  deal  with  our 
Department,  and  although  less  controversial, 
they  are  certainly  important.  But  the  two  men- 
tioned here  will  have  a  more  readily  apparent 
impact  on  the  immediate  and  long  term  future 
of  our  state. 
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Outdoors  it?  Georgia 


By  Bill  Morehead 
Art  by  Mike  Nunn 

There  are  lots  of  trophies  in  the  outdoors.  Sheafs  of 
papers  hold  state,  regional  and  world  records,  and 
volumes  burst  with  above-average  creatures  sportsmen 
have  caught  or  bagged.  There  are  many  who  hunt  and 
fish  only  for  trophies.  There  are  even  some  who  seek 
world  records — men  or  women  whose  inner  drive  is 
betrayed  by  their  eyes — with  the  cat-like  pupils  of 
fanatics 

This  is  the  story  of  a  trophy  of  trophies,  the  world 
record  of  world  records.  It  is  the  story  of  the  trophy, 
the  man  and  the  place.  There  is  no  pictorial  record  of 
the  trophy  (at  least  none  that  has  ever  been  found),  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  trophy  was  real,  correct  and 
the  measurements  were  accurate.  The  man  who  came 
by  this  trophy  is  somewhat  obscure.  He  is  dead  now, 
and  with  his  death  died  the  mental  image  of  the  scene 
of  that  electric  day  in  June. 

The  place  where  the  trophy  was  bagged  could  be  no 
more  obscure  if  it  were  40  miles  north  of  Great  Slave 
Lake  in  the  Northwest  Territory  of  Canada.  But  it  isn't, 
it  is  in  the  soft,  familiar  midriff  of  Georgia. 

All  of  this  is  perfect — befitting  the  aura  surrounding 
the  taking  of  the  most  famous  world  record  of  all  time. 
If  it  were  a  script  of  fiction  it  would  be  a  mite  hokey 
and  would  have  to  be  rewritten  less  dramatically,  to 
resemble  reality.  But  since  it  is  true,  the  circumstances 
just  lie  there — not  giving  a  flip  whether  we  believe  them 
or  not.  Facts  don't  have  opinions,  just  existence. 

This  is  the  story  of  June  2,  1932.  This  is  the  story  of 
a  22  lb.,  4  oz.  largemouth  bass,  whom  nature  conceived 
and  nature  grew.  This  is  the  story  of  a  country  boy 
name  of  George  Perry,  who  took  with  him  a  rod  and 
reel  and  a  Creek  Chub  Fantail  Shinner  and  went  a'fishin' 
And  this  is  the  story  of  the  pleasant  flowing  Ocmulgee 
River,  the  favorite  of  the  Creek  Indians,  whose  soft 
twistings  and  meanderings  through  time  almost  left 
behind  one  of  its  elbows — a  slough  that  the  locals  call 
Montgomery  Lake. 

This  is  the  story  of  simply  the  most  famous  of  fishing 
world  records.  No  Southerner  will  disagree  that  this 


is  the  most  famous  of  records,  and  the  occasional 
outsider  who  will  disagree  is  hard  put  to  come  up  with 
anything  like  the  millions  of  bass  fishermen  who  pay 
homage  daily  in  their  bass  boat  shrines  to  the  Messiah 
of  McRae  and  the  Mecca  of  Montgomery  Lake. 

Quick — what  are  the  measurements  of  the  world's 
record  deer?  Or  the  Kodiak  Bear?  Or  Atlantic  Salmon? 
Brown  Trout?  Such  questions  send  devotees  scurrying 
to  the  record  books.  But  ask  what  is  the  world's  record 
bass  and  how  much  did  it  weigh  and  who  caught  it  and 
where,  and  the  answer  falls  easily  off  the  mind.  I  rest 
my  case. 

June  2, 1932 

Herbert  Hoover  was  in  the  White  House.  Gasoline 
sold  for  12^-  a  gallon  and  was  hand-pumped.  Cotton  in 
McRae  was  selling  for  5^  a  pound,  and  the  times  were 
as  poor  as  the  mud-skinned  shacks,  and  pockets  were  as 
empty  as  the  gourd  hanging  by  the  hand-dug  well. 

Interminable  hours  were  spent  hoeing  cotton,  some 
spent  in  the  shade  shelling  peas,  and  few — always  too 
few — were  spent  fishin'.  Such  was  the  life  of  farm  boy 
George  Perry,  as  it  was  the  life  of  every  other  farm  boy 
in  the  depression  South  where  the  air  held  rainy 
foreboding  and  the  bank  held  rainy  foreclosures. 

Dawn  can  hang  hot  on  a  June  day  in  middle  Georgia. 
It  is  as  if  the  cool  night  doesn't  quite  work,  and  the  close 
mugginess  of  the  summer  day  gets  a  headstart — it 
doesn't  seem  quite  fair,  and  it  never  has. 

June  2,  1932,  was  a  Thursday — an  unlikely  time  for 
a  farm  boy  and  his  buddy  to  get  away  and  go  fishin'. 
But  get  away  and  go  they  did.  Never  mind  that  the  day 
was  going  to  be  too  hot.  Never  mind  that  the  moon  was 
wrong,  the  the  fishing  calendars  said  Thursday,  June  2, 
1932  was  a  lousy  day  to  go  fishing.  Boys  in  the 
depression  South  went  fishing  when  they  went — their 
time  was  controlled  by  the  damnable  green  sprouts 
growing  row  upon  row  that  fed  the  boll  weevil  and  the 
fat  banker — not  by  the  sporting  calendars. 

Where  to  go?  Anyplace  to  catch  fish — and  that  little 
slough  down  by  the  river  was  just  far  enough  and 
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isolated  enough  to  hold  some  fish.  And  so  they  went, . 

The  day  was  spent  fishing,  not  catching.  The  air  grew 
hot  and  leadened,  seeming  to  bend  the  cypresses  in 
weary  humility,  drooping  the  sullen  Spanish  moss.  Cast 
after  cast  went  bad.  J.  E.  Page  from  McRae,  George's 
fishing  buddy,  got  a  backlash  in  his  casting  reel.  Then 
Perry  got  one.  Cast  after  cast  and  nothing  happening 
means  you  spend  a  lot  of  time  watching  the  little  birds 
hop  back  and  forth  from  the  palmettos  to  the  cypress 
knees,  means  you  spend  time  watching  the  cottonmouth 
watching  you — shivering  a  bit  when  you  forget  he's 
there  and  turn  around  and  watch  him  watch  you  all 
over  again. 

The  semi-tropical  rainclouds  in  early  afternoon 
grumbled  as  they  started  their  daily  chore.  They  moaned 
boredly  as  they  began  their  foreboding  act.  The  little 
birds  ignored  the  grumps  of  the  clouds,  as  did  the  two 
fishermen. 

Four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  is  the  time  to  start 
fishing,  if  you  haven't  already  been  fishing  for  hours  and 
are  tired  and  beaten  by  the  redneck  sun  and  the 
cracker  humidity.  Then,  it's  time  to  think  up  excuses  for 
going  home,  especially  when  you've  caught  no  fish. 

And  so,  J.  E.  Page  and  George  Perry  started  rowing 
to  shore,  with  Perry  making  a  few  half-hearted  casts 
now  and  then.  Perry  landed  the  Creek  Chub  against  a 
submerged  cypress  log.  Wham!  Splash!  Spit!  Silence. 
A  bass  had  taken,  then  given.  But  it  was  enough  action 
to  start  Perry  fishing  seriously. 

As  they  neared  another  cypress  log,  its  brown  body 
moulderin'  in  the  slough,  Perry  made  another  cast. 
Stunned,  George  Perry,  Farm  Boy  of  McRae,  Georgia, 
realized  that  40  or  50  yards  of  24  pound  test 
Black-O-RENO  line  had  been  ripped  off  his  reel  by 
some  damn  big  thing  in  the  lake  .  .  . 
The  Trophy 

Spawned  years  ago  in  some  unnamed  and  unknown 
tributary  of  the  Ocmulgee,  the  little  fish  dumbly 
survived  its  first  few  days  against  incredible  odds.  Its 
yolk  sac  gone,  the  little  female  continued  to  survive 


while  voracious  predators  fed  on  its  kin,  while  dragonfly 
larvae  harpooned  its  brothers  and  sisters.  Somehow  the 
fingerling  survived.  Somehow  it  was  not  it  that  got  too 
close  to  the  snapping  turtle  whose  worm-like  lip  teased 
little  bass  into  coming  too  close. 

Somehow  the  female  passed  its  first  year.  Incredibly 
alive.  Food  was  abundant.  The  gentle  flowing  Ocmulgee 
was  the  prime  habitat  for  a  largemouth  bass.  It  was 
created  for  this  river.  Food  was  abundant — but  chances 
of  being  food  were  abundant  too.  Longnose  gar  roiled  in 
the  river,  bigger  bass  with  steel  eyes  watched  the  little 
fish.  Bowfin — monsters  from  another  time — shared  the 
lurking  glades  with  little  fish  still  flopping  in  their 
gullet. 

But  some  have  to  survive  and  after  a  while  some  get 
big  enough  to  have  a  fair  chance.  When  the  female  grew 
to  about  five  pounds,  she  became  the  eater,  with  less 
chance  of  being  eaten — even  by  the  alligators. 

Now,  not  even  those  brutes  of  saltwater,  the  spawning 
striped  bass,  would  view  her  as  food — those  silver 
speckled  denizens  who  were  meaner,  faster  and 
hungrier  than  her  kind. 

And  so  she  grew  and  spawned  and  grew  again. 
Nothing  much  could  stop  her  now.  She  had  a  fair  chance 
to  live  her  life  through,  against  that  day  when  she  would 
grow  weak  from  something  and  that  alligator  would 
notice  her  feeble  movements  and  would  come  over  for 
a  closer  look  .  .  . 

She  was  old  enough  and  large  enough  now  for  others 
of  her  kind  to  speed  away  at  her  approach.  She 
controlled  her  life,  ballasting  to  cooler  waters  in  the 
summertime,  finding  the  best  log  to  hide  behind.  And 
she  was  among  the  first — the  first  if  she  wanted  to  be — 
to  ease  up  from  the  river  into  the  sloughs  where  the 
submarine  springs  leaked  and  the  water  was  cooler  and 
purer  and  where  food  was  always  abundant. 

And  so  she  was  there  that  day,  June  2,  1932.  She 
watched  the  shadow  of  something  large  slip  by,  its 
flippers  splashing  noisily  on  the  surface.  She  watched  a 
little  bream  come  too  close  to  her — but  it  didn't  matter, 
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for  the  water  was  too  warm  and  she  was  too  sluggish, 
and  so  the  bream  was  safe. 

She  stayed  there  all  day,  occasionally  watching  the 
shadow  up  above  flipper  by.  She  noticed  it  when  the 
clouds  came  over  and  felt  it  when  the  temperature  of  the 
water  dropped  ever  so  slightly.  Two  hundred  miles  to 
the  south,  the  tides  were  getting  high  because  the  moon 
was  changing,  and  these  ever-so-slight  effects  were  being 
felt  in  her  huge,  monstrous  body. 

Close  by  she  felt,  then  heard,  one  of  her  kind  slash 
the  water  in  a  feeding  try.  This  action  triggered  her 
body,  and  she  became  awake  with  the  alertness  of  the 
total  predator.  Better  that  little  bream  not  come  too 
close  anymore. 

Above  her,  on  the  surface,  something  splashed.  Her 
body  remained  still,  her  eyes  shifting  slightly  to  inspect. 
The  thing  wiggled,  then  wiggled  again.  She  sensed  food 
and  lurched  to  eat.  Her  cavernous  mouth  opened  and  in 
went  the  little  thing.  She  closed  her  mouth  to  ingest  the 
thing  into  her  gnawing  stomach.  But,  something 
happened,  the  thing  tugged  like  no  little  fish  had  ever 
tugged  and  something  sharp  drove  into  her  lip,  then  her 
jaw  not  once,  but  twice,  three  times. 

Fear  plagued  her,  as  it  had  not  plagued  her  in  years. 
She  quickly  sped  away  to  hide,  racing  in  a  straight  line 
like  a  fingerling  races  from  her. 


The  Place 

As  the  oceans  receded  during  the  millennia  of  years, 
grudgingly  giving  up  territory  from  Columbus  to 
Brunswick,  rich,  nutritious  sea  floors  exposed,  capable 
of  supporting  land  life  luxuriantly.  The  lime  banks  and 
clays  soon  became  pine  fields  and  scrubwoods  and, 
where  the  freshwater  collected  into  rivers,  dense 
patterns  of  hardwoods  and  palmettos. 

Then,  some  10,000  years  ago,  the  last  of  the 
continental  glaciers  melted,  raising  sea  levels  and  again 
flooding  to  the  present  shore  line.  This  flooding 
interrupted  the  gradients  of  streams,  making  their 
carrying  capacities  overflow  their  banks,  and  the  streams 
and  rivers  twisted  and  turned  like  writhing  snakes 
attempting  to  get  into  balance  again  with  their  water 
loads. 

This  is  why  the  Ocmulgee,  as  do  other  coastal  rivers, 
looks  like  a  piece  of  thread  dropped  on  a  map.  This  is 
why  the  Ocmulgee  meanders,  cutting  new  banks, 
depositing  new  sand  bars  and  ever  so  often  changing  its 
river  channel,  confusing  landowners  and  homeward- 
bound  cattle. 

And  this  is  why  there  is  a  Montgomery  Lake.  It  is  a 
cutoff  from  one  of  the  river's  early  channels,  one  that's 
more  or  less  shaped  like  a  half-moon,  one  which 
geographers  call  an  oxbow. 

Many  such  sloughs  on  the  Ocmulgee  contain 
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Montgomery  Lake  today. 

submarine  springs,  where  the  water  table  meets  the 
bottom  of  the  old  river  channel.  These  are  known  to  be 
fishing  hotspots.  Indeed,  one  such  place,  near 
Montgomery  Lake  and  known  as  Rhodes  Lake, 
surrendered  some  32  hefty  striped  bass  last  year 
(1976).  That's  another  story,  but  natives  in  that  part  of 
Georgia  know  the  sloughs  to  be  havens  for  fish.  It's  no 
wonder  George  Perry  chose  one. 

I  visited  the  lake  in  late  January.  Steve  Young,  a 
DNR  wildlife  technician,  and  Mike  Geishler,  DNR 
fisheries  biologist,  and  I  went  to  the  lake  on  an  unusual 
day  ( 1 7  degrees  and  snowing  like  mad) .  Here  are  my 
notes  from  that  visit .  .  . 

The  Ocmulgee  is  roiling  from  the  heavy  rains  and  is 
mud  red.  The  water  peels  apart,  sheets  of  it  appearing  to 
slant  under  other  sheets  and  disappear.  On  one  bank  is 
a  rotted  tree,  whose  broken  trunk  is  shaped  like  a  fist 
and,  as  the  water  rolls  by,  the  fist  rams  to  the  sky  and 
shakes,  like  an  old  man  shakes  his  fist  when  he  is  anrgy. 

Steve  Young  is  guiding  the  boat  and  snow  is  coming 
down  in  hard,  little  flakes  totally  unlike  the  kind  that 
should  be  falling  in  middle  Georgia.  Mike  Geishler  is 
sitting  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  I  can  see  the  splashing 
water  freezing  on  my  rain  suit,  and  I  shiver. 

Shortly,  Steve  slows  the  motor  and  we  turn  at  right 
angles  to  the  river's  course,  and  it  looks  like  we're  going 
to  run  slam  into  the  bank.  I  keep  looking  for  the  bank 
and  see  Mike  grab  a  paddle. 

We're  in  the  cypresses  now  and  suddenly  the  bank  I 
knew  we  were  going  to  hit  disappears.  I  can  bend  over 
and  look  and  see  that  there  is  an  expanse  behind  the 
cypresses.  We  mist  through  the  trees  and  glide  into  open 
water.  This  is  it.  This  is  Montgomery  Lake.  This  is 
where  George  Perry  caught  his  fish. 

Does  it  look  any  different  from  the  thousands  of  other 
sloughs  on  southern  rivers?  Yes  and  no.  A  complicated 
answer.  No,  because  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
dank-looking  water  and  the  vegetation.  Such  water  and 
such  vegetation  could  be  anywhere  along  the  thousand 
mile  coastal  plain. 


Yes — because  this  is  where  Perry  caught  his  fish.  It 
should  look  different  for  that  reason,  and  it  does.  It 
looks  different  the  same  way  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
looks  different  from  a  thousand  other  such  monuments. 
It  looks  different  because  this  is  where  history  took 
place,  and  it  will  never  look  anything  but  different 
because  of  that. 

And  it  looks  different  for  a  surreal  reason.  It  looks 
different  because  today  it  is  snowing  like  crazy  and  we're 
all  bitter  cold  and  snow  is  on  the  flooded  palmettos  and 
on  the  cypress  knees.  Snow  is  even  caught  on  some  bold 
spider's  web,  and  snow  is  on  the  Spanish  moss, 
extenuating  it. 

This  lake  looks,  today,  like  the  parlor  of  some  little 
old  lady  who  died  a  long  while  back,  the  snow  a 
crocheted  cover  for  the  furniture  of  cypresses,  palmettos 
and  water  oaks.  It  looks  like  we've  entered  a  lake  that 
hasn't  been  used  for  45  years.  It  looks  like  a  museum, 
untouched  by  time. 

I  shiver,  not  only  from  the  cold,  when  I  look  into  the 
dark  recesses  behind  the  cypress.  What  is  lurking  there? 
Are  there  more  bass  of  22  lbs.,  4  oz.  size  waiting  for  me, 
or  for  others? 

I  imagine  the  day  of  Perry.  It's  hard  to  do,  for  I  am 
taking  pictures  and  my  fingers  are  numb  and  the  bitter 
little  snowflakes  find  the  inside  of  my  mouth  like  dust 
in  a  sandstorm. 

And  then  we  pass  the  area  where  tradition  and  record 
says  that  Perry  caught  the  fish.  Steve  Young  says,  yes 
there  is  an  old  cypress  stump  right  here,  under  about  8 
feet  of  water. 

We  move  around  a  while,  like  visitors  do  in  a 
museum,  studying  the  water,  the  trees  and  thinking 
about  that  June  2,  1932.  And  then  we  leave,  and  as 
soon  as  we  are  back  out  on  the  Ocmulgee,  heading  for 
warmth  and  hot  coffee,  we  can  talk  loud  again,  and  we 
talk  about  catching  bull  bream  and  rockfish  and  we  talk 
.  .  .  but  none  of  us  is  talking  about  largemouth  bass. 
Epilogue 

Perry  stopped  the  fish  on  its  long  run.  He  kept  it  in 
open  water,  away  from  the  cypress  stumps  and  logs.  For 
10  minutes  he  fought  the  beast.  The  bass  made  several 
long  runs  and,  once,  Perry  looked  down  at  his  reel  and 
could  see  the  line  was  almost  gone.  Perry  struggled  the 
bass  up  to  the  top,  but  it  dived.  Finally,  after  his  arms 
ached,  the  bass  was  brought  to  the  boat.  Once  more, 
the  monstrous  fish  leaped  for  safety  and  almost  made 
it  to  a  limb. 

George  Perry  and  J.  E.  Page  took  the  bass  to  nearby 
Helena,  Georgia,  to  show  it  to  friends.  The  bass  had 
been  out  of  the  water  for  several  hours  before  it  was 
weighed.  The  scales  showed  22  pounds  and  four  ounces. 
Then  they  measured  the  fish.  The  notary  public 
recorded  the  measurements:  length,  32V2  inches; 
girth,  28!/2  inches. 

June  2,  1932.  Depression  South.  This  was  the  time  to 
catch  a  trophy,  but  not  the  time  to  preserve  it.  George 
Perry  took  the  fish  home,  where  it  was  cooked  and 
eaten.  For  three  days  the  Perrys  had  largemouth  bass. 
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By  Aaron  Pass 

Photography  by 
the  Author 


The  bear  stood  quietly  in  the  shadows  of  the  rhododendron,  moving  her 
great  head  back  and  forth  to  better  fix  the  location  of  the  men.  Normally  she 
took  great  pains  to  avoid  men  and  only  the  security  of  the  night  caused  her  to 
venture  this  close.  They  were  directly  in  her  path  up  the  mountain. 

Ordinarily  she  would  have  retreated  from  the  manscent,  but  in  this  cold 
December  night  she  was  being  driven  by  powerful,  instinctual  urges  to  seek  her 
den.  The  den  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  and  her  path  to  the  gap 
was  blocked  by  an  encampment  of  deer  hunters.  Man,  hunter  or  otherwise,  was 
her  most  feared  enemy,  so  her  dilemma  was  one  of  instinct  to  flee  versus  instinct 
to  go  to  her  den. 

No  one  knows  how  long  she  pondered  the  situation  before  the  denning 
instinct  won  out.  Abruptly  she  crossed  the  gravel  road  and  under  the  cover  of 
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(Right)  This  bear  was  trapped  during 

the  pilot  study.  Here,  it  is  under  the 

influence  of  drugs  and  is  being 

examined  by  Wildlife  Biologist 

David  Carlock. 

(Lower  Right)  Wildlife  Biologist 

Bob  Ernst  holds  a  radio  collar  such 

as  used  for  the  radio-telemetry  work 

during  the  bear  study.  This  collar 

was  removed  from  Bear  #117-118 

in  her  den. 


the  night  and  the  rhododendron,  passed  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  sleeping  hunters  on  her  way  to  her  den.  She 
did  not  know  that  her  movements  were  being  monitored 
by  men  that  night,  and  that  her  location  was  known 
because  of  a  radio  transmitter  that  she  carried  in  a  collar 
around  her  neck. 

Bear  #117-118  was  first  duly  noted  by  man  on 
November  6,  1972  when  she  was  trapped  by  Wildlife 
Biologist  Bob  Ernst  and  Wildlife  Technician  Willis 
Foster.  She  was  caught  in  a  "log-cabin"  trap  on  Chatta- 
hoochee WMA  as  part  of  a  pilot  study  by  the  Georgia 
Game  and  Fish  Division  to  assess  the  feasibility  of  an 
ecology  study  of  the  black  bear  (see  Log  Cabin  Bears, 
OIG,  February,  1973).  At  that  time  she  was  recorded  as 
a  3Vi  year  old  female,  weighing  225  pounds.  A  strong 
nylon  collar  containing  a  radio  transmitter  was  placed 
on  her  neck.  Over  the  next  six  months,  her  location  was 
"fixed"  25  times  in  an  effort  to  determine  her  normal 
movements  and  range. 

For  a  few  weeks  she  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
trap  site,  but  her  movements  increased  in  late  Novem- 
ber. Her  location  was  fixed  near  the  Chattahoochee 
River  on  November  21st,  and  on  Coon  Den  Ridge  at 
the  River  headwaters  about  three  miles  away  two  days 
later.  She  had  moved  unobserved  through  the  popular 
camping  area  at  the  Concrete  Bridge  on  Chattahoochee 
WMA  during  the  first  nights  of  the  managed  deer  hunt. 
By  the  first  of  December,  she  had  crossed  Henson  Gap 
and  on  December  7,  the  signal  stopped  moving.  On 
December  29,  the  researchers  walked  in  following  the 
radio  signal  and  flushed  the  bear  from  a  den  under  an 
up-turned  root  stump.  Contact  with  her  was  lost  until 
January  18  when  the  signal  was  walked  in  again.  Bear 
#117-118  was  found,  sound  asleep  in  a  hollow  chestnut 
tree. 

During  her  dormancy  the  sow  was  closely  monitored, 
and  on  February  5,  1973  she  was  found  to  have  two 
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cubs.  She  remained  in  the  den  until  April  20,  when  a 
walk-in  found  it  empty.  In  looking  around  the  den  tree, 
Ernst,  accompanied  by  Joe  Hamilton  and  James  Pop- 
lin, graduate  students  from  the  University  of  Georgia, 
observed  two  bear  cubs  in  a  tree,  and  a  moment  later,  a 
very  angry  sow  bear.  At  this  point  the  researchers  called 
it  a  day  and  left  the  mountainside,  ushered  along  by 
#117-118. 

Subsequent  radio  fixes  indicated  that  the  sow  remained 
in  the  area  of  her  den  for  the  next  few  weeks,  then 
recrossed  the  mountains  back  to  the  Chattahoochee 
drainage.  Radio  contact  was  lost  with  #117-118  on 
June  5,  1975. 

On  September  15,  1975,  Ernst  and  Foster  were  check- 
ing a  culvert  trap  on  Chattahoochee  WMA  and  found 
old  #1 17-1 18  inside.  She  was  now  dVi  and  still  weighed 
225.  The  original  radio  collar  was  still  on,  but  the  radio 
was  damaged.  With  the  collar  replaced,  the  sow  was 
released.  In  the  next  months  65  radio  fixes  were  made. 

The  bear  followed  the  same  general  pattern  as  she  had 
three  years  previously,  ending  up  in  a  hollow  tree  only 


Willis  Foster  (holding  antenna)  and 
Bob  Ernst  search  for  a  radio  signal 
that  will  help  them  "fix"  a  bear. 
These  radio  locations  were  an 
important  part  of  the  bear  study. 


about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  her  1973  den.  Then  the 
radio  began  to  go,  and  the  signal  was  lost  on  February  3. 
The  decision  was  made  to  replace  the  collar  in  the  den. 

On  February  26,  Ernst,  Foster,  Walter  Sutton,  a 
Game  and  Fish  Refuge  manager  and  Mac  Lentz,  a 
graduate  student  in  the  University  of  Georgia's  wildlife 
program,  went  to  the  den  tree.  The  sow  was  shot  with  a 
tranquilizer  dart  and  after  a  wait  for  the  drug  to  take 
effect,  Ernst  entered  the  den.  According  to  him,  the 
worst  part  was  the  last  six  feet  of  the  14  foot  descent. 
"I  knew  I  had  to  land  on  the  bear,  and  I  wasn't  abso- 
lutely positive  the  drug  had  taken  effect." 

It  had,  and  the  bear  was  tranquilized.  The  collar  was 
replaced,  the  cubs  were  removed  and  examined.  They 
were  estimated  at  five  weeks  old  and  weighed  2Vi  pounds 
each.  Both  were  males. 

The  sow  left  the  den  on  April  2  and  followed  her  pre- 
vious pattern.  She  was  back  to  her  summer  "home"  on 
the  Chattahoochee  WMA  by  June.  Radio  contact  with 
bear  #117-118  was  lost  on  July  12,  1976  and  has  not 
been  re-established. 
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Bear  #117-118  spent  the  winter  of  1975-76  in  this 
hollow  tree  and  bore  two  cubs  here.  In  fact,  she  and  the 
cubs  were  in  there  and  conscious  when  these  pictures 
were  made. 

Bear  #117-118  has  not  been  the  sole  object  of  Geor- 
gia's bear  research  program  which  started  in  1972. 
According  to  project  leader  Bob  Ernst,  85  different 
bears  have  been  trapped,  tagged  and  released  in  the 
several  facets  of  the  program. 

Starting  with  a  proposal  to  study  the  black  bear  in 
Georgia  mountains  as  a  cooperative  federal  aid  project, 
the  Game  and  Fish  Division  had  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  its  techniques  of  trapping,  monitoring  and 
securing  data  to  qualify  for  federal  funds.  Federal  aid 
for  wildlife  restoration  programs  is  authorized  under  the 
Pittman-Robertson  Act  of  1938  and  is  available  to  state 


conservation  agencies  for  approved  wildlife  manage- 
ment projects.  The  money  comes  from  an  1 1  %  excise 
tax  on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition. 

The  Pilot  Black  Bear  Project  in  1972-73  accom- 
plished the  feasibility  study  and  data  requirements.  "The 
Ecology  of  the  Black  Bear  in  the  Southern  Appa- 
lachians," became  an  official  project  of  the  Georgia 
Game  and  Fish  Division  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  Administration  on  July  1,  1973  with  a  comple- 
tion date  of  June  30,  1977.  The  goal  of  the  project  was 
to  understand  the  black  bear  as  it  occurs  in  North  Georgia 
and,  in  particular,  to  look  for  differences  from  research 
compiled  on  black  bear  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Using  data  from  the  pilot  study,  the  ecology  study 
focused  on  the  life  needs  of  the  black  bear  in  northern 
Georgia.  The  population  density  was  studied  by  trapping 
and  tagging  the  bears  with  the  retrap  frequency  being  an 
indicator  of  population  density. 

Other  aspects  of  the  bears'  habitat  requirements  such 
as  den  sites,  food  habits  and  biological  data  have  been 
gathered  and  are  being  worked  into  the  equation.  Home 
range  and  movement  patterns  were  studied  by  radio- 
telemetry  techniques. 

Not  all  the  bears  were  equipped  with  the  radio  collars. 
Aside  from  the  cost  of  such  a  project,  there  are  practical 
limits  to  the  application  of  this  technique.  While  the 
ability  to  pinpoint  a  wild  bear's  location  is  dynamic  and 
dramatic,  other  phases  of  the  study  have  had  more  pro- 
found results. 

The  trap/retrap  program  has  directly  resulted  in  a 
unique  offshoot  of  the  bear  study.  It  was  discovered  that 
bears  are  considerable  travelers  and  that  we  share  "our" 
North  Georgia  animals  with  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee. This  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Southern 
Appalachians  hosted  the  same  population  which  moved 
among  at  least  three  states. 

All  of  the  states  involved  were  already  in  some  stage 
of  black  bear  research,  so  a  way  in  which  the  data  could 
be  pooled  was  sought.  On  July  1,  1976,  the  Tri-State 
Bear  Study,  as  an  officially  recognized  cooperative  effort, 
was  funded  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  This 
was  the  first  time  federal  aid  from  Pittman-Robertson 
funds  had  ever  been  contributed  to  a  joint  wildlife 
project  with  all  the  participating  states  working  under 
the  same  project. 

A  number  of  students  from  wildlife  programs  at  col- 
leges and  universities  have  profited  by  the  bear  research. 
Joe  Hamilton,  who  worked  in  Georgia's  pilot  study  as  a 
graduate  student,  is  now  doing  bear  research  in  eastern 
North  Carolina. 

Bob  Ernst,  who  is  wrapping  up  his  part  of  Georgia's 
Black  Bear  Ecology  Study  this  year  is  enthusiastic  about 
the  Tri-State  effort.  He  says,  "This  study  will  allow  us  to 
gain  a  more  comprehensive  picture  of  the  black  bear  and 
the  realities  of  its  existence  in  the  Southern  Appa- 
lachians by  disregarding  artificial  political  boundaries 
which  bears  don't  heed.  We  stand  to  gain  the  kind  of 
information  that  we  can  use  to  develop  a  regional  man- 
agement plan  for  this  magnificent  animal."  (§ 
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Wildlife  Profile: 


FOX 


The  sly,  graceful  fox  has  never  made  many 
friends,  it  seems.  Apart  from  children's  stories 
about  the  big  red  fox  who  chased  the  farmer's 
chickens,  and  apart  from  volumes  of  fox-hunting 
literature,  little  has  been  written  about  the  fox 
and  his  ways.  In  fact  little  is  known  about  the 
cunning  animal  who  is  every  bit  as  sly  and  quick 
as  his  reputation  suggests.  Remarkably  keen 
senses  of  smell  and  hearing  aid  him  in  remain- 
ing aloof.  And  the  fact  that  the  fox  is  nocturnal 
makes  study  of  him  even  more  difficult. 

The  fox  prefers  to  move  about  after  dark 
because,  like  a  cat,  he  can  see  best  at  night. 
Because  of  the  tapetum,  a  layer  of  cells  covering 
the  choroid  under  the  retina,  light  reaching  the 
retina  is  reflected  and  intensified.  This  tapetum 
layer  is  responsible  for  the  green  glow  that  the 
eyes  of  many  nocturnal  animals  reflect.  Like  the 
cat,  the  fox's  pupils  are  vertically  elliptic,  an- 
other characteristic  of  nocturnal  animals.  Nor- 
mal daylight  causes  this  pupil  to  narrow  to  a 
thin  line  to  compensate  for  the  effects  of  the 
tapetum. 

In  fact,  in  many  respects,  the  fox  is  more  akin 
to  the  cat  than  to  the  dog,  although  technically 
he  is  a  member  of  the  dog  (canid)  family  along 
with  wolves  and  coyotes.  The  fox's  most  canine 
characteristic  is  his  lack  of  retractable  claws. 
But  you'll  rarely  see  a  fox  trot  like  a  dog  since 
they  are,  instead,  graceful  strutters  like  cats.  In 
addition,  foxes  are  meticulous  groomers  who 
clean  themselves  as  cats  do.  Foxes  never  wag 
their  long,  bushy  tails  but  twitch  their  tails 
stealthily  in  a  catlike  manner.  And  pups,  as 
young  foxes  are  called,  really  behave  more  like 
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By  Susan  K.Wood 
Art  by  Barbara  Keel 


kittens,  swatting  at  each  other  with  front  paws 
extended. 

Both  the  red  fox  and  the  gray  fox  can  be 
found  in  Georgia.  The  red  fox  (Vulpes  fulva) 
prefers  more  open  habitat  than  the  gray  and 
lives  mainly  in  the  Piedmont  and  mountain  re- 
gions of  our  state,  although  they  have  been 
spotted  along  the  coast.  The  gray  fox  can  be 
found  throughout  the  state  but  prefers  areas  with 
both  fields  and  woods,  or  pine  forests  such  as 
those  found  around  Savannah. 

Both  the  red  and  gray  foxes  sport  pointed 
muzzles,  long  pointed  ears  and  bushy  tails.  Their 
similarity,  however,  ends  there. 

The  hair  on  the  red  fox's  back  and  tail  is  yel- 
lowish-red, his  underside  and  throat  are  white, 
his  feet  and  legs  are  black.  The  red-streaked- 
with-black  tail  is  tipped  in  white.  This  species 
dens  primarily  in  ground  burrows,  often  usurp- 
ing the  dens  of  other  animals  instead  of  digging 
their  own.  These  dens,  usually  found  in  sandy 
soil  or  sawdust  or  other  soft  material,  are  dug 
or  seized  in  late  winter  just  before  young  are 
born  and  can  be  as  much  as  75  feet  long  and  as 
deep  as  14  feet  below  the  surface. 
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The  red  fox  is  generally  more  carnivorous 
than  his  cousin  the  gray  fox,  though  both  eat  a 
variety  of  small  mammals,  birds,  insects  and 
plants.  In  spring  and  fall,  the  gray  fox's  diet  con- 
sists predominantly  of  plants,  fruits  and  nuts. 

Slightly  larger  than  the  gray  fox,  the  red  fox's 
head  and  body  can  be  from  22  to  25  inches  long, 
with  the  tail  an  extra  14  to  16  inches.  Weight 
ranges  from  10  to  15  pounds.  The  gray  fox's 
body  length  ranges  from  21  to  29  inches  with  an 
11  to  16  inch  tail.  Gray  foxes'  weight  averages 
8  pounds. 

The  gray  fox  (Urocyon  cinereoargenteus) 
wears  a  salt-and-pepper  coat  with  pale  yellow 
undersides.  His  bushy  tail  has  a  black  stripe 
down  it  and  is  tipped  in  black,  not  white.  His 
neck,  back  of  ears,  legs  and  feet  are  a  reddish- 
yellow  color. 

This  species  prefers  to  den  in  hollow  logs  or 
under  boulders,  but  will  burrow  underground  as 
an  alternative.  All  foxes  usually  keep  available 
two  or  more  dens  in  case  of  attack.  In  face  of 
danger,  only  the  gray  fox  will  climb  trees  to 
escape  pursuers.  Swiftness  is  another  defense  in 
the  wild,  and  in  short  distances,  the  fox  can 


About  the  artist:  Barbara  Keel  has  spent  most  of  her 
27  years  in  the  Auburn-Opelika,  Alabama  area.  Her 
specialty  is  wildlife  art;  her  medium,  pastels.  Last 
October,  she  won  second  place  in  drawing  in  Outdoors 
in  Georgia's  Wildlife  Art  Show  with  her  "Puma." 

reach  speeds  of  28  miles  per  hour. 

Despite  his  reputation,  the  gray  fox  rarely  in- 
vades the  farmer's  chicken  yards,  but  is  a  good 
mouser.  Thus  he  is  probably  no  real  threat  to 
man's  empire. 

Pups  of  both  varieties  are  dark  brown,  but 
red  fox  pups  do  have  white-tipped  tails  at  birth. 

Young  are  born  in  April  or  early  May,  with 
usually  four  or  five  pups  per  litter.  At  birth,  they 
weigh  only  85  grams  or  about  3  ounces.  In  five 
or  six  months,  however,  they  reach  adult  weight. 

Pups  remain  in  the  den  for  about  a  month, 
being  fed  by  both  parents.  At  eight  weeks  they 
learn  to  kill  their  own  food  under  their  mother's 
supervision.  By  12  weeks  they  can  hunt  on  their 
own. 

The  cunning  fox  well  deserves  his  reputation. 
He  is  clever,  quick  and  sly  and  can  outwit  most 
predators — a  good  example  of  why  the  fittest 
survive.  ® 
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National  Forest 

Recreation 

Areas 

By  Teressa  Videtto,  Public  Information  Specialist 
U.S.  Forest  Service 

Ah — the  thrill  of  getting  the  family  together  for  the 
first  camping  weekend  of  a  new  spring.  But  there  are 
things  to  be  done  first.  Airing  out  the  sleeping  bags  and 
checking  the  air  mattresses  for  leaks.  Putting  baking 
soda  in  the  ice  chest  and  fresh  supplies  of  band-aids  and 
calomine  lotion  in  the  first  aid  kit.  Setting  up  the  tent  in 
the  backyard  to  air  out  its  winter  storage  smell  and  inevi- 
tably having  to  let  the  kids  camp  out  there  with  it.  Mak- 
ing up  lists,  buying  food,  finding  the  tattered  remains  of 
last  year's  maps  and,  finally,  deciding  where  to  go. 

Should  it  be  the  mountains  or  the  Piedmont?  Do  we 
want  to  take  along  the  boat,  or  would  a  nice  gurgling 
trout  stream  suit  the  mood  better?  Are  we  up  to  primi- 
tive camping  with  some  leisurely  hours  spent  backpack- 
ing, or  for  the  first  outing  should  be  stick  to  a  developed 
campsite?  And  if  we  go  developed,  should  we  try  for  one 
near  a  well-known  restaurant  with  all-you-can-eat 
cookery,  or  can  we  survive  on  campfire  food  for  three 
days?  The   kids  are  all  studying  Georgia  history,   so 


Photographs  and  maps  courtesy  of  U.S.  Forest  Service 
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maybe  we  should  go  to  a  campground  near  some  histori- 
cal site. 

Whatever  your  family  decides,  a  campsite  that  fills 
your  needs  can  easily  be  found  on  the  Chattahoochee 
and  Oconee  National  Forests  in  Georgia.  The  diversity 
of  locales  and  terrain  may  make  your  decision  harder, 
but  with  a  little  pre-planning  and  common  sense,  a 
family  can  enjoy  a  trouble-free  outdoor  excursion  at 
little  or  no  cost. 

If  you've  decided  that  at  least  the  rudiments  of  civili- 
zation are  necessary,  the  Chattahoochee  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  and  the  Oconee  on  the  gently  rolling 


Piedmont  have  much  to  offer.  You  won't  find  the  luxu- 
ries that  some  private  campgrounds  offer  but  the  basics 
of  water,  toilets,  tent  pads  and  fire  grills  are  available. 
Many  of  the  camping  areas  have  been  renovated  to  make 
it  easier  for  trailer  owners  to  get  vehicles  in  and  out  of 
tight  spots,  but  don't  look  for  electrical  or  water  hook- 
ups— there  are  none  in  the  Georgia  National  Forest 
campgrounds  in  Georgia. 

Extensive  renovations  to  some  campgrounds  were 
made  last  summer  with  the  help  of  four  federal  man- 
power programs:  Title  X,  the  Older  Americans,  the 
Neighborhood  Conservation  Corps,  and  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps.  Last  year  Dockery  Lake  received  the 
most  attention  and  is  still  being  worked  on — it  will  be 
closed  again  this  year.  The  lake  has  been  dredged,  rock 
retaining  walls  built  around  the  edges,  campsites  relo- 
cated and  rebuilt,  and  ground  cover  planted.  The  year's 
closure  will  give  the  new  shrubs  and  grasses  a  chance  to 
get  established  to  prevent  the  extensive  erosion  that  was 
filling  the  bed  of  the  lake.  DeSoto  Falls  has  a  new  bridge 
and  observation  deck,  and  several  campsites  were  re- 
moved from  the  stream's  edge  to  prevent  further  erosion. 
Lake  Winfield  Scott  has  a  refurbished  bath  house,  water 
system,  diving  platform  and  interpretive  trail,  and  Lake 
Chatuge  has  newly  graveled  tent  pads.  Rabun  Beach  is  a 
beneficiary  of  the  YCC  with  improvements  in  campsites, 
the  amphitheatre  and  water  system. 

The  accompanying  chart  will  show  you  when  camp- 
grounds will  open  for  the  1977  season.  All  National 
Forest  campgrounds  are  available  on  a  first  come-first 
served  basis,  and  even  though  you  may  have  pinpointed 
Lake  Conasauga  as  your  choice,  you  can  count  on  it 
being  already  filled  if  you  arrive  too  late  on  a  weekend 
or  holiday.  Although  many  campgrounds,  like  Cona- 
sauga, have  an  overflow  area  which  will  be  opened  by  the 
ranger  on  crowded  weekends,  it's  still  best  to  choose  an 
alternate  site  within  easy  driving  distance. 

Another  alternative  is  to  choose  one  of  the  lesser  used 
campgrounds,  such  as  Lake  Blue  Ridge.  This  area  is 
essentially  the  same  as  Morganton  Point  and  rarely 
reaches  capacity.  It  opens  July  1,  around  the  time  when 
most  of  the  more  well-known  camping  areas  are  over- 
crowded. Other  good  bets  are  Lake  Chatuge  in  the  mid- 
dle portion  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  the  Pocket  located 
on  the  Armuchee  District  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  state. 

Weekends  such  as  Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of  July  and 
Labor  Day  will  always  bring  overflow  crowds  to  virtually 
every  accessible  camping  area  in  both  the  Chattahoochee 
and  Oconee.  Plan  to  leave  a  day  or  two  early  for  camp- 
ing trips  during  those  holidays,  or  plan  to  experiment 
with  getting  away  from  it  all. 

The  Chattahoochee  and  Oconee  National  Forests  are 
the  largest  blocks  of  publicly  owned  land  in  Georgia  that 
are  readily  available  to  all  types  of  recreationists.  Back- 
packing and  primitive  camping  are  permitted  anywhere 
on  these  two  forests  that  is  not  posted  otherwise.  The 
Chattahoochee's  total  acreage  is  around  743,000  acres 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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Chattahoochee  National  Forest 
Camping  and  Picnicking  Areas 

except  those  on  Cohutta  and 
John's  Mountain — see  page  18. 
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Although  the  opening  dates  listed  are  accurate 
at  this  time,  some  areas  may  be  opened  earlier 
or  opened  for  short  times  during  fishing  and 
hunting  seasons.  To  be  sure,  contact  the  District 
Ranger.  


Armuchee  District 
U.  S.  Forest  Service 
LaFayette,  Ga.  30723 
Tel.  404-/638-1085 

Brasstown  District 
U.  S.  Forest  Service 
Blairsville,  Ga.  30512 
Tel.  404/745-6259 

Chattooga  District 
U.  S.  Forest  Service 
Clarkesville,  Ga.  30523 
Tel.  404/754-6221 

Chestatee  District 
U.  S.  Forest  Service 
Dahlonega,  Ga.  30533 
Tel.  404/864-2541 


Cohutta  District 
U.  S.  Forest  Service 
Chatsworth,  Ga.  30705 
Tel.  404/695-3932 

Tallulah  District 
U.  S.  Forest  Service 
Clayton,  Ga.  30525 
Tel.  404/782-3320 

Toccoa  District 
U.  S.  Forest  Service 
Blue  Ridge,  Ga.  30513 
Tel.  404/632-2031 

Oconee  District 
U.  S.  Forest  Service 
Monticello,  Ga.  31064 
Tel.  404/468-6990 


X 
X 
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(Continued  from  Page  15) 

while  the  Oconee  totals  about  105,000  acres.  That's  a 
lot  of  room  to  explore  if  getting  away  is  your  thing. 

Striking  out  on  your  own  has  much  to  offer — the 
experience  of  being  dependent  on  your  wits  and  on  the 
land,  the  solitude,  the  excitement  of  discovery,  and 
camping  on  soft  beds  of  leaves  and  needles  enveloped 
by  noises  and  smells  of  the  forest. 

With  all  this  pleasure,  though,  comes  certain  respon- 
sibilities. Everything  that  goes  in  with  you  must  also 
come  out — especially  your  trash.  Try  to  pick  a  campsite 
that  hasn't  been  used  before.  Continuous  camping  on  the 
same  spots  will  remove  ground  cover  and  invite  erosion. 
Stay  away  from  streambanks  and  lakesides — these  areas 
are  especially  susceptible  to  erosion  which  will  damage 
the  water  environment.  When  you  leave  your  campsite, 
scatter  your  fire  ring  and  leave  no  signs  of  your  habita- 
tion. Use  only  dead  or  down  wood  for  firewood — cutting 
live  trees  is  against  the  law.  And  take  your  camera. 
Natural  openings  or  clearcuts  are  especially  rich  in  wild- 
life, and  the  early  riser  may  get  some  prize-winning 
photos. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service's  Brasstown  Bald  Visitor  In- 
formation Center  on  top  of  Georgia's  highest  mountain 
will  be  open  during  daylight  hours  on  weekends  begin- 
ning March  12  and  will  be  open  seven  days  a  week 
beginning  May  1.  Picnic  sites,  exhibits,  a  working  fire 
tower,  an  interpretive  loop  trail  and  several  good  hiking 
trails  offer  a  variety  of  activities  for  visitors  to  Brass- 


town  Bald.  Just  remember  to  dress  warmly  since  the 
Bald  remains  very  chilly  until  mid-summer. 

The  cost  of  all  this  is  minimal.  The  Forest  Service 
was  enabled  by  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act  of 
1965  to  charge  fees  for  the  use  of  certain  facilities.  The 
revenues  from  these  fees  are  put  back  into  federal  and 
state  outdoor  recreation  programs.  The  maximum  charge 
for  any  campground  on  both  the  Chattahoochee  and 
Oconee  is  $3.00  per  night.  Most  sites,  though,  are  $1-2 
per  night,  and  some  are  free.  There  is  no  charge  for 
camping  on  primitive  sites.  Persons  62  years  or  older 
may  obtain  free  of  charge  a  Golden  Age  Passport  which 
entitles  them  to  a  50  per  cent  discount  on  user  fees  in  the 
Chattahoochee  and  Oconee  National  Forests  as  well  as 
in  all  national  parks.  These  may  be  obtained  by  present- 
ing, in  person,  proof  of  age  such  as  a  driver's  license  at 
any  national  park  entrance  station,  at  any  national  forest 
campground  check-in  station  or  at  the  National  Park 
Service  Regional  Office  at  1895  Phoenix  Boulevard  in 
Atlanta. 

An  indispensable  tool  for  those  planning  any  kind  of 
trip  through  the  Chattahoochee  or  Oconee  is  the  forest 
recreation  map  for  each  area.  The  Chattahoochee  map 
costs  50^-;  the  Oconee  map  is  free.  Maps  and  additional 
information  on  the  two  forests  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  the  Forest  Supervisor,  Chattahoochee-Oconee 
National  Forests,  P.O.  Box  1437,  Gainesville,  Georgia 
30501.  ® 
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eorgia's  coast  is  a  magic  place,  a  Cheshire  cat  sort 
of  place  .  .  .  now  you  see  it,  now  you  don't.  Alice  in 
Wonderland  would  feel  right  at  home. 

Beaches,  spits,  sandbars  and  islands  appear  and  van- 
ish, only  to  show  up  again,  with  a  new  face,  someplace 
else  in  the  area. 

"One  reason  for  that,"  said  Sam  Pickering,  director  of 
the  Geologic  and  Water  Resources  Division  of  Georgia's 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  "is  the  tide.  Take  a 
look  at  a  map  of  the  southeastern  coast.  From  Cape 
Hatteras  to  Palm  Beach,  the  coastline  looks  like  a  wide 
funnel,  with  the  Georgia  shore  at  the  narrow  end.  This 
configuration  is  why  we  have  tides  up  to  nine  feet  around 
Savannah  while  the  tides  at  Hatteras  and  Palm  Beach  are 
less  than  half  that.  The  tide  creates  strong  currents  in 
and  out  of  our  estuaries.  Geologists  have  felt  for  some 
time  that  these  currents  are  why  Georgia  has  short  fat 
islands  with  wide  estuaries  on  our  coast,  while  farther 
north  and  south,  with  less  powerful  currents,  long  skinny 
barrier  islands  are  formed." 

Georgia's  comparatively  larger  tidal  flow  pulls  sand 
from  the  shore  when  the  tide  goes  out,  but  the  incoming 
tide  does  not  necessarily  deposit  the  sand  at  the  same 
bank.  As  the  sand  works  in  and  out,  it  may  build  up  a 
new  coastal  feature,  like  a  new  island  or  a  sandspit,  it 
may  change  the  shore  profile  of  an  older  island  or  a 
beach,  or  it  might  cause  an  island  or  small  peninsula  to 
vanish. 

"The  coast  essentially  is  shaped  by  three  factors,"  said 
Pickering.  "One  of  them  is  wave  action.  The  amount  of 
beach  erosion  is  predicated  on  the  angle  at  which  the 
waves  hit  the  beach,  especially  big  storm  waves.  If  the 
wave  strikes  the  beach  at  an  angle  less  than  90  degrees, 
erosion  increases.  If  the  waves  head  straight  in,  erosion 
diminishes. 

"The  second  factor  that  shapes  the  coast  is  wind 
erosion,  which  affects  the  movement  and  size  of  shore- 
line dunes.  Sand  dunes  act  as  storage  areas  for  beach 
sand,  and  they  absorb  storm  energy.  When  development 
— any  sort  of  construction — takes  place  on  dunes,  or 
their  natural  vegetation  is  removed,  beach  erosion  gen- 
erally increases. 

"The  third  factor  is  the  amount  of  sediment  brought 
down  by  rivers.  A  lot  of  sediment  builds  a  coast  out- 
ward. Georgia  rivers  used  to  make  contributions,  but 
this  may  have  been  substantially  reduced  by  large  dams 
upstream." 

There's  a  new  island  on  the  Georgia  coast  that 
Pickering  is  deeply  interested  in — Williamson  Island,  off 
the  southern  tip  of  Little  Tybee  Island.  In  1963,  Wil- 

N.  A .  S.  A .  high  altitude  photo  of  Sapelo  Island  taken 
in  1973  from  a  U-2  airplane.  Cabretta  Inlet,  in  center  of 
picture,  has  changed  greatly  since  1954  when  coastal 
maps  were  made. 


Georgia's  salt  marsh  has  an  intricate  network  of  winding 
tidal  drainage  channels. 

liamson  Island  was  a  little  sandpit  sticking  a  small  toe  in 
the  water  from  Little  Tybee.  Within  six  years,  it  was  a 
well-developed  island  and  has  been  growing  steadily 
since  then.  Today  it's  more  than  two  miles  long,  averages 
half  a  mile  wide  and  covers  two  or  three  hundred  acres. 
Dunes  are  growing,  some  of  them  10  or  15  feet  high,  and 
vegetation  is  thriving  in  some  spots. 

The  blase  may  shrug  and  ask  what  difference  this  little 
dab  of  new  land  makes  when  there  are  dozens  of  much 
larger  coastal  islands  in  the  Southeast;  the  answer  is  that 
Williamson  Island  is  a  microcosm  of  the  entire  Georgia 
coast,  an  invaluable  laboratory  for  study  of  how  the 
Golden  Isles  of  Georgia  got  to  be  the  way  they  are.  It's 
a  Golden  Isle  in  miniature,  its  creation  speeded  up. 
While  that  constitutes  its  chief  importance  to  geologists 
seeking  to  learn  more  about  this  blue  and  green  and 
white  and  brown  planet  spinning  in  the  velvet  of  space, 
Williamson  Island  may  furnish  other  clues  detectives  in 
scientific  fields  have  been  looking  for.  For  instance,  says 
Sam  Pickering,  "Biologists  may  learn  a  little  more  about 
how  forests  developed  in  Georgia's  coastal  area;  may 
find  out  something  about  what  kind  of  animals  develop 
on  an  island;  how  quickly  populations  of  deer,  turkeys, 
coons  and  squirrels  develop  in  an  isolated  area  when 
they  are  outside  of  man's  influence.  Williamson  Island  is 
ideal  for  studies  like  these.  There's  water  and  there's 
marsh  all  around  it.  The  only  way  for  a  man  to  get  there 
is  to  be  very  determined." 

Between  Williamson  Island  and  Little  Tybee,  more 
marshland  is  growing,  and  one  of  these  days  Williamson 
may  weld  itself  to  the  Little  Tybee  mainland. 

Williamson  Island  continues  to  extend  itself  to  the 
south  because,  says  Dr.  Vernon  J.  Henry,  professor  of 
geology  at  the  University  of  Georgia  Marine  Institute  on 
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Topographic  map  on  left  shows  Cabretta  Inlet  as  it  was 
in  1954.  On  right,  blue  shows  new  land  which  was  built 
up  by  1974,  and  red  depicts  areas  that  have  eroded 

Sapelo  Island  and  at  the  University  in  Athens,  "the  grain 
of  depletion  on  the  Georgia  coast  runs  from  north  to 
south.  Beaches,  islands,  spits  and  other  shoreline  fea- 
tures tend  to  erode  from  the  north  with  sediment  flowing 
south.  There  are  minor  reversals  when  winds  and  cur- 
rents shift  to  come  from  the  south  in  the  summer,  but  the 
winds  that  affect  our  coast  ordinarily  are  easterly  and 
northeasterly." 

This  is  what  created  Williamson  Island,  Dr.  Henry 
observes.  "As  the  small  sandspit  on  Little  Tybee  con- 
tinued to  build,  it  pushed  itself  past  the  mouth  of  a 
creek.  The  creek  finally  broke  through  it,  and  the  spit 
became  an  island.  Velocities  in  tidal  creeks  run  pretty 
high.  This  chain  of  events  is  not  at  all  infrequent.  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  Altamaha  there's  a  big  hook-line  spit, 
similar  to  Cape  Cod  but  much  smaller.  Historical  coastal 
evolution  is  going  on  here;  marsh  grass  is  filling  in 
behind  the  spit." 

Georgia,  says  Dr.  Henry,  has  an  "energetic  coast. 
What  we  lack  in  wave  energy  is  made  up  with  tide  en- 
ergy. Our  coast  is  a  dynamic  area.  You  shouldn't  be  sur- 
prised to  find  changes  when  you  come  back  there  after 


away.  This  type  of  erosion  and  accretion  mapping  has 
been  completed  for  the  entire  Georgia  coast. 


having  been  away  from  it  for  as  long  as  five  years.  A 
typical  Georgia  coastal  island  looks  permanent  and 
unchanging.  It's  been  there  for  thousands  of  years  of 
course,  but  it  hasn't  always  looked  the  way  it  appears 
today  and  it  won't  look  like  that  tomorrow." 

For  this  reason,  Pickering  and  Henry  and  Arnold  Zisa, 
geomorphologist  in  Georgia's  Geologic  and  Water  Re- 
sources Division,  stress  the  need  of  coastal  study  before 
anybody  builds  a  beach  resort,  camping  facility,  dock  or 
beachfront  house.  If  somebody  builds  a  cottage  there 
without  such  research,  he  or  she  may  quite  soon  discover 
that  the  beach,  instead  of  being  the  front  yard,  is  way 
down  thataway  toward  the  east,  beyond  all  that  new 
marsh  grass  and  the  new  island  or  sandspit.  Or,  just  as 
likely,  the  proud  new  beachhouse  owner  may  find  that 
the  beach  is  back  yonder  to  the  west,  as  the  cottage,  sur- 
rounded by  the  ocean,  slowly  sinks. 

Arnold  Zisa  says,  "Study  of  geomorphic  history  helps 
reveal  whether  a  site  is  stable,  whether  it's  growing  or 
whether  it's  receding.  We  have  aerial  photographs  that  go 
back  40  years,  which  isn't  very  long,  but  they  can  pro- 
vide us  with  some  clues.  Historical  maps,  of  course,  go 
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In  1975  and  '76  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
built  up  Savannah  Beach  by  pumping  sand  from  a  shoal 
at  the  south  end  of  Tybee  Island. 

way  back,  but  we  don't  know  how  accurate  they  are. 
However,  scientists  work  with  more  than  maps;  for  ex- 
ample, they're  studying  the  frequency  and  intensity  of 
storms,  which  play  a  big  role  in  coastal  conformation." 

Zisa  emphasizes  that  geomorphologists  and  geologists 
cannot  predict  the  stability  of  any  given  coastal  area  with 
certainty.  "The  very  nature  of  the  problem  dictates  that 
we  work  with  probabilities,"  he  said.  "What  we  can  do 
is  help  a  potential  builder  decrease  the  probability  of 
any  given  site  washing  out." 

Savannah  Beach  was  established  long  before  anybody 
gave  a  thought  to  geologic  considerations  before  building 
a  resort  on  the  restless  ocean.  Eventually  Savannah  Beach 
started  washing  away.  Says  Zisa,  "The  renourishment 
program  for  the  beach  that  was  completed  last  year  has 
built  it  back  up.  But  there's  no  guarantee  it  will  stay  that 
way." 

As  Zisa  continues,  "In  this  area  of  geological  study 
scientists  work  with  probabilities."  First  investigation  of 
the  laws  of  probability  were  made  by  Galileo,  who  pur- 
sued his  research  by  rolling  dice.  When  Mother  Nature 
rolls  them  bones  on  the  Georgia  coast,  anything  may 
turn  up,  or  vanish,  or  change.  Geological  study  can  help, 
even  though  providing  only  some  educated  body  English. 

N.  A.  S.  A.  image  of  most  of  Georgia's  coast,  taken 
from  570  miles  altitude  by  the  Landsat  satellite. 
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By  Mark  Williams 
Photography  by  the  Author 


Perched  on  a  small  outcrop  of  rock,  I  enjoyed 
a  panoramic  view  of  the  scenic  valley  nestled  be- 
low among  smoke-blue  mountains.  Above  tow- 
ered a  vertical  rock  face  that  seemed  to  reach  to 
the  crystal  clear  blue  sky.  And  on  that  almost 
perpendicular  slab  of  granite,  three  dauntless, 
hearty  souls  picked  their  way,  aiming  for  the  top. 

The  scene  is  Mt.  Yonah,  roughly  2000  feet 
above  sea  level.  Located  about  five  miles  north- 
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east  of  Cleveland,  Georgia  on  Highway  75,  Mt. 
Yonah  has  become  a  popular  site  for  rock  climb- 
ers in  Georgia.  But  it's  not  a  place  for  beginners 
to  try  their  luck.  In  fact,  luck  is  a  factor  not  to 
be  counted  upon  in  this  sport. 
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Rock  climbing  (real  mountain  climbing,  you 
might  say)  is  a  relatively  new  sport  in  Georgia 
that  is  gaining  in  popularity  among  the  stout- 
hearted and  sure-footed  individuals  who  really 
want  a  challenge.  Once  thought  of  only  in  terms 
of  scientific  exploration,  rock  climbing  has  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  that  the  Southeastern 
Climbers  Association  was  formed  to  promote 
climbing  safety  and  to  work  for  higher  environ- 
mental standards  on  trails. 

Using  small  pieces  of  metal  wedged  into 
cracks  in  the  rock,  and  attaching  a  safety  rope 
through  the  metal  rings,  Chris  Hall  and  his 
friends  were  slowly  climbing  that  vertical  rock 
slab  that  I  dared  not  approach  yet.  Chris  is  the 
Georgia  director  of  the  Southeastern  Climbers 
Association  and  an  expert  in  rock  climbing. 

Rock  climbing  must  be  a  very  safety-conscious 
sport.  Every  climbing  attempt  involves  at  least 
two  people.  The  leader  performs  the  balancing 
act,  climbing  the  rock  first  and  wedging  the 
chocks  (small  pieces  of  metal)  into  the  cracks. 
Then  he  must  attach  the  safety  rope  to  the  chock 
and  continue  upward.  The  belayer,  the  second 
person,  must  remain  below  and  feed  out  the 
safety  rope  as  the  leader  ascends.  If  the  leader 
should  slip  and  begin  to  fall,  the  belayer  must 
immediately  put  tension  on  the  rope  thus  keep- 
ing the  leader  from  dropping  more  than  a  few 
feet.  This  buddy  system  must  be  finely  tuned  to 
prevent  serious  injury  on  the  rocks. 

Once  all  climbers  have  reached  the  top,  the 
descent  begins.  This  is  the  most  dangerous 
aspect  of  rock  climbing  and  requires  the  greatest 
concentration  and  caution.  Known  as  rappel- 
ling,  the  descent  technique  involves  threading 
the  rope  through  a  metal  loop  attached  to  the 
climber's  waist.  Once  this  vital  step  is  completed, 
the  climber  slowly  walks  backward  down  the 
face  of  the  rock. 

Sound  like  something  you'd  like  to  try?  If  so, 
remember  that  as  in  most  sports,  you  won't  be 
successful  just  by  going  out  and  giving  it  the  old 
college  try.  Please  don't  just  find  a  mountain  and 
start  climbing,  or  we  might  read  about  you  in  the 
morning  papers.  Several  schools  in  North  Geor- 
gia provide  the  training  you  must  have  before 
attempting  your  first  rock  climbing  expedition. 
The  Southeastern  School  of  Mountaineering  in 
Dahlonega  and  Wolfcreek  Wilderness  in  Blairs- 
ville  are  two  of  the  best  known. 
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By  Gib  Johnson 
Photography  by  Bob  Busby 


DEER-TONGUE  Carphephorus  odoratissimus  (J.  F.  Gmel) 
Hebert.  Glabrous  perennial  to  2  m  tall,  with  a  distinct  odor 
of  vanilla  which  can  sometimes  be  detected  in  the  wild  from 
a  distance.  Leaves  alternate,  the  basal  ones  to  35  cm  long  and 
7  cm  wide.  Flowers,  all  bisexual,  rays  absent,  bracts  in  several 
overlapping  series,  achenes  10-ribbed,  the  pappus  of  tawny  to 
purplish  finely  barbed  bristles  3-4  mm  long,  entire  heads 
under  1  cm  long.  —  Common.  Pinelands,  savannahs,  thin 
mixed  woods,  usually  poorly  drained  places,  Fla.  into  se  La., 
c  Ala.,  C  P  of  Ga.,  and  se  NC.  July-Oct.  (Duncan  and 
Foote ) 

This  seems  like  a  lot  of  description  for  a  rather  non- 
descript six-foot  tall  purple-flowered  weed  that  grows  in 
low  places  in  south  Georgia. 

As  with  many  of  our  native  plants,  deer-tongue  is 
unheard  of  by  most  people  and  recognized  by  even  fewer, 
but  each  person  reading  this  article  probably  has  come 
into  direct  contact  with  deer-tongue  today,  and  will  again 
today.  You'll  find  out  how  later,  but  first  let's  back  up  a 
way. 

The  plant,  which  produces  a  universal  product  called 
coumarin,  begins  its  life  in  the  lowlands  of  south  Georgia 
as  a  tall  solitary  weed  with  purple  flowers  in  late  summer. 
Most  of  the  leaves  are  near  the  ground.  It  is  these  leaves 
that  are  harvested  for  sale.  They  are  harvested  by  chil- 
dren for  spending  money  and  by  their  parents  for  pocket 
change.  Some  support  families  through  the  sale  of  deer- 
tongue.  Tons  of  it  are  sold  every  year  in  Georgia,  more 
than  in  any  other  state.  There  are  dealers  throughout  the 
area  and  markets  in  Waycross,  Brunswick  and  Homer- 
ville  where  the  sun-dried  leaves  bring  from  40^  to  70^ 
per  pound.  Green  leaves  bring  much  less,  if  they  can  be 
sold  at  all. 

It  is  after  a  drying  period  that  the  value  of  the  deer- 
tongue  leaves  becomes  evident,  for  as  they  dry,  they  give 
off  a  rather  strong,  but  soft  and  pleasant  odor,  like 
vanilla  but  not  quite,  or  like  spice,  or  very  mild  tobacco. 
The  odor  is  indescribable  but  good. 

The  dried  leaves  are  used  in  producing  the  aromas  of 
perfumes,  shampoo,  soaps,  shaving  cream,  etc.  Some 
deer-tongue  is  shredded  for  use  in  small  amounts  in 
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smoking  tobacco,  but  most  is  put  through  a  process  that 
steeps  the  leaves  in  water  or  other  solvents  to  remove  the 
coumarin.  This  is  the  essential  element  of  deer-tongue 
(and  numerous  other  plants)  that  emits  that  wonderful 
odor.  It  is  the  element  that  perfumers  all  over  the  world 
seek,  the  substance  which  foreign  ambassadors  have 
come  to  south  Georgia  to  obtain  for  their  nations.  And  it 
comes  from  a  plain  old  Georgia  weed. 

For  years,  coumarin  was  used  as  a  flavoring  agent,  but 
some  1 5  years  ago  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion banned  its  use  as  a  food  additive,  hence  the  demise 
of  artificial  vanilla  extracts  (only  the  vanilla  was  arti- 
ficial, other  ingredients  were  quite  natural).  Also  as  a 
result  of  this  action,  coumarin  was  banished  in  the  per- 
fume and  tobacco  industry.  Today  most  of  the  tobacco- 


nists use  deer-tongue  primarily  for  export,  but  deer- 
tongue  probably  can  be  found  in  some  custom  tobacco 
shops. 

This  morning  when  you  showered,  you  probably 
noticed  the  good  clean  smell  of  your  Irish  Spring  or 
Dove  soap — toiletries  made  of  "natural  ingredients." 
You  might  have  used  a  lime  shaving  soap  and  splashed 
on  a  little  after-shave  lotion,  brushed  your  teeth  with 
spearmint  toothpaste,  and  used  an  herbal  deodorant,  all 
of  which  brought  you  seven  direct  uses  of  coumarin,  and 
the  day  had  barely  started.  You  will  contact  this  essence 
many  more  times  today. 

Coumarin  is  widely  used  in  the  perfume  industry  be- 
cause of  its  stability;  it  retains  its  own  scent  and  causes 
other  ingredients  to  retain  theirs  for  the  life  of  the 
product.  It  is  used  not  only  for  its  own  smell  but  for  its 
ability  to  make  other  fragrants  long  lived. 

Other  vital  uses  of  coumarin  are  in  the  medical  field 
where  a  compound  of  it  is  Dicummerol,  an  orally  ad- 
ministered anti-coagulant  and,  oddly  enough,  a  rat  poison 
that  has  revolutionized  rodent  control. 

Such  compounds  now  are  made  from  synthetically 
manufactured  coumarin,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
gathering  and  use  of  the  natural  product  would  be  on 
the  wane,  but  there  is,  and  more  than  likely  will  continue 
to  be,  a  great  demand  in  both  the  export  and  domestic 
markets. 

As  the  price  of  deer-tongue  and  coumarin  continues 
to  rise,  sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a  deer-tongue  culti- 
vation, perhaps  in  conjunction  with  pine  tree  farming. 
No  one  knows  if  it  will  work  or  not.  No  one  has  tried. 

What  a  shame  that  deer-tongue  has  not  received  more 
recognition  and  fame.  A  few  leaves  in  the  glove  compart- 
ment or  desk  drawer  is  an  unsurpassed  air  freshener. 
Talk  it  up.  And  how  about  deer-tongue  as  the  State 
Weed?  Fragrance?  Aromatic?  How  would  "The  Deer- 
Tongue  State"  be? 
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KILE  NAMED  GAME  MANAGEMENT  CHIEF 

Terry  L.  Kile  of  Loganville,  Georgia,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  Chief  of  the  Game  Management  Section  of 
the  Game  and  Fish  Division  of  Georgia's  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  Commissioner  Joe  D.  Tanner  and 
Jack  Crockford,  Director  of  Game  and  Fish,  have  an- 
nounced. 

Kile  has  been  serving  as  acting  chief  of  the  section 
for  the  past  six  months.  He  earned  his  masters  degree 
in  wildlife  biology  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  his 
bachelors  in  wildlife  ecology  at  the  University  of 
Florida.  Joining  Georgia's  Game  and  Fish  Division  in 
1973,  Kile  saw  duty  as  a  wildlife  biologist  until  1974 
when  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  section  chief. 

Commissioner  Tanner  said,  "Terry  Kile  has  had  six 
months  of  on-the-job   training   for  the   section   chief's 


responsibilities.  He  has  shown  he  has  what  it  takes  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  position  in  a  way  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  wildlife  resources  of  our  state  and 
of  the  people  who  enjoy  them.  Terry  is  a  hard-working, 
knowledgeable  conservationist,  and  I'm  glad  he's  on 
our  team." 

Crockford  said,  "Terry  Kile  has  been  doing  a  fine  job 
for  us  in  wildlife  management  for  nearly  four  years. 
His  wide  experience  backed  up  by  his  educational 
background  fit  him  in  an  outstanding  way  to  handle 
the  increasing  responsibilities  in  supervising  wildlife 
management  in  Georgia." 

NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  WEEK  MARCH  20-26 

"We  All  Need  Clean  Water"  is  the  theme  of  the  40th 
annual  observance  of  National  Wildlife  Week,  first 
proclaimed  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1938 
and  sponsored  since  then  by  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation. 


Robert  Redford,  an  ardent  outdoorsman  and  environ- 
mentalist as  well  as  one  of  the  nation's  most  popular 
actors,  has  been  named  Honorary  Chairman  because 
of  his  deep  regard  and  appreciation  for  the  environ- 
ment. 

Accepting  the  chairmanship,  Redford  heartily  en- 
dorsed the  "We  All  Need  Clean  Water"  theme.  "Ameri- 
ca's waters— her  creeks,  bays,  marshes,  lakes,  rivers 
and  oceans— are  critical  to  wildlife  and  people.  We 
need  clean  water  not  only  to  enjoy  life,  but  to  survive. 

"With  the  demand  for  water  growing  every  day,  it  is 
important  that  we  conserve  our  water  resources  and 
keep  them  clean.  Yet,  today,  much  water  is  wasted, 
and  whole  bodies  of  water  are  contaminated— with 
sewage  sludge,  oil  spills,  silt  and  deadly  man-made 
chemicals. 

"The  aim  of  National  Wildlife  Week  this  year  is  to 
stop  the  waste  and  mindless  pollution  of  our  waters," 
Redford  emphasized. 

"To  do  this,  we  must  educate  everyone  to  the  fact 
that  water  is  a  precious  and  fragile  commodity.  If  we 
are  to  conserve  and  clean  up  our  waters— and  keep 
them  clean— we  must  drive  home  to  all  Americans  that 
'We  All  Need  Clean  Water.'  " 

HUNTER  TAKES  A  STICK  TO  WOODCOCK 

F.  S.  "Steve"  Lipford  of  Heard  County  says,  "If  you 
can't  knock  'em  down  with  a  12  gauge  shotgun  loaded 
with  number  8  shot  .  .  .  use  a  stick." 

Thomas  W.  Goodson,  Jr.,  president  and  board  chair- 
man of  The  Bank  of  Heard  County,  reports  that  Lipford, 
a  director  of  the  bank,  was  quail  hunting  on  his  farm 
when  a  woodcock  flew  up.  Lipford  quick-fired  at  the 
woodcock  as  it  disappeared  behind  a  pine  tree,  hit  the 
tree,  knocked  off  a  rotten  limb  which  impaled  the 
woodcock.  You  could  say  the  bank  director  banked  the 
shot. 


INTERNATIONAL  GAME  CONFERENCE 
COMES  TO  ATLANTA 

The  13th  International  Congress  of  Game  Biologists 
will  be  held  in  Atlanta,  March  10-15.  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Congress  will  be  the  42nd  North  American 
Wildlife  and  Natural  Resources  Conference,  March  5-9. 

The  13th  Congress,  sponsored  by  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute  and  the  Florida  and  Georgia  chap- 
ters of  the  Wildlife  Society,  offers  a  number  of  tours 
designed  to  provide  insight  on  some  of  the  resource- 
people  problems,  issues  and  possible  solutions  involv- 
ing resource  managers  in  the  southeastern  United 
States. 

Among  those  presenting  information  on  resource 
problems  and  management  efforts  will  be  representa- 
tives of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Georgia  Department  of 
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Natural  Resources,  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish 
Commission,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  National 
Park  Service,  University  Systems  of  Georgia,  Florida 
and  Georgia  mining  industries,  Tall  Timbers  Research 
Station,  Archbold  Biological  Station,  southern  forest 
industries,  private  areas,  and  others. 

The  various  tours  will  extend  from  Georgia's  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  to  Fernbank  Science  Center  to  Panola 
Mountain  State  Park  to  Callaway  Gardens  to  the  Oke- 
fenokee  to  Jekyll  Island  and  on  into  Florida. 

THEY'LL  TEACH  PLAY  SKILLS  AT 
HARD   LABOR  CREEK 

Are  your  outdoor  skills  such  as  canoeing  and  camp 
cookery  rusty?  Want  to  polish  them?  On  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  March  12  and  13,  the  Parks  and  Historic  Sites 
Division  of  Georgia's  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
will  hold  an  Outdoor  Skills  Workshop  at  Hard  Labor 
Creek  State  Park,  two  miles  north  of  Rutledge,  45  miles 
east  of  Atlanta  on  Interstate  20.  Henry  D.  Struble, 
division  director,  says  there  will  be  continuous  and 
scheduled  seminars,  demonstrations  and  special  exhi- 
bitions on  outdoor  activities  such  as  archery,  back- 
packing, bait  and  fly  casting,  camp  cookery,  canoeing, 
climbing,  first  aid,  knife  sharpening,  map  and  compass 
reading  and  outdoor  survival.  Everything  starts  at  10 
a.m.  and  ends  at  6  p.m.  both  days.  Admission  is  free. 
Overnight  accommodations  are  available  in  the  park's 
15  cottages  and  75  campsites.  Call  the  park  at  (404) 
557-2863  for  reservations.  If  you'd  like  further  infor- 
mation, get  in  touch  with  Larry  Hodges,  Interpretive 
Programming,  270  Washington  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  GA 
30334;  phone  (404)  656-7092. 

THEY  STREAKED  TO  CONQUER 

by  Billy  Townsend 

What  was  to  have  been  the  first  military  streak  ever 
to  take  place  in  Georgia  occurred  in  1864  at  Cochran's 
Ford  above  Atlanta  during  Sherman's  March.  Here's 
the  official  Union  army  report  about  it,  dispatched  to 
Brig.  Gen.  W.  L.  Elliott,  Chief  of  Cavalry: 

Hdqrs.  First  Cav.   Div.,  Dept.  of  the  Cumberland, 

July  9,  1864 
General:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  a  de- 
tachment under  Colonel  Dorr  crossed  the  pontoon 
this  afternoon,  and  scouted  the  country  in  front  of 
General  Schofield.  They  found  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry there  in  force.  Brownlow  performed  one  of 
his  characteristic  feats  to-day.  I  had  ordered  a  de- 
tachment to  cross  at  Cochran's  Ford.  It  was  deep, 
and  he  took  them  over  naked,  nothing  but  guns, 
cartridge-boxes  and  hats.  They  drove  the  enemy 
out  of  their  rifle-pits,  captured  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer  and  3  men,  and  the  2  boats  on  the 
other  side.  They  would  have  got  more,  but  the 
rebels  had  the  advantage  in  running  through  the 
bushes  with  clothes  on.  It  was  certainly  one  of  the 
funniest  sights  of  the  war,  and  a  very  successful 
raid  for  naked  men  to  make.  Everything  is  quiet 
along  the  line,  and  citizens  on  the  other  side  say 


the  enemy  were  totally  unprepared  for  a  crossing 
on  this  flank. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
E.  M.  McCOOK, 
Brigadier-General,  Commanding  Division. 

Brownlow  was  Colonel  James  P.  In  a  letter  he  wrote 
after  the  streak,  he  described  what  happened.  He  had 
ordered  Captain  Moses  Wiley  with  two  companies  of 
men  to  strip  and  get  set  to  cross  the  river  and  charge 
the  main  force  of  the  Confederates,  while  Brownlow 
took  a  detachment  to  swim  the  river  400  yards  above 
for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the  Confederate  pickets. 
Brownlow  said  he  selected  the  best  swimmers  in  the 
regiment,  they  peeled  off  their  clothes  and  started 
across.  As  soon  as  Wiley  saw  that  Brownlow  had 
nearly  reached  the  opposite  shore,  he  and  his  men 
charged,  but  when  they  were  halfway  over,  they 
missed  the  ford  and— Brownlow  wrote— "he  and  every 
man  went  plunging  in  over  their  heads,  and  just  then 
the  rebels  opened  fire  upon  them,  and  compelled  every 
man  to  seek  shelter  under  the  large  rocks  in  the  river, 
as  best  they  could.  Capt.  Wiley  was  now  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  be  unable  to  advance  or  retreat,  and 
unfortunately  left  me  and  my  ten  men  on  the  enemies 
(sic)  side  of  the  river,  without  help,  and  with  a  prospect 
of  going  to  Atlanta  sooner  than  we  desired,  destitute 
of  even  so  much  as  a  shirt.  Not  fancying  this,  and  act- 
ing upon  the  maxim  that  'he  who  never  bets  never 
wins,'  I  determined  to  charge  upon  the  rear  of  the 
rebels,  who  were  firing  at  Wiley's  party.  My  charge 
was  a  success,  I  completely  surprised  them  and  took 
them  prisoners,  and  with  them  I  captured  a  long  ferry- 
boat, and  returned  to  my  command.  The  Sergeant  in 
command  of  the  rebels  was  a  New  York  Dentist,  who 
told  me  that  he  had  been  living  in  the  South  but  a  short 
time.  He  said  he  never  was  more  surprised,  and  did  not 
think  any  person  was  bold  enough  to  swim  a  river  and 
attack  them.  Gen.  Sherman  is  said  to  have  been  pleased 
with  our  exploits,  and  the  'Special  Artist'  for  Harper's 
Weekly  has  prepared  a  sketch  of  our  charging  the 
Chattahoochee." 

From  Harper's  Weekly,  August  13,  1864. 

INDIGO  SNAKE    IS  BLUE:  IT'S  ENDANGERED  . .  . 

Latest  proposed  addition  to  the  Georgia  list  of  rare 
and  endangered  species  is  the  Eastern  indigo  snake. 

This  snake  inhabits  the  long  leaf  pine-turkey  oak, 
wiregrass-sandridge  country  of  southeast  Georgia;  it's 
beneficial  because  its  diet  includes  other  reptiles,  in- 
cluding cottonmouths  and  rattlesnakes. 

Despite  its  large  size,  which  may  reach  nine  feet  or 
more,  the  indigo  snake  is  harmless  and  many  people 
consider  it  desirable  as  a  pet.  Its  capture  for  this  pur- 
pose is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  factors  contributing 
to  the  snake's  threatened  status. 

If  you'd  like  to  comment  on  the  addition  of  this  rep- 
tile, or  any  other  species,  to  the  state's  list  of  rare  and 
endangered  species,  write  Endangered  Species,  Game 
and  Fish  Division,  Route  2,  Social  Circle,  Georgia  30279. 
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DNR's 

New  Board 
Chairman 


By  David  Cranshaw 

Don  Carter  of  Gainesville  has  recently  been 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Georgia 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  He  is  a  man 
from  the  mountains  who  sells  real  estate,  hunts 
deer,  collects  antiques,  raises  bantam  chickens 
and  longs  for  the  return  of  significant  wild  tur- 
key populations  to  his  home  state. 

Don  Carter  is  an  almost  novel  combination 
of  land  developer  and  conservationist.  In  his 
words,  "We  can  have  development  and  respon- 
sible growth  while  at  the  same  time  protecting 
our  environment  and  using  our  natural  resources 
wisely."  It  has  to  be  that  way  according  to 
Carter. 

"We  don't  gain  a  thing,"  he  says,  "in  fact,  we 
lose  if  development  is  haphazard  and  without 
order.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  have  it  .  .  . 
growth  and  development,  that  is  ...  or  we  lose 
in  other  also  significant  ways." 

For  a  man  who  has  lived  his  life  in  our  moun- 
tains, it  is  interesting  to  find  out  that  his  primary 
concern  is  for  our  Georgia  coast,  specifically  its 
barrier  islands.  Like  so  many  others,  Carter  feels 
the  natural  integrity  of  the  coast  must  be  main- 
tained. The  new  Board  Chairman  says  he  has 
felt  this  way  for  a  long  while,  since  he  began 
visiting  some  of  Georgia's  barrier  islands  on 
fishing  trips  and  other  visits  several  years  ago. 
"The  thing  that  really  concerns  me  is  that  we 


Don  Carter 

make  sure  that  our  basically  natural  coastal  area 
be  preserved." 

Obviously,  of  course,  he  is  not  unconcerned 
about  the  mountains.  He  feels  though  that  since 
so  much  mountain  land  is  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment, it  will  fairly  certainly  take  care  of  itself. 

One  thing  more;  Don  Carter  lives  in  what  he 
calls  "about  the  most  diverse  and  beautiful  state 
in  the  country,"  and  he  takes  a  dim  view  of  what 
he  regards  as  its  nastiness.  He  says  he  would  like 
to  have  litter  laws  tightened  and  enforced.  "Peo- 
ple from  all  over  the  country  will  be  visiting 
Georgia  to  see  where  the  President  lives  and 
where  Billy  works,"  he  says,  "and  I  think  it's  a 
shame  these  visitors  have  to  see  our  trash  and 
garbage  as  they  travel  on  the  roads  from  one 
place  to  another." 

Editor's  Note:  In  addition,  Lloyd  Summer  of  Rome  was 
elected  Board  Vice-Chairman  and  Leo  T.  Barber,  Jr. 
from  Moultrie  was  re-elected  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Letters 

to  tlje  Editor 

About  a  week  before  I  received 
the  December  issue  of  Outdoors  in 
Georgia,  I  was  raking  leaves  one  Sat- 
urday afternoon  when  I  was  startled 
by  the  frantic  cries  of  a  bird  in  one  of 
the  trees  in  the  back  yard  of  my  home 
here  in  Warner  Robins.  I  looked  up, 
and  just  as  I  did,  a  hawk  with  a  bird 
still  emitting  shrill  cries  flew  calmly 
by.  It  was  a  brownish  hawk  with  a 
white  breast  speckled  or  streaked 
with  brown  .  .  .  not  a  colorful  hawk 
at  all,  and  the  victim  was  a  small 
sparrow  that  managed  to  escape  from 
the  hawk  when  I  waved  my  rake,  beat 
on  a  tree,  and  let  out  a  whoop  or 
two.  .  .  .  You  can  imagine  my  sur- 
prise when  I  received  your  Decem- 
ber issue  with  the  article  about  the 
Killyhawk  and  even  more  surprised 
when  I  read  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  article  that  the  Killyhawk  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  sparrow  hawk  in 
error,  because  they  eat  very  few 
sparrows! 

After  reading  the  entire  article  I 
was  convinced  that  this  Killyhawk 
was  the  female  of  the  species,  and  I 
was  also  convinced  that  had  I  not 
shouted  and  shook  my  rake  at  her, 
that  poor  sparrow  would  be  a  gone 
sparrow  now! 

Ms.  Orlands  G.  Wade 
Warmer  Robins,  GA 


I  do  not  wish  to  renew  my  sub- 
scription to  Outdoors  in  Georgia.  My 
original  subsrpiction  was  for  GAME 
&  FISH.  Your  new  magazine  has  too 
many  articles  that  are  of  no  interest 
to  me.  I  wish  you  circulation  success 
on  Outdoors  in  Georgia,  but  keep  in 
mind  if  it  were  not  for  Georgia 
GAME  &  FISH  subscribers  in  years 
past  there  would  be  no  Outdoors  in 

Georgia. 

James  K.  Turner 

Wiley,  GA 

*     *     * 

I'm  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  this 
but  I  am  not  going  to  renew  my  sub- 
scription because  the  magazine  just 
isn't  what  it  used  to  be. 


The  majority  of  the  issues  for  the 
past  two  years  went  straight  from  the 
mail  box  to  the  trash  can. 

It  cost  me  13^-  to  tell  you  the 
above.  I  enjoyed  your  magazine  for 
many  years  but  no  longer. 

J.  D.  Fleming 
*     *     * 

As  a  past  and  future  subscriber  to 
your  magazine,  and  a  person  who  en- 
joys bird  hunting,  I  would  like  to  see 


the  magazine  expand  the  information 
on  quail  and  dove  hunting  facilities 
throughout  the  state. 

I  enjoy  very  much  reading  your 
monthly  issue. 

Allen  Gudenrath 
Macon,  GA 

P.S.  It  is  nice  to  read  a  magazine  that 
is  not  cluttered  with  a  lot  of  adver- 
tisements. 


1977  TURKEY  SEASONS 


Hours 

Except  as  specifically  provided,  legal 
hunting  hours  for  all  game  birds  and 
game  animals  begin  thirty  (30)  min- 
utes before  sunrise  and  close  thirty 
(30)  minutes  after  sunset  on  all  open 
dates. 
Limit 

The  maximum  limit  on  turkey  is  two 
(2)  turkey  gobblers,  only  one   (1) 
of  which  may  be  taken  on  any  one 
managed  hunt. 
Seasons 

March  26  through  April  30,  1977  in 
the  following  counties: 
Banks,  Ben  Hill,  Calhoun,  Chat- 
tooga, Clinch,  Columbia,  Dawson, 
Decatur,  Dodge,  Dougherty,  Echols, 
Elbert,  Fannin  (except  that  portion 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Highway 
76  and  Highway  60,  on  the  west  by 
Aska  Road,  on  the  east  by  Tilly 
Church  Road,  and  on  the  south  by 
Shallowford  Bridge  Road),  Floyd, 
Franklin,  Gilmer,  Gordon,  Grady, 
Greene,  Habersham,  Hancock,  Hous- 
ton, Lincoln,  Lumpkin,  McDuffie, 
Murray,  Oglethorpe,  Pulaski,  Ra- 
bun, Stephens,  Stewart,  Talbot,  Tal- 
iaferro, Thomas,  Towns,  Twiggs, 
Union,  Upson,  that  portion  of  Walk- 
er County  lying  east  of  U.  S.  High- 
way 27,  Warren,  White,  Wilcox, 
Wilkes  and  Wilkinson. 
Big  Lazer  Creek 

March  26  through  April  30,  1977. 
No  permit  required.  No  check-in  or 
check-out  required. 
Blue  Ridge  Area 

April   18  through  April  23,    1977. 
$5.00  permit  required. 
Bullard  Creek  Area 
March  23  through  March  26  and 
March  30  through  April  2,   1977. 
No  check-in  or  check-out  but  all  tur- 


keys killed  must  be  reported  at  check 
station. 

Central  Georgia  Branch  Station  Area 
April  4  through  April  9,  1977.  $5.00 
permit  required. 
Chattahoochee  Area 
April   11   through  April    16,   1977. 
$5.00  permit  required. 
Clark  Hill  Area 

April   11    through   April    16,    1977. 
$5.00  permit  required. 
Cohutta  Area 

April  16  through  April  30,  1977.  No 
permit    required.    No    check-in    or 
check-out  required. 
Johns  Mountain  Area 
March  26  through  April  30,  1977. 
No  permit  required.  No  check-in  or 
check-out  required. 
Lake  Burton  Area 
April  18  through  April  23,   1977. 
$5.00  permit  required. 
Ocmulgee  Area 

April  4  through  April  9  and  April 
14  through  April  16,   1977.  $5.00 
permit  required. 
Ogeechee  Area 

April  20  through  April  23  and  April 
27  through  April  30,  1977.  $5.00 
permit  required. 
Fort  Gordon 

March  26  through  April  30,  1977. 
Prior  to  hunting,  hunters  should 
check  with  Provost  Marshal's  Office 
on  Post  to  obtain  permission  to  hunt. 
All  hunters  are  subject  to  Post  regu- 
lations as  well  as  State. 
Fort  Stewart 

April  1  through  April  17,  1977. 
Prior  to  hunting,  hunters  should 
check  with  Provost  Marshal's  Office 
on  Post  to  obtain  permission  to  hunt. 
Check-in  and  check-out  required.  All 
hunters  are  subject  to  Post  regula- 
tions as  well  as  State. 
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Sam  Pickering  is  the  kind  of  individual  who 
can  look  at  the  rocks  you  picked  up  on  vacation 
and  tell  you  in  many  cases  almost  precisely 
where  you  spent  your  time.  He's  almost  able  to 
make  the  hills  and  mountains  talk  of  the  things 
they've  seen  in  their  years  which  he  can  number 
by  the  type  of  dirt  or  stone  scattered  over  them. 

His  is  the  world  of  rocks  and  fossils  and  soil 
and  water  that  fall  into  the  area  of  geology  and 
hydrology.  He  and  his  talented  staff  of  geologists 
and  others  make  up  an  increasingly  important 
part  of  the  Natural  Resources  Department  .  .  . 
its  Geologic  and  Water  Resources  Division. 

Very  few  people  give  much  thought  to  this 
group  of  professionals  and  the  job  they  do  for 
the  state.  But  there  is  no  question  that  their  work 
is  important. 

Georgia  is  probably  the  leading  kaolin  pro- 
ducer in  the  world  and  certainly  is  in  the  United 
States.  In  1976  alone,  the  mining  industry  in 
Georgia  netted  almost  400  million  dollars.  It  is 
the  Geologic  and  Water  Resources  Division 
which  carries  on  our  intense  and  continuous 
program  of  analyzing  these  mineral  deposits 
and  distributing  this  information  to  property 
owners  and  mining  interests. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  activities  of  this 
Division  is  its  mapping  program.  The  informa- 
tion gathered  by  the  high  altitude,  satellite  or 
other  special  effect  maps  is  priceless  to  those 
planning  city  growth,  industrial  locations,  agri- 
cultural activities,  highway  construction  and 
many  others.  State  topographic  maps — which 
can  be  purchased  from  the  Division — are  a 
great  help  to  hunters  and  fishermen  and,  in  many 
cases,  become  a  permanent  fixture  in  hunting 
coats  and  tackle  boxes. 

Certainly  one  of  its  most  important  jobs  is  the 
evaluation  of  ground  and  surface  water  sup- 
plies in  the  state.  This  is  especially  important 
in  light  of  the  increasing  demands  being  put  on 
the  limited  amount  of  water  we  have. 

The  point  of  all  of  this  is  to  let  you  know 
that  this  group  of  very  capable  scientists  and 
professionals  are  at  work  and  of  the  very  im- 
portant jobs  they  perform  for  the  state.  It  is  a 
highly  technical  and  demanding  profession  and 
one  which  is  not  richly  rewarded  in  money  or 
in  personal  fame.  It  takes  a  singular  dedication 
to  pursue  this  type  career,  and  we're  fortunate 
to  have  these  people  around. 
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Savannah 

Harbor 


By  Jingle  Davis 
Photography  by  Bob  Busby 


The  Savannah  River  meanders 
from  the  Georgia  hills  toward  the 
Atlantic,  forming  a  squiggly  border 
between  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia. After  the  river  passes  Augusta, 
there  is  little  development  along  its 
banks  for  200  miles  or  so.  During 
that  long  stretch,  the  river  has  a 
chance  to  catch  its  breath;  to  carry 
primarily  a  natural  cargo  of  sedi- 
ments and  organic  materials. 

Once  the  Savannah  River  passes 
under  the  Interstate  95  bridge  some 
miles  above  the  coast,  its  personality 
changes.  It  begins  to  respond  to  the 
pressures  of  the  sea.  The  river  aban- 
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dons  its  single  channel  and  begins  to 
loop  and  curve  and  backtrack,  divid- 
ing into  three  streams;  then  two;  its 
waters  parting  and  rejoining  as  they 
cross  the  coastal  lowlands. 

Although  the  river's  branches  are 
collectively  the  Savannah  River,  the 
various  channels  are  distinctive 
enough  to  have  other  names. 

On  the  South  Carolina  side,  a 
stream  called  the  Little  Back  River 
forms,  later  becoming  the  Back 
River  below  U.S.  Highway  17.  The 
southern-most  branch  is  called  Front 
River,  a  designation  which  endures 
until  it  joins  Back  River  near  Fort 
Jackson,  east  of  the  city  proper.  Still 
a  third  major  branch  appears  below 
the  1-95  bridge.  This  one  is  called 
Middle  River,  as  it  runs  for  a  time 
between  Back  and  Front  Rivers. 
The  Middle  River  loses  its  identity 
when  it  rejoins  Front  River  several 
miles  below  the  Hoolihan  Bridge  on 
U.S.  Highway  17. 

Front  and  Back  Rivers,  then,  are 
the  mainstreams  which  pass  the  city 
of  Savannah.  Because  Front  River  is 
closer  to  the  city,  it  has,  through  the 
years,  been  heavily  used  by  man. 
Waterfront  industries  have   built 


along  its  banks.  It  serves  as  a  harbor 
for  one  of  the  busiest  ports  on  the 
Atlantic,  seaboard.  It  carries  away 
the  daily  wastes  of  a  municipality  of 
some  1 18,000  people. 

Front  River  has  a  heavy  load  to 
carry.  A  decade  ago,  the  river  was 
being  asked  to  carry  too  much.  At 
about  the  same  time  the  state  of 
Georgia  began  to  bear  down  on  river 
pollution,  the  Corps  of  Engineers — 
responsible  for  maintenance  dredg- 
ing in  Front  River — designed  a  mul- 
timillion  dollar  project  for  the  pur- 
pose of  decreasing  dredging  in  the 
river's  harbor  channel. 

While  the  Corps'  project  will  not 
increase  domestic  and  industrial  pol- 
lution in  the  area,  it  does  change  the 
flow  of  water  through  the  two  river 
systems.  To  appreciate  the  signifi- 
cance of  this,  one  must  first  realize 
that  the  quality  of  water  in  Front  and 
Back  Rivers  has  been  quite  different 
in  recent  years. 

A  biologist  with  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia took  a  boat  ride  down  Front 
River  about  a  decade  ago.  He  still 
remembers  that  trip  vividly. 

"I  almost  gave  up  when  I  saw  the 
condition  of  the  river,"  he  said.  "It 
was  a  horror,  especially  in  contrast 
to  Savannah's  beautiful  skyline.  All 
the  church  spires;  the  lovely  Euro- 
pean feeling.  But  along  the  banks 
were  black  slicks  oozing  out  toward 
the  center  of  the  river.  The  water 
changed  color  several  times  in  a  dis- 
tance of  half  a  mile.  When  one  large 
riverfront  industry  discharged  its 
wastes,  fish  would  jump  out  of  the 
water  to  try  to  get  away." 

While  state  Environmental  Pro- 
tection officials  say  there  is  still  work 
to  be  done,  the  river  today  is  in  bet- 
ter shape  than  it  was  back  then.  Sta- 
tistics show  it.  Water  quality  data 
collected  during  a  study  conducted 
in  1968  revealed  severe  pollution  of 
Front  River,  both  from  domestic 
and  industrial  wastes.  A  similar 
study,  done  in  1976,  shows  that 
wastewater  loadings  in  the  river  have 
decreased  by  85  per  cent  or  more 
since  the  1968  study. 

Regular  checks  by  Environmental 
Protection  Division  personnel 
monitor  water  quality  in  the 
harbor. 


Jim  Parsons,  a  DNR  Environmen- 
tal Engineer  who  led  the  study  team 
on  the  river  last  August,  pointed  out 
a  few  of  the  reasons  for  the  dramatic 
improvement  in  water  quality. 

"Savannah's  main  sewage  treat- 
ment plant,  the  President  Street  fa- 
cility, went  into  operation  about  two 
years  ago.  The  plant  today  handles 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  city's  do- 
mestic wastes." 

The  largest  concentration  of  large 
water-using  industries  in  Georgia  is 
located  along  the  Savannah  Harbor 
— between  River  Mile  10  and  River 
Mile  22.  About  80  million  gallons  of 
water  each  day  are  used  by  these  in- 
dustries. Much  of  this  water  eventu- 
ally finds  its  way  back  into  the  river 
system.  Since  1965,  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  to  install  and 
operate  modern  wastewater  treat- 
ment facilities  to  help  reduce  the 
load  on  the  river. 

There  is  still  something  of  a  prob- 
lem with  a  series  of  canals  which 
empty  into  the  river.  Originally  dug 
to  drain  water  from  the  low-lying 
city,  the  canals  are  still  polluted,  pri- 
marily by  urban  runoff  from  devel- 
oped areas. 

Although  Front  River  is  consider- 
ably cleaner  than  it  was  a  decade 
ago,  it  isn't  as  clean  as  its  sister 
stream,  Back  River.  Back  River's 
upper  reaches  have  traditionally 
served  as  important  spawning  areas 
for  such  anadromous  fish  as  the 
striped  bass.  Little  Back  River,  as 
well  as  the  upper  portions  of  Front 
and  Middle  Rivers,  bracket  the 
Savannah  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

If  there  were  no  major  factors  in- 
fluencing the  Savannah  River  today 
besides  industrial  and  domestic 
wastes,  the  river's  problems  might  be 
close  to  ultimate  solution.  But  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  project  has  al- 
tered the  natural  flow  of  both  Front 
and  Back  Rivers,  creating,  in  effect, 
a  whole  new  ball  game. 

The  project,  first  proposed  some 
years  ago,  is  the  Tidal  Gate-Sediment 
Basin  Project.  Although  complex, 
the  theory  behind  it  seems  to  be 
based  on  fairly  simple  principles  in- 
volving the  nature  of  sediments  and 
the  scouring  action  of  rapidly  mov- 
ing water. 
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Principle  one  is  that  sediments, 
being  heavy,  tend  to  ride  low  in  the 
water,  near  the  riverbed. 

Principle  two  is  that  sediments  are 
less  likely  to  settle  out  in  rapidly 
moving  water. 

Principle  three  is  that  swiftly  mov- 
ing water  has  a  securing  effect  on  the 
riverbed. 

The  Corps'  project  has  the  appar- 
ent aim  of  increasing  the  speed  of 
water  flowing  down  Front  River, 
thus  decreasing  sediments  in  that 
area.  This,  of  course,  should  also 
decrease  the  amount  of  dredging  the 
Corps  needs  to  do  in  Front  River. 

To  accomplish  the  plan,  the  Corps 
first  dug  a  channel  from  Back  River 
to  Middle  River,  just  north  of  the 
juncture  of  Middle  and  Front  Rivers. 
The  new  channel  diverted  some  of 
Back  River's  water  to  Front  River, 
increasing  the  amount  and  velocity 
of  water  through  the  harbor. 

On  rivers  not  influenced  by  the 
sea,  the  channel  might  have  consti- 
tuted the  bulk  of  the  project. 

But  Savannah  is  a  coastal  city, 
and  the  tide  has  a  habit  of  coming 
in  twice-daily,  causing  the  rivers 
through  Savannah  to  flow  backwards 
for  a  time.  So,  even  if  sediments 
were  carried  downriver  past  the  har- 
bor, the  incoming  tide  was  likely  to 
bring  some  of  them  right  back  up- 
stream, possibly  to  fall  out  in  the 
Front  River  harbor  channel. 

The  Corps  proposed  a  solution. 
The  Engineers  built  two  earthen 
dams  across  Back  River  near  Tal- 
madge  Memorial  Bridge,  drying  up 
the  river  between  the  dams.  A  series 
of  14  giant  steel  floodgates  were 
constructed  across  the  river.  Below 
the  gates,  a  large  dredged-out  area 
of  Back  River  would  become  a  natu- 
ral sediment  trap  once  the  gates  were 
in  operation. 

The  floodgates  were  designed  to 
allow  the  incoming  tide  to  push  up- 
river,  but  when  the  tide  ebbs,  the 
gates — in  theory,  at  least — will  close 
down.  The  water  trapped  behind  the 
gates  will  cause  Back  River  to  divert 
even  more  vigorously  through  the 
new  channel  to  Front  River.  At  the 
same  time,  the  gates  are  designed  to 
prevent  outgoing  currents  in  Back 
River  from  sweeping  sediments  out 


This  sand  dredge  is  used  to  keep  the  harbor  clean. 


of  the  natural  basin,  where  the  Corps 
planned  to  trap  them. 

Then  someone  raised  the  question 
about  whether  the  salty  water 
trapped  behind  the  gates  might  raise 
the  saline  levels  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  Back  River.  Since  this  could  re- 
sult in  damage  to  wildlife  in  the 
Savannah  River,  the  Corps  dredged 
out  a  stretch  of  Little  Back  River 
and  dug  several  freshwater  channels 
into  the  refuge,  designed  to  provide 
an  influx  of  fresh  water  to  offset  any 
saltwater  intrusion  which  might  re- 
sult from  the  installation  of  the  gates. 

The  project  has  run  into  some 
problems,  but  the  floodgates  should 
be  in  operation  by  this  summer. 

In  the  meantime,  scientists  are 
curious  about  the  side  effects  of  re- 
routing portions  of  two  rivers.  They 
want  to  determine  what,  if  anything, 
will  happen  to  fish  and  wildlife  in  the 
area. 

Striped  bass,  valuable  to  sport  fish- 
ermen, congregate  and  spawn  in  Lit- 
tle Back  River.  The  Savannah  River 
system  supplies  most  of  the  brood 
fish  for  the  Richmond  Hill  striped 
bass  hatchery — fish  which  are  used 
to  stock  lakes  and  reservoirs  all  over 
the  state. 

Carl  Hall,  DNR's  Coastal  Fish- 
eries Supervisor,  explained  that,  in 


past  years,  eggs  and  larvae  of  striped 
bass  could  drift  lazily  down  the  rela- 
tively clean  waters  of  Back  River. 
With  the  floodgates  planned  to  stop 
Back  River's  outflow,  though,  the 
eggs  and  larvae  may  be  forced 
through  the  new  channel  to  Front 
River,  where  pollution  levels  are 
higher. 

Hall  said  the  Corps  has  indicated 
willingness  to  leave  the  floodgates 
open  from  mid-March  to  mid-  May, 
the  height  of  the  spring  spawning 
season.  Even  with  the  gates  open, 
though,  some  eggs  and  larvae  could 
still  be  diverted  to  Front  River. 
"Rather  than  being  able  to  develop 
during  the  first  month  or  so  of  life  in 
a  fairly  clean  river,  we're  concerned 
that  some  of  these  eggs  and  larvae 
may  be  subjected  to  the  heavier  pol- 
lution in  Front  River." 

The  biologist  also  wonders  what 
will  result  from  the  dredging  which 
took  place  in  Little  Back  River  and 
from  the  new  freshwater  channels  to 
the  refuge.  "This  work  has  altered 
the  natural  spawning  habitat  of  the 
striped  bass  by  removing  natural  bar 
areas  in  the  river's  upper  reaches," 
he  said.  "Maybe  it  won't  have  a 
long-term  adverse  effect,  but  the 
point  is  that  nobody  really  knows." 

The  ongoing  dredging  in  Savannah 
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Harbor  can  affect  fish  and  marine 
life,  as  well,  and  despite  the  Corps' 
project,  sedimentation  is  still  ex- 
pected to  occur  in  the  harbor  chan- 
nel. The  project  designers  never 
claimed  the  project  would  eliminate 
the  need  for  dredging,  although 
overall  costs  should  go  down  be- 
cause shorter  distances  are  involved 
in  pumping  sediments  from  the  basin 
to  spoil  sites.  At  present,  all  dredging 
in  the  harbor  area  is  stringently  re- 
stricted during  the  stripers'  spawn- 
ing season. 

Both  the  Corps  and  DNR  scien- 
tists recognize  the  need  for  more  re- 
search on  the  river  system.  "We  need 
to  know  such  things  as  the  distribu- 
tion patterns  of  striped  bass  eggs 
and  larvae  in  the  harbor  area  during 
and  after  peak  spawning,"  Carl  Hall 
says.  "We  also  need  to  determine  if 
pollution  loads  in  Front  River  are 
still  high  enough  to  have  an  adverse 


effect  on  the  eggs  and  larvae." 

The  Corps  has  recently  agreed  to 
fund  a  two-year  study,  to  be  done  by 
fisheries  personnel  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  School  of  Forest  Re- 
sources. The  study,  which  has  DNR's 
enthusiastic  support,  will  aim  to  de- 
termine the  overall  effects  of  the 
Corps'  project  on  striped  bass  eggs 
and  larvae. 

The  story  of  the  Savannah  River 
system  is  a  complex  one.  The  good 
news,  though,  is  that  domestic  and 
industrial  pollution  levels  have  defi- 
nitely been  reduced. 

Leonard  Ledbetter,  Director  of 
DNR's  Environmental  Protection  Di- 
vision, said,  "If  we  have  approached 
a  success  story  in  cleaning  up  a 
grossly  polluted  waterway  in  Geor- 
gia, it  is  the  Savannah  Harbor.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  footdraggers, 
our  industries  reacted  in  a  respon- 
sible manner  in  the  Savannah  area. 


We  are  indeed  proud  of  the  signifi- 
cant improvement  of  Savannah  Har- 
bor, and  the  industries  and  local  of- 
ficials of  the  area  should  be  given 
credit  for  their  contribution  to  this 
effort. 

"Through  studies  being  partially 
funded  under  Sections  201  and  208 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972,  the  state  EPD  is 
working  with  local  officials  to  iden- 
tify and  schedule  additional  improve- 
ments in  the  Savannah-Chatham 
County  area,"  Ledbetter  said,  add- 
ing, "Furthermore,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Savannah  District,  has 
agreed  to  coordinate  its  urban  study 
scheduled  for  the  Savannah  area 
with  state  and  local  officials.  This 
will  strengthen  efforts  to  develop 
long-range  plans  to  manage  effec- 
tively and  protect  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Savannah  area."     (§) 


The  tidal  dam  on  the  Front  River. 
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Bowfin: 


Ugly  is  beautiful 


By  Bill  Morehead 
Photography  by  the  Author 


"Drop  your  worm  over  the  flat,  right  by  the  bushes," 
Bobby  Roberts  said  as  we  sat  in  the  slow-moving  waters 
of  an  eddy  on  the  Ocmulgee.  I  did  as  he  suggested  and 
tried  to  crawl  it  over  the  muddy  bottom.  It  got  maybe  12 
feet  along  before  it  happened  .  .  .  something  picked  the 
worm  up  and  started  off  with  it.  No  thump-thump  as 
when  a  bass  hits,  something  just  picked  up  the  worm 
matter  of  factly  and  swam  away  with  it — the  worm  ob- 
viously belonged  to  that  something  the  minute  it  picked 
it  up. 

I  leaned  forward  and  tightened  the  line,  then  rared 
back  and  set  the  hook — like  the  bassers  teach  you  to  do 
— and  the  something  wiggled  madly,  then  made  a  run, 
stripping  off  feet  of  line.  I  fought  it  for  maybe  5  or  10 
minutes  while  it  plowed  through  the  mud  flat  (I  could 
see  the  trail  of  bubbles  and  the  billowing  mud  where  the 
fish  had  trudged).  Finally,  it  rolled  on  the  surface  and 
allowed  me  to  bring  it  in.  It  felt  like  an  eight  pound  wall- 
eye .  .  .  but  it  wasn't. 

The  thing  I  hoisted  into  the  boat  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  some  school  child's  crayon  drawing  of  a  fish. 
A  school  child  who  wasn't  particularly  talented  in  draw- 
ing, either.  All  the  right  anatomical  parts  were  there — 
but  the  fish  looked  as  though  it  had  been  made  while  its 
creator  had  something  more  important  on  its  mind.  The 
fish  looked  like  one  of  God's  doodlings. 

"He'll  go  maybe  three  pounds,"  Bobby  said.  So  much 
for  my  eight  pound  walleye.  I  asked  Bobby   (who  is 


superintendent  of  the  Bowen  Mill  Fish  Hatchery)  how 
he  knew  it  was  a  "he"  and  he  said,  "See  the  spot  at  the 
upper  base  of  the  tail?  Males  have  such  spots,  sometimes 
the  spot  is  rimmed  with  orange.  The  females  have  very 
faint  spots  without  the  orange  and  often   no  spot  at  all. 

"The  river  is  cram  full  of  fellows  this  size.  Sometimes 
they'll  drive  you  crazy  when  you're  bass  fishing.  You 
can't  catch  a  bass  for  these  guys,"  Bobby  allowed. 

The  fish  I  was  looking  at  didn't  really  cater  to  the  idea 
of  being  in  the  boat.  He  started  grunting — sounding  just 
like  a  saltwater  croaker.  "When  they're  mad,  they  tell 
you  about  it.  Be  careful  how  you  take  the  worm  out,  too. 
The  ole  boy's  got  himself  as  fine  a  set  of  sharp  teeth  as 
you'd  want."  With  that,  I  took  the  worm  out,  very 
carefully.  At  least,  I  took  what  was  left  of  the  worm. 
The  hook  was  the  only  good  part  remaining — the  plastic 
worm  was  shredded  like  it'd  been  in  a  mixer. 

What  I  had  in  a  boat  was  a  bowfin,  or  dogfish,  grindle, 
grinnel,  mudfish,  cypress  trout.  Amia  calva  is  its  scien- 
tific name,  and  it  has  a  genealogy  that  would  put  Alex 
Haley's  Roots  to  shame. 

Like  the  gar,  sturgeon,  and  other  such  fishes,  the  bow- 
fin is  a  relic  of  the  past.  The  reason  it  looks  so  strange 
today,  the  reason  it  looks  like  a  doodle,  is  because  it  was 
designed  for  another  time,  long  ago.  It  looks  out  of  place 
exactly  the  same  way  a  T-Model  would  look  out  of  place 
in  an  airport  parking  lot. 

All  the  bowfin's  relatives  are  gone — extinct.  They  are 
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found  today  as  fossils,  swimming  forever  in  some  rock 
that  used  to  be  the  warm  muddy  bottoms  of  some  river 
or  lake.  Only  the  bowfin  made  it  into  the  present. 

The  bowfin  looks  strange  because,  as  compared  to 
more  modern  fishes,  it  is  strange.  The  top  of  the  head  is 
flattened,  somewhat  like  a  catfish,  and  underneath  the 
head  is  a  bony  plate.  The  dorsal  fin  is  long  and  un- 
broken, with  each  ray  more  or  less  a  carbon  of  the  other. 
The  tail  does  not  look  fishy,  for  it  is  rounded  and  doesn't 
have  the  caudal  split  we  are  so  accustomed  to  seeing  in 
the  tails  of  more  "modern"  fish. 

The  body  is  straight  and  doesn't  taper  sharply  toward 
the  tail.  The  olive  color  of  the  body  looks  like  it  was 


issued  during  WW  II.  Further,  the  nose  sports  two 
whiskers  that  suggest  a  catfish — but  the  bowfin  is  older 
than  any  catfish. 

There  is  another  thing  about  the  bowfin  that  is  strange 
— but  highly  useful.  The  air  bladder  in  most  fish  is  sim- 
ply a  buoyancy  chamber — contracting  when  the  fish 
wants  to  sink  and  expanding  when  it  wants  to  rise.  But 
the  bowfin  has  its  air  bladder  as  a  primitive  lung. 

The  bowfin  lives  in  the  coastal  plain  region  of  the 
U.S.,  including  the  Mississippi  River  drainage  system.  It 
seems  to  prefer  the  shallow,  weedy  lakes  and  sloughs 
that  abound  in  the  coastal  plain  and  the  slower,  sluggish 
parts  of  streams. 
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The  mudfish  spawns  in  the  spring,  with  the  eggs  hatch- 
ing in  about  ten  days  and,  after  another  nine  days,  the 
larvae  swim  free  in  schools,  with  the  male  parent  guard- 
ing the  school.  When  the  young  fish  reach  some  four 
inches  in  length,  they  cease  to  school. 

Scientists  think  the  reason  for  the  bowfin's  survival 
over  millions  of  years  of  change  has  been  its  adaptability, 
its  versatility.  Generally,  when  a  species  adapts  to  a 
narrow  habitat,  it  becomes  increasingly  dependent  upon 
that  habitat.  Should  something  happen  to  the  habitat, 
something  like  a  new  ice  age,  or  the  flooding  of  the 
oceans,  the  heavily  specialized  species  is  often  doomed. 

This  hasn't  happened  to  the  bowfin,  nor  is  it  likely  to. 
Having  both  a  lung  and  gills,  the  mudfish  is  formidably 
equipped  to  survive  in  waters  which  would  kill  other  fish. 
Having  a  generalized  body  plan,  it  can  do  most  things 
pretty  well,  but  nothing  exceptionally  well.  It  cannot  leap 
frothy  falls  like  a  salmon,  cannot  jump  like  a  bass,  can- 
not zip  through  the  oceans  like  a  barracuda.  The  only 
thing  it  can  do  well  is  survive,  and  it  has  done  that  since 
before  the  time  of  the  dinosaurs. 

"There  is  another  thing  it  can  do  pretty  good.  It  can 
give  you  a  whale  of  a  fight  when  it's  hooked,"  chimed  in 
Mike  Geishler,  Fisheries  Biologist  for  DNR.  "There  are 
a  lot  of  highly  rated  gamefish  who  won't  hold  a  candle  to 
old  Mud  Mouth." 

I  mentioned  some  things  about  it  being  too  bad  they 
are  not  good  to  eat.  "Not  quite  true,"  retorted  Bobby 
Roberts.  "Fact  is,  they  make  a  pretty  good  croquette.  I 
like  'em  as  good  as  salmon  croquettes." 

We  eased  around  the  eddying  waters  of  the  Ocmul- 
gee  in  Telfair  County,  trying  to  get  ourselves  in  position 
to  glide  over  the  mud  bottoms  where  the  bowfin  like  to 
hang  out.  "You  ever  try  for  'em  on  a  fly  rod?  If  you 
haven't,  you've  sure  missed  a  battle.  These  grinnel  will 
give  you  all  the  fight  you  want  on  a  bass  rod,  but  if  you 
take  'em  on  with  a  fly  rod,  you'll  get  a  real  knock-down 


drag-out  battle. 

"These  mudfish  will  hit  anything  you  throw  at  'em. 
I've  caught  'em  on  poppin'  bugs  fishin'  for  bream, 
caught  'em  on  dough  balls  fishin'  for  catfish,  and  caught 
'em  on  crank  baits  fishin'  for  bass.  Only  thing  is,  they 
sure  waste  artificial  baits  in  a  hurry.  The  teeth  they've 
got  are  meant  for  bitin'  and  tearin' — and  they  put  'em  to 
use,"  Bobby  Roberts  seemed  to  be  warming  up  to  the 
virtues  of  the  bowfin. 

"You  can  catch  'em  when  nothin'  else  is  bitin'.  You 
can  catch  'em  all  year  long — except  maybe  when  the 
weather's  so  cold  they've  buried  themselves  in  the  mud 
and  become  dormant.  But  even  in  a  hard  winter  like  this 
year's,  that's  only  a  month  or  two.  I  know  a  lot  of  fellows 
who  fish  for  mudfish  almost  exclusively.  They  started  out 
fishin'  for  'em  for  fun,  when  other  fish  weren't  active, 
and  they've  found  out  that  for  pure  sport  and  fun, 
catchin'  a  bowfin  is  better  than  the  equal  to  any  other 
thing  in  the  river." 

I  had  to  agree.  The  fish  we  caught  that  morning  were 
all  relatively  lightweights,  in  the  three  to  five  pound  cate- 
gory. There  are  mudfish  swimming  in  the  Ocmulgee 
which  weigh  close  to  20  pounds.  But  these  so-called 
small  fish,  while  they  didn't  leap  or  jump  like  a  large- 
mouth,  gave  me  all  the  sport  I  wanted. 

"You  see,"  Bobby  continued,  "I  figure  it  like  this.  The 
mudfish  is  ugly  as  last  year's  garbage  can,  is  mean  and 
will  bite  the  devil  out  of  you  if  you're  careless  enough  to 
put  your  finger  in  his  mouth.  He  spends  a  lot  of  time  in 
putrid  waters  where  no  other  fish  can  live.  People  gener- 
ally catch  him  when  they're  fishin'  for  something  else, 
and  this  makes  'em  mad.  Fact  is,  the  mudfish's  a  darn 
good  sport  fish — and  he  helps  us  out  by  keeping  the 
bream  and  shad  minnow  populations  in  control.  Way  I 
see  it,  if  the  mudfish  could  hire  himself  a  good  PR  man, 
he'd  have  the  best  sportfish  reputation  in  the  country." 

I  agree.  <§) 


Wild  Turkey 
Restoration 

A  Status  Report 


By  Aaron  Pass 


Photo  by  Jim  Couch 

In  1972,  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  began  a  project  called  Wild 
Turkey  Investigations.  Its  objective  was. to  determine  the 
present  status  of  the  wild  turkey  in  Georgia  and  further 
to  estimate  populations  and  locations  of  all  turkey  popu- 
lations then  existing  in  the  state.  It  was  a  two-year  study 
made  in  conjunction  with  a  comprehensive  statewide 
effort  to  restore  wild  turkeys  to  all  areas  of  suitable  but 
unoccupied  habitat. 

This  latest  attempt  was  the  first  coordinated  effort  to 
deal  with  turkeys  on  a  statewide  basis  but  was,  by  no 
means,  the  first  attempt  to  increase  the  numbers  of  this 
magnificent  game  bird.  Wild  turkeys  have  held  man's 
attention,  good  and  bad,  since  the  first  settlements  in  the 
New  World,  and  regrettably,  much  of  that  time  we  have 
dealt  with  a  declining  resource. 

The  story  of  the  wild  turkey  in  Georgia  is  pretty  much 
the  story  of  the  wild  turkey  everywhere.  Fantastically 
abundant  in  early  pioneer  times,  the  wild  turkey  was  a 
consistent  loser  as  the  growing  human  population  drove 
back  the  wilderness  to  establish  civilization.  Uncon- 
trolled hunting,  the  clearing  of  forests,  the  rise  of  agri- 
culture, then  industrialization,  all  combined  with  a  grow- 
ing human  population  to  force  the  wild  turkey  ever  back- 
ward. By  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century,  wild 
turkeys  were  no  longer  abundant. 
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By  then  such  turkey  flocks  that  remained  existed  as 
remnant  populations  in  scattered  patches  of  suitable 
habitat  that  was  generally  too  rugged  to  be  accessible 
and  too  useless  to  do  anything  else  with.  A  few  flocks 
also  remained  on  closely  controlled  private  land.  By  then 
the  concept  of  game  laws  and  regulations  had  taken  hold, 
and,  with  protection,  the  turkeys  maintained  a  shaky 
status  quo. 

Earlier  on,  there  were  efforts  to  restore  wild  turkeys  to 
areas  from  which  they  had  disappeared  or  where  they 
were  declining.  At  that  time  the  dominant  thrust  of  game 
management,  besides  protection,  was  the  propagation 
and  release  of  pen-reared  birds.  This  was  not  the  answer 
with  turkeys.  The  futility  of  this  system  was  made  ap- 
parent by  its  lack  of  success,  but  for  lack  of  better 
methods  the  artificial  propagation  and  release  method 
held  on  for  years — at  great  harm  to  wild  turkeys. 

We  know  now  that  pen-reared  birds  are  not  useful  for 
restoration  attempts  because  the  semi-domesticated  birds 
do  poorly  in  the  wild.  (The  Game  and  Fish  Commission, 
predecessor  of  DNR,  and  private  individuals  liberated 
more  than  10,000  in  Georgia  with  no  indication  of  suc- 
cess.) The  danger  of  releasing  pen-raised  turkeys  lies  in 
the  possibility  of  introducing  poultry  disease  and  para- 
sites to  which  wild  birds  have  no  natural  immunity.  If 
disease  does  or  does  not  occur,  the  semi-tame  game  farm 
birds  may  introduce  inferior  domestic  genes  into  the  wild 
population  thereby  degrading  and  weakening  the  wild 
strain.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  years  of  the  propagate 
and  release  method,  some  remnant  wild  flocks  were  lost 
because  of  introduced  disease  and  inferior  breeding 
stock. 

Once  the  pen-raised  birds  fell  from  favor  the  only 
alternative  for  restoring  wild  turkeys  was  to  trap  and 
release  wild  birds  in  new  locations.  This,  too,  has  oc- 
curred in  Georgia  over  the  past  few  years,  but  the  results 
have  not  been  uniform.  Some  good  wild  turkey  popula- 
tions were  established  such  as  the  one  in  and  around 
Clark  Hill  Management  Area.  Other  releases  were  fair 
at  best,  resulting  in  small,  stagnant  populations  that 
managed  to  hang  on  but  never  became  abundant.  Some 
may  have  just  disappeared  soon  after  release.  One  expla- 
nation of  these  mixed  results  was  that  the  efforts  were 
largely  uncoordinated  and  often  were  not  closely  moni- 
tored. Successes,  as  well  as  failures,  were  hard  to  evalu- 
ate. Little  information  was  available  on  the  situation 
before  or  after  the  stocking.  It  was  mainly  a  matter  of 
capturing  a  few  turkeys  in  one  spot  and  releasing  them 
somewhere  else  and  hoping  that  they  "took."  Amazingly, 
it  often  worked. 

Often  was  not  enough,  however.  Wild  trapped  turkeys 
are  expensive  in  terms  of  time  and  effort  required  to 
trap  them.  Some  states  estimate  the  cost  at  more  than 
$300  per  bird.  That  is  too  much  money  to  invest  at  high 
risk.  As  a  result  it  was  decided  to  launch  a  statewide 
project  on  wild  turkey  restoration  with  rigid  require- 
ments for  releases,  and  to  coordinate  it  closely  to  assure 
the  highest  probability  of  success.  The  first  job  was  to 
analyze  the  current  status  of  the  wild  turkey  in  Georgia. 


From  1972  until  1974,  county  by  county  reports 
were  completed  by  Game  and  Fish  personnel  and  com- 
piled by  Ron  Simpson,  wildlife  biologist  assigned  as 
project  leader  for  the  wild  turkey  restoration  effort. 
Information  in  these  reports  included  the  location  of 
turkey  flocks,  estimated  number  of  turkey  present,  the 
general  population  trend,  previous  management  efforts 
(stockings)  and  probable  limiting  factors.  From  this  in- 
formation a  statewide  analysis  of  the  wild  turkey  popu- 
lation, its  distribution  and  apparent  limiting  factors  was 
developed. 

From  such  analysis  Georgia's  wild  turkey  population 
was  estimated  at  15,000  to  18,000  birds.  Turkeys  oc- 
curred in  121  of  159  counties.  Populations  were  decreas- 
ing in  47  counties,  stable  in  45,  and  were  increasing  in 
29.  Lack  of  or  reduction  of  suitable  habitat  was  listed  as 
the  major  limiting  factor  on  these  populations,  followed 
closely  by  illegal  hunting  and  poaching.  The  release  of 
pen-reared,  semi-tame  turkeys  by  private  individuals  was 
probably  the  third  most  serious  threat  to  Georgia's  wild 
turkey  populations. 

Using  this  inventory,  it  was  possible  to  augment  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  a  serious  statewide  restoration 
program  which  began  in  1973.  A  significant  part  of  the 
restoration  program  was  its  ground  rules.  First,  only 
wild,  live  trapped  birds  were  to  be  released.  Second, 
these  birds  were  to  be  released  only  in  areas  of  suitable 
habitat  and  third,  these  sites  would  be  well  protected  and 
closely  monitored.  With  these  ground  rules  laid,  criteria 
for  suitable  sites  were  drawn  up.  Live  trapped,  wild  birds 
are  so  costly  and  scarce  that  only  the  best  areas  could 
be  considered  for  release. 

The  primary  consideration  for  release  sites  was  suit- 
able habitat.  The  wild  turkey  is  very  exacting  in  habitat 
requirements  and  is  difficult  to  manage  for  that  reason. 
Classically,  turkeys  require  large  tracts  of  hardwood 
forest,  with  openings  and  adequate  water,  where  human 
intrusion  is  minimal  and  temporary.  As  a  result  release 
sites  initially  called  for  tracts  of  land  of  8,000-12,000 
acres,  composed  of  mixed  pine  and  hardwood  forest 
land  and  some  open  land,  particularly  pasture.  Addi- 
tional criteria  specified  that  the  areas  be  relatively  inac- 
cessible, capable  of  good  protection  and  be  secure  from 
drastic  changes  in  habitat  quality  in  the  immediate  future. 
There  should  be  adjacent  suitable  turkey  habitat,  and 
there  should  be  no  turkeys  present  previous  to  stocking. 
This  last  stipulation  was  made  on  the  basis  that  if  turkeys 
were  already  there  and  were  not  increasing,  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  gamble  additional  birds  on  an  area  where 
something  was  obviously  wrong. 

At  this  point,  with  the  inventory  and  the  ground  rules 
established,  began  the  "active"  period  of  the  restoration 
project — the  actual  capture  and  release  of  turkeys  in  the 
chosen  sites.  Trapping  is  accomplished  by  two  methods, 
the  cannon  net  and  oral  drugs.  According  to  Simpson 
both  have  application.  "The  net  is  fairly  foolproof  and 
sure,  but  it  can  be  dangerous — both  to  the  turkeys  and 
to  the  operators.  It  is  also  restricted  to  open  ground. 
Drugs  are  slow  and  may  occasionally  fail,  but  they  can 
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Photo  by  Ron  Simpson 


Photo  by  Bill  Bryant 

At  top,  three  hens  are  being  enticed  by  bait.  The  net 
is  camouflaged  at  left  of  photo.  Above,  a  radio 
transmitter  used  to  study  movement  patterns  by 
telemetry.  At  left,  Biologist  Skippy  Reeves  holds  a 
turkey  hen  ready  for  release.  She  is  equipped  with  a 
radio  transmitter  and  a  wing  streamer. 


Photo  by  Aaron  Pass 
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The  Georgia  Wild  Turkey  Inventory  and  Restoration 

Project  was  funded  in  part  by  the  Federal  Aid  in 

Wildlife  Restoration  Act  authorized  by  the 

Pittman-Robertson  Act  of  1937 .  This  program  is 

administered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 

with  the  funds  coming  from  an  11  per  cent  excise  tax 

on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition. 


Photo  by  Aaron  Pass 


Ron  Simpson,  Wild  Turkey  Project  Leader,  prepares  to 
release  a  bird  with  a  streamer.  The  streamers  are  used 
to  identify  released  birds  on  sight. 


be  used  anywhere  and  result  in  less  stress  on  the  birds." 
The  cannon  or  rocket  net  consists  of  a  folded  net  which 
is  carried  over  the  turkeys  by  projectiles  fired  by  powder 
charges.  The  drugs  are  applied  by  soaking  bait  (usually 
corn)  and  allowing  the  turkeys  to  feed  on  it.  Simpson 
says,  "Drug  overdoses  occasionally  happen,  but  we  use 
techniques,  including  stimulants,  which  keep  fatalities 
low." 

Turkeys  are  trapped  from  January  until  March  when 
they  are  easily  tempted  by  bait.  According  to  Simpson  it 
is  tough  to  come  up  with  the  right  mix,  "We  consider  12 
birds  to  be  an  optimum  stocking — nine  females  and 
three  males.  Sometimes  it  seems  that  all  you  can  catch 
are  hens,  and  then  things  turn  around  and  gobblers  are 
all  that  come  in."  Telemetry  studies  indicate  that  re- 
leased birds  stay  around  the  release  site  for  about  a 
month  before  they  begin  to  wander.  During  this  period 
good  protection  from  poaching  and  other  harassment  is 
essential.  Simpson  says,  "We  include  good  protection 
potential  very  near  the  top  when  evaluating  an  area  as  a 
potential  release  site.  It  is  an  important  part  of  our 
overall  management  plan. 

"1973  was  our  first  year  for  trapping  and  releasing 
turkeys  under  the  project.  We  moved  69  birds  into  seven 
sites,  and  our  estimated  population  in  these  sites  last  fall 
was  approximately  500  birds.  This  is  excellent  survival 
and  reproduction.  At  present  we  have  released  about  327 
birds  on  28  sites  in  the  program,"  Simpson  says.  "We 
have  been  very  pleased  with  our  results  so  far.  All  of  the 
sites  have  proven  up  as  well  as  expected  and  some  have 
been  excellent.  Our  cost  per  bird  moved  is  around  $180 
now,  which  is  lower  than  many  states  but  is  still  high. 
This  is  why  we  put  out  the  minimum  number  of  birds 
on  a  site,  the  trapped  birds  are  simply  too  valuable  for 
excessive  stocking." 

The  state's  wild  turkey  project  is  off  to  a  good  start, 
with  some  demonstrable  success  already  evident.  From 
the  efforts  so  far,  and  from  similar  efforts  in  other  states, 
we  have  learned  some  things  about  turkey  management 
that  point  with  hope  toward  the  future.  One  relatively 
new  piece  of  information  is  that  turkeys  may  be  more 
adaptable  than  previously  believed.  True,  they  still  need 
big  forest  areas  but  with  good  protection,  they  may  adapt 
to  more  restricted  ranges.  Also,  it  is  being  found  that 
openings  play  a  vital  role  in  turkey  management,  as  the 
young  poults  need  a  high  protein  insect  diet  during  their 
first  few  weeks  of  life,  and  insects  are  more  plentiful  in 
open  grassy  areas.  We  have  found  that  where  adequate 
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woodlands  exist,  cattle  ranching  and  improved  pasture 
land  is  excellent  turkey  habitat.  These  factors  lead 
biologists  to  believe  that  there  may  be  more  extensive 
turkey  habitat  in  Georgia  than  an  inventory  of  the  re- 
maining, true  wilderness  areas  would  suggest,  and  that, 
in  fact,  a  true  wilderness  with  no  poult  range  (grassy 
openings)  is  not  as  ideal  for  turkeys  as  previously 
thought. 

"Our  main  problem  now  is  access  to  wild  turkeys  to 
trap  and  transplant,"  says  Simpson.  "We  now  have,  even 
by  our  strict  criteria,  more  suitable  sites  than  we  have 
turkeys  to  put  in  them.  It  is  difficult  to  secure  permission 
to  remove  turkeys  from  private  landowners.  The  avail- 
ability of  wild  stock  for  trapping  is  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant limiting  factor  on  Georgia's  turkey  restoration 
program." 

It  was  originally  thought  that  Sapelo  Island  had  good 
potential  for  raising  wild  turkeys  and  that  birds  reared 
under  natural  conditions  on  the  island  could  be  used  for 
stocking  the  state.  Because  of  poor  reproduction  on  the 
island  the  number  of  birds  removed  has  been  kept  to  a 
minimum.  Turkeys  introduced  on  Sapelo  have  main- 
tained themselves,  but  that's  about  all.  Studies  are  now 
under  way  to  determine  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
management  to  improve  this  process.  But  in  the  mean- 


time trapping  is  done  by  the  grace  of  private  landowners 
and  on  public  lands  with  good  turkey  populations. 
Another  area  with  possibilities  is  the  Bussey  Point  Wild 
Turkey  Restoration  Project,  a  cooperative  effort  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Georgia  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation 
through  its  Georgia  chapter.  This  2,300  acre  area  is 
located  on  Clark  Hill  Reservoir  and  already  has  a  resi- 
dent turkey  population.  It  is  hoped  to  provide  some 
turkeys  for  future  restocking  efforts. 

There  are  other  long  range  problems  associated  with 
wild  turkey  management  in  Georgia.  Protection  is,  of 
course,  a  constant  problem.  It  seems  that  there  are  al- 
ways a  number  of  selfish  individuals  who  feel  that  the 
law  is  for  everyone  else.  It  is  in  the  control  of  poaching 
and  illegal  hunting  that  the  success  of  the  turkey  restora- 
tion project  rests.  Another  long  range  danger  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  turkey  restoration  project  is  the  loss  of  suitable 
habitat.  This  was  the  most  quoted  problem  in  the  turkey 
inventory  of  1972-74  and  is  still  the  major  concern.  As 
long  as  prime  turkey  habitat  is  being  inundated,  clear 
cut  and  industrialized,  there  is  real  doubt  as  to  the  long 
range  viability  of  wild  turkey  restoration.  It  does  little 
good  to  stock  turkeys  in  an  area  which  is  slated  for 
development  in  a  couple  of  years.  (<&> 
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Georgia  has  some  882  miles  of  natural  trout 
stream  habitat.  In  addition,  there  are  three  man- 
made  tail  waters  which  support  trout:  the  Chat- 
tahoochee River  below  Buford  Dam;  the  Savan- 
nah River  below  Hartwell  Dam,  and  the  Toccoa 
below  Blue  Ridge  Dam.  Finally,  there  are  sev- 
eral lakes  (Lanier,  Hartwell,  Clark  Hill,  Burton, 
Rabun,  Seed  and  Blue  Ridge)  which  support 
good  populations  of  trout. 

This  amount  of  natural  and  man-made  trout 
habitat  surprises  a  lot  of  people  not  familiar  with 
our  state  or  its  environments.  For  a  so-called 
Deep  South  state,  we  have  a  lot  of  trout  water. 

But,  the  secret  is  not  too  well-kept,  for  last 
year  there  were  75,000  people  in  Georgia  who 
bought  a  trout  license  and  who  spent  approxi- 
mately 10  rhillion  hours  fishing.  And  the  num- 
ber of  trout  fishermen  is  increasing.  A  Georgia 


State  University  study  estimated  the  numbers  of 
license-buying  trouters  is  climbing  at  approxi- 
mately 3  per  cent  per  year.  Actually,  resident 
trout  stamp  sales  increased  5.1  per  cent  from 
1973  to  1974. 

What  is  Happening  to  Trout  Management 
and  Habitats? 

Trout  management,  on  some  days,  appears  to 
be  surrounded  by  enemies  and  void  of  friends. 
The  problems  of  the  fisheries  biologist  who  man- 
ages trout  fishing  are  many  and  varied. 

The  trout  manager  has  to  deal  with  ( 1 )  trout 
fishermen  and  (2)  trout.  Neither  are  enviable 
tasks.  Trout  fishermen  are  opinionated  sorts, 
and  their  attitudes,  motivations  and  mystiques 
sometimes  don't  help. 

Trout  fishermen  aren't  all  alike,  either,  nor 
are  their  wants  identical.  Let's  take  two  extreme 
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These  trout  being  loaded  into  a  stocking  truck  at  Buford 
Hatchery  are  destined  for  some  heavily  fished  stream. 

cases  which  I'll  call  Royal  Coachman  and 
Cheese  Dunker. 

Now,  Royal  is  steeped  in  what  he  thinks  is 
the  mystique  of  trout  fishing.  Mr.  Coachman 
wouldn't  be  caught  dead  (or  so  he'll  tell  you) 
feeding  cheese  or  corn  to  hatchery  trout. 

Nossir,  for  him  are  the  wilds  of  the  outback 
trout  stream  supporting  monstrous  trout.  He 
dreams  of  days  wading  lonely  stretches  of  pure 
water  casting  to  truck-tire  size  rises.  He  also 
dreams  of  catching  a  monster  every  now  and 
then.  Not  to  eat,  of  course,  but  to  bring  back 
home  to  mount,  or  to  gallantly  release. 

This  is  the  guy  or  gal  in  the  Harris  Tweed 


Coat,  with  a  Tonkin  Cane  or  Graphite  fly  rod, 
whose  reel  and  line  cost  more  than  your  waders. 
His  attitude  is  simple — what  we  need  is  more 
natural,  native,  lonely  (save  for  him)  trout 
waters  where  we  have  (read  he  has)  an  un- 
crowded  chance  to  catch  one  or  more  trophies 
(not  all  of  which  to  throw  back). 

On  the  other  end  is  Ole  Cheese  Dunker. 
About  as  close  as  old  Dunk'll  ever  come  to  a 
Harris  Tweed  Coat  is  when  his  pickup  truck  (the 
one  whose  gun  rack  sports  a  baseball  bat)  passes 
by  some  elite  haberdashery.  He  had  a  fly  rod 
once — cost  him  $9.95 — but  he  gave  it  to  his  son 
who  tied  some  line  on  it  and  uses  it  for  a  bream 
pole. 

Dunk's  main  ambition  is  to  go  trout  catching, 
and  in  this  he's  more  honest  than  Dr.  Coach- 
man. Dunk  has  no  qualms  about  putting  corn 
kernels  or  cheese  on  a  hook.  He  also  has  no 
qualms  about  catching  and  keeping  8  trout  a 
day,  if  that's  the  limit.  A  good  day  is  when  he 
takes  home  the  limit.  A  bad  day  is  when  he 
doesn't.  Dunk  likes  to  get  out  on  the  stream  as 
much  as  R.C.  does — but  he  sits  on  the  bank,  he 
doesn't  wade  in  the  stream. 

Dunk's  attitude  is  straight  to  the  point.  He 
likes  trout  fishing,  especially  the  trout  catching 
and  the  trout  eating.  What  he  thinks  the  state 
ought  to  do  is  raise  enough  fish  to  put  in  the 
waters  so  he  and  his  family'll  have  as  fair  a 
chance  as  any  to  catch  the  limit. 

Most  of  us  trout  fishermen  find  ourselves 
somewhere  between  Dr.  R.  Coachman  and  C. 
Dunker.  Most  of  us  would  like  there  to  be  the 
misty  waters  of  Coachman,  but  we  would  also 
like  to  catch  some  eating  fish.  Most  of  us  go 
fishing  to  catch  fish — trout  included. 

Such  is  the  first  dilemma  of  the  trout  man- 
ager. If  he  had  unlimited  funds  with  which  to 
hire  workers,  raise  fish  and  nurture  wild  streams, 
he  could  perhaps  overcome  this  dilemma.  But  of 
course  that  is  impossible.  One  of  the  basic  rules 
of  resource  management  is  that  there  never  will 
be  enough  public  money  available  to  do  what  is 
needed.  So,  the  manager  has  to  make  do  with 
less,  often  with  considerably  less.  In  doing  so,  he 
will  genuinely  please  a  few,  nonplus  most  and 
enrage  the  rest.  But  then,  the  trout  manager 
never  thought  it  would  be  easy. 

On  top  of  these  various  and  often  conflicting 
demands  of  the  fishermen,  and  the  never-ending 
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attempts  to  manage  with  perpetually  insufficient 
funds,  there  looms  the  saddest  specter  of  all — 
loss  of  habitat. 

Let's  face  it.  As  long  as  the  Gross  National 
Product  increases,  as  long  as  the  human  popula- 
tion increases,  as  long  as — quite  frankly — 
progress  progresses,  our  trout  habitat  will  likely 
dwindle.  There  isn't  quite  as  much  left  today  as 
in  1976.  Nor  is  there  likely  to  be  as  much  in 
1978  as  1977. 

Where  To  Go 

Most  dedicated  trout  fishermen  do  not  need 
information  on  "where  to  go."  Such  trouters  no 
doubt  have  already  picked  out  their  very  own 
spot.  But  for  the  novice  or  the  trout  fisherman 
not  familiar  with  Georgia's  waters,  here  are 
some  hints  from  Russ  England,  research  biolo- 
gist in  North  Georgia. 

"For  the  fellow  who  wants  to  fish  the  stocked 
waters,  I  would  suggest  these  streams:  Tallulah 
River  in  Rabun  County,  Wildcat  Creek  near 
Lake  Burton,  Cooper's  Creek  in  Cooper's  Creek 
WMA,  and  the  Chattahoochee  River  near  Helen. 
These   are   heavily  stocked   streams,   and   the 

Fisheries  personnel  conduct  a  stream  population  check 
on  Noontootla  Creek.  This  stream  jeatures  wild  trout 
fishing  with  artificial  lures  only  and  a  16  inch 
minimum  size  limit. 


fisherman  has  more  than  a  fair  chance  to  latch 
on  to  some  trout. 

"For  the  guy  who  wants  a  good  chance  to 
catch  some  trout,  but  also  wants  the  possibility 
of  picking  up  a  native  trout  or  two,  these  waters 
would  be  the  ones  I  recommend:  the  West  Fork 
of  the  Chattooga  in  Rabun  County,  Soque  River 
in  Habersham  County,  and  Boggs  Creek  in  the 
Chestatee  WMA,"  England  continued. 

"Finally,  for  the  trout  fisherman  who  wants  to 
fish  for  trophy  fish  and  use  artificials  only,  I 
would  suggest,  of  course,  Waters  Creek  in 
Lumpkin  County,  Jones  Creek  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
WMA,  Mountaintown  Creek  in  the  Cohutta 
WMA,  Jacks-Conasauga  River  in  Murray  Coun- 
ty, and  the  upper  part  of  Cooper's  Creek.  We 
stock  the  lower  part  of  Cooper's,  but  the  upper 
part  has  some  fine  native  trout,"  England  con- 
cluded. ® 


For  up-to-date  and  last-minute  information 
on  trout  fishing,  call  or  write: 

Department  of  Natural  Resources 
Office  of  Information  and  Education 
270  Washington  St.,  S.W. 
Atlanta,  GA  30334 
Phone:  (404)  656-3530 
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cJrout 

cJackle, 

superfine 


Photography  by  Bob  Busby 


vl/ he  the  r  one  can  afford  it  or  not,  most  trout 
fishermen  daydream  about  high  quality  tackle. 
I  Lames  like  v^Jnns,  JLeonard,  uiardy,  cJhomas 
£jf  cJhomas  are  synonymous  with  split  bamboo, 
machined  gears,  and  more  recently,  graphite. 
'Presented  here  are  some  snots  portraying  the 
ultimate  in  craftsmanship  of  fine  fishing  tackle. 
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cJackle  for  photos  courtesy  of: 

cJne  cftsn  (Hawk,   (Atlanta,   C^eorgta 

(^/rvts,  cJ-nc,  I  llancnester,    Vermont 

cJnotnas  C?  c/nomas,   cJurners  cfails,  lllassacnusetts 
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Letters 

to  tl>e  Editor 


As  it  will  soon  again  be  purple 
martin  time,  it  might  interest  your 
readers  that  shortly  before  the  Ko- 
rean War  I  met  a  member  of  the 
South  Korean  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture who  was  traveling  through 
Georgia  under  the  auspices  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
studying  the  poultry  business.  His 
name  was  K.  J.  Suh.  Having  for 
many  years  been  an  ardent  martin 
fan,  I  decided  to  show  Mr.  Suh  a 
high  martin  pole  with  its  many 
swinging  gourds  in  which  over  fifty 
martins  were  nesting  that  summer. 
While  Mr.  Suh  was  watching  my 
birds  I  told  him  that  such  aerial 
motels  for  purple  martins  had  been 
an  integral  part  of  many  a  Southern 
farmyard  for  well  over  200  years. 
My  martin  pole  stood  in  front  of  a 
large  poultry  house  which  our  Coun- 
ty Agent  had  shown  to  Mr.  Suh  one 
afternoon. 

Although  Mr.  Suh  had  thereto- 
fore never  seen  a  martin  pole,  or  a 
colony  of  purple  martins,  he  knew 
that  the  purple  martin  is  a  large 
species  of  swallow  which  is  strictly 
native  to  the  western  world  and  is 
not  seen  in  any  part  of  Europe  or 
Asia.  Besides  being  the  largest  of 
all  swallows,  the  purple  martin  is 
also  the  most  musical  member  of  the 
entire  swallow  tribe. 

According  to  Mr.  Suh,  there  are 
many  oriental  songs  and  stories  fea- 
turing the  swallow  which  go  to  prove 
that  the  swallow  is  one  of  man's 
best-loved  of  birds,  particularly  as 
a  harbinger  of  spring.  Mr.  Suh  later 
sent  me  the  words  to  an  ancient 
oriental  song  written  in  Korean  and 
Chinese  script  which  mentions  that 
the  swallow  regularly  returns  in 
March  to  its  same  old  nesting  place. 
According  to  an  oriental  legend  the 
swallow  spends  its  winters  in  a  land 
of  a  second  spring,  far  across  a 
Southern  Sea. 

R.  A.  Romanes 
Alto,  Georgia 


I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  OIG 
for  three  years,  having  been  intro- 
duced to  the  publication  by  my 
brother  who  lives  in  Winder,  Geor- 
gia. I  am  a  native  Georgian  having 
grown  up  in  Gainesville.  I  would  like 
to  commend  you  for  this  fine  publi- 
cation. It  keeps  me  up  to  date  on 
the  great  progress  being  made  in 
Georgia. 

My  wife  and  I  visit  relatives  in 
Georgia  about  three  or  four  times 
each  year.  After  our  visit  with  them, 
especially  in  the  Spring  and  Fall  we 
go  through  the  mountains  to  view 
the  scenery.  Helen  and  the  surround- 
ing area  is  our  favorite.  We  usually 
stay  two  or  three  days  and  live  it  up. 

One  of  the  favorite  sites  is  the 
Amicalola  Falls  State  Park,  which 
was  featured  in  the  January  issue. 
Jingle  Davis  did  an  excellent  job  in 
describing  this  area.  Keep  up  the 
good  work. 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  another 
three  year  renewal  and  a  one  year 
gift  certificate. 

Thanks  to  you  and  all  your  staff 
in  keeping  a  country  boy  up  to  date. 
Bob  Lee 
Laurel,  Mississippi 

*  *  % 

My  father  has  been  a  subscriber  to 

your  magazine  for  many  years  and 

passed  his  interest  in  the  magazine  on 

to  me  since  we  are  both  avid  hunters 

and  fishermen.  I  would  enjoy  seeing 

an  article  in  your  magazine  on  Lake 

Burton,  which  is  located  in  North 

Georgia.  It  is  one  of  the  smaller  lakes 

in  Georgia  but  a  very  beautiful  lake 

with    many    features    which    I    feel 

would  be  of  interest  to   all  water 

lovers  of  Georgia. 

Ron  Chambers 

*  *     * 

Enclosed  is  my  check  to  renew  my 
subscription  to  Outdoors  in  Georgia. 
This  is  certainly  a  beautiful,  well- 
edited  magazine  and  I  congratulate 
your  editors  upon  it.  Incidentally,  it 
is  quite  a  bargain  at  your  subscrip- 
tion price. 

Charles  W.  Allen 

LaGrange,  Georgia 

*  *     * 

This  is  to  commend  Mr.  Richard 
Simons'  letter  which  appeared  in 
your  January  issue;  my  sentiments 
exactly,  sir! 


We  received  a  subscription  to  your 
pretty  little  magazine  as  a  gift,  which 
we  certainly  appreciated.  However, 
we  have  not  appreciated  your  articles 
which  are  of  so  little  substance. 

Unless  you  decide  to  start  really 
investigating  some  of  the  urgent  en- 
vironmental concerns,  there  will  be 
no  doubt  as  to  what  we  will  do  when 
re-subscription  time  rolls  around. 

Linda  and  Steven  Bell 
Mt.  Berry,  Georgia 


I  really  enjoyed  your  December  is- 
sue. Especially  "Why  I  Like  to  Hunt 
With  You,"  and  "Killyhawk."  But  it 
seems  to  me  very  few  of  your  stories 
are  set  in  South  Georgia.  In  my  opin- 
ion the  best  overall  hunting  in  the 
country  is  the  area  surrounding 
Thomasville,  Moultrie  and  Valdosta. 
I  really  like  your  magazine.  Keep  up 
the  good  work. 

Ernest  J.  Smith 
Macon,  Georgia 


I  would  like  to  know  more  about 
the  wildlife  art  exhibit  which  was 
held  this  last  October.  I  read  about  it 
in  the  December  issue  of  Outdoors 
in  Georgia.  Also,  could  you  please 
give  me  the  names  and  addresses  of 
artists  who  specialize  in  bird  dogs 
and  quail.  I  would  also  like  for  you 
to  send  me,  if  possible,  the  back  issue 
of  Outdoors  in  Georgia  which  had  a 
reproduction  of  the  doves  painted  by 
Mrs.  Carmichael.  I  have  misplaced 
my  copy.  Thank  you  so  much  for 
your  attention  to  these  requests. 

David  Malcolm 
Fitzgerald,  GA 

P.S.  Outdoors  in  Georgia  is  super! 


Trout,  salmon  and  steelhead 
fishermen  will  be  able  to  hear 
Ernest  Schweibert  in  Atlanta 
on  May  5.  He  will  speak  at  a 
Trout  Unlimited  banquet  at  the 
Ramada  Inn  Central.  Single 
tickets  are  $15,  and  $10  for 
each  additional  family  mem- 
ber. For  more  information,  call 
Gary  Merriman  at  (404)  237- 
3473. 
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Nature 
Trail 


To  hike  a  nature  trail  may  sound 
to  you  like  the  makings  of  a  dull  aft- 
ernoon, but  to  me  it  sounded  like  a 
challenge.  So  with  camera  in  hand,  I 
took  off,  eager  to  capture  on  film 
playful  bear  cubs  or  distant  moun- 
tain panther — or  at  least  a  spritely 
raccoon. 

Several  state  parks  have  developed 
hiking  and  nature  trails  where  visi- 
tors can  enjoy  a  virtually  unmolested 
natural  area.  One  such  nature  trail  is 
the  three-fourths  mile  long  Big  Rock 
Trail  in  Fort  Mountain  State  Park 
near  Chatsworth.  Though  the  trail  is 
probably  at  its  most  colorful  in  April 
and  May,  hiking  at  any  time  of  year 
can  be  an  experience  most  city  folks 
will  not  soon  forget. 

It  was  a  warm,  hazy  day  in  the 
southern  extremes  of  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains,  so  hazy  we  could 
hardly  see  Chatsworth  down  in  the 
valley.  The  midday  quiet  was  hiding 
teeming  wildlife  that  must  have  been 


By  Susan  K.  Wood 
Photography  by  OIG  Staff 


somewhere  in  the  forest.  Sunlight 
could  hardly  penetrate  the  dense 
woods,  so  it  seemed  like  late  after- 
noon instead  of  noon. 

The  stillness  was  broken  only  by 
shrieks  of  children  somewhere  out 
on  the  trail  and  questions  of  other 
hikers,  "Have  you  seen  the  yellow- 
root?"  We  had. 

Yellow-root  (Zanthoria)  yields  a 
brightly-colored  dye  often  used  by 
Indians  and  early  settlers.  We  point- 
ed out  the  five-leafed,  low-growing 
plant  spreading  all  along  the  trail  to 
the  visitors  from  Florida.  Satisfied, 
they  half-ran  ahead  in  search  of 
paw-paw  and  hazelnut. 

From  the  beginning,  the  path  ran 
steep  and  rocky.  The  trail's  entrance 
was  seemingly  guarded  by  a  five  foot 
mass  of  Queen  Anne's  Lace  (Daucus 
carota)  in  full  bloom.  Also  called 
"wild  carrot" — the  leaf  when  crushed 
gives  off  a  carrot  odor — this  wild- 
flower  was  often  used  by  Indians  to 


treat  liver  diseases,  colic,  chronic 
cough  and  dysentery.  The  seeds  can 
be  used  as  seasoning  in  soups  and 
stews,  and  the  roots  can  be  cooked 
and  eaten.  Excessive  amounts,  how- 
ever, can  turn  skin  yellow. 

Many  of  the  sights  along  the  trail 
were  alien  to  those  of  us  who  were 
not  afforded  the  luxury  of  living 
"away  from  it  all,"  but  one  sight  was 
pleasantly  familiar:  a  tiny,  perfectly 
rounded  bird's  nest  cradled  in  the 
midst  of  a  pathside  shrub. 

Lucky  for  us  our  guide,  Polly 
Winkler,  wife  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  park,  grew  up  on  the  mountain 
and  could  point  out  to  us  things  we 
would  have  missed.  Of  some  things, 
we  were  just  ignorant — different 
types  of  trees  and  plants,  for  exam- 
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pie — but  some  things  we  just  didn't 
see.  Maybe  that's  a  characteristic  of 
our  hustle-bustle  society:  we  tend  to 
see  the  big  things  but  not  the  myriad 
small  things  that  make  the  forest  so 
interesting  and  special.  We  look  but 
do  not  see. 

Sharp  eyes  and  keen  ears,  for  in- 
stance, might  encounter  spring  and 
summer  residents  of  the  forest:  in- 
digo bunting,  wood  thrush,  vireos 
and  Carolina  wrens.  Luckier  visitors 
might  spot  a  shy  oven  bird  walking 
along  a  rotting  log.  From  the  rocky 
overlooks,  red-tailed  hawks  can 
sometimes  be  spotted  hunting  for 
squirrels.  And  on  rare  occasions,  if 
you're  lucky,  you  might  see  a  golden 
eagle  soar  overhead.  That  is,  if  you're 
luckier  than  we  were.  Golden  eagles 


are  usually  winter  residents  of  Geor- 
gia. 

Just  after  we  had  begun  our  hike, 
I  caught  the  faint  scent  of  a  skunk 
which  must  have  just  waddled  away. 
I  had  wanted  to  see  wildlife,  true,  but 
I  wasn't  thrilled  at  the  prospect  of 
meeting  an  angered  skunk. 

Moisture-loving  ferns  carpeted  the 
forest  floor,  growing  gigantic  in  such 
a  verdant  habitat.  Everything  was  so 
moist,  so  cool,  so  green  deep  in  the 
forest.  We  must  have  seen  at  least 
five  different  types  of  ferns,  though 
we  couldn't  properly  identify  them 
since  none  of  us  were  expert  botan- 
ists. Among  them  were  the  cinnamon 
fern  and,  maybe,  the  beech  fern,  the 
brownstem  and  mountain  spleenwort 
growing  out  of  rocky  ledges,  and  the 


Resurrection  fern  whose  fronds  curl 
up  in  dry  weather  only  to  return  to 
normal  ("resurrect")  when  rain 
comes. 

We  continued,  looking  first  up 
then  down,  inhaling  that  moldy,  yet 
somehow  fresh  forest  scent,  half- 
whispering  "Look  at  this"  hundreds 
of  times.  I  don't  know  why  we  were 
whispering,  there  was  no  one 
around,  but  it  just  seemed  right. 

Still,  no  bear  or  wildcat,  just  the 
biggest  snails  I  had  ever  seen. 

Along  the  side  trails  crisscrossing 
Panther  Creek  loomed  huge  Rhodo- 
dendron maximum,  the  great  laurel, 
and  the  smaller  mountain  laurel 
(Kalmia  Latijolia),  still  displaying  an 
occasional  bud  and  bloom.  Here  by 
the  banks  of  the  still-quiet  stream, 
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feathery-looking  hay-scented  ferns 
and  cinnamon  ferns  grew  three  to 
five  feet  high. 

Continuing,  we  began  to  hear  a 
roar  so  we  knew  the  waterfall  must 
be  close  by.  But,  though  a  ten-year- 
old  had  encouraged  us  with  "Wait 
'til  you  see  the  falls,"  we  were  not 
prepared  for  the  spectacle  of  cascad- 
ing waterfalls,  tripping  along  for  well 
over  200  feet  until  the  falls  disap- 
peared and  all  that  remained  was 
that  deafening  roar. 

At  places  the  falls  ran  wide,  at 
places,  narrow  enough  to  cross  to 
another  path.  Sheer  rock  cliffs  tow- 
ered above,  casting  their  giant  mon- 
ster shadow  over  the  boulders  below. 
In  the  quiet  pools  along  the  edge  of 
the  falls,  darters,  crayfish  and  sala- 
manders made  their  way.  Giggling 
kids  tried  their  best  to  catch  the 
wriggling  residents,  then  scampered 
off  to  discover  the  trail's  other 
amusements.  As  they  galloped  over 
the  rocks  little  did  they  realize  that 
rocks  here  are  covered  in  lichen,  in- 
teresting plant  life  made  of  two  dif- 
ferent organisms.  The  bulk  of  the 
body  is  made  of  a  fungus  with  clumps 
of  unicellular  green  algae  embedded 
within. 

Up  a  rocky,  almost  perpendicular 
climb  from  the  falls,  we  sat  to  catch 
our  breath.  A  cone-shaped  sourwood 
tree  in  full  bloom,  its  flowers  vaguely 
resembling  lily-of-the-valley,  partial- 
ly hid  the  talc  mine  halfway  down 
the  mountain.  Though  of  economic 
importance  to  the  valley,  that  mine 
marred  an  otherwise  natural  moun- 
tainside. 

We  had  hoped  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  some  wildlife  here,  but  again  no 
such  luck.  In  the  middle  of  this  warm 
spring  day,  we  saw  not  a  single  crea- 
ture along  the  trail  except  those 
gigantic  snails.  Not  even  one  bird! 
But  they  were  in  the  woods  watching 
us,  you  can  be  sure.  Some  campers 
had  told  us  that  just  the  night  before 
some  bears  had  been  scavenging  in 
their  garbage  cans.  (In  reality,  the 
scavengers  were  probably  raccoons.) 
But  several  small  black  bears  were 
seen  in  the  campground  area  last 
year,  lured  by  campers  who  had  un- 
wisely set  out  food  for  them. 

From  this  craggy  overlook  where 


we  sat,  however,  more  fortunate  visi- 
tors might  sometimes  be  able  to  see 
white-tailed  deer  and  wild  turkey, 
once  the  primary  food  source  for 
settlers.  Or  maybe  a  raccoon,  fox, 
mink  or  weasel  will  show  itself.  The 
deer  mouse  and  the  poisonous  short- 
tailed  shrew  are  the  smallest  mam- 
mals here.  On  our  way  down  the 
mountain  later  that  day,  however,  we 
did  come  upon  a  lazy  ground  hog 
waddling  along  the  side  of  the  road. 
Walking  the  rest  of  the  trail  got 
easier,  and  along  the  way  we  noticed 
evidence  of  nature's  balancing  act: 
a  tree  split,  scorched  by  lightning 
long  ago;  huge  white  pines  uprooted 
by  a  tornado  only  several  months  be- 
fore; fallen,  decaying,  moss-covered 
chestnut  trees,  once  majestic,  now 
blighted.  Novices  at  identifying  na- 
tive plants  and  ignorant  of  the  moun- 
tain lore  behind  them,  we  trusted  our 
memory  to  identify  the  wildflowers 
by  scouring  guidebooks  when  we  re- 
turned home.  Queen  Anne's  Lace 
and  Common  Buttercup  (Ranunculus 
acris)  we  knew.  And  we  did  spot 
some  fragrant  sassafras   and  some 


clumps  of  blueberries  on  the  banks 
near  the  entrance.  Maybe  we 
glimpsed  some  Early  Saxifrage  (Saxi- 
jraga  virginiensis)  rooted  in  cracks 
of  rocks  and  ledges.  Saxifrage  was 
once  used  to  treat  kidney  stones  and 
gallstones. 

And  maybe  that  glossy  leafed 
plant  along  the  path  was  the  Round- 
Leafed  Pyrola  (Pyrola  rotundijolia) 
which  contains  a  drug  closely  related 
to  aspirin.  Mountain  people  and  In- 
dians once  rubbed  the  leaves  on 
bruises  and  sores.  We  had  heard  the 
stories  of  ginseng,  the  legendary 
cure-all,  being  found  all  over  this 
area  and  sold  for  huge  sums.  Yes, 
maybe  we  did  see  some. 

So  maybe  I  didn't  see  what  I  had 
hoped  to  see.  No  matter.  The  hike 
was  anything  but  a  wasted  afternoon. 
It  was  an  experience,  a  too-rare  ex- 
perience. Entering  the  bosky  wilder- 
ness was  like  stepping  back — back 
to  a  time  and  place  where  man's 
progress  had  not  intruded  on  the 
environment. 

This  was  nature  as  it  was  meant 
to  be. 
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Many  state  parks  other  than  Fort  Mountain  offer  the 
adventures  of  hiking  and  nature  trails.  Amicalola  Falls 
near  Dawsonville  in  north  Georgia  offers  miles  of  trails 
with  some  leading  to  the  Appalachian  Trail  itself.  Cloud- 
land  Canyon  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  state  has  one 
of  the  more  scenic  trails  and  one  of  the  most  taxing.  Also 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  Black  Rock  Mountain, 
Tugaloo,  Victoria  Bryant,  Unicoi  and  Vogel  state  parks 
offer  the  visitor  trails  to  explore.  In  the  metropolitan 
Atlanta  area,  Panola  Mountain,  Chattahoochee  River 
and  Sweetwater  Creek  parks  provide  trails;  in  addition, 
Panola  Mountain  has  a  very  informative  Interpretative 
Center  to  make  your  hike  more  educational. 

Indian  Springs  and  High  Falls  state  parks  lie  between 
Macon  and  Atlanta  and  offer  less  steep  trails  than  the 
northern  parks.  Near  Augusta  lies  Mistletoe  State  Park 
with  its  nature  trail  and  wildlife  viewing  area  while 
Bobby  Brown  State  Park  might  be  your  point  of  depar- 
ture for  hiking  near  Elberton. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  Providence  Canyon, 
Reed  Bingham  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  state  parks 
have  trails  which  are  enjoyable  and  educational.  Of 
course,  Stephen  C.  Foster  State  Park's  trail  gives  visitors 
a  close-up  view  of  the  grand  Okefenokee  Swamp. 

The  Parks  and  Historic  Sites  Division  of  DNR  is  cur- 
rently undertaking  a  major  program  designed  to  repair 
and  renovate  many  trails  throughout  the  system  which 
over  the  years  have  become  worn  through  heavy  use. 
This  program  is  intended  to  greatly  enhance  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  state  parks. 

During  the  upcoming  summer  months,  35  seasonal 
interpreters  assigned  to  various  parks  and  historic  sites 
will  provide  visitors  with  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
participation  in  organized  activities.  In  addition,  DNR 
naturalists  have  scheduled  special  programs  this  spring 
which  will  even  better  acquaint  park  visitors  with  nature's 
treasures : 

Birds  of  the  Okefenokee 

Stephen  Foster  State  Park  .  .  .  April  29-May  1 

Wildflowers  at  Unicoi 

Unicoi  State  Park  .  .  .  April  13-24 

Wildflower  Weekend 

Black  Rock  Mountain  State  Park  .  .  April  22-24  (§) 
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lor  countless  summers  saltwater  anglers  have 
loaded  up  their  fishing  gear  and  headed  for 
Florida.  They've  sped  along  Highway  1 7  through 
Savannah  and  Brunswick  and  never  given  a 
thought  to  fishing  in  Georgia. 

Florida,  after  all,  was  the  only  place  to  find 
exciting  saltwater  fishing. 

Well,  Florida,  make  room  for  Georgia. 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  has 
released  a  new  film  which  explores  the  rich 
variety  of  exciting  saltwater  sportfishing  in  this 
state.  A  WORLD  APART,  a  25-minute  film, 
lets  interested  anglers  discover  for  themselves 
the  delights  of  fishing  Georgia's  coast. 

For  too  long  only  a  handful  of  anglers  have 
appreciated  what  Georgia's  coastal  waters  offer. 
Most  fishermen  never  realized  that  offshore  they 
could  do  battle  with  king  mackerel,  dolphin, 
barracuda,  Spanish  mackerel,  sharks,  amber- 
jack,  cobia,  sailfish,  tarpon,  blue  marlin.  ...  Or 
that  bottom  fishermen  could  pull  in  a  variety  of 
species,  including  gray  triggerfish,  black  sea 
bass,  grouper,  sheepshead,  and  red  snapper.  Or 
that  inshore  they  could  tangle  with  channel  bass, 
black  drum,  spotted  seatrout,  flounder,  spot,  and 
croaker. 

A  WORLD  APART  explores  the  exciting 
sportfishing  available  on  Georgia's  coast.  But  it 
goes  beyond  pure  recreation  and  examines  the 
coastal  environment,  too.  The  film  reveals  the 
intricate  interrelationships  of  rivers,  beaches, 
and  coastal  islands,  of  swamps  and  saltwater 
marshes.  Each  of  these  fragile  natural  resources 
plays  a  vital  role  in  nurturing  the  numerous 
species  of  fish  and  shellfish  that  inhabit  the 
coastal  waters. 

A  WORLD  APART  also  examines  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources'  role  in  improv- 
ing the  coastal  environment — and  so,  in  improv- 
ing saltwater  sportfishing.  Because  much  of  the 
ocean  floor  off  Georgia's  coast  is  barren,  the 
fish  that  live  there  can  find  little  natural  refuge. 
A  few  live  bottoms  (patches  of  rock  outcrop- 
pings  springing  from  the  ocean  floor)  provide 
some  natural  habitat.  But  these  areas  can  sup- 
port only  a  limited  amount  of  fish  life. 

The  Game  and  Fish  Division  of  DNR  recog- 
nized that  good  habitat  meant  better  fishing,  and 
five  years  ago  they  began  constructing  under- 
water  artificial   reefs   off  Georgia's   coast.    A 


WORLD  APART  documents  this  construction 
and  features  several  interesting  underwater  se- 
quences shot  on  and  around  the  reefs. 

Coastal  fishing  is  an  important,  but  under- 
utilized, resource  here  in  Georgia.  With  A 
WORLD  APART,  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  hopes  to  encourage  anglers  to  take 
advantage  of  the  exciting  fishing  they  can  find 
on  the  coast.  Maybe  now,  instead  of  hurrying 
down  to  Florida,  they'll  stop  and  fish  in  Georgia. 


A  WORLD  APART  is  available  on  a  free-loan 
basis  from 

Office  of  Information  and  Education 

Georgia  Department  of  Natural  Resources 

270  Washington  St.,  SW 

Atlanta,  GA  30334 

(404)  656-3530  ® 
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The  Making  of 
A  World  Apart 
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Cheering  crowds,  popping  flashbulbs,  spotlights,  and 
smiling  stars  don't  mark  the  release  of  a  new  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  film.  But  it's  a  big  event  nonethe- 
less. 

A  WORLD  APART,  DNR's  latest  production,  is  the 
first  film  ever  to  explore  the  variety  of  exciting  saltwater 
sportfishing  available  on  Georgia's  coast. 

The  Motion  Pictures  Unit  of  DNR  (part  of  the  Office 
of  Information  and  Education,  which  also  publishes 
Outdoors  in  Georgia)  researched,  scripted,  filmed, 
edited— in  fact,  created— A  WORLD  APART. 

Spring,  summer,  and  fall  of  the  last  two  years  saw  the 
film  crew  heading  for  Savannah  and  Brunswick,  where 
much  of  the  film  was  shot.  Their  work  was  seasonal,  be- 
cause many  Georgia  anglers  prefer  to  fish  only  during 
the  warmer  months  of  the  year.  And  since  most  of  the 
shooting  took  place  outdoors,  the  filming  schedule  de- 
pended in  large  part  on  the  weather. 

But  it  depended  even  more  on  the  goodwill  of  many 
coastal  fishermen.  Without  their  cooperation,  A  WORLD 
APART  could  never  have  been  produced. 

Jay  Childers  and  Charlie  Marshall,  for  example,  are 
shark  fishermen  supreme.  Jay  knows  many  of  the  best 
fishing  spots  around  St.  Simons  Island,  and  Charlie  holds 
a  state  record  770-lb.  hammerhead.  The  film's  shark 


fishing  sequences  feature  them,  and  although  their  catch 
in  A  WORLD  APART  doesn't  come  close  to  Charlie's 
record,  they  tangle  with  a  fair-sized  black  tip  and  a 
hammerhead. 

A  WORLD  APART  also  features  several  masters  of 
offshore  fishing.  Billy  Speir  and  Bud  Casey,  both  of 
Richmond  Hill,  battle  with  several  dolphins  and  king 
mackerels.  Ralph  Bufkin  of  St.  Simons  boats  a  couple 
of  kings  and  a  dolphin.  And  Arthur  Fleming  and  his  son 
Corky  help  land  a  good-sized  blue  marlin  (caught  two 
years  ago  on  opening  day  of  the  Savannah  bill  fishing 
tournament). 

Joel  Downs  of  Claxton  was  always  willing  to  help  with 
the  inshore  sequences.  He  was  obliging  enough  to  boat 
several  channel  bass;  and  after  all  the  practice  he's  had, 
he's  just  about  able  to  catch  a  fish  on  cue. 

Billy  Prosser  of  Colonels  Island  Marina,  a  veteran 
inshore  angler,  shared  his  expert  knowledge  of  good 
fishing  spots.  And  John  Goad  and  Donny  Cofer  dis- 
played their  skills  at  pulling  in  channel  bass. 

All  of  these  anglers  donated  their  time,  their  boats, 
and  their  skills.  Their  interest  and  eagerness  to  help 
made  this  film  possible. 

The  contributions  of  the  Coastal  Fisheries  Office  of 
the  Game  and  Fish  Division  were  invaluable,  too.  Larry 
Smith,  a  marine  biologist,  shot  most  of  the  underwater 
footage.  And  several  other  biologists  devoted  their  time 
to  scheduling  boats  and  fishermen. 

Last  spring,  after  most  of  the  shooting  was  completed, 
the  Motion  Pictures  Unit  researched  and  prepared  a 
script  for  A  WORLD  APART.  Once  the  script  was 
approved,  they  began  the  tedious  process  of  editing  the 
film. 

Thousands  of  feet  of  exposed  film  had  to  be  viewed, 
and  the  best  scenes  chosen.  The  soundtracks  had  to  be 
edited,  too.  For  A  WORLD  APART  five  separate  tracks 
were  used;  one  for  narration,  two  for  music,  and  two  for 
sound  effects.  Each  of  these  had  to  match  perfectly  with 
both  the  pictures  and  the  other  tracks. 

When  the  editing  was  finished,  the  five  tracks  were 
mixed  into  one,  and  that  one  track  was  then  transferred 
onto  the  film. 

When  this  all  was  completed,  the  film  went  to  the  lab 
to  be  printed.  But  even  then  the  work  of  the  Motion  Pic- 
tures Unit  wasn't  done:  they  had  to  carefully  supervise 
the  printing,  to  get  a  final  product  they  were  satisfied 
with. 

Producing  a  film  isn't  an  easy  job.  It  requires  hours 
and  hours  of  hard  work  by  dedicated  people. 

But  the  work  on  A  WORLD  APART  means  that  now 
many  folks  can  learn  about  and  enjoy  exciting  sportfish- 
ing here  in  Georgia.  '& 
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Outdoors  Ipveptory 

A  Guide 
to  Fishing 
on  Georgia 
Lakes 


With  warmer  weather  of  spring  comes  that  hankering  to 
grab  a  fishing  pole  of  whatever  description  and  head  for 
that  favorite  fishing  spot.  The  enjoyment  of  freshwater  fish- 
ing lures  every  fisherman  to  the  banks  of  the  Altamaha  or  to 
that  quiet  cove  on  Lake  Nottely. 

Maybe  you're  ready  to  try  a  new  lake  or  river  or,  if  you're 
a  novice,  perhaps  you  need  to  know  what  fishing  areas  are 
available  throughout  the  state. 

So,  in  tribute  to  that  ever-popular  sport,  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  offers  here  a  list  of  freshwater  fish  camps.  Salt- 
water fishing,  of  course,  is  an  entirely  different  story.  This 
list,  though  not  all-inclusive,  will  give  you  a  place  to  start 
your  freshwater  fishing  trips. 

Facility,  Manager,  Available  Services    Phone      Location     Nearest  Town 


ALLATOONA  LAKE 
King's  Camp,  Joe  Collins 
Tackle,  bait,  docks,  boat  slips. 
Little  River  Landing,  Carl  Martman 
Boat  rental,  motor  rental,  guides, 
overnight  facilities,  launching  ramp, 
bait,  tackle,  camping,  food. 
Park  Marina,  Inc.,  Jack  Boots 
Launching  ramp,  launching  hoist. 
Victoria  Landing,  C.  L.  Parker 
Boat  rental,  launching  ramp,  bait, 
tackle,  camping,  dry  storage. 
Wilderness  Camp,  C.  J.  Cole 
Boat  rental,  launching  ramp, 
overnight  facilities,  bait,  tackle, 
heated  fish  docks. 

BLACKSHEAR 

Campers  Haven,  Travis  B.  Stewart 

Boat  rental,  motor  rental,  launching 

ramp,  bait,  tackle,  camping,  food. 

Georgia  Veterans  Memorial  State 

Park,  G.  H.  Evans 

Boat  rental,  overnight  facilities, 

launching  ramp,  bait,  tackle, 

camping. 

Pat's  Camp,  The  Lambs 

Boat  and  motor  rental,  bait, 

launching  ramp,  tackle. 


974-6710 


345-6200 


Ga.  92  to 
US  41 
Ga.  205 


974-6063     US  41 


Acworth 


Canton 


Cartersville 


926-6608    Ga.  205      Woodstock 


382-9066 


US  41  to 
Ga.  20 


Cartersville 


268-9076    Ga.  230      Vienna 


273-2190    US280W    Cordele 


268-8366    Ga.  27        Vienna 


Facility,  Manager,  Available  Services  Phone 

BLUE  RIDGE 

Blue  Ridge  Boat  Dock,  Bill  Ellis  632-261 8 

Boat  rental,  motor  rental,  launching 

ramp,  bait,  tackle  camping,  wet  & 

dry  storage. 

BURTON 


Location   Nearest  Town 


US76&      Blue  Ridge 
Ga.  2 


Anchorage  Boat  Dock,  Charles  Poole 

Boat  rental,  motor  rental,  launching 

ramp,  launching  hoist,  bait,  tackle. 

Cherokee  Landing,  M.  W.  Whitney 

Boat  rental,  motor  rental,  food, 

launching  ramp,  bait,  tackle. 

Hill's  Camp  Grocery  &  Service 

Station 

Claud  Hill 

Overnight  facilities,  bait,  tackle. 

LaPrades  Fishing  Camp 

Wallace  Nichols 

Boat  rental,  motor  rental,  overnight 

facilities,  food,  launching  ramp,  bait. 

CARTER'S 

Dam  Site,  Joe  Blackmon 
Boat  ramp,  picnic  units. 
Harris  Branch,  Joe  Blackmon 
Beach,  picnic  sites,  walk-in 
campsites  (comfort  stations). 

Doll  Mountain,  Joe  Blackmon 
Boat  ramp,  picnic  sites, 
campsites  (shower, 
wash  houses). 
Oak  Hill,  Joe  Blackmon 
Picnic  sites  and  campsites. 

Ridgeway,  Joe  Blackmon 
Boat  ramp,  picnic  sites, 
walk-in  campsites. 
Woodring  Branch,  Joe  Blackmon 
Boat  ramp,  picnic  sites, 
campsites  (some  walk-in). 

CHATUGE 

Blue  Ridge  Court 

Ross  &  Edith  Parker 

Overnight  facilities. 

Chatuge  Cottages, 

C.  Manship 

Boat  rental,  motor  rental, 

overnight  facilities, 

launching  ramp,  boat  dock. 

Farmer  and  Lynch  Cottages 

Boat  rental  motor  rental, 

overnight  facilities, 

launching  ramp,  bait, 

tackle. 

Oak  Tree  Village 

Harold  Killian  &  Leroy  McArthur 

Boat  rental,  motor  rental, 

tackle,  bait,  overnight 

facilities,  launching  ramp. 

Lazy  Acre  Cottages, 

J.  J.  Ditmore 

Dock,  launching  ramp, 

overnight  facilities. 

Shady  Rest  Cabins, 

E.  G.  Hensley 

Boat  rental,  motor  rental, 

guides,  overnight  facilities, 

launching  ramp,  bait,  tackle. 

Smitty's  Boat  Dock, 

Thorn  H.  Smith 

Boat  rental,  motor  rental, 

overnight  facilities,  launching 

ramp,  bait,  tackle,  camping. 


782-9979     US  76  Clayton 


947-3411     Ga.  197      Clarkesville 


782-3234 


US  441  to    Clayton 
US  76 


947-3312    Ga.  197      Clarkesville 


334-2248    Ga.  156      Chatsworth 

334-2248    Airport       Chatsworth 
Rd.  off 
Ga.  156 

334-2248    Airport      Ellijay 
Rd.  off  Ga. 
Hwy.  156 

334-2248    Airport      Ellijay 

Rd.  off  Ga. 

Hwy.  156 
334-2248    Ga.  Hwy.   Ellijay 

282 

334-2248    Ga.  Hwy.   Chatsworth 
282 


896-3942    US  76       Hiawassee 


896-2212    US76W    Hiawassee 


896-2251     US  76       Hiawassee 


896-3555    US  76       Young  Harris 


896-2257    US  76       Hiawassee 


896-2240    US  76       Hiawassee 


896-3651     US  76       Hiawassee 
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359-4461     US  378     Lincolnton 


541-1358    Ga.  47       Appling 


Facility,  Manager,  Available  Services  Phone         Location   Nearest  Town 

CLARK  HILL 

Elijah  Clark  State  Park, 

J.  F.  Fortson 

Boat  rental,  overnight  facilities, 

launching  ramp,  camping. 

Little  River  Sportsman  Camp, 

Inc.,  Tommy  Shaw 

Boat  rental,  motor  rental, 

camping,  overnight  facilities, 

restaurant,  tackle,  launching 

ramp,  dry  &  wet  storage,  gas. 

HARTWELL 

Hartwell  Hi/Dri  Marina, 

Doc  Rits 

Boat  rental,  food. 

Tugaloo  State  Park, 

Charles  Cobb 

Overnight  facilities,  launching 

ramp,  camping. 


376-8711     US  29       Hartwell 


356-3377    Ga.  328     Lavonia 
off  Ga.  17 
&59 


JACKSON 

Berry's  Boat  Dock,  Mrs.  Berry 

Boat  rental,  launching  ramp, 

bait,  tackle. 

Kersey's  Boat  Service, 

Van  Kersey 

Boat  rental,  overnight  facilities, 

food,  launching  ramp,  bait, 

tackle. 

Rocky  Point  Landing  (Marina) 

Michael  Wagy 

Boat  rental,  launching,  bait, 

tackle. 

Martin's  Boat  Marina, 

Bill  Martin 

Boat  rental,  motor  rental, 

overnight  facilities,  food, 

launching  ramp,  bait, 

tackle,  camping. 

Walker  Harris  Marina, 

Willie  Allen 

Boat  rental,  motor  rental,  food, 

launching  ramp,  bait,  tackle, 

camping. 

LANIER 

Aqualand  Marina,  Johnnie  Lewis 

Food,  launching  ramp,  bait, 

tackle. 

Bald  Ridge  Marina,  Ed  Johnson 

Boat  rental,  food,  launching 

ramp,  launching  hoist,  bait, 

tackle. 

Gainesville  Marina,  Ed  Cox 

Boat  &  motor  rental,  food, 

launching  ramp,  launching  hoist, 

bait,  tackle. 

Holiday  on  Lake  Lanier, 

R.  H.  Goethe 

Boat  rental,  launching  hoist, 

bait,  tackle,  food. 

Lake  Lanier  Islands  Village 

Store,  Dennis  Dundore 

Rental  boats  &  motors,  dock, 

launching  ramp,  pier,  gas, 

food,  overnight  facilities,  camping 

facilities. 

Lan  Mar  Marina,  Lee  Remsnyder 

Boat  rental,  launching  ramp, 

bait,  tackle,  gas,  food. 

Lanier  Beach,  South,  Bill  Tate 

Launching  ramp,  food,  camping. 

Snug  Harbor,  Cliff  Sheffield 

Boat  rental,  food,  launching 

ramp,  bait,  tackle,  camping. 


786-6087    Ga.  212     Covington 


775-7943    Barnetts   Jackson 
Bridge  Rd. 


786-6139    Ga.  36      Covington 


775-3892    Ga.  221     Jackson 
off  Ga.  16 


786-5170    Ga.  36      Covington 


967-6811     US  23       Flowery 
Branch 

887-5309    US  19       Cumming 


536-2171     Ga.  53W   Gainesville 


945-7201     Ga.  347     Buford 


945-8785    Ga.  365     Buford 


887-5715    Ga.  369     Gainesville 


887-3388    US  19       Cumming 

534-9247    I-85  to      Gainesville 
US23W 


Facility,  Manager,  Available  Services  Phone         Location   Nearest  Town 

NOTTELY 

Lake  Cove  Lodge,  H.  L.  Rogers 

Boat  rental,  motor  rental, 

overnight  facilities,  launching 

ramp,  bait,  tackle, 

camping. 

SEMINOLE 

Dunn's  Camp,  Roy  Smith 

Boat  rental,  motor  rental, 

overnight  facilities,  launching 

ramp,  tackle,  bait,  camping. 

Jack  Wingate's  Camp, 

Jack  Wingate 

Boat  rental,  motor  rental, 

guides,  overnight  facilities, 

launching  ramp,  bait,  tackle, 

camping,  food. 

Reynolds  Landing, 

K.  H.  Reynolds 

Boat  rental,  motor  rental, 

overnight  facilities,  food, 

launching  ramp,  bait,  tackle, 

camping. 

Stone's  Landing 

Bill  &  Lou  Walley 

Boat  rental,  motor  rental, 

guides,  overnight  facilities, 

launching  ramp,  bait,  tackle, 

camping,  food. 

SINCLAIR 

Bass's  Boat  House,  Otis  Hogan 

Launching  ramp,  food,  bait, 

tackle. 

Crooked  Creek  Fish  Camp, 

Bill  Kennedy 

Boat  rental,  motor  rental, 

overnight  facilities,  launching 

ramp,  bait,  tackle,  camping,  food. 

Green's  Boat  Landing, 

Blanch  Lumpkin 

Launching  ramp,  camping. 

Little  River  Park,  Glenn  Colwell 

Launching  ramp,  camping,  boat 

rentals,  motor  rentals,  bait, 

tackle,  food,  camping. 

Sinclair  Marina,  Gary  Baughcum 

Launching  ramp,  bait,  tackle, 

repairs,  wet  &  dry  storage, 

restaurant. 

Sinclair  Motel,  Albert  May 

Boat  rental,  motor  rental,  guides, 

overnight  facilities,  launching 

ramp,  bait,  tackle,  camping. 

W.  F.  GEORGE 

Florence  Landing  Marina, 

John  Barfield 

Overnight  facilities,  food, 

launching  ramp,  launching  hoist, 

bait,  tackle. 

M  &  M  Trading  Center, 

C.  H.  Mobley 

Guide  service,  overnight  facilities, 

food,  bait,  tackle. 

Pataula  Boat  Rental, 

Jack  Brady 

Boat  rental,  launching  ramp, 

bait,  tackle,  camping. 

WEST  POINT 

Highland  Marina,  Jimmy  Morris 

Launching  ramp,  dry  storage, 

food,  bait,  tackle,  supplies, 

overnight  facilities,  showers, 

houseboat  sewage  disposal, 

mechanic. 


745-6223    Ga.  325     Blairsville 


861-2465    Ga.  39  &   Donalsonville 
253 


246-0658    Ga.  310     Bainbridge 
off  Ga.  97 


861-3247    off  Ga.      Donalsonville 
253 


246-2650    off  Ga.      Bainbridge 
310  &  253 


452-5112    US  441      Milledgeville 


485-8422    US  441      Eatonton 


968-5261     Ga212     Milledgeville 


452-1605    US.  441     Milledgeville 


452-3620    US  441 -N  Milledgeville 


485-6824    US  441      Milledgeville 


838-4244    Ga.  39       Omaha 


768-2961     Ga.  39      Fort  Gaines 


768-2296    Ga.  39      Fort  Gaines 


882-3437    off  Ga.      LaGrange 
109  to 
Whitaker 
Rd. 
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George  Busbee 
Governor 

Joe  D.  Tanner 
Commissioner 

BOARD  OF 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Donald  J.  Carter 

Chairman 

Gainesville — 9th  District 

Lloyd  L.  Summer,  Jr. 

Vice  Chairman 

Rome— 7th  District 

Leo  T.  Barber,  Jr. 

Secretary 

Moultrie— 2nd  District 

James  F.  Darby 

Vidalia-lst  District 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Collins,  Jr. 

Americus— 3rd  District 

George  P.  Dillard 

Decatur— 4th  District 

Mary  Bailey  Izard 

Atlanta— 5th  District 

James  A.  Mankin 

Griffin— 6th  District 

J.  Wimbric  Walker 

McRae— 8th  District 

Walter  W.  Eaves 

Elberton— 10th  District 

Sam  Cofer 

St.  Simons  Island 

Coastal  District 

Leonard  E.  Foote 

Waleska— State-at-  Large 

James  D.  Cone 
Decatur— State-at-Large 

A.  Leo  Lanman,  Jr. 
Roswell— State-at-Large 

Wade  H.  Coleman 
Valdosta— State-at-Large 


DIVISION  DIRECTORS 

Parks  and  Historic  Sites  Division 
Henry  D.  Struble,  Director 

Game  and  Fish  Division 
Jack  Crockford,  Director 

Environmental  Protection  Division 
J.  Leonard  Ledbetter,  Director 

Geologic  and  Water  Resources  Division 
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More  Changes 


It  is  said  that  the  only  thing  that  is  constant  is 
change.  In  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  that  old 
axiom  has  certainly  proved  true.  Over  the  past 
few  years  that  division  has  undergone  consider- 
able change — the  latest  of  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  editorial. 

Recently  (last  May  in  fact)  the  Southern  Re- 
gional headquarters  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Law 
Enforcement  Section  was  moved  from  Metter  to 
Macon.  So  what  you  ask?  How  will  you  the 
sportsperson — whether  you  hunt,  fish  or  are  a 
general  outdoor  enthusiast— benefit  from  this 
apparently  internal  administrative  reshuffle- 
ment?  Actually  you  will  probably  notice  no 
change,  but  there  will  be  some  direct  benefit 
which  will  affect  the  quality  of  service  that  Game 
and  Fish  delivers  statewide. 

There  are  presently  more  than  200  conserva- 
tion rangers  in  the  field.  They  are  broken  up  into 
1 1  districts  which  are  the  basic  working  units  of 
the  law  enforcement  network.  Obviously  this 
much  manpower  needs  centralized  control  and 
chain  of  command.  Hence  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Regional  Headquarters — one  in  the  north- 
ern and  one  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
They  are  a  source  of  immediate  and  responsive 
administrative  control  over  the  whole  network. 

Fine,  so  why  change  the  location?  The  old 
system  (Northern  Region  in  Calhoun,  Southern 
Region  in  Metter)  divided  the  state  into  roughly 
equal  geographic  sections.  However  in  law  en- 
forcement work  geography  almost  never  causes 
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the  problems;  people  do.  As  Georgia  has 
changed,  her  people  have  moved,  mostly  to 
the  rapidly  industrializing  northern  part  of  the 
state.  Under  the  former  system,  the  Northern 
Regional  Headquarters  covered  about  "half"  the 
state  which  contained  70%  of  the  population. 

The  recent  realignment  distributes  the  ad- 
ministrative control  of  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties into  a  rough  equity  based  on  population — 
55%  in  the  Northern  Region,  45%  in  the  new 
Southern  Region  headquartered  in  Macon.  It  is 
hoped  that  will  achieve  a  more  efficient  adminis- 
trative flow  and  a  more  responsive  law  enforce- 
ment network.  It  retains  the  functional  sim- 
plicity of  only  two  regional  units  and  should 
deliver  a  better  level  of  service  statewide. 

Some  of  these  improved  services  will  include: 
Direct  radio  communication  between  the  At- 
lanta Headquarters  and  the  Southern  Region 
Headquarters.  This  was  impossible  before.  More 
rapid  response  down  the  chain  of  command,  to 
any  situation  that  might  develop,  will  also  be 
realized.  Since  there  is  frequent  travel  between 
the  regional  offices  and  Atlanta  Headquarters, 
considerable  travel  time  will  be  saved.  And 
finally,  services  that  can  only  be  provided  by 
the  department  staff  in  Atlanta  will  be  more 
readily  available  to  the  Southern  Region. 

There  is  always  a  reason  for  seemingly  con- 
stant change.  We  are  looking  for  the  ways  to 
better  serve  the  ever  changing  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state. 
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Saving  Georgia's 


By  Susan  K.  Wood 
Photography  by  Jim  Couch 


Since  1972,  a  little  publicized,  yet  important 

branch  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  has  faced  a 

challenging  task:  to  protect  significant  components  of 

Georgia's  rich  and  varied  cultural  and  natural  heritage. 

The  home  of  one  of  Georgia's  famous  heroes  lies  in 
ruin.  Vandals  roam  its  once  majestic  gardens  and  ran- 
sack the  age-worn  antebellum  home.  Some  search  vici- 
ously for  the  Confederate  gold  that  was  once  rumored 
to  be  buried  there.  Rotting  velvet  curtains  hang  pre- 
cariously from  wobbly  wooden  rods.  Once  shiny  oak 
floors  can  no  longer  support  dancing  feet  or  the  melo- 
dious ten-piece  orchestra  that  once  filled  the  parlor.  No, 
time  and  neglect  have  been  cruel  to  her.  Paint  peeling, 
shutters  hanging  askew,  this  little  piece  of  Georgia's  past 
is  in  virtual  ruin. 

This  is  our  heritage  lying  in  such  disrepair.  Soon  there 
may  be  nothing  left  to  salvage,  and  this  part  of  our  past 
will  be  gone  forever. 

Our  heritage — the  aggregation  of  all  that  has  been 
passed  down  through  generation  after  generation  of 
Georgians,  people  not  much  unlike  you  and  me.  This 
heritage  is  ours  to  protect  and  enjoy  for  a  while,  then 
pass  along  to  our  children. 

To  safeguard  our  irreplaceable  heritage  of  natural  as 
well  as  cultural  resources,  the  Georgia  Heritage  Trust 
Program  was  created  in  1972.  Faced  with  the  over- 
whelming task  of  identifying  and  protecting  cultural  and 
natural  treasures  of  statewide  importance  and  recrea- 
tional sites  such  as  parks,  wildlife  management  areas, 
trails  and  river  access  points,  the  Heritage  Trust  Program 
has  so  far  succeeded  in  saving  some  of  the  most  endan- 
gered sites.  In  the  first  year  of  acquisition,  $10.5  million 
of  state  funds  was  appropriated.  In  1975,  some  $4  mil- 
lion was  made  available;  in  1976,  $600,000.  Addition- 
ally, substantial  amounts  of  these  state  funds  have 
brought  matching  federal  money.  Though  the  money  has 
been  dwindling  in  recent  years,  much  remains  for  the 
Heritage  Trust  Program  to  accomplish. 
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Cultural  sites,  those  of  historical,  archaeological  and 
architectural  significance  identified  with  a  certain  period 
of  Georgia's  history,  are  today  being  subjected  to  com- 
mercial exploitation  or  to  pressures  of  developers  who 
want  such  sites  destroyed  to  make  room  for  progress, 
progress  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  our  past. 

Likewise,  natural  areas  and  wildlife  habitat  continue 
to  succumb  to  the  pressures  of  development.  While  there 
are  presently  over  one  million  acres  of  wildlife  habitat 
under  state  management,  over  40%  are  held  under  inse- 
cure land  leases.  Less  than  10%  of  these  areas  are 
actually  owned  by  the  state.  Recreational  sites,  that  is, 
state  parks  and  other  scenic  areas  that  help  fill  the  recre- 
ational needs  of  Georgians,  are  far  below  the  national 
recommendation  of  25  acres  per  1,000  population.  The 
state  as  a  whole  offers  little  more  than  eight  acres  of 
state  parks  per  1,000  people. 

So,  much  remains  to  be  done  to  save  Georgia's  heri- 
tage, our  link  to  the  past  and  our  key  to  the  future.  Local 
funds  alone — suffering  also  in  the  recent  economic 
crunch — could  scarcely  begin  the  task  of  comprehensive 
protection.  Nor  can  the  state  bear  the  entire  burden 
either.  It's  in  cooperation,  the  pooling  of  efforts,  that  the 
answer  lies. 

The  key  to  the  program's  overall  success,  the  funding, 
is  complex.  The  Heritage  Trust  Program  now  receives 
general  appropriation  state  funds,  part  of  which  may  be 
matched  with  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Funds  received  through  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation.  This  money  can  be  used  by  the  statewide 
Heritage  Trust  Program  for  the  purchase  of  natural  or 
recreational  sites,  to  be  owned  by  DNR  and  operated  by 
either  the  Parks  and  Historic  Sites  Division  or  Game  and 
Fish  Division.  Historical  or  cultural  sites  may  not  use 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Funds  and  are,  therefore, 
totally  dependent  on  state  appropriations.  A  substantial 
amount  of  the  federal  monies  is  granted  through  the 
state  to  local  governments  for  recreational  purposes  and 
is,  in  these  cases,  matched  with  local  funds.  Local  proj- 
ects funded  in  this  manner  must  be  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Natural  Resources  as  well  as  by  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation. 

Future  funding  for  the  Heritage  Trust  Program  would 
be  assured  by  a  proposed  bond  issue.  Program  adminis- 
trators are  exploring  this  possibility,  while  administrative 
acceptance  of  a  bond  issue  is  optimistic  at  this  time.  For 
the  coming  fiscal  year  (FY  78),  the  Governor  has  re- 
quested some  $2.25  million  for  Heritage  Trust.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  approved- the  $2.25  million  through  ap- 
propriations and  bonds  for  the  program.  This  amount  is 
earmarked  for  a  single  important  purchase  plus  some 
provisions  for  needed  acquisition  at  existing  parks,  his- 
toric sites  and  wildlife  areas. 

To  oversee  this  comprehensive  program,  a  1 5-member 
Heritage  Trust  Commission  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Busbee.  Members  of  the  Commission  represent  a  wide 
range  of  conservation  interests.  The  group,  which  meets 
quarterly,  has  an  enormous  job:  to  recommend  to  the 
Governor  and  to  the  Board  of  Natural  Resources  the 


most  appropriate  means  to  identify,  acquire  and  protect 
for  the  citizens  of  the  state  vital  parts  of  Georgia's  heri- 
tage. The  process  involved  in  accomplishing  this  task  is 
quite  thorough. 

David  Grant,  staff  coordinator  of  the  program,  ex- 
plains the  process  by  which  sites  are  chosen.  "First,  indi- 
vidual sites  are  nominated  ...  by  any  of  the  state's  18 
Area  Planning  and  Development  Commissions,  by  local 
governments  or  groups  and  by  individuals.  Sites  thus 
nominated  must  fit  into  either  the  cultural,  natural  or 
recreational  category  and  appear  vital  to  the  overall 
acquisition  plan  before  they  can  be  considered.  A  site 
must  be  of  statewide  significance  to  be  of  acquisition 
interest.  To  determine  statewide  significance,  each  site 
nominated  is  carefully  examined,  and  the  most  deserving 
re-visited  and  researched.  This  examination  is  accom- 
plished by  a  technical  task  force,  comprised  of  all  of 
DNR's  key  factions,  naturalists,  historians,  operating 
personnel  and  archaeologists.  Their  findings  are  moni- 
tored and  reviewed  by  Commissioner  Joe  D.  Tanner  and 
by  DNR's  appropriate  division  directors.  Their  results 
and  recommendations  are  presented  to  the  Commission 
who  then  decides  which  sites  should  go  onto  the  Hall- 
mark Status  List,  the  list  of  sites  which  Commission 
members  feel  the  state  should  attempt  to  purchase.  From 
this  list,  acquisition  priorities  are  established. 

"There  are  about  75  sites  on  this  Hallmark  Status 
List,  selected  from  over  800  nominations,  and  some  are 
in  varying  stages  of  acquisition.  Our  overall  goal  is  to 
protect  and  preserve  by  state  purchase  a  comprehensive 
view  of  Georgia's  heritage.  We  have,  for  instance,  no 
Revolutionary  War  sites,  though  some  important  ac- 
tivity— battles,  for  instance — took  place  in  Georgia.  We 
have  no  typical  cotton  plantation  or  any  site  which  is  an 
example  of  black  heritage  in  Georgia.  Yes,  we  have  a 
lot  to  do." 

Accomplishments  to  date  are  impressive.  Over  25,000 
acres  have  been  acquired  during  the  not-quite-four  years 
of  operation,  including  some  of  the  state's  most  out- 
standing resources,  both  cultural  and  natural.  The  acqui- 
sitions show  the  wide  scope  of  the  program. 

Land  along  the  Chattahoochee  River  in  the  Fulton- 
Cobb-Gwinnett  County  area  has  been  purchased,  insur- 
ing at  least  in  some  small  measure,  access  to  this  last 
relatively  untouched  river  flowing  through  a  major  met- 
ropolitan area  and  providing  the  opportunity  for  fishing, 
boating,  picnicking  and  hiking.  Mounting  pressures 
threaten  the  river  environment  with  new  shopping  cen- 
ters, apartments,  condominiums. 

Wormsloe  Plantation  in  Chatham  County,  home  of 
Loyalist  Noble  Jones,  is  soon  to  be  renovated  and 
opened  to  the  public.  An  interpretive  museum  amid 
moss-draped  live  oaks  is  also  planned.  Recently  pur- 
chased was  the  remaining  portion  of  Sapelo  Island  in 
Mcintosh  County,  an  acquisition  achieved  with  the  as- 
sistance of  two  federal  agencies  to  assure  the  continued 
operation  of  marine  research  and  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment. 

Jarrell  Plantation,  a  working  farm  in  the  Piedmont 
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Editor's  Note:  Governor  George  Busbee  recently 
announced  that  some  $2  million  of  the  Heritage  Trust 
Program's  1978  funds  will  go  to  purchase  Ossabaw 
Island.  At  about  the  same  time,  International  Paper  Co. 
donated  26,000  acres  of  coastal  land  to  the  Heritage 
Trust  Program. 


Jarrell  Plantation,  a  preserved  example  of  turn  of  the 
century  agriculture,  (at  left) 

The  Chattahoochee  River,  a  recreational  waterway 
within  minutes  of  Metro  Atlanta,  (below  left) 

near  Forsyth,  serves  as  a  museum  of  our  agricultural 
heritage  from  1840  to  1920,  complete  with  blacksmith 
shop,  grist  mill,  cotton  gin  and  cane  syrup  evaporators. 

The  purchase  of  acres  of  Pigeon  Mountain,  in  Walker 
County,  named  for  the  now  extinct  passenger  pigeon 
which  once  roosted  on  the  mountain,  preserves  an  area 
that  is  geologically  unique.  Waterfalls,  fossil  sites,  rock 
formations,  scenic  views  and  deep  caves  are  among  its 
assets.  Its  Petty  John's  Cave  has  4.5  miles  of  mapped 
passageways.  Ellison's  Cave  there  is  the  third  deepest 
cave  in  the  nation. 

In  Glynn  County,  the  Heritage  Trust  Program  has  ac- 
quired, by  donation,  the  Hofwyl-Broadfield  Plantation, 
a  reminder  of  the  time  when  rice  culture  was  a  mainstay 
of  Georgia's  economy.  Donations  are  an  important  ele- 
ment of  the  program.  The  Augusta  Canal,  built  in  the 
1 840's  to  provide  water  power  and  jobs  to  the  burgeon- 
ing industry  of  the  city,  today  encompasses  eight  miles  of 
canal  and  riverfront  land. 

A  rare  gem  located  in  Mcintosh  County,  Lewis  Island 
contains  the  state's  only  known  stand  of  virgin  cypress, 
representing  1,300  years  of  our  natural  heritage.  Habitat 
for  numerous  rare  and  endangered  species,  Lewis  Island 
has  achieved  national  recognition  having  been  declared  a 
National  Natural  Landmark. 

In  the  town  of  Washington,  the  antebellum  home  of 
Robert  Toombs,  the  notorious  "unreconstructed  rebel" 
was  rescued  by  the  Heritage  Trust  Program.  Restoration 
has  already  begun  although  funding  cutbacks  have  hin- 
dered work  on  this  and  on  similar  acquisitions,  including 
the  Mcintosh  Inn  in  Butts  County. 

Additional  acreage  at  several  existing  state  parks  has 
been  purchased,  too,  thus  safeguarding  the  integrity  of 
park  settings  and  providing  additional,  much  needed 
areas  for  outdoor  recreation. 

But  the  work  of  protecting  and  preserving  that  which 
we  hold  to  as  our  heritage  has  just  begun.  Coastal  islands, 
river  corridors,  wildlife  habitat,  historic  treasures,  unique 
natural  areas,  archaeological  relics  and  needed  park  land 
will  be  lost  to  development  if  not  protected.  And  once 
removed  from  public  use  and  enjoyment,  it  cannot  be 
recovered  .  .  .  not  for  our  generation  .  .  .  not  for  those 
who  follow  us. 

The  Heritage  Trust  Program  reverences  the  past  and 
hopes  for  the  future.  © 
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Eastern  Indigo 
Snake 


By  Ron  Odom 

Wildlife  Biologist 
Endangered  Species  Project 


In  February  1977,  the  Board  of  Natural  Resources 
adopted  a  recommendation  by  the  Game  and  Fish  Divi- 
sion, to  add  the  eastern  indigo  snake  (Drymarchon  corias 
couperii)  to  the  state's  protected  species  list  as  a  threat- 
ened species. 

This  action  by  the  Board,  in  effect,  prohibits  the  tak- 
ing, possession  and/or  transportation  of  indigo  snakes  in 
Georgia.  Permits  may  be  issued  to  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations for  holding  indigo  snakes  for  valid  scientific 
purposes  which  would  ultimately  benefit  the  species. 

Individuals  holding  indigo  snakes  as  pets  have  until 
June  15,  1977  to  apply  for  a  permit  which  will  allow 
them  to  keep  any  indigos  held  on,  or  prior  to,  March  17, 
1977.  Any  snakes  held  without  a  permit  after  June  15, 
1977  will  be  subject  to  confiscation  by  the  Department. 

The  eastern  indigo  snake  is  a  very  large,  conspicuous, 
non-poisonous  snake  of  southeast  Georgia  which  attains 
a  maximum  length  of  nearly  eight  feet.  Its  color  is  an 
almost  iridescent  bluish-black  with  some  red  or  cream 
coloration  about  the  neck,  chin  and  throat. 

A  variety  of  food  items  are  eaten  by  the  indigo.  Other 
snakes  (including  poisonous  ones),  frogs,  salamanders, 
toads,  small  mammals,  birds  and  occasionally  young 
turtles  are  eaten. 

Prey  is  usually  subdued  by  constriction,  then  its  head 
is  usually  chewed  until  dead.  Venomous  snakes  (includ- 
ing rattlesnakes  and  cottonmouths)  are  seized  similarly 
by  the  indigo,  which  appears  to  be  somewhat  immune  to 
bites  from  poisonous  snakes. 

Indigo  snakes  appear  to  be  most  active  during  spring, 
particularly  in  April,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  peak  of 
the  mating  season.  It  remains  moderately  active  during 
the  remainder  of  the  warmer  months,  tapering  off  to  a 
period  of  inactivity  during  the  winter. 

The  indigo  snake  seems  to  have  few  enemies  except 
for  man.  Undoubtedly,  raptors  prey  on  indigos  to  some 
extent,  as  do  alligators,  however  the  extent  of  this  preda- 
tion  is  unknown. 

Physical  differences  between  the  sexes  are  slight.  In 
general,  females  at  hatching  tend  to  be  smaller  than 
males.  Adult  males  in  Georgia  have  considerably  more 
red  coloration  in  the  chin  and  neck  area  than  do  adult 
females. 


Sexual  maturity  probably  occurs  at  age  3  to  4  years. 
Mating  takes  place  in  the  wild  during  April,  resulting  in 
the  laying  of  five  to  1 1  eggs  in  early  summer,  with  hatch- 
ing occurring  in  early  fall.  Eggs  are  about  the  size  of 
chicken  eggs  with  small,  rough  tubercles  on  the  outer 
shell.  Studies  of  captive  indigos  suggest,  as  one  would 
expect,  that  the  size  of  the  clutch  is  directly  related  to 
the  size  of  the  snake. 

Historically,  the  indigo  ranged  throughout  the  South- 
east, occurring  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi.  The  last  record  of  the  indigo 
snake  in  Alabama  was  in  1954;  the  species  was  wiped 
out  in  Mississippi  in  the  1930s  and  1940s.  Only  one  ref- 
erence to  the  species  in  South  Carolina  has  been  noted, 
that  in  1939,  even  though  suitable  habitat  does  occur  in 
some  areas. 

Today  the  indigo  ranges  throughout  southeast  Geor- 
gia, peninsular  Florida,  the  Lower  Keys,  sporadically 
occurring  in  the  Florida  panhandle,  possibly  extending 
into  southwest  Georgia,  southern  Alabama  and  southern 
Mississippi. 

In  Georgia  the  indigo  prefers  high,  dry,  well-drained, 
sandy  soils.  However  it  is  occasionally  found  in  the  flat 
woods.  Dominant  vegetation  found  in  these  areas  are 
palmetto,  wiregrass,  turkey  and  other  scrub  oaks  and 
various  pines.  Indigo  snake  habitat  parallels  closely  the 
habitat  type  preferred  by  the  gopher  tortoise;  the  gopher 
burrows  providing  shelter  for  the  indigo  and  other 
species. 

The  current  status  of  the  indigo  snake  in  Georgia  is 
that  of  a  threatened  species — that  is,  a  species  that  is 
likely  to  become  endangered  within  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture throughout  all  or  a  significant  portion  of  its  range. 

A  recent  review  of  the  indigo  snakes'  status  in  this 
state  attributed  population  declines  to  the  following 
factors: 

( 1 )  Severely  reduced  range — The  only  known  viable 
populations  in  the  Southeast  occur  in  southeast 
Georgia  and  Florida.  Mississippi,  Alabama  and 
South  Carolina  formerly  supported  populations. 

(2)  Habitat  losses — Key  sandhill  habitat  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  lost  at  alarming  rates. 
These  high,  dry,  well-drained  sites,  while  offer- 
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ing  excellent  habitat  for  the  indigo,  also  are 
highly  desirable  for  human  development  such  as 
farming,  construction,  forestry,  pasture,  etc. 
Human  populations  undoubtedly  will  increase  in 
the  South  and  will  result  in  additional  habitat 
losses. 

(3)  Commercial  collecting — The  demand  for  indigos 
as  pets  is  significant,  with  prime  specimens  sell- 
ing for  as  much  as  $200-250  in  some  northern 
states.  The  extremely  docile  nature  of  this  reptile, 
and  the  fact  that  it  grows  to  lengths  of  up  to  eight 
feet,  make  it  highly  desirable  as  a  pet  and,  there- 
fore, avidly  sought  after  by  the  pet  trade. 

(4)  Increased  frequency  of  encounters  with  hu- 
mans— Increasing  human  populations  result  in 
the  construction  of  new  roads,  many  of  which 


cross  prime  indigo  habitat.  More  humans  and 
roads  mean  more  chances  of  humans  encounter- 
ing snakes.  More  encounters  with  snakes  result 
in  more  dead  snakes,  particularly   large,   con- 
spicuous snakes  such  as  the  indigo. 
(5)   Absence  of  region-wide  protection — The  indigo 
has  been  protected  in  Florida  since  1971,  but  the 
lack  of  protection  in  Georgia  has  reduced  the 
effectiveness  of  Florida's  law.   Illegal  "Florida 
indigos"  will  no  longer  become  legal  "Georgia 
indigos"  when  they  cross  the  state  line. 
Listing  the  indigo  snake  as  a  threatened  species  in 
Georgia  represents  only  the  first  step  in  a  program  that, 
hopefully,  will  lead  to  the  recovery   of  indigo   snake 
populations  in  Georgia  and  throughout  the  Southeast. 

Other  efforts  are  necessary  and  should  be  imple- 
mented in  order  to  recover  the  species  in  Georgia.  Addi- 
tional research  must  be  initiated.  The  Atlanta  Zoo, 
Savannah  Science  Museum  and  Auburn  University  have 
all  expressed  their  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  in  necessary  investi- 
gations which  should  include  the  following: 

Population  inventories — Suitable  habitat  needs  to  be 
surveyed  to  verify  the  occurrence  and  density  of  this 
species  within  its  range  in  Georgia. 
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Captive  propagation — Under  proper  conditions,  sexu- 
ally mature  indigos  will  breed  in  captivity.  Young  snakes 
produced  through  captive  breeding  can  be  used  by  the 
state  to  restock  suitable  areas  which  presently  are  void 
of  indigos. 

Identification  of  key  areas — Key  areas  consist  of  areas 
either  supporting,  or  capable  of  supporting,  indigo  snake 
populations.  Identification  of  these  areas  will  enable 
more  intense  monitoring  of  indigo  populations  and  of 
the  habitat  itself.  Key  areas  will  also  serve  as  release  sites 
or  as  sources  of  stock  for  additional  releases. 

Telemetry  studies — Miniature  radio  transmitters  can 
be  either  implanted  in  or  force  fed  to  indigos  for  the 
purpose  of  monitoring  their  movements  and  activities. 
Valuable  information  regarding  home  range,  habitat 
preferences  and  movements  can  be  generated  through 
telemetry.  Basic  information  of  this  kind  is  critical  for 
future  management  of  the  species. 

Snake  hunter  surveys — Valuable  information  can  be 
obtained  from  participants  in  rattlesnake  roundups  and 
from  other  snake  hunters  through  mail  survey  tech- 
niques. Their  activities  represent  many  hours  in  the 
field,  and  their  experiences  may  prove  helpful  in  man- 
agement of  indigo  populations. 

Effects  of  gassing  on  gopher  burrow  inhabitants — - 
Gasoline  is  routinely  poured  down  active  gopher  holes 
by  many  rattlesnake  hunters,  in  an  effort  to  bring  snakes 
to  the  surface.  Although  initial  efforts  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  effects  of  gassing,  additional  work  is 
needed.  Research  must  conclusively  demonstrate  the 
real  impact  of  gassing  on  the  total  sandhill  community. 

Effects  of  pesticides — Very  little  is  known  about  the 
effects  of  pesticides  on  snake  populations.  Research  can 
reveal  to  what  degree  insecticides  have  been  responsible 
for  population  declines  in  certain  species  of  snakes. 

Educational  efforts — This  is  a  critical  need  and  prob- 
ably more  necessary  than  any  other  part  of  a  recovery 
effort.  The  public  must  become  more  aware  of  the  bene- 
ficial aspects  of  snakes  and  must  accept  them  as  a  part  of 
the  natural  system  in  which  we  live.  The  attitude  of  many 


old  timers  that  "the  only  good  snake  is  a  dead  snake"  is 
being  gradually  replaced  with  an  attitude  of  tolerance 
and  understanding  among  youth.  Education  and  expo- 
sure of  our  youth  to  snakes  will  allow  them  to  see  most 
snakes  for  what  they  really  are — harmless  and  bene- 
ficial— and  to  understand  and  respect  the  poisonous 
varieties. 

Efforts  must  be  made  to  acquire  key  habitat  areas. 
Obviously,  the  indigo  will  only  survive  as  long  as  appro- 
priate habitat  is  available.  Acquisition  of  prime  sandhill 
habitat  will  ultimately  benefit  the  entire  sandhill  com- 
munity and  will  create  sanctuaries  where  populations 
could  be  monitored  and  managed. 

The  indigo  should  be  added  to  the  federal  threatened 
species  list.  Recognition  of  the  indigo  snake  as  a  threat- 
ened species  by  the  federal  government  would  make 
available  additional  funding  for  indigo  snake  recovery 
efforts  on  a  region-wide  basis.  (Federal  endangered 
species  funding  is  restricted  to  only  those  species  listed 
as  endangered  or  threatened  by  the  federal  government.) 

Land  management  practices  on  public  lands  should  be 
favorable  to  the  indigo  snake.  Forest  management  prac- 
tices should  encourage  the  maintenance  or  establishment 
of  habitat  types  beneficial  to  the  indigo  snake.  The  most 
desirable  habitat  appears  to  be  that  of  the  fire  sub- 
climax,  burned  every  15-20  years. 

Vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. Alabama  and  South  Carolina  should  be  urged  to 
provide  similar  protection  to  the  indigo.  The  possibility 
exists  that  indigos  could  still  be  sold  outside  Georgia  and 
Florida  as  "South  Carolina"  and  "Alabama"  indigos. 
Region-wide  protection  is,  therefore,  necessary. 

The  implementation  of  meaningful  recovery  efforts,  as 
outlined  above,  will  enable  us  one  day  in  the  future  to 
restore  populations  to  "safe"  levels  and  to  remove  the 
indigo  from  the  threatened  list.  This,  after  all,  is  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  our  entire  endangered  species  program. 


Photographs  courtesy  of  the  Atlanta  Zoological  Park 
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Summer  Events 

in  Georgia  Parks  &  Historic  Sites 

By  Denis  Lovell 
Chief  Interpretive  Naturalist,  Parks  and  Historic  Sites  Division 


Summer's  almost  here  and  with 
warmer  weather,  your  state  parks 
and  historic  sites  are  gearing  up  to 
help  you  make  the  most  of  a  delight- 
ful season.  Summer  is  just  made  for 
swimming,  fishing,  hiking,  sightsee- 
ing— just  for  getting  out  to  enjoy  the 
sun  and  fresh  air. 

What  better  place  to  enjoy  your- 
self than  at  your  state  parks?  Parks 
are  scattered  throughout  the  state — 
within  roughly  50  miles  of  every 
Georgian.  Most  parks  have  nature 
trails  and  hiking  trails  which  wind 
through  forests  and  beside  streams 
where  you  can  lean  back  in  the  shade 
and  nap  in  the  fresh  air.  That's  the 
way  to  spend  a  summer  afternoon! 

Thirty-five  parks  and  historic  sites 
will  offer  seasonal  interpretive  pro- 
grams from  June  1 1  through  Labor 
Day.  Some  of  these  in  the  mountains 
will  continue  programs  through  Oc- 
tober and  North  Georgia's  colorful 
leaf    season.    Seasonal    interpretive 


historians  will  augment  programs  al- 
ready in  progress  at  six  historic  sites. 
One  such  program  is  "History  Com- 
ing Alive"  where  a  uniform-clad 
Confederate  soldier  may  tell  you  of 
the  unsuccessful  attempts  by  Union 
gunboats  to  defeat  his  fort  (Ft. 
McAllister)  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ogeechee.  He  may  tell  you  to  be 
careful  on  your  way  to  Macon  for  he 
has  heard  that  Union  troops  are 
somewhere  between  there  and  Sa- 
vannah. 

Perhaps  you'll  detour  off  1-75  be- 
low Forsyth  to  visit  Jarrell  Planta- 
tion near  Juliette.  Jarrell  Plantation 
is  a  seven-acre  working  Piedmont 
farm  offering  a  glimpse  of  Georgia's 
agricultural  heritage.  See  the  steam 
engine  demonstrated  here.  Fully  re- 
stored and  operational,  the  wood- 
fired  boiler  will  be  stoked  and  its 
pressure  raised  until  the  whistle  an- 
nounces that  steam  is  up,  and  the 
huge  flywheels  begin  to  turn.  By  con- 


necting the  leather  belt  to  the  saw- 
mill, cotton  gin  and  grist  mill,  the 
steam  engine  made  farmers'  work 
easier. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  bateau? 
It's  a  flat-bottomed  river  boat — not 
the  stern-wheeled  variety,  but  a  more 
personal,  signed  craft  that  was  often 
seen  on  Georgia  rivers  years  ago.  A 
continuing  demonstration  of  the  art 
of  handcrafting  a  bateau  will  also  be 
ongoing  this  summer  at  Jarrell  Plan- 
tation. 

At  Etowah  Mounds  Historic  Site, 
try  your  hand  at  creating  the  most 
effective  weapon  of  its  time — the 
stone  projectile  better  known  as  the 
arrowhead.  You'll  be  shown  how  to 
hit  the  chunk  of  rock  just  right  so 
that  a  proper  sized  flake  will  fall  off 
in  your  hand.  To  make  an  arrow  into 
a  projectile,  try  your  hand  at  using 
the  atl-atl,  or  throwing  stick,  pre- 
courser  to  the  more  familiar  bow. 

Beginning  June   15  on  Georgia's 
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parks  and  historic  sites,  a  new  pro- 
gram for  boys  and  girls  8-14  years 
old  will  begin.  The  Junior  Ranger 
Program  is  designed  to  provide  these 
young  parks  and  historic  sites  visi- 
tors a  chance  to  work  their  way  into 
membership  simply  by  attending  a 
few  special  nature  and  recreation 
programs  and  by  being  involved  in 
some  conservation  activities.  The 
emphasis,  is  on  having  fun  together 
on  the  parks  while  learning  the  se- 
crets of  nature  and  looking  at  Geor- 
gia's history  through  its  historic  sites. 

In  order  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Junior  Rangers,  boys  and  girls  must 
attend  the  required  programs  and  ac- 
tivities, then  send  the  completed  re- 
quirement sheet  to  the  indicated  ad- 
dress. An  embroidered  patch  and  a 
certificate  will  then  be  sent  to  the 
applicant  as  proof  of  membership. 

It  all  adds  up  to  an  exciting  pro- 
gram filled  with  activities  for  fun  and 


learning.  For  more  information  and 
an  application  to  become  a  junior 
ranger,  contact  the  Recreation  and 
Interpretive  Programming  Section, 
Room  707-H,  270  Washington  St., 
S.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30334. 

On  state  parks,  seasonal  interpre- 
tive naturalists  will  plan  and  conduct 
activities  designed  to  spark  your 
spring  fever  anew.  Guided  nature 
walks,  nature  crafts  and  games,  wil- 
derness rambles,  hay  rides,  nature 
movies  and  campfires  are  only  a  few 
of  the  activities  to  be  offered.  Natu- 
ralists will  reveal  some  of  the  small- 
est creatures  of  the  field  to  anyone 
with  enough  curiosity  to  follow  on  a 
guided  walk.  This  summer,  more 
parks  than  ever  will  have  interpre- 
tive naturalists  assigned  just  for  those 
of  you  who  want  to  gain  a  full  meas- 
ure of  enjoyment  and  outdoor  relax- 
ation for  the  much  deserved  Summer 
of  '77.  <§) 
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DNR's  Parks  and  Historic  Sites  Division  has  planned 
a  varied  summer  events  program  offering  park  visitors 
entertainment  and  enjoyment.  State  parks  are  open  seven 
days  a  week  from  7  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  with  camping  and 
cottage  facilities  available.  Cottages  may  be  reserved  by 
calling  each  park's  office.  In  fact,  reservations  are  a 
necessity  during  summer  and  fall  months.  Historic  sites 
are  open  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  on  Tuesday  through 
Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  from  2  p.m.  to  5:30  p.m. 
Historic  sites  are  closed  on  Mondays  but  will  be  open 
on  Monday,  July  4  and  on  Labor  Day. 
May  6-14  .. .  Fabric  Creations  of  the  Appalachians 

Unicoi  State  Park 
Demonstrations  of  the  time-honored  arts  of  carding, 
spinning,  quilting  and  weaving — making  fabric  one 
thread  at  a  time — will  be  ongoing  all  week.   (404) 
878-4362 
June  18  .  . .  Boating  Skills  Unicoi  State  Park 

Since  non-motorized  boating  is  increasing  in  popular- 
ity in  Georgia,  this  workshop  will  provide  basic 
knowledge  and  skills  required  in  canoeing,  kayaking 
and  sailing.  (404)  878-4362 
June  26  .  . .  Boating  Safety  Clinic  Mistletoe  State  Park 
From  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m.,  demonstrations  will  cover: 
how  to  use  personal  flotation  devices,  what  to  do  if 
a  boat  capsizes  or  when  someone  falls  overboard, 
how  to  correctly  handle  or  haul  a  boat,  boating  laws 
and  regulations,  etc.  (404)  541-0321 
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June  24-26  . . .  Mountain  Living  Unicoi  State  Park 

Here  you  can  take  part  in  chores  that  kept  mountain 
folks  busy:  churning,  making  soap,  making  hominy, 
quilting,  riving  boards,  dipping  candles.  And  when 
all  the  work  is  done,  settle  back  and  enjoy  some  old- 
time  "pickin'  and  grinninV'   (404)   878-4362 

July  1-4  ..  .  July  4th,  Mountain  Style  Unicoi  State  Park 
Enjoy  the  Fourth  at  Unicoi.  Try  you  hand  at  horse- 
shoes, sack  races,  square  dancing  or  firing  a  muzzle- 
loader  or  any  of  the  exciting  contests  held  over  the 
weekend  at  Unicoi.  Make  your  reservations  now. 
(404)  878-4362 

July  1-4  .  . .  Summer  Days  Jarrell  Plantation 

The  steam  engines  will  be  running,  and  visitors  can 
help  with  blacksmithing,  soap-making  and  other 
chores. 

Summer  at  Jarrell  Plantation  is  a  busy  time  with 
plowing,  planting  and  cultivating  crops.  And  during 
July,  you  can  learn  of  the  making  of  the  bateau,  a 
flat-bottomed  river  boat  once  seen  frequently  on 
Georgia  rivers.  (912)  986-5172 

July  4  . . .  Gay  Nineties  Independence  Day 

Lapham-Patterson  Historic  Site 
Watermelon-cutting,  craft  demonstrations  and  a  trib- 
ute to  Old  Glory  make  a  great  celebration  at  Thom- 
asville's  lovely  Victorian  mansion.  (912)  986-5172 

July  4  . .  .  Fishing  Contest  AH  State  Parks 

Win  a  free  weekend  for  your  family  at  one  of  Geor- 
gia's state  parks  by  catching  the  largest  bass,  bream 
or  catfish,  or  the  longest  trout  at  any  state  park  on 
July  4.  To  be  eligible,  have  your  catch  verified  by  at 
least  two  state  park  personnel.  There  will  be  one 
winner  in  each  of  the  four  categories.  Winners  will 
enjoy  a  weekend  (Friday  and  Saturday  nights)  at  a 
cottage  in  any  state  park  between  November  1,  1977 
and  January  31,  1978.  Catches  must  be  made  be- 
tween daybreak  and  sunset  on  July  4,  1977.  All  Geor- 
gia fishing  laws  and  regulations  must  be  observed. 

July  23  . . .  Pioneer  Chores  Day 

Traveler's  Rest  Historic  Site 
Visitors  are  invited  to  "battle"  the  wash,  stir  hominy, 
card  cotton  and  join  in  the  daily  chores  of  pioneers 
in  northeast  Georgia.  (404)  886-2256 

August  5-6  . .  .  Appalachian  Music  Fest 

Unicoi  State  Park 
Learn  about  the  dulcimer,  banjo,  mandolin,  fiddle 
and  guitar,  their  origins  and  the  people  who  often 
play  them.  (404)  878-2310 

August  27-28  . .  .  Gumlog  Pioneer  Weekend 

Tugaloo  State  Park 
Demonstration  of  pioneer  skills  and  walks  identifying 
edible  plants  will  be  topped  by  a  Saturday  night  hoe- 
down.  (404)  356-3377 


SUMMER  EVENTS 

IN  GEORGIA  PARKS 

AND  HISTORIC  SITES 

The  following  parks  an 

d  historic  sites  offer  inter- 

pretive  programs  throi 

ighout  the  summer. 

Parks: 

Amicalola  Falls 

Panola  Mountain 

Black  Rock  Mountain 

Providence  Canyon 

Bobby  Brown 

Red  Top  Mountain 

Cloudland  Canyon 

Reed  Bingham 

Crooked  River 

Seminole 

Elijah  Clark 

Skidaway  Island 

Fort  Mountain 

Stephen  C.  Foster 

Fort  Yargo 

Sweetwater  Creek 

F.  D.  Roosevelt 

Tugaloo 

Georgia  Veterans 

Unicoi 

Hard  Labor  Creek 

Vogel 

High  Falls 

Historic  Sites: 

John  Tanner 

Etowah  Mounds 

Laura  S.  Walker 

Ft.  McAllister 

Little  Ocmulgee 

Jarrell  Plantation 

Magnolia  Springs 

New  Echota 

Mistletoe 

Travelers  Rest 

Moccasin  Creek 

Vann  House 
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On  Hartwell's 

Shore 


By  Dick  Davis 
Photography  by  Bill  Bryant 


Want  to  camp,  fish,  swim,  go  boating  or  water 
skiing  or  just  relax  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Hart- 
well  in  northeast  Georgia?  All  these  activities 
and  more  are  at  your  fingertips  when  you  spend 
an  hour,  a  day  or  two  weeks  in  Tugaloo  State 
Park,  eight  miles  north  of  Lavonia  in  Franklin 
County. 

Nestled  on  a  peninsula  jutting  into  the  spar- 
kling waters  of  Lake  Hartwell,  Tugaloo  State 
Park  has  miles  of  shoreline.  The  park  land  rises 
gently  from  the  lakeside,  creating  rolling  hills 
which  are  so  typical  of  the  area  and  affording 
lovely  scenic  views. 

The  park  was  created  in  1965  when  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  leased  393  acres  along  Lake 
Hartwell's  western  shore.  Tugaloo  was  the  first 
state  recreation  area  on  Hartwell  which  has  a 
962  mile  shoreline. 

A  special  attribute  that  enhances  Tugaloo 
State  Park  as  a  family  recreation  center  is  the 
physical  separation  of  the  various  areas  for  the 
differing  activities  in  the  park,  with  woods  or 
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waters  intervening  as  a  buffer.  Because  of  the 
extensive  shoreline  of  the  park,  lake  coves  are 
located  between  most  of  the  areas.  The  entire 
park  was  planned  before  the  start  of  construc- 
tion in  1966. 

Boating,  fishing  and  water  skiing  are  major 
activities  in  the  park,  which  has  a  boat  dock  and 
launching  ramp.  Visitors  can  bring  and  use  their 
own  boats  and  motors  with  no  horsepower 
limits.  Lake  Hartwell's  56,000  acres  can  ac- 
commodate both  fishermen  and  skiers.  Area 
fishermen  brag  that  bream,  crappie,  bass  and 
catfish  abound  in  Hartwell  Lake. 

A  broad  white  sand  beach  provides  excellent 
swimming  facilities  in  the  clear  lake  waters.  At 
the  beach  is  a  bathhouse  with  dressing  rooms, 
concession,  visitors'  pavilion  for  recreation  or 


relaxation,  a  playground  for  youngsters  and  a 
miniature  golf  course.  The  lake  is  closed  to 
swimmers  on  Mondays. 

Tugaloo  State  Park  has  ten  air  conditioned 
cottages  for  family  rentals,  fully  furnished  and 
equipped  for  housekeeping. 

In  the  tent  and  trailer  camping  area,  located 
apart  from  the  cottages,  there  are  135  campsites 
with  water  and  electrical  outlets.  There  are  four 
modern  comfort  stations  with  showers  and  laun- 
dry facilities,  a  playground  and  an  open  space 
play  area  in  the  camp  area. 

Pioneer  camping  that  can  accommodate  ap- 
proximately 200  persons  is  provided  in  another 
area  of  the  park.  Reservations  for  this  camp  area 
must  be  made  by  calling  the  park  office  at  (404) 
356-3377. 
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Picnic  areas  are  provided  in  several  sections 
of  the  park,  and  there  are  also  group  picnic 
shelters  in  each  of  the  picnicking  areas.  The  in- 
dividual picnic  sites  and  picnic  shelters  are  avail- 
able on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis.  The  group 
shelter  can  be  reserved  and  rented  by  qualified 
groups.  This  building  has  seating  for  75  peo- 
ple, a  fully  equipped  kitchen  and  rest  room 
facilities. 

Tugaloo  State  Park  is  accessible  from  much 
of  northeast  Georgia  by  Georgia  Highway  328, 
via  Georgia  Highway  59  and  Georgia  Highway 
17.  From  Lavonia,  take  Georgia  Highway  59 
North,  then  proceed  on  328  North.  The  park  is 
within  two  hours  of  metro  Atlanta,  which, 
along  with  the  communities  of  Athens,  Toccoa, 
Lavonia,  and  Anderson  and  Greenville,  South 


Carolina  provide  a  major  portion  of  the  park 
patrons. 

Two  nature  trails,  Muscadine  and  Crow  Tree, 
wind  through  the  park  woodlands  and  afford 
groups  or  individuals  an  opportunity  for  out- 
door study.  Organized  interpretive  programs  are 
conducted  on  a  daily  basis  during  the  summer. 

Supplies  and  information  are  available  to 
park  visitors  at  the  Tackle  Box  located  close  to 
the  park  entrance. 

Directing  the  operation  of  Tugaloo  is  Charles 
Cobb,  who  points  with  pride  to  last  year's 
300,000  visitors  as  indicative  of  the  park's  ever- 
growing popularity.  Visit  Tugaloo  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Hartwell.  The  cool  air,  sparkling  waters 
and  the  tall  pines  rustling  in  the  summer  breeze 
are  guaranteed  to  make  your  visit  enjoyable.  © 
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Art  by  Harvey  Moriarty 
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Harvey  Moriarty  is  a  self-taught  Atlanta  artist  who 
participated  in  Outdoors  in  Georgia's  Wildlife  Art  Show 
last  October  and  whose  works  hang  in  40  states. 
In  addition,  he  is  a  favorite  of  Georgia's  Jimmy  Carter, 
having  designed  the  President's  Christmas  card  in  1974. 
Three  of  Moriarty 's  paintings  hang  in  the  Carters' 
Plains  home. 

These  drawings  are,  without  a  doubt,  familiar  sights  to 
Georgians.  The  mill  wheel  he  pictures  (page  15)  is  at 
Stone  Mountain  Park  near  Atlanta.  And  typical  of  rural 
Georgia,  his  barn  (opposite)  was  spotted  in  Tyrone, 
while  he  found  the  shack  he  has  so  faithfully  recreated 
outside  of  Buford.  Prints  are  available. 
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Solar  Energy 


By  Susan  K.  Wood 
Photography  by  Bob  Busby 


It  was  a  long,  cold  winter,  wasn't  it?  Remember 
January?  The  coldest  January  in  history,  they  said.  Fac- 
tories closed  for  weeks  at  a  time;  schools  had  to  lock 
their  doors  for  a  while,  too.  Who  knows  how  many  water 
pipes  burst.  While  warm  spring  weather  has  helped  dull 
the  memories  of  cold  nights  spent  in  60  degree  houses, 
and  colder  days  out  in  8  degree  chill,  don't  forget  that  we 
may  well  be  in  for  more  of  the  same  next  November  and 
the  next.  Will  we  be  able  to  keep  warm? 

To  be  sure,  a  shortage  of  natural  gas  and  heating  oil 
caused  hardships  for  many,  even  here  in  the  sunny 
South.  We  are  using  up  our  non-renewable  fossil  fuels — 
oil  and  natural  gas — at  a  furious  pace,  yet  we  have  not 
heeded  the  warnings  to  find  alternative  energy  sources. 
We  may  be  facing  a  cold,  dark  future. 

Solar  energy  seems  to  be  a  logical  answer  to  many  of 
our  energy  problems.  The  sun  presents  an  unlimited 
resource  needing  only  to  be  sufficiently  harnessed  to  pro- 
vide relatively  reliable,  low-cost  space  and  water  heating. 
In  addition,  a  number  of  solar  air  conditioning  systems 
are  in  use  today.  Although  these  are  relatively  expensive 
compared  to  conventional  air  conditioning  systems,  con- 
tinued research  and  development  will  soon  make  the 
system  more  affordable. 

The  sun  is  a  powerful  energy  generator  just  begging  to 
be  harnessed.  Andrew  Tobias  in  a  May  1976  New  York 
article  points  out  that  enough  energy  from  the  sun  falls 
on  New  York  state  each  day  to  power  the  country  for  a 
week.  Enough  unharnessed  sunlight  falls  on  California 
to  power  the  entire  world.  Most  of  Georgia  receives 
about  2,800  hours  of  sunlight  each  year.  It  grows  our 
crops,  provides  pleasure  and  recreation — why  don't  we 
adapt  it  further  to  heat  or  cool  our  homes  and  provide 
hot  water? 

That's  exactly  the  idea,  though  it's  not  a  new  idea  at 
all.  Solar  energy  usage  dates  back  at  least  1,000  years. 
Thirty  years  ago,  an  experimental  solar  house  in  Chi- 


cago— essentially  a  "passive"  solar  house — employed 
large  windows  facing  south  to  keep  the  temperature  72 
degrees  inside  for  12  daylight  hours  while  the  tempera- 
ture outside  ranged  from  17  degrees  to  — 5!  Tens  of 
thousands  of  solar  water  heaters  were  used  in  Miami  in 
the  '50s.  Why  the  premature  demise  of  so  simple  an 
energy  system?  Conventional  heating  fuels,  especially 
natural  gas,  were  overwhelmingly  less  expensive  than 
the  solar  "contraptions."  Such  is  not  the  case  today;  we 
can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  wasting  precious 
fossil  fuels.  And  that  is  why  solar  energy  has  experienced 
such  a  resurgence  in  popularity. 

The  93rd  Congress  initiated  the  National  Solar  Energy 
Program  at  a  time  when  warnings  of  unemployment  and 
mass  closings  due  to  energy  shortages  were  little  heeded 
by  most  of  us.  The  overall  administration  of  energy 
research  programs  by  the  federal  government  rests  with 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Administration. 
Last  October  HUD  Secretary  Carla  Hills  announced 
awards  of  almost  $4  million  in  grants  to  buy  and  install 
solar  energy  equipment  in  residences.  This  was  the  sec- 
ond of  four  such  grants  to  be  awarded.  Ten  builders  in 
Georgia  received  grants  to  build  a  total  of  109  single- 
family  and  multi-family  dwellings  in  Cohutta,  Com- 
merce, Dalton,  Lawrenceville,  Rossville,  Swainsboro  and 
the  Atlanta  area.  Over  250  companies  in  the  U.S.  alone 
are  involved  in  solar  energy  development.  Other  coun- 
tries however  are  facing  the  same  energy  shortage  and 
are  also  involved  in  solar  research  and  development.  The 
Hitachi  Corp.  of  Japan,  for  instance,  now  offers  a  simple 
solar  hot  water  heater  kit  for  $359. 

Solar  energy  systems  are  designed  to  provide  50-75% 
of  a  home's  total  heating  needs.  The  concept  itself  is 
very  simple:  collector  panels  collect  the  sun's  radiant 
energy  which  is  then  placed  in  storage,  often  by  way  of 
a  transfer  medium,  and  distributed  to  rooms  to  warm 
them.  An  auxiliary  conventional  energy  system  which 
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Illustration,  by  M>K6  Nunii 


Information  on  solar  heating  is 

available  from  the  U.S.  Energy 

Research  and  Development 

Administration  by  writing  Solar 

Heating,  P.O.  Box  1607,  Rockville, 

Maryland  20850.  A  catalog  of 

companies  involved  in  solar  energy 

which  includes  a  description  of  what 

they  offer  and  how  many  homes  or 

units  they  have  built  is  also  available 

from  ERDA.  Write  ERDA 

Technical  Information  Center, 

Box  62,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee 

37830.  Ask  for  Document  ERDA  75. 


At  George  A.  Towns  Elementary 

School  in  A  tlanta  576  solar  collectors 

like  this  (right)  were  installed  on  the 

roof,  making  Towns  the  first  solar 

heated  and  cooled  elementary  school 

in  the  nation. 

Below,  Hubert  Cobb,  (right)  solar 
energy  liaison  at  Towns,  explains  the 
system  of  pipes  and  tanks  to  a  visitor. 


supplements  the  solar  operation  is  also  used  as  a  back- 
up system  if  necessary. 

But  basic  concepts  are  difficult  to  understand.  Let's 
look,  as  one  example  of  a  typical  solar  energy  system,  at 
the  components  of  Georgia  Power  Company's  Atlanta 
Energy  Research  and  Demonstration  Project.  The 
"Answer  House,"  as  it  has  been  dubbed,  utilizes  not 
only  a  solar  space  and  water  heating  system,  but  also 
employs  other  energy  saving  techniques  and  ideas  to 
provide  a  savings  in  total  energy  consumption,  and 
therefore  a  savings  in  the  consumer's  utility  bill.  This 
house's  solar  heating  system  consists  of  collectors,  a 
method  of  moving  the  energy  obtained  by  the  collectors, 
a  storage  system  and  backup  equipment. 

The  sun  would  provide  approximately  94%  of  the 
heat  needed  for  the  1,984  square  foot  Answer  House. 
The  solar  collectors  are  sheet  metal  panels  covered  with 
fiberglass,  installed  on  the  back  roof  so  that  they  face 
due  south.  (Collectors  could,  alternately,  be  constructed 
in  the  back  yard  or  attached  to  a  south-facing  wall.)  The 
panels  are  backed  by  6"  of  insulation.  A  silicone  fluid 
circulating  over  the  metal  panels  absorbs  heat  from  the 
sun,  then  carries  it  to  a  heat  exchanger  in  the  attic.  Here, 
the  silicone  gives  up  the  collected  heat  to  water  which 
flows  through  insulated  copper  tubing  into  a  3,000  gal- 
lon concrete  block  storage  tank,  also  insulated,  in  the 
basement.  There  the  stored  hot  water  becomes  a  reser- 


voir for  a  forced  air  heating  system.  If  the  temperature 
of  the  stored  water  drops  (after  several  cloudy  days)  a 
one  and  one-half  ton  compressor  automatically  heats  the 
water  to  the  desired  temperature.  (See  page  19.) 

The  solar  water  heating  unit  in  the  Answer  House 
works  much  like  the  space  heating  system  but  is  much 
simpler.  Collected  heat  (the  water)  is  stored  in  an 
82-gallon  tank  in  the  basement.  This  tank  feeds  into  a 
standard  40-gallon  hot  water  tank  which  supplies  hot 
water  to  the  house.  An  electrical  element  in  the  smaller 
tank  automatically  operates  when  needed  to  keep  water 
at  the  desired  temperature. 

One  key  to  solar  heating — and,  indeed,  the  key  to  sav- 
ing energy  in  conventional  heating  systems — is  insula- 
tion, lots  of  insulation.  In  the  ceiling  of  the  Answer 
House  are  6"  of  Kraft-faced  batts  plus  3"  friction  fit 
batts  under  the  upstairs  floor  plus  8"  of  blown-in  insu- 
lation. The  exterior  walls  are  made  of  a  1"  styrofoam 
insulating  board  and  6"  friction  fit  fiberglass  batting 
and  foil-backed  sheet  rock.  (Instead  of  the  normal 
2"  x  4"s,  2"  x  6"s  are  used  in  the  walls.)  In  addition, 
the  house  has  6"  of  batt  insulation  under  the  floor,  a 
feature  few  homes  offer. 

While  there  are  many  energy-saving  techniques  used 
in  the  Answer  House.  Let's  turn  our  attention  back  to 
solar  energy.  According  to  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration,  there  are  two  basic  types 
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of  solar  systems:  active  (in  Energy  House)  and  passive. 
Passive  systems  use  the  structure  of  the  house  as  the 
collector  and  storage  medium  by  employing  movable 
panels  to  direct  the  sun's  heat  through  the  living  space. 
A  homeowner  can  feasibly  consider  such  a  passive  solar 
system  only  when  building  a  new  home,  for  it  requires 
careful  siting  and  north-south  orientation,  protective 
landscaping  to  act  as  a  barrier  to  frigid  northwest  winds, 
and  high  quality  construction. 

An  active  system,  the  ERDA  says,  can  be  used  in  a 
new  or  older  home  or  building  provided  that  the  owner 
plans  on  remodeling  or  upgrading  the  present  heating 
system  and  plans  to  install  extra  insulation,  weather- 
stripping,  storm  windows  and  other  energy-saving  fea- 
tures. In  addition,  the  property  must  have  a  good  south- 
ern exposure  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  sun. 

A  typical  solar  heating  unit  can  operate  satisfactorily 
for  about  three  days  of  cloudy  weather.  So  after  the  heat 
in  the  storage  tank  is  exhausted,  the  auxiliary  heater 
takes  over. 

Some  systems  use  air  instead  of  a  liquid  as  a  heating 
medium.  In  such  a  case,  the  storage  system  is  a  bin  of 
small  rocks.  Hot  air  flows  through  the  space  between 
2-inch  rocks  and  heats  them.  The  disadvantage  here  is 
that  the  storage  bin  must  be  two  and  one-half  times 
larger  than  the  tank  used  in  a  water  storage  system. 

What  about  the  expense  involved?  When  will  you  as  a 
homeowner  recover  your  investment?  The  ERDA  has 
done  substantial  research  on  this  factor  and  has  pub- 
lished "An  Economic  Analysis  of  Solar  Water  and  Space 
Heating."  A  copy  of  this  detailed  report  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  the  ERDA,  Division  of  Solar  Energy,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20545. 

According  to  that  ERDA  report,  solar  water  and 
space  heating,  installed  at  roughly  $20  per  square  foot  of 
collector,  is  competitive  against  electric  systems  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  today.  Some  people  disagree,  saying 
that  this  involves  too  great  a  monetary  investment  to  be 
competitive  today.  If  the  cost  should  drop  to  $10  per 
square  foot,  which  experts  say  it  will  do  in  the  next 
decade,  solar  water  and  space  heating  would  be  competi- 
tive against  all  other  residential  fuel  types. 

ERDA  studies  evaluated  two  different  measures  of 
cost  effectiveness  of  solar  heating:  positive  savings,  the 
point  at  which  the  annual  fuel  bill  without  solar  capacity 
would  be  greater  than  the  bill  with  solar  heating  system 
plus  the  annual  cost  of  the  solar  system  itself;  and  pay- 
back, the  year  in  which  the  net  savings  with  the  solar  sys- 
tem equals  the  remaining  principle  on  the  loan  for  in- 
stalling the  system.  In  the  Atlanta  area  ERDA  calculated 
that,  if  the  alternative  energy  source  was  electricity,  it 
would  take  three  years  to  reach  positive  savings  and  14 
years  to  reach  the  payback  point,  based  on  the  $20  per 
square  foot  cost.  In  such  a  case,  ERDA  believes  that  a 
solar  system  would  be  economical  in  the  Atlanta  area. 

But,  saving  money,  however  important,  is  only  a 
short-run  consideration.  Saving  energy  should  be  our 
major  concern.  Solar  energy  seems  to  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  il 
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A  labor 
of  love 


By  Bill  Hammack 
Photography  by  Bill  Bryant 


Georgia's  Hard  Labor  Creek  State  Park,  an 
hour's  drive  east  on  1-20  out  of  Atlanta,  means 
family  recreation  to  people  from  Georgia  and 
all  over  the  nation  and  some  overseas  countries, 
golfing  to  many  such  as  Canadians  who  visit 
regularly,  horseback  riding  or  water  sports  to 
others,  but  to  everybody,  Hard  Labor  Creek 
means  a  tall  man  with  an  easy  grin  who  has  been 
the  only  superintendent  the  park  has  ever  had. 
Dodson  Carter  has  run  the  place  for  31  years. 

You  call  Thomas  Dodson  Carter  by  his  sec- 
ond Christian  name  to  avoid  confusion  with 
another  Thomas  Dodson  Carter  who  is  also  a 
Georgia  state  park  superintendent,  whom  you 
call  Tom.  Tom  Carter,  head  man  at  Victoria 
Bryant  Park,  was  raised  on  the  state  park  at 
Hard  Labor  Creek;  he's  Dodson  Carter's  son. 

Dodson  Carter  retired  April  1.  He  was  not 
only  the  state  park  system's  most  senior  em- 
ployee, but  he  is  the  only  one  who  has  been  a 
superintendent  for  31  years.  He  and  his  wife, 
Lucille  Malcom  Carter,  are  the  only  honorary 
members  of  Atlanta's  Peachtree  Presbyterian 
Church  besides  one  other  couple — -former  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Gerald  Ford.  The  Presbyterians, 
aware  that  Dodson  Carter  was  retiring,  pre- 
sented a  plaque  to  him  in  appreciation  of  his 
services  at  what  they  call  their  Rutledge  Retreat 
in  the  park,  where  church  members  have  camped 


annually  for  33  years. 

The  honorary  Presbyterian  is  a  deacon  in  the 
Rutledge  Baptist  Church.  He  was  born  two  miles 
south  of  Rutledge  on  a  farm,  one  of  the  five  sons 
and  three  daughters  of  William  Grant  and  Eliza- 
beth Morris  Carter;  his  mother  will  be  97  years 
old  this  August.  "I  picked  cotton,"  says  Dodson 
Carter,  "and  I  cut  wood  and  I  milked  cows;  my 
father  ran  a  dairy.  Left  the  farm  in  '34,  started 
carpentering  and  woodworking  and  electrical 
work.  Carpentered  in  Atlanta  in  1939,  mostly 
cabinet  work.  Came  back  to  Rutledge  to  teach 
woodworking  and  practical  electricity  to  some 
World  War  I  veterans  they  had  brought  in  here. 
The  park  here  began  in  the  mid-'30s.  Federal 
government  put  together  43  small  farms,  total 
of  5,900  acres,  and  the  park  started  out  in  Oc- 
tober of  '34  as  a  CCC  camp.  The  WPA  came  in 
soon  afterwards.  First  project  was  to  build  dams 
for  lakes.  They  went  to  work  on  some  camps,  but 
everything  stopped  in  1942  when  Congress 
abolished  the  CCC  and  the  WPA.  The  park  was 
about  a  third  completed,  according  to  the  federal 
master  plan.  It  was  given  to  the  state  in  February 
1 946.  State  turned  it  over  to  me  to  run,  and  I've 
been  here  ever  since.  Actually,  I  was  here  before 
that." 

Carter  joined  the  National  Park  Service  in 
1 94 1  as  a  staff  member  at  the  Hard  Labor  Creek 
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facility.  He  was  promoted  to  acting  custodian  in 
1943,  joined  the  state  parks  operation  when  the 
Hard  Labor  property  was  transferred  from  the 
national  system. 

"We've  never  had  any  real  trouble  here,"  Dod- 
son  Carter  said.  "You  always  have  vandalism, 
of  course.  There've  been  some  disturbances. 
Had  a  few  drunks,  but  we  just  call  the  sheriff." 
Dodson  Carter  is  an  affable  man,  but  his  eyes  can 
grow  chilly  and  his  muscular  hands — they  look 
like  they  still  know  how  to  milk  a  cow — can  ball 
up  into  formidable  fists.  His  voice  is  mild,  but 
you  hear  the  resolution  in  it  when  he  says,  "We 


don't  put  up  with  rowdiness,  drinking,  carous- 
ing. You're  going  to  have  somebody  try  that 
once  in  a  while,  but  you  can  get  rid  of  him  right 
quick.  We've  got  a  good  reputation  here  for  not 
allowing  those  things.  This  park  is  for  family 
recreation." 

Hard  Labor's  reputation  has  spread.  "We 
have  families  from  every  state  in  the  union  and 
every  now  and  then  from  foreign  countries,"  said 
Carter.  "We  have  regular  golfers  down  from 
Canada.  Three,  four  years  ago,  in  April,  a  car 
pulled  up  hauling  one  of  these  convertible 
campers.  Four  men  in  it.  Told  me  they  had 


Hard  Labor  Creek  State  Park  boasts  a  fine  golf  course 
due  to  Superintendent  Carter's  personal  attention  to  it. 

driven  from  Canada  that  day,  taking  turns  at  the 
wheel.  Wanted  to  play  some  golf.  Said  their  golf 
course  was  under  42  inches  of  snow,  so  they 
came  to  Georgia.  They  got  here  on  a  Thursday 
night.  Played  golf  Friday  and  Saturday.  Left 
early  Sunday  morning  to  be  back  at  work  Mon- 
day. All  four  bought  some  little  something  that 
was  marked  'Hard  Labor  Creek'  in  case,  they 
told  me,  they  needed  to  prove  where  they  had 
been.  A  Canadian  doctor  was  coming  here  every 
year  for  about  10  years  to  play  golf.  The  mayor 
of  Pompano  Beach  comes  up  twice  a  year  for 
golf.  I  don't  want  to  start  an  argument,  and  let 
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Dodson  Carter  (left)  discusses  park  management  with 
Hard  Labor  Creek's  new  superintendent,  B.  F.  Young. 


me  say  right  quick  that  I  don't  play  golf,  but  I've 
heard  people  say  we  have  the  finest  public  golf 
course  between  Miami  and  New  York.  What  I 
do  know  is  that  we  have  50  electric  golf  carts, 
and  on  a  pretty  weekend,  they're  all  gone  by 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"A  park  superintendent,"  said  Dodson  Carter, 
"doesn't  have  time  to  play  golf.  Even  if  he  did, 
he'd  feel  guilty.  He'd  feel  like  people  were  say- 
ing, 'Look  at  him.  Hasn't  he  got  it  easy?  Getting 
paid  for  playing  golf  and  fishing.' ' 

Carter  says,  "I  don't  fish  much,  either.  Take 
the  grandchildren  once  a  year  and  that's  about 
it.  Not  what  you'd  call  an  ardent  fisherman  any- 
way. I'm  a  fisherman  only  when  they're  biting." 

Carter  has  four  grandchildren,  from  5  to  13 
years  old,  and  two  children,  Tom  and  Jane,  Mrs. 
Joel  Edison  of  Rutledge.  "This  is  a  good  place 
to  raise  children,"  Carter  says.  "It's  a  good 
place  for  living.  Got  a  lot  of  friends  here,  made 
a  lot  of  friends  in  the  park."  He  is  past  master 
of  the  Masonic  lodge  in  Rutledge,  past  president 
of  the  Madison  Kiwanis  Club — the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  club  who  lived  outside  Madison's  city 
limits — and  past  president  of  the  Lions  Club 
that  used  to  be  in  Rutledge.  Now  he  is  past  super- 


intendent of  Hard  Labor  Creek  State  Park. 

"I  was  supposed  to  retire  in  January  this 
year,"  he  said.  "They  called  me  and  asked  me  to 
stay  another  year.  I  said  no.  They  said,  six 
months?  I  said  no.  They  said,  three  months?  I 
stayed.  I've  loved  this  life  in  the  park.  Don't 
know  how  much  I've  contributed,  but  I've  tried 
to  contribute  all  I  could.  Had  a  lot  of  help.  The 
state  has  been  fortunate  in  finding  good  men  to 
head  the  parks  division,  Horace  Caldwell,  Hank 
Struble.  But  now  I'm  going  to  enjoy  retirement." 

The  Dodson  Carters  are  building  a  new  house 
in  Rutledge  near  the  home  of  their  daughter  and 
her  husband. 

"Going  to  fix  up  a  little  woodworking  shop, 
have  a  flower  garden,"  says  Dodson  Carter. 
"May  sleep  late  every  now  and  then.  Park  super- 
intendent can't  call  his  time  his  own,  and  he'd 
better  not  plan  to  sleep  late  even  on  his  day  off. 
It's  a  confining  job,  but  to  me  it  has  been  worth 
it.  Main  thing  I've  enjoyed,  of  course,  is  the  peo- 
ple. And  I've  enjoyed  helping  build  this  park.  It's 
the  biggest  in  the  state,  you  know.  This  past  year, 
we  had  600,000  people  here.  That's  because  of 
family  camping.  Family  camping  started  becom- 
ing popular  in  the  late  '50s  and  early  '60s.  We 
weren't  ready  for  it.  All  the  state  parks  started 
building  facilities  for  it  at  about  the  same  time. 
None  of  us  have  caught  up  yet.  Here  at  Hard 
Labor,  we  have  15  cabins  and  five  mobile  homes, 
besides  our  camping  areas,  but  we  still  have  to 
turn  people  down  every  weekend  of  the  year. 
We've  built  that  18-hole  golf  course;  personally, 
I'm  not  sure  a  state  park  is  the  place  for  a  golf 
course,  but  ours  sure  is  an  attraction.  At  our 
horseback  riding  facilities,  we  have  30  stables — 
bring  your  own  horse — and  25  miles  of  bridle 
trails.  This  park,  like  other  Georgia  parks,  is 
growing.  I've  enjoyed  watching  Hard  Labor 
grow,  and  I'll  keep  on  enjoying  watching  it 
grow — from  our  new  house  over  yonder.  I'm 
not  going  to  become  a  coach  from  the  sidelines. 
I'll  help  the  new  superintendent  all  I  can  when 
he  needs  me,  but  he's  going  to  have  to  call  me, 
I'm  not  going  to  call  him.  When  I  visit  the  park, 
I'll  expect  some  service." 

Dodson  Carter  grinned.  "I  expect  I'll  get  it, 
too,  not  because  I'm  an  old  retired  superin- 
tendent, but  because  I'm  a  visitor.  That's  the 
way  it  is  at  Georgia  parks."  © 
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Another  Trail 


By  Denis  Lovell 


"C'mon!  Let's  go  hike  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail!" 

"Why  that  trail?" 

'  'Cause  everybody  hikes  it.  It's 
probably  the  most  popular  trail  in 
Georgia.  It's  so  beautiful!  It  takes 
you  over  some  really  high  moun- 
tains, and  you  can  see  so  far  it  makes 
you  dizzy.  Only  thing  is,  it's  getting 
pretty  crowded,  so  let's  leave  early  so 
we  can  find  a  place  to  park  our  car  at 
the  trail  head." 

"Why  don't  you  hike  some  other 
trail?  One  that  isn't  so  crowded  or 
overused?" 


"Know  any?" 

"Uh  ..." 

That's  just  the  problem.  Few  peo- 
ple are  aware  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  miles  of  hiking  trails  in  Georgia 
which  are  untrod  or  nearly  so.  Hik- 
ers, in  particular  novice  hikers,  auto- 
matically equate  hiking  in  Georgia 
with  the  Appalachian  Trail.  The 
beauty  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  cou- 
pled with  the  publicity  which  it  re- 
ceives has  brought  about  the  heavy 
use  which  is  wearing  it  out,  beating  it 
down  and,  in  places,  burying  it  un- 
der mounds  of  trash.  With  the  fa- 
mous Appalachian  Trail,  it's  simply 
a  case  of  loving  it  to  death — like  that 
fishing  hole  which  became  so  popu- 
lar that  the  banks  started  washing 
into  the  water  and  the  beer  cans  and 


worm  boxes  made  it  dangerous  to  sit 
down.  But  when  you  stop  to  think, 
there  are  lots  of  places  to  fish  that 
have  just  as  many  big  fish,  are  as 
pretty  as  the  old  hole,  and  are  not 
nearly  so  crowded  and  over-used. 
Give  the  old  place  a  rest. 

So  it  is  with  hiking  trails  in  Geor- 
gia. Hiking  trails  for  a  day  or  for  a 
week  are  scattered  all  over  the  state 
on  federal,  state  and  county  land  and 
land  which  you  might  call  semi-pub- 
lic like  that  owned  by  large  paper 
companies  who  allow  public  recrea- 
tional use  of  some  of  their  property. 
Most  of  these  trails  are  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  state,  but  that  doesn't 
mean  that  South  Georgians  must 
travel  200  miles  in  order  to  have  an 
overnight  or  a  day  hike. 
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"But  the  scenery  is  so  magnificent 
on  the  Appalachian  Trail!" 

True,  but  the  famous  trail  crosses 
only  a  few  of  the  many  peaks  and 
ridges  in  Georgia.  Many  lesser-used 
trails  offer  similar  breathtaking  views 
of  the  valleys  below.  And  ridge  top 
hiking  is  not  confined  to  the  northern 
tier  of  the  state. 

Let  me  dawdle  no  longer.  Here  is 
a  list  of  some  of  the  hiking  trails — 
both  for  day  hikes  and  overnighters 
(more  popularly  called  backpacking 
trails).  This  is  by  no  means  an  ex- 
haustive list.  Some  are  side  trails  to 
the  Appalachian  Trail,  and  some  are 
hundreds  of  miles  from  it.  Several 
form  systems  which  can  be  hiked  for 
one  or  more  days.  All  are  scenic,  ac- 
cessible and  much  less  crowded  than 
the  Appalachian  Trail. 

Cumberland  Island  Trails  —  Lo- 
cated on  Georgia's  first  and,  so  far, 
only  National  Seashore,  you  can  gain 
access  twice  a  day  to  the  system  of 
trails  via  a  National  Park  Service 
(NPS)  boat  at  St.  Mary's,  Georgia. 
Backpacking  is  allowed  to  designated 
campsites  4.5  to  10  miles  from  the 
NPS  boat  dock  on  the  island.  You 
can  choose  either  the  beach  route  to 
these  campsites  or  the  more  centrally 
located  trail. 

Day  hikes  are  also  very  scenic  on 
Cumberland  Island.  Trails  lead  be- 
side former  residences  of  wealthy 
landowners  and  to  the  near-deserted 
beach.  The  once  opulent  mansion 
Dungeness  now  lies  in  such  a  state 
of  ruin  that  trees  grow  from  the  ball- 
room floor.  Last  spring  I  walked 
over  four  miles  of  the  white  sand 
beach  and  crossed  paths  with  only 
three  other  persons. 

For  the  necessary  NPS  boat  and 
camping  reservations  and  informa- 
tion contact: 

Cumberland  Island  National 
Seashore 

P.O.  Box  806 

St.  Mary's,  Georgia  31558 

(912)  882-4335 


Photo  by  Bill  Bryant 


State  Parks  —  There  are  several 
state  parks  in  Georgia  with  trails  or 
trail  systems  1.5  miles  or  longer 
through  some  exceptionally  scenic 
areas. 

Amicalola  Falls  State  Park  fea- 
tures 1 .5  miles  of  hiking  trails  in  ad- 
dition to  the  1.3  miles  of  approach 
trail  to  the  Appalachian  Trail.  One 
short  trail  leads  to  the  base  of  Ami- 
calola Falls.  (As  with  any  waterfall, 
it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  climb 
the  slippery  rocks  on  or  beside  the 
falls.  In  recent  years  several  persons 
have  fallen  to  their  death  at  Amica- 
lola Falls  and  other  waterfalls  in 
Georgia.) 

A  map  and  description  of  the  park 
trails  are  available  at  the  park  office 
or  at  the  DNR  address  listed  on  the 
accompanying  chart. 

Chattahoochee  River  State  Park, 
within  shouting  distance  of  down- 


town Atlanta,  has,  nonetheless,  a 
most  scenic  system  of  trails.  The 
park  is  comprised  of  several  sections; 
the  2.5  mile  trails  network  is  on  the 
Palisades  East  section.  The  trails 
lead  you  along  ridge  tops  and  beside 
the  cold  waters  of  the  Chattahoochee 
River. 

Information  on  the  trails  of  Chat- 
tahoochee River  State  Park  is  avail- 
able from  the  park  office,  1425  In- 
dian Trail,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
(404)  256-3679. 

Cloudland  Canyon  State  Park,  in 
the  extreme  northwest  corner  of 
Georgia,  has  3.5  miles  of  trails  edg- 
ing some  of  the  most  spectacular 
canyons  in  Georgia.  An  80-foot  sus- 
pension bridge  enables  you  to  gain 
access  to  some  of  the  more  remote 
portions  of  this  1,700  acre  park. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  State  Park 
at  Pine  Mountain  features  an  eight 
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mile  trail  across  the  park,  an  1 1-mile 
loop  trail  and  several  shorter  trails  in 
the  network  which  allows  foot  access 
to  most  of  the  4,980  acres  of  park. 
The  cross-park  trail  is  the  result  of 
the  efforts  of  several  dozen  volunteer 
trail  builders,  most  notably  those 
workers  of  the  Pine  Mountain  Trail 
Association  (PMTA).  The  members 
of  the  PMTA  have  as  one  of  their 
prime  goals  the  creation  of  a  100- 
mile  hiking  trail  from  Pine  Mountain 
to  Indian  Springs  State  Park.  The 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  section  of  the 
Pine  Mountain  trail  is  the  first  to  be 
completed  on  public  land. 

Backpacking  to  designated  sites  is 
allowed  on  F.  D.  Roosevelt  State 
Park  when  forest  fire  probability  is 
low.  Check  with  the  park  office, 
where  a  map  is  available,  prior  to  be- 
ginning any  overnight  hike. 

Hard  Labor  Creek  State  Park,  just 
55  miles  east  of  Atlanta,  boasts  some 
10  miles  of  day  hiking  trails.  No 
designated  camping  spots  are  avail- 
able except  in  the  tent  and  trailer 
area.  The  trails  wind  through  pure 
stands  of  pine  planted  by  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  in  the  late  1930's 
as  the  park  was  being  developed. 
They  also  lead  you  through  the  shade 
of  hardwood  forests  bearing  little 
evidence  of  human  intrusion. 

Little  Ocmulgee  State  Park  near 
McRae  offers  a  2.5  mile  network  in 
a  setting  unique  among  state  parks. 
Trails  lead  beside  a  lake  inhabited  by 
waterfowl  and  wading  birds  and  then 
onto  a  low  ridge  where  dozens  of 
gopher  tortoises  live. 

Red  Top  Mountain  State  Park— A 
seven  mile  long  combination  bridle/ 
hiking  trail  winds  around  hilltops  to 
afford  scenic  views  of  Lake  Alla- 
toona.  If  you  are  observant  you  will 
see  subtle  evidences  of  human  habi- 
tation prior  to  the  creation  of  the 
park.  Watch  for  apple  and  pear  trees 
long  in  need  of  pruning.  Paths  faintly 
outlined  in  spring  with  daffodils  lead 
your  eye  to  the  half  standing  fire- 
place and  chimney  which  used  to 
blaze  all  winter  long. 

Maps  and  information  are  avail- 
able at  the  park  office. 

Reed  Bingham  State  Park  near 
Adel  has  a  special  Nature  Trail  Area 
set  aside  for  the  interpretation  and 


study  of  the  10  different  plant  habi- 
tats represented  there.  You  can  ex- 
plore almost  three  miles  of  trails 
through  pitcher  plant  bogs,  cypress 
swamps  and  towering  magnolia  for- 
est. 

Sweetwater  Creek  State  Park,  15 
miles  west  of  Atlanta,  is  the  site  of  a 
textile  factory  burned  by  General 
Sherman's  troops  in  early  June, 
1864.  Most  of  the  brick  walls  still 
stand  and  are  a  destination  of  one  of 
the  trails  in  the  five  mile  network. 
Other  trails  lead  near  Indian  habita- 
tion sites  and  beside  the  cascading 
waters  of  Factory  Shoals.  (See  the 
September  1976  issue  of  Outdoors 
in  Georgia  for  a  detailed  description 
of  the  state  park.) 

Unicoi  State  Park  has  over  2.5 
miles  of  day  hiking  trails  on  its  1 ,000 
acres.  One  of  the  trails  leads  you  al- 
most completely  around  Unicoi  Lake. 
It  winds  most  of  the  way  under  the 
dark  green  foliage  of  the  mountain 
laurel  and  rosebay  rhododendron. 
Bottoms  Loop  Nature  Trail  is  1.4 
miles  long  and  leads  by  old  fields, 
former  homesites  and  working  beav- 
er ponds. 

The  Bartram  Trail  is  presently  a 
multi-state  system  which  includes 
much  of  the  area  along  Georgia's 
eastern  border  from  the  St.  Mary's 
River  to  Rabun  Bald  and  across 
Georgia's  mid-section  from  Augusta 
to  Columbus.  The  trail  is  currently 
under  study  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  as  a  potential 
National  Scenic  Trail.  (The  Appa- 
lachian Trail  is  the  only  National 
Scenic  Trail  in  the  eastern  U.S.  to- 
day.) Though  somewhat  disjunct  at 
this  point  the  Bartram  Trail  can  be 
hiked  (or  canoed  in  some,  places)  in 
any  of  several  sections  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bartram  Trail  Society, 
total  234  miles. 

There  are  many  trails  in  the  Chat- 
tahoochee National  Forest  other  than 
the  Appalachian  Trail.  There  is  in 
print  an  informative  book  entitled 
Hiking  Trails  in  the  Southern  Moun- 
tains which  details  locations  and  de- 
scriptions of  13  well-maintained,  yet 
little  used  trails  in  Georgia.  All  13 
are  in  Chattahoochee  National  For- 
est. I  will  not  attempt  to  duplicate 
the  fine  work  of  the  co-authors,  but 


I  will  list  trail  names,  locations  and 
lengths. 

Bartram  Trail  is  mentioned  in  the 
book  since  Georgia's  section  is  one 
of  the  longest  continuous  sections  of 
the  Bartram  Trail  System.  This  and 
the  following  two  trails  are  located 
near  Clayton,  Georgia.  This  eight  to 
nine  miles  is  primarily  a  ridge  top 
trail  between  Rabun  Bald  and  War- 
woman  Dell. 

Rabun  Bald  Trail  is  approximately 

I I  miles  long  from  the  vicinity  of 
Clayton  to  Rabun  Bald. 

Big  Ridge  Trail,  located  eight 
miles  east  of  Clayton,  is  a  four  mile 
long  trail  connecting  with  the  Bar- 
tram Trail  near  Rabun  Bald. 

Trail  to  Young  Harris  along  Wolf 
Pen  Ridge  meanders  from  the  Brass- 
town  Bald  parking  area  to  the  town 
of  Young  Harris  and  is  six  miles  long. 

Arkaguah  Trail,  5.5  miles  long, 
leads  from  Brasstown  Bald  parking 
lot  to  Track  Rock  Archaeological 
Area. 

Jack's  Knob  connects  to  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  from  Brasstown  Bald. 
It  is  five  miles  long. 

Yellow  Mountain  Trail,  about  15 
miles  north  of  Dahlonega,  is  a  2.5 
mile  long  trail  in  the  Cooper  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Area. 

Mill  Shoal  Trail  in  the  Cooper 
Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  is 
four  miles  long. 

Jack's  River  Trail.  This  and  the 
next  four  trails  are  within  the  34,000 
acre  Cohutta  Wilderness  Area  north- 
east of  Chatsworth.  Jack's  River 
Trail  is  1 1  miles  long  and  crosses 
the  Jack's  River  more  than  two  dozen 
times.  Plan  on  getting  your  feet  wet 
on  this  and  the  Conasauga  River 
Trail. 

Rough  Ridge  Trail  (7.5  miles) 
connects  with  the  Jack's  River  Trail. 

Chestnut  Creek  Trail  (2  miles) 
connects  with  the  Conasauga  River 
Trail. 

Tearbritches  Trail  (3.5  miles)  also 
connects  with  the  Conasauga  River 
Trail. 

Conasauga  River  Trail  (4.5  miles). 
By  hiking  the  previous  two  trails  and 
the  Conasauga  River  Trail  in  the 
middle,  a  challenging  overnight  hike 
can  be  accomplished.  I  followed  the 
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instructions  in  Hiking  Trails  in  the 
Southern  Mountains  and  found  them 
to  be  accurate  with  one  minor  ex- 
ception: the  co-authors  note  crossing 
the  river  nine  times — I  counted  18 
times  that  I  got  my  feet  wet.  Still,  it 
was  a  delightful  hike  despite  the 
lung-bursting  climb  to  the  top  of 
Bald  Mountain  on  the  Tearbritches 
Trail. 

Duncan  Ridge  Trail.  For  several 
years,  the  Georgia  Appalachian  Trail 
Club  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
have  been  working  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  long  distance  alterna- 
tive to  the  Appalachian  Trail.  The 
result  is  this  Duncan  Ridge  Trail, 
with  its  approximately  30  mile  route 
scheduled  for  completion  by  mid- 
summer, 1977. 

The  trail  connects  on  both  of  its 
ends  with  the  Appalachian  Trail  but 
is  accessible  at  several  places  along 
its  route.  Its  southern  connection  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  Three  Forks  about  six 


CHECKLIST  OF 

TRAILS 

Length/ 

Information 

County 

Nome 

Miles 

Code 

Location 

Cumberland  Island  Trails 

1-10 

(b) 

Camden 

Amicalola  Falls  State  Park 

1.5 

(a)    (h) 

Dawson 

Chattahoochee  River  State  Park 

2.5 

(a)   (h) 

Fulton 

Cloudland  Canyon  State  Park 

3.5 

(a)   (h) 

Dade 

F.  D.  Roosevelt  State  Park 

16 

(a)   (h)   (e) 

Harris 

Hard  Labor  Creek  State  Park 

10 

(a)   (h) 

Morgan 

Little  Ocmulgee  State  Park 

2.5 

(a)   (h) 

Wheeler 

Red  Top  Mountain  State  Park 

7 

(a)   (h) 

Bartow 

Reed  Bingham  State  Park 

2.8 

(a)   (h) 

Cook 

Sweetwater  Creek  State  Park 

5 

(a)   (h) 

Douglas 

Unicoi  State  Park 

2.5 

(a)   (h) 

White 

Bartram  Trail  (System) 

234 

(d) 

Statewide 

Bartram  Trail 

9 

(c)   (d)   (f) 

Rabun 

Rabun  Bald  Trail 

11 

(c)   (f) 

Rabun 

Big  Ridge  Trail 

4 

(c)   (f) 

Rabun 

Trail  to  Young  Harris 

6 

(c)   (f) 

Towns 

Arkaguah  Trail 

5.5 

(c)   (f) 

Towns 

Jack's  Knob  Trail 

5 

(c)   (f)   (g) 

Towns 

Yellow  Mountain  Trail 

2.5 

(c)   (f) 

Union 

Mill  Shoal  Trail 

4 

(c)   (f) 

Union 

Jack's  River  Trail 

11 

(c)   (f) 

Fannin 

Rough  Ridge  Trail 

7.5 

(c)   (f) 

Fannin 

Chestnut  Creek  Trail 

2 

(0  (f) 

Fannin 

Tearbritches  Trail 

3.5 

(c)   (f) 

Fannin 

Conasauga  River  Trail 

4.5 

(c)   (f) 

Fannin 

Duncan  Ridge  Trail 

30± 

(c)  (g) 

Union/Fannin 

Information  Codes: 

(a)   Georgia  Department  of 

(e) 

Pine 

Mountain  " 

frail  Association 

Natural  Resources 

P.O 

Box  1126 

Office  of  Information  and 

Tho 

maston,  Georgia  30286 

Education 

(f) 

Hiking  Trails  in 

the  Southern 

270  Washington  Street,  S.W 

Mountains 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30334 

by  J 

erry  Sullivan  and  Glenda 

(b)   Cumberland  Island  Nationa 

1 

Daniel 

Seashore 

Great  Lakes  Liv 

ing  Press 

P.O.  Box  806 

Suite  22 17-Tril 

june  Tower 

St.  Mary's,  Georgia  31558 

435  N.  Michigan  Avenue 

(c)   U.S.  Forest  Service 

Chicago,  Illinois  6061  1 

P.O.  Box  1437 

(g)   Georgia  Appal< 

achian  Trail  Club 

Gainesville,  Georgia  30501 

P.O 

Box  654 

(d)   Bartram  Trail  Society 

Atlc 

nta,  Georg 

a  30301 

6688  Marsh  Avenue 

(h) 

Indi 

vidual  State 

Park  Office 

Lithia  Springs,  Georgia  30057 

Address  and  information  available 

at  DNR's  Inforrr 

ation  Office 

miles  up  the  Appalachian  Trail  from 
Springer  Mountain.  The  northern 
junction  is  at  Slaughter  Gap  near 
Vogel  State  Park.  The  newly  cleared 
trail  is  blazed  with  blue  paint  on  trees 
and  rocks. 

Like  the  trail  it  is  intended  to  re- 
lieve, Duncan  Ridge  Trail  leads  on 
or  near  the  crest  of  its  namesake  for 
a  major  portion  of  the  trail's  length. 
There  are  not  any  shelters  on  the 
trail  nor  are  any  planned.  There  are 


plenty  of  places  for  pitching  a  tent  or 
two,  and  water  is  available  at  several 
springs  and  streams.  The  major  wa- 
terway crossed  is  the  Toccoa  River, 
and  it  is  spanned  by  a  260  foot  long 
suspension  bridge.  For  an  easy  four- 
day  hike,  a  demanding  weekender 
or  several  daytime  hikes,  the  Dun- 
can Ridge  Trail  is  the  first  major 
length  trail  in  Georgia  which  offers 
the  backpacker  a  long  distance  alter- 
native. ® 
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Outdoors  \t)  Georgia 


1976  BIG  FISH 


By  Aaron  Pass 

The  Georgia  Big  Fish  Contest  is 
an  annual  feature  co-sponsored  by 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine  and 
the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation.  The 
contest  has  two  main  purposes:  to 
develop  a  documented  freshwater 
record  list  for  the  state  and  to  pro- 
vide recognition  for  the  successful 
anglers. 


This  year's  winners  list  covers  the 
angling  season  of  1976.  Two  new 
state  records  were  broken  last  year. 
J.  B.  Suddeth  of  Thomaston  brought 
in  a  7  lb.  II V2  oz.  shoal  (Flint  River) 
bass  to  set  a  new  state  and  possibly 
a  new  world  record.  Charles  O.  Con- 
ley  of  Waycross  caught  a  16  lb. 
bowfin  to  establish  his  state  record. 

David  Presley  of  Etowah,  Tennes- 
see, took  honors  in  the  black  bass 
division  with  a  16  lb.  11  oz.  large- 
mouth  from  Lake  Chatuge.  M.  J. 
Gozdick's  3  lb.  11  oz.  white  bass 
won  for  him.  The  bream  category 


was  won  by  William  Johnson  of 
Redondo  Beach,  California  with  a 
2  lb.  13  oz.  redear  (shellcracker). 
John  Abernathy  of  Marietta  swept 
the  trout  category  with  a  15  lb.  13 
oz.  brown  trout  from  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River. 

Prizes,  consisting  of  rod  and  reel 
outfits  for  the  winning  anglers,  are 
provided  courtesy  of  the  Garcia  and 
Pflueger  Corporations.  In  addition, 
both  Garcia  and  Pflueger  provide 
revolving  trophies  for  the  winners  in 
the  black  bass  and  white  bass  cate- 
gories. 


1376  CONTEST  WINNERS 


Largemouth  Bass — Garcia  Trophy 

David  Presley— 16- 11  /Lake  Cha- 
tuge, March  27,  1976 

Thomas  R.  Alford  III— 14- 11 /Pri- 
vate Lake,  March  7,  1976 

Carl  M.  Ratliff,  Sr.— 1 3-8/Ocean 
Pond,  March  30,  1976 

Jack  L.  Breshears — 12-6Vi/Lake 
Hartwell,  March  8,  1976 

Jimmy  D.  Overstreet — 12-1/Lake 
Gayle,  March  10,  1976 

Mark  Sanders — 10-6/Poole's  Lake, 
February  14,  1976 

W.  Dean  Stowers — 10-0/Private 
Lake,  April  16,  1976 

Louis  Tuma,  Jr. — 10-0/Flying  S 
Lake,  February  21,  1976 

Spotted  Bass — no  entries 

Coosa  Bass — no  entries 

Smallmouth  Bass — no  entries 

Shoal  Bass  (also  Flint  River  Bass) 

John  B.  Suddeth— 7- 11 1/2 /Flint 
River,  April  4,  1976 

Barron  Andrews  —  7-8  Vi  /  Flint 
River,  February  28,  1976 

William  P.  Telts  —  5-  12V*  /Flint 
River,  October  6,  1976 

White  Bass — Pflueger  Trophy 

M.  J.  Gozdick— 3- 11 /Lake  Lanier, 
March  4,  1976 


(Mr.  Gozdick  also  caught  six 
other  White  Bass  above  the  three 
pound  minimum — 3-11,  3-7Vi, 
3-6,  3-41/2,  3-21/2,  3-1 V2.) 

Mike  Gozdick,  Sr. — 3-4/Lake  La- 
nier, March  22,  1976 

Striped  Bass 

William  Bryant— 22-8/Lake  Jack- 
son, April  23,  1976 

Bluegill 

J.  M.  White — 2-2/Private  Pond, 
August  4,  1976 

J.  Gary  Simmons — 1-1 5  V* /Lake 
Burton,  July  3,  1976 

Redear  Sunfish  (Shellcracker) 

William  Johnson  —  2-1 3 /Mountain 
View  Lake,  June  20,  1976 

Kirk  Kruger — 2-8/Lake  Burton, 
June  10,  1976 

Redbreast  Sunfish — no  entries 

Warmouth 

Jimmy  Harrell — 1-6/Private  Pond, 
June  5,  1976 

Black  Crappie — no  entries 

White  Crappie 

Gordon  L.  Harper  —  4-4/Cedar 
Grove  Lakes,  March  16,  1976 

Henry  M.  Hargett— 3-3/Flint  River, 
October  20,  1976 


Brook  Trout 

James  Gay — 3-1  (18  inches )/Ches- 
tatee  River,  March  7,  1976 

Rainbow  Trout — no  entries 

Brown  Trout 

John  Abernathy — 1 5-13(31  inches)/ 
Chattahoochee  River,  May  20, 
1976 

Yellow  Perch — no  entries 

Flathead  Catfish — no  entries 

Channel  Catfish 

W.  C.  Hinton— 30-2  (35%  inches)/ 
Private  Pond,  June  17,  1976 

Chain  Pickerel — no  entries 

Walleye 

Bo  Phillips — 7-4/Lake  Lanier,  Oc- 
tober 10,  1976 

Mike  Wheelock— 6-12 ]/4 /Lake  La- 
nier, November  29,  1976 

George  W.  Long — 5-0/Lake  Lanier, 
April  20,  1976 

Bowfin 

Charles  O.  Conley — 16-0/Stephen 
Foster  State  Park,  May  25,  1976 

Carp — no  entries 


*  1976  State  Records 


May  1977 
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Georgia 
Big  Fish 
Contest  Rules 


1.  Have  the  fish  weighed,  measured,  and 
entered  at  any  Game  and  Fish  Division  fish- 
eries management  office.  If  this  is  impossible, 
have  the  fish  weighed  on  a  certified  scale  in 
the  presence  of  two  witnesses.  Both  witnesses 
and  the  owner  of  the  scale  (if  not  a  witness) 
must  provide  an  address  and  phone  number. 
(If  the  fish  is  weighed  and  measured  at  a 
Game  and  Fish  Office,  the  verifying  official 
should    sign    the    blank.) 

2.  Witnesses  must  be  of  legal  age,  and  may 
not  be  members  of  the  entrant's  immediate 
family. 

3.  The  truth  of  the  entry  blank  must  be  at- 
tested before  a  qualified  officer  such  as  a 
notary  public,  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff, 
municipal     clerk,     postmaster,     member     of     a 


state  or  local  law  enforcement  agency,  or 
wildlife    ranger. 

4.  If  the  fish  is  not  weighed  and  measured 
at  a  Game  and  Fish  office,  the  fish  must  be 
frozen  whole  and  maintained  for  30  days 
from  the  date  of  postmark  on  the  entry  blank. 
This  is  for  identification  purposes.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  this  30-day  term  the  entrant  may 
assume  that  there  is  no  question,  and  may 
dispose  of  the  fish  in  whatever  manner  he 
desires. 

5.  No  fish  will  be  accepted  as  a  state  rec- 
ord unless  verified  by  a  Fisheries  Biologist. 

6.  Mounted  fish  are  not  suitable  for  identifi- 
cation. No  potential  state  record  or  contest 
winner  will  be  verified  after  it  has  been 
mounted. 

7.  Judges  reserve  the  right  to  inspect  any 
fish  entered  in  this  contest,  and  the  right  to 
take  any  fish  to  another  authority  for  identi- 
fication. Judges  reserve  the  right  to  disqualify 
any  entry  which  does  not  fulfill  the  rules  set 
forth. 

8.  The  judges  of  this  contest  are  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, the  Wildlife  Editor  of  Outdoors  in  Geor- 
gia  magazine,  and   Fisheries   Biologists  of  the 


PRINT  OR  TYPE  ALL  INFORMATION 


Kind  of  Fish_ 
Girth  


Weight 


Jbs. 


_ozs.  Length 


_in.   Bait  Used_ 


Type  Tackle_ 


Where   Caught   (name   of   lake   or    stream). 


Location  of  Lake  or  Stream  (county  or  nearest  town)_ 
Date  Caught 


Angler. 


Home  Address. 
City  and  State- 


Telephone  Numbers:  Business. 
Fishing  License  Number: 


Home. 


"I  hereby  swear  that  the  above  statements  are  true;  that  in  taking  this  fish  I  complied  with  the 
contest  rules  and  Georgia  State  Fishing  Regulations,  and  that  the  witnesses  hereto  saw  this  fish 
weighed  and  measured.  I  consent  to  the  use  of  my  name  in  connection  with  the  Georgia  Big  Fish 
Contest." 


(Signature  of  Angler) 

We,  the  undersigned,  witnessed  the  weighing  and  measuring  of  the  fish  described  above  and  verify 
the  weight  and  measurements  given. 

1.    Signature 

Address 


Phc 


2.     Signature- 
Address 


3.    Owner,  of  scale- 


Phone- 
Phone- 


Sworn  to  and  ascribed  before  me  this 


day  of_ 


_,  19_ 


Title:. 


(Signature  of  a  qualified  officer— see  rule  3) 
Send  all  entries  to:  Outdoors  in   Georgia,   Room  714,  270  Washington   Street,   Atlanta,   GA  30334. 


Game  and  Fish  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  Decisions  of  the  judges  will 
be   final. 

9.  Neither  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation,  nor 
any  of  their  designees  will  be  responsible  for 
loss  or  damage  to  fish  entered  in  this  contest. 

10.  Contest  prizes  from  Garcia  and  Pflueger 
will  be  awarded  annually  to:  the  largest 
largemouth  bass,  white  bass,  bream,  trout, 
and  the  holder  of  any  state  record  taken  in 
the   contest   year. 

11.  In  case  of  multiple  records  in  a  single 
season,  the  last  record  holder  for  that  year 
will  receive  the  prize.  All  record-breaking  en- 
tries will  be  identified  and  the  angler  awarded 
a   certificate. 

12.  The  name  of  the  annual  winners  in  the 
largemouth  and  white  bass  contest,  the 
weight  of  their  fish,  and  date  of  catch  will  be 
inscribed  on  trophies  kept  at  the  Atlanta  office 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

13.  Fish  caught  after  December  31  will  be 
entered  in  the  following  year's  contest.  Entries 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
fish   is  caught.  The  deadline  is  January   15. 

14.  There  is  no  entry  fee. 

15.  Any  angler,  resident  or  non-resident,  who 
holds  a  valid  Georgia  fishing  license,  may 
enter  the  contest  by  completing  the  official 
entry  form. 

16.  Fish  must  be  caught  on  sporting  tackle, 
and   be  hooked  and   landed   by  the  entrant. 

17.  Fish  must  be  caught  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  during  the  legal  angling  season  for 
the  species  taken,  and  in  observance  of  all 
pertinent    fishing    laws    and    regulations. 

18.  Any  angler  may  submit  as  many  entries 
as  he  wishes.  Certificates  will  be  awarded  for 
all  fish  surpassing  the  minimum  standards  in 
the  chart  regardless  of  the  year  caught,  but 
contest  prizes  will  be  awarded  only  in  the 
season  immediately  past.  In  the  event  of  a  tie, 
duplicate    awards    will    be   given. 

19.  A  clear,  sideview,  black  and-white  or 
color  photograph  of  the  fish,  preferably  with 
the  angler,  must  be  submitted  with  each  entry. 
This  photo  becomes  the  property  of  Outdoors 
in   Georgia. 

20.  Affidavits  should  be  mailed  to  Big  Fish 
Contest,  Outdoors  in  Georgia,  Room  714,  270 
Washington    Street,    Atlanta,    GA    30334. 


HOW  TO  MEASURE  A  FISH:  Girth 
should  be  measured  around  the  largest  part 
of  the  body  as  shown  in  diagram.  Length: 
Measure  along  a  flat  surface  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  mouth  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tail. 
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Region   I   & 

Rich  Fatora, 

Supervisor 
Robert  Klant 

Russ  England 


Kim  Primmer 


Region   III 

Don  Johnson, 
Supervisor 

Tim  Hess, 
Biologist 

Royce  Harrington 


Region   IV 

Wayne  Thomaston, 

Supervisor 
Les  Ager 

Frank  Ellis 


Route  13,  Box  322A 
Gainesville,  Georgia  30501 
(404)  532-5301 

Burton  Fish  Hatchery 
Route  1 

Clarkesville,  Georgia  30523 
(404)  947-3112 

Calhoun  Office 
P.O.  Box  519 
Calhoun,  Georgia  30701 
(404)  629-1259 


Route  2 

Social  Circle,  Ga.  30279 

(404)  557-2591 

McDuffie  Public  Fishing  Area 

Route  1 

Dearing,  Ga.  30808 

(404)  595-1619 


Route  3,  Box  7A 

Fort  Valley,  Ga.  31030 

(912)825-6354 

Manchester  Office 
Post  Office  Box  152 
Manchester,  Ga.  31816 
(404)  846-8448 


Region  V 

Russ  Ober 


Paul  Loska 
Tom  Scott 


Region  VI 

Dan  Holder, 

Supervisor 
Jerry  Germann 

Mike  Geihsler 


Jim  Nix 


Region   VII 

Carl  Hall, 

Supervisor 
John  Hornsby 


Bob  Rees 


2024  Newton  Road 
Albany,  Georgia  31701 
(912)439-4256 

Steve  Cocke  Fish  Hatchery 
Dawson,  Georgia  31742 
(912)995-4486 


P.O.  Drawer  1528 
Waycross,  Georgia  31501 
(912)283-6661 

Bowen  Mill  Hatchery 
Route  1 

Fitzgerald,  Georgia  31750 
(912)  423-2988 

Metter  Office 

P.O.  Box  358 

Metter,  Georgia  31439 

(912)685-6424 


Demeries  Creek  Office 

P.O.  Box  86 

Richmond  Hill,  Georgia  31324 

(912)727-2112 

Richmond  Hill  Hatchery 
Richmond  Hill,  Georgia  31324 
(912)  756-3691 


Minimum 
Weight  for 
Certificate 


World's 
Record 


10  lbs.     BASS,  LARGEMOUTH  22  lbs,  4  ozs. 

22  lbs.,  4  ozs.  — George  Perry 

Brunswick,  Montgomery  Lake, 

June  2,  1932 

Second— 17  lbs.,  14  czs.— Nickie  Rich, 

Marietta,  Chastain's  Lake, 

April  27,  1965 
5  lbs.     BASS,  SPOTTED  (KENTUCKY) 

8  lbs.,  10'  2  ozs. 

7  lbs.,  12  ozs.— Robert  Kincaid, 

Blue  Ridge,  Lake  Nottely, 

March  8,  1972 
5   lbs       BASS,  SMALLMOUTH  1 1  lbs.,  15  ozs. 

7  lbs.,  2  ozs -Jack  Hall, 

Cleveland,  TN,  Lake  Chatuge, 

March  28,  1973 
5   lbs.     BASS,  SHOAL  (FORMERLY 

"FLINT  RIVER''  No  Record* 

7  lbs.,  11 1/2  ozs.— John  B.  Suddeth, 

Thomaston,  Flint  River, 

April  4,  1976 

2  lbs.     BASS,   REDEYE   (COOSA)  6  lbs.,1/2  oz. 

2  lbs.,  10  ozs.— John  R.  Cockburn,  Jr., 
Dalton,  Jacks  River, 

July  4,  1967 

3  lbs.     BASS,  WHITE  5  lbs.,  5  ozs. 

5  lbs.,  1   oz.-J.  M.  Hobbins, 

Atlanta,  Loke  Lanier, 

June  16,  1971 
20  lbs.     BASS,  STRIPED  72  lbs. 

63  Ibs.-Kelley  A.  Ward, 

Dublin,  Oconee  River, 

May  30,  1967 
1 1/2  lbs.    BLUEGILL  4  lbs,  12  ozs. 

3  lbs.,  5  ozs.— P.  F.  Gumm, 
Atlanta,  Shamrock  Lake, 
July  19,  1972 


Minimum 
Weight  for 
Certificate 


World's 
Record 


2   lbs. 


SUNFISH,  REDEAR  (SHELLCRACKER) 

4  lbs.,  8  ozs. 
3  lbs.,  6  ozs.— Terry  Sapp, 
Macon,  Ocmulgee  River, 
July  3,  1975 


1V4  lbs. 


No  Record 


2  lbs. 


SUNFISH   REDBREAST 

1  lb.,  4  ozs.— Drew  Dorminy, 
Waycross,  Satilla  River 
October  13,  1972 

1    lb.     WARMOUTH 

2  lbs.— Carlton  Robbins, 
Sylvania,  Private  Pond, 
May  4,  1974 

3  lbs.     CRAPPIE,  BLACK 
4  lbs.,  4  ozs.— Tie: 
Shirley  Lavender,  Athens, 
Acree's  Lake,  June  1,  1971 
Steve  Cheek,  East  Point, 
Lake  Spivey,  March,  1975 

3  lbs.     CRAPPIE,  WHITE 

4  lbs.,  11   ozs.— Lewis  I.  Little 
Macon,  Brickyard  Lake, 
May  31,  1972 

15"  or     TROUT,  BROOK  14  lbs,  8  ozs. 

2   lbs.     5  lbs.,  5  ozs.— James  Harper, 
Austell,  Waters  Creek, 
September  3,  1973 

18"  or     TROUT,  BROWN  39  lbs.,  8  ozs. 

5   lbs.      18  lbs.,  3  ozs. -William  M  lowery, 
Marietta,  Rock  Creek, 
May  6,  1967 


5  lbs. 


5  lbs.,  3  ozs. 


24"   or     TROUT,   RAINBOW 


lbs.      12  lbs.,  4  ozs.-John  Whitaker, 
Ellijay,  Coosawattee  River, 
May  31,  1966 


42  lbs.,  2  ozs. 


l'/2  lbs. 


PERCH,   YELLOW 

No  Official  State  Record 


4  lbs.,  3'/2  ozs. 


Minimum 
Weight  for 
Certificate 


World's 
Record 

25  lbs. 


5   lbs.      WALLEYE 

11   lbs.  — Steven  Kenny, 
Atlanta,  Lake  Burton, 
April  13,  1963 
15   lbs.     CATFISH,  CHANNEL  58  lbs. 

4  lbs.,  12  ozs. -Bobby  M.  Smithwick, 
Vidalia,  Altamaha  River, 
May  18,  1972 

15   lbs.     CATFISH,   FLATHEAD  76  lbs. 

51   lbs.,  15  ozs.-Hoyt  McDaniel, 
Suches,  Lake  Nottely, 
June  2,  1969 


69  lbs.,  15  ozs. 


Any  MUSKELLUNGE 

Weight    38  lbs.— Rube  Golden, 

Atlanta,  Blue  Ridge  Lake, 

June,  1957 


5   lbs.      PICKEREL,  CHAIN  (JACKFISH) 

9  lbs.,  6  ozs. 
9  lbs.,  6  ozs.— Baxley  McQuaig,  Jr., 
Homerville, 
February,  1961 


8   lbs.      BOWFIN 


19  lbs.,  12  ozs. 


20   lbs. 


15   lbs. 


16  lbs.,  Charles  O.  Conley, 
Stephen  Foster  State  Park, 
May  25,  1976 

CARP  55  lbs.,  5  ozs. 

35  lbs.,  12  ozs.— Rev.  Donald  Clark, 
Locust  Grove,  lake  Jackson, 
1972 


GAR,  LONG  NOSE 

No  Official  State  Record 


50  lbs.,  5  ozs. 


May  1977 
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edited  by  Bill  Hammack 


RANGERS   LEAD   RESCUE 
EFFORT  FOR  BEACHED  WHALE 

by  Jingle  Davis 

A  young  Atlanta  couple  was  wandering  down  Jekyll 
Island  beach  on  a  recent  Sunday  morning,  enjoying  the 
foggy  dawn  solitude  and  looking  for  interesting  bits  of 
flotsam  which  might  have  washed  ashore  on  the  early 
high  tide. 

What  Faye  Allen  and  Robert  Burgess  found  was  a 
14-foot  pilot  whale,  struggling  in  the  edge  of  the  surf. 
Although  the  water  temperature  was  barely  above  50 
degrees,  the  two  waded  in  and  managed  to  pull  the 
1,000-pound  mammal  to  deeper  water.  The  whale 
promptly  swam  back  to  the  shallows.  Again  they  tried 
to  guide  him  out  ot  sea,  but  again,  the  whale  returned. 

The  couple  ran  to  a  nearby  motel  to  report  their  find. 
Conservation  Rangers  from  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources'  Game  and  Fish  Division  in  Brunswick  were 
called  to  assist  in  rescue  attempts.  By  the  time  Rangers 
Bob  Brown,  Chip  Bright  and  Ron  Wilson  arrived,  the 
tide  had  already  dropped  and  the  whale  was  stranded 
on  the  beach.  They  immediately  called  Marineland,  in 


St.  Augustine,  Florida,  asking  that  a  truck  be  sent  to 
pick  up  the  whale.  Then  they  began  efforts  to  keep  the 
whale  alive  and  in  good  shape  until  the  truck  arrived. 

Wrapping  the  animal  in  wet  blankets  to  keep  its  skin 
from  drying,  the  rangers  took  turns  relaying  buckets 
of  seawater  to  pour  over  the  animal.  They  scooped  out 
a  trench  around  the  animal's  blow  hole  to  prevent  sand 
or  water  from  clogging  the  breathing  apparatus. 

Although  the  day  was  damp  and  cold  and  not  ideal 
for  beach  strolling,  word  of  the  whale  traveled  quickly 
and  onlookers  came  in  droves  to  stand  and  stare,  ask- 
ing questions  and  taking  photographs  and  offering 
help. 

Conservation  Sergeant  Woody  Hinton  and  Ranger 
Frank  Matthis  arrived  to  take  their  turns  with  the 
bucket  brigade  and  to  help  load  the  whale  when  the 
truck  showed  up.  Marineland's  Curator  Robert  L. 
Jenkins  and  his  assistant  got  to  the  stranding  site  about 
1:30  p.m.,  confirming  the  whale's  identity  as  an  adult 
male  short-finned  pilot  whale,  Globicephala  macro- 
hyncla.  They  checked  temperature  and  respiration,  ap- 
plied antiseptic  to  a  small  cut  on  the  whale's  left  fluke, 
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then  rolled  the  animal  to  an  upright  position.  The 
Marineland  truck,  a  standard-sized  pickup,  was  not 
equipped  for  lifting,  and  Bob  Anderson  of  the  Jekyll 
Island  Authority  volunteered  to  call  a  state  towing 
vehicle  to  hoist  the  large  creature  on  board. 

The  first  tow  truck  proved  unequal  to  the  task— the 
truck's  front  wheels  left  the  ground  when  the  whale 
was  hoisted  off  the  beach.  A  larger  tow  truck  managed 
to  lift  the  whale  into  the  foam  rubber  padded  bed  of 
the  Marineland  pickup.  Since  the  animal  was  a  good 
deal  longer  than  the  bed,  a  sheet  of  plywood  was 
slipped  underneath  the  animal  to  keep  its  tail  from 
dragging  the  ground.  The  truck  left  for  Marineland 
around  4:15  p.m.  scheduled  to  make  stops  at  frequent 
intervals  during  the  two  and  a  half  hour  trip  to  keep 
the  whale  wet. 

The  animal  died  shortly  before  the  truck  reached 
Marineland.  Jenkins,  who  performed  an  autopsy  to 
determine  the  cause  of  death,  said  it  probably  resulted 
from  hemorrhages  in  the  respiratory  system  and  the 
trauma  resulting  from  stranding. 

Scientists  such  as  Jenkins  are  still  not  sure  why 
whales  occasionally  beach  themselves,  nor  did  the 
autopsy  show  why  the  pilot  whale  on  Jekyll  Island 
came  ashore.  About  200  of  his  kind  beached  in  the 
Mayport  area  of  Florida  in  February,  and  ten  or  twelve 
of  the  gentle  giants  were  recently  reported  on  the 
beach  of  Cumberland  Island  National  Seashore,  south 
of  Jekyll.  None  survived. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  INSTITUTES 
SCHEDULED  FOR  TEACHERS 

Environmental  Education  Institutes  will  be  held  again 
this  year  at  Shorter  College  in  Rome  (June  6-24)  and 
Valdosta  State  College  (June  13-July  1)  giving  Georgia 
teachers  the  opportunity  to  earn  college  credit  while 
participating  in  one  of  the  oldest  natural  resource  edu- 
cation programs  offered  in  the  state. 

The  three-week  institutes  have  been  attended  by 
about  1,000  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers 
since  they  were  first  held  in  1966.  Dr.  Philip  Greear  of 
Shorter  and  Dr.  Clyde  Connell  of  Valdosta  State  have 
been  instrumental  in  guaranteeing  the  success  of  these 
environmental  training  programs. 

This  course  of  intensive  environmental  training  car- 
ries 1  0  quarter  hours  of  college  credit,  for  either  gradu- 
ate or  undergraduate  objectives.  For  further  informa- 
tion about  the  institute  of  your  choice,  get  in  touch  with: 
Dr.  Philip  Greear,  Box  2,  Shorter  College,  Rome,  Geor- 
gia 301 61 ,  or  Dr.  Clyde  Connell,  Valdosta  State  College, 
Valdosta,  Georgia  31601. 

SPECIAL  OLYMPICS  MEET 

On  May  20  and  21,  DeKalb  Community  College  will 
host  the  Special  Olympics  state  competition  in  track  and 
field. 
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Special  Olympics,  established  in  1968,  was  the  first 
organized  recreation  program  in  the  U.S.  for  the  men- 
tally retarded.  Georgia's  program  was  founded  in 
1970,  and  it  now  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 
Special  Olympics  is  administered  in  Georgia  through 
DNR's  Office  of  Planning  and  Research. 

The  program's  strength  comes  from  local  community 
support  and  interest.  Athletes  in  these  local  programs 
participate  in  track  and  field,  volleyball,  bowling,  floor 
hockey,  basketball  and  swimming. 

State  meets  for  all  these  events  are  scheduled 
throughout  the  year,  at  various  places  around  the 
state.  Susan  Burdick,  state  director  of  Georgia's  pro- 
gram, explained,  "We  spread  out  the  competition  to 
help  make  Special  Olympics  a  complete  year-round 
program.  We're  trying  to  encourage  continuing  partici- 
pation in  local  communities." 

Already  this  year  the  volleyball  competition  has 
taken  place  in  Macon;  bowling  in  Marietta;  floor  hockey 
in  Carrollton;  basketball  at  Fort  Benning.  And  the 
swimming  meet  will  be  held  next  September. 

Ms.  Burdick  said,  "For  many  of  these  athletes  it's 
their  first  time  away  from  home.  These  meets  teach 
them  about  the  thrill  of  competing,  plus  the  experience 
of  a  trip." 

The  athletes  in  the  Special  Olympics  program  are  all 
winners  in  their  own  way— just  because  they  try.  The 
retarded  have  always  been  told  that  they  couldn't 
make  it.  Special  Olympics  lets  them  prove  that  they  can. 
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Shrimpers'  Crisis 
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In  January  of  this  year,  DNR  biologists  be- 
gan to  report  dead  shrimp  near  Georgia's  shore. 
There  was  no  mystery;  the  reason  the  shrimp 
were  dead  was  obvious.  January  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  most  severe  winter  ever  recorded 
in  Georgia.  The  waters  were  too  cold  for  our 
shrimp  to  tolerate.  They  died.  And  with  them 
died  this  year's  crop  of  shrimp — bringing  to  a 
halt  local  shrimping. 

By  April  it  was  clear  that  emergency  mea- 
sures had  to  be  taken  by  Joe  Tanner,  Commis- 
sioner, and  the  Board  of  Natural  Resources.  A 
sequence  of  emergency  measures  went  into  ef- 
fect: first,  a  postponement  of  opening  the  inside 
waters,  then  a  banning  of  shrimping  inside  the 
three-mile  limit,  followed  by  a  banning  of  any 
kind  of  power  drawn  nets.  The  white  shrimp 
was  almost  gone.  The  pitiful  few  remaining  were 
extremely  important  as  brood  stock  for  the  fu- 
ture. Finally  even  hand  drawn  beach  seines 
were  banned.  "It  is  to  the  point  where  each  roe 
white  shrimp,  each  one,  is  important  to  us,"  said 
Commissioner  Tanner. 

But  banning  beach  seines  and  such  actions  do 
little  to  pay  grocery  bills,  insurance  premiums, 
or  boat  loans.  Georgia  shrimpers  and  the  shrimp- 
ing industry  were  in  a  disaster.  Hundreds  of  in- 
dependent, hard  working  seamen  were  faced 
with  bankruptcy. 

Governor  George  Busbee  proposed  to  Presi- 
dent Carter  that  the  six  coastal  counties  of  Geor- 
gia be  declared  a  major  disaster  area — qualify- 
ing the  shrimpers  and  certain  others  for  long- 
term  loans  and  additional  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits.  Commissioner  Tanner  and 
others  met  with  the  Federal  Disaster  Aid  Admin- 
istration to  explain  the  details  of  the  shrimp 
crisis.  Governor  Busbee  sent  Jack  Burris,  a  top 
aide,  to  work  with  the  White  House  in  the  devel- 
opments. 


All  the  while,  government  geared  up.  With  the 
instructions  of  the  Governor,  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia pooled  their  shrimp  experts  to  monitor  the 
situation.  Commissioner  Tanner  met  with 
shrimpers,  bankers  and  others  who  felt  the 
crisis  most  severely. 

Other  state  departments,  Labor,  Civil  De- 
fense, Human  Resources,  Office  of  Planning  and 
Budget,  all  teamed  their  efforts  to  attack  the 
crisis.  Biologists,  planners,  information  officers, 
all  worked  with  policy  makers  day  and  night  to 
understand  the  situation  and  to  give  the  shrimp- 
ers a  helping  hand. 

On  Wednesday,  June  1,  at  11  p.m.,  President 
Carter  declared  the  shrimp  crisis  a  major  disas- 
ter. Aid  went  into  effect  immediately;  some  16 
million  dollars — not  a  welfare  project,  but  a 
series  of  enlightened  business  loans  to  business- 
men with  full  expectations  of  paying  such  loans 
back — were  set  aside  as  aid. 

But  the  crisis  continues.  And  the  crisis  teaches 
us  daily  that,  for  all  of  our  modern  technology, 
we  are  totally,  completely  dependent  on  nature. 
It  is  good  that  governments,  acting  cooperative- 
ly, can  partially  relieve  economic  disaster.  It 
may  even  be  better  that  government  scientists, 
acting  in  concert,  will  at  last  learn  something 
about  the  nature  of  that  gourmet's  delight — 
Panaius  setiferus,  the  good  ole  Georgia  White 
Shrimp. 
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TRAINING 
BIRD  DOG 


PUPPIES 


By  Bill  Morehead 
Photography  by  Bob  Busby 


"You  know,  I  think  the  best  way  to 
get  a  good  hunting  dog  these  days  is 
to  get  a  pup  and  train  him  yourself," 
said  my  friend  as  he  finished  his  third 
cup  of  coffee.  We  had  spent  the  better 
part  of  the  morning  cussing  and  dis- 
cussing bird  dogs. 

If  you  are  a  bird  hunter,  you've 
heard  these  discussions  all  your  life: 
"There  aren't  enough  birds  around 
any  more  to  train  a  dog,"  followed 
by,  "I've  spent  more  money  on  dogs 
than  I  have  on  the  house  mortgage, 
and  I  still  don't  have  a  decent  hunter," 
which  is  inevitably  followed  by  tales 
of  bad  dogs  getting  worse,  good  dogs 
going  bad,  and  always,  always  Ole 
Nellie  —  Granddaddy's  dog  who 
pointed,  backed,  retrieved  and  sau- 
teed  quail. 

Most  of  the  guys  around  the  table 
were  similar.  That  is,  all  loved  quail/ 
woodcock  hunting,  none  were  landed 
gentry,  and  all  had  jobs  that  took 
them  away  from  their  sport  most  of 
the  time.  All  paid  good  money  for 


dogs,  guns  and  hunting  opportunities, 
and  none  was  satisfied  with  what  he 
was  getting  in  return. 

I  thought  of  my  own  situation. 
There  were  times  last  year  when  my 
three-year  old  female  Brittany  didn't 
seem  to  know  her  name.  There  were 
times  when  she  didn't  hold  her  point. 
There  were  times  when  she  didn't 
come  when  called  and  seemed  to  hunt 
on  her  own — for  herself.  There  were 
times  when  she  didn't  seem  to  want  to 
hunt  at  all. 

But  my  dog,  for  all  her  faults  (and 
most  of  her  faults  have  to  do  with  her 
owner,  and  not  her)  hunts  well  most 
of  the  time.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  reason  for  that — my  dog, 
unlike  her  owner,  has  a  certified  pedi- 
gree, comes  from  champions,  was 
bred  to  hunt  and,  in  general,  carries 
on  well  under  the  burden  of  having  an 
amateur  (me)  as  a  master. 

And  before  you  turn  up  your  nose 
at  me  and  my  confessions,  ask  your- 
self, does  your  bird  dog  always  obey 


commands,  does  he  or  she  always 
hold  staunch  to  point?  I  didn't  think 
so. 

Scene  Changes:  We  are  no  longer 
in  a  small  coffee  shop  with  a  bunch 
of  average  guys.  We  are  now  in  high 
cotton.  We  are  sitting  in  the  eating 
room  of  the  South  Dougherty  Recrea- 
tion Center,  having  lunch  with  pro- 
fessional dog  owners,  trainers  and 
handlers. 

We  are  barely  sitting,  though,  for 
we  have  been  riding  horses  two  days 
in  the  Sixth  Annual  Open  Shooting 
Dog  Classic  Field  Trial,  sponsored  by 
the  Southern  Field  Trial  Club  in  Al- 
bany. While  we  are  eating,  waiting  for 
the  afternoon  braces  to  run,  there  is  a 
national  quail  seminar  going  on  at  the 
Holiday  Inn  in  downtown  Albany, 
Georgia.  Also  while  we  are  eating, 
the  news  is  coming  in  from  the  Na- 
tional Championship  being  held  at 
Grand  Junction,  Tennessee. 

We  are  being  virtually  bathed  in 
the  heady  nectars  of  moneyed  sport 
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in  this  apogee  of  quail  heaven.  Han- 
dlers are  here  from  all  over  North 
America,  more  arriving  each  day 
from  another  field  trial  in  Alabama 
and  from  the  big  one  in  Grand  Junc- 
tion. 

The  field  trial  judges  are  clad  in 
tweed  coats  and  high  top  boots.  Most 
gallery  members  have  had  their  own 
mounts  trucked  in.  Some  visitors  (in- 
cluding me)  were  nonchalantly  loaned 
horses  from  one  of  the  20,000  acre 
quail  plantations  adjoining. 

Quail  season  ended  yesterday.  To- 
day, the  plantation  superintendents 
are  busily  burning  off  tracts — man- 
aging these  plantations  strictly  for 
quail  with  equal  or  greater  ferocity 
than  foresters  use  for  pine  trees.  Be- 
hind me  as  I  eat  lunch  are  framed 
and  signed  photographs  of  President 
Dwight  Eisenhower  quail  hunting. 
There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  peanut  farmer  down  the 
road  a  ways  will  have  time  to  bird 
hunt.  Seems  he's  taken  up  a  new 
residence  and  job  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

As  I  say,  I  was  in  high  cotton.  And 
the  highest  cotton  was  in  the  kennels, 
where  61  sure-fire  birders  were 
poised,  eager  to  win  their  owners 
part  of  the  $3500  total  prize  money. 

In  the  first  day  and  a  half  of  the 
trial,  some  dogs  had  "done  good," 
some  had  not.  Most  were  waiting 
their  turn.  The  conversation  around 
lunch  turned  toward  raising  puppies. 
The  people  doing  the  talking  were 
professional  dog  trainers  and  han- 
dlers. They  make  their  living  at  it, 
from  the  Canadian  steppes  in  the 
summer  to  the  Georgia  quail  field  in 
the  autumn.  These  people  are  dog 
people,  and  the  money  they  put  in  the 
bank  depends  not  on  their  perform- 
ance but  on  the  performance  of  their 
dogs.  You  better  believe  I  listened. 

Topic:  Should  you  have  a  kennel 
dog?  Comment:  Only  if  you  want  to 
turn  a  fine  potential  into  a  fair  per- 
formance, or  a  good  dog  into  a  lousy 
one. 

Topic:  How  to  care  for  a  puppy? 
Comment:  Love  him,  take  him  every- 
where with  you.  Only  when  you  hear, 
"Here  comes  Joe  with  that  damn  nui- 
sance puppy,"  are  you  doing  an  ade- 
quate job. 


Topic:  How  to  train  a  bird  dog? 
Comment:  Put  him  on  birds,  birds, 
birds.  Wild  birds  are  best,  pen-raised 
birds  are  next,  then  pigeons,  bird 
wings.  Work  him,  work  him,  work 
him. 

Topic:  How  to  have  a  fine  bird 
dog?  The  same  way  you  have  a  fine 
bank  account:  find  out  how  to  do  it 
right,  then  do  it!  There  is  no  easy 
way. 

These  comments,  from  average 
Joes  at  the  coffee  shop  to  the  intense 


competition  at  the  high  cotton  field 
trial,  intrigued  me  the  most.  O.K., 
let's  set  out  to  find  the  right  way,  and 
then  try  to  put  it  into  effect. 

One  of  the  handlers  at  Albany  that 
impressed  me  was  Harold  Ray,  train- 
er and  handler  of  Smith  Kennels, 
Waynesboro,  Georgia.  Harold  Ray 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  reared 
on  a  dairy  farm  in  Maryland.  For  16 
years  he  has  been  a  dog  trainer  and 
handler  in  Waynesboro.  He  and  his 
wife,   Sherry,   ride   the   circuit  from 
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Canada  in  the  spring  and  summer  to 
the  southern  trials  in  the  fall  and 
winter. 

I  interviewed  Ray  concerning  this 
business  of  finding  out  how  to  do  it 
right,  then  doing  it.  Here  are  his 
answers: 

OIG:  What  should  I  look  for  in  a 
puppy? 

HAROLD  RAY:  Good  breeding, 
good  blood;  conformation  brightness, 
not  necessarily  hyperactivity.  Look 
for  "smarts,"  intelligence,  style.  Look 
for  tail  placement.  The  tails  should 
not  be  placed  too  high  or  too  low  on 
the  dog;  tail  placement  will  affect  the 
dog's  gait. 

OIG:  What  is  the  best  time  after 
whelping  to  pick  out  a  puppy? 

HAROLD  RAY:  I  would  not  at- 
tempt to  select  a  bird  dog  puppy  be- 
fore he  or  she  is  four  months  old. 
Picking  a  puppy  who  is  only  six 
weeks  old  is  really  grabbing  in  the 
dark.  Picking  one  who  is  at  least  four 


months  old  permits  the  buyer  to  check 
the  puppy  out  on  pen-raised  birds 
and  to  tell  something  about  nose  and 
style. 

OIG:  Should  I  pick  a  male  or  fe- 
male puppy? 

HAROLD  RAY:  It  really  doesn't 
matter,  but  for  the  average  hunter,  I 
would  recommend  a  male  puppy. 
There  is  a  reason  for  this;  if  a  female 
comes  in  heat  during  hunting  season 
there  could  be  problems,  and  not  just 
with  mongrel  mating.  A  dog's  normal 
temperature  is  101  degrees,  but  dur- 
ing ovulation  a  female's  normal  tem- 
perature is  around  102  degrees.  If  the 
weather  is  hot,  the  female's  tempera- 
ture could  zoom  up  quickly  and  hurt 
the  dog.  This  must  be  watched,  and 
the  average  guy  just  doesn't  have  the 
time  or  inclination.  Also,  when  a  fe- 
male is  in  heat,  she  may  become  very 
erratic  and  not  want  to  hunt  at  all. 
For  pure  convenience,  I  would  rec- 
ommend the  average  guy  buy  a  male 


puppy. 

OIG:  What  are  the  seller's  respon- 
sibilities in  the  sale  of  a  puppy? 

HAROLD  RAY:  Certainly  the 
seller  should  document  the  puppy  and 
should  provide  full  and  complete 
documentation  on  the  pup's  ances- 
try. Further,  I  wouldn't  buy  a  puppy 
from  a  seller  who  wouldn't  or 
couldn't  provide  me  with  a  full  dis- 
closure on  the  shot  record  and  worm 
treatment. 

OIG:  What  are  the  buyer's  respon- 
sibilities in  the  sale  of  a  puppy? 

HAROLD  RAY:  Let  the  buyer 
beware.  He  should  know  what  he 
wants  before  he  goes  looking  and 
shouldn't  change  his  mind  at  the  ken- 
nel. If  he  does,  he  should  not  blame 
the  seller.  Buying  a  puppy  from  a 
reputable  seller  is  always  the  best  bet. 
Most  of  the  real  agony  in  buying  a 
puppy  who  gets  sick  and  dies  really 
comes  from  buying  a  "country  dog" 
— a  dog  who  is  allowed  to  run  loose, 
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whose  owner  doesn't  know  how  to 
care  properly  for  her.  Her  puppies 
may  look  good  but  may  really  be 
damaged.  The  most  important  thing 
in  buying  a  puppy  is:  get  good  stock; 
get  it  when  you  can  tell  something 
about  it;  get  it  in  a  healthy  state. 

OIG:  Speaking  of  puppy  health, 
should  the  average  owner  care  for 
his  puppy  himself,  or  should  he  rely 
heavily  on  a  veterinarian  for  such 
care? 

HAROLD  RAY:  Some  health  care 
you  should  leave  to  a  licensed  veteri- 
narian. Rabies  shots,  de-worming  a 
heavily  infested  puppy,  things  like 
that.  But  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  health  care  you  can  give 
your  own  dog.  For  example,  I  firmly 
believe  in  giving  dogs  stereocaricides 
with  meals.  I  do  this  with  my  dogs 
1 2  months  out  of  the  year.  This  really 


protects  against  worms — I  haven't 
had  a  worm  problem  with  our  dogs 
in  three  years. 

OIG:  What  are  the  proper  feeding 
techniques  and  times  for  a  puppy? 

HAROLD  RAY:  Up  to  six  weeks 
old,  we  feed  our  puppies  three  to 
four  times  a  day.  We  select  a  good 
puppy  chow,  add  condensed  milk 
with  water. 

From  six  weeks  to  five  months,  we 
feed  them  three  times  daily,  and  we 
feed  them  'what  they  eat,'  that  is,  we 
monitor  how  much  they  consume  and 
are  careful  not  to  over  feed  them. 

At  or  around  six  months  we  drop 
the  feeding  periods  to  once  a  day.  I 
prefer  to  feed  our  dogs  in  the  eve- 
ning— especially  in  the  hot  summer 
months.  Other  people  say  to  feed 
them  in  the  morning,  but  I  prefer  eve- 
ning feeding  periods. 


OIG:  What  are  the  necessary  hous- 
ing requirements  for  a  puppy? 

HAROLD  RAY:  A  decent  kennel 
house  that  is  tended  to.  If  you  can't 
clean  out  a  doghouse,  get  rid  of  your 
dog.  You  don't  care  enough  about 
your  dog  to  have  a  good  one,  any- 
how. 

This  may  interest  you.  I  prefer  to 
have  my  dogs  have  a  dirt  run.  If  you 
give  your  dogs  stereocaricides,  you 
really  solve  the  worm  problem.  There 
is  a  good  reason  for  using  a  dirt  run. 
We  have  learned  through  hard  ex- 
perience that  any  other  type  run — 
concrete,  linoleum,  or  wood — can 
and  does  cause  deformities  in  dogs' 
feet.  This  can  really  cause  you  trou- 
ble when  the  puppy  grows  up  and 
begins  to  hunt. 

Dirt  is  natural  to  a  dog's  feet,  and 
once  you've  solved  the  problem  of 
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worms  through  stereocaricides, 
you've  no  reason  to  let  the  dog  not 
run  on  dirt. 

OIG:  What  are  the  necessary  emo- 
tional requirements  for  a  puppy? 

HAROLD  RAY:  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  a  new  puppy  be  handled  by 
his  trainer  or  master  as  much  and  as 
often  as  possible.  One  way  I  do  this 
is  to  tie  the  puppy  out  near  where  I 
am  working  all  day.  That  way,  when- 
ever I  come  near  him,  I  pet  him,  call 
him  by  name,  stroke  him,  give  him 
plenty  of  attention. 

For  the  average  hunter,  there  is  no 


way  to  give  a  new  puppy  too  much 
attention.  There  is  no  danger  at  all  in 
'spoiling'  the  puppy.  What  you  are 
doing  is  making  the  puppy  love  you, 
crave  your  affection,  be  relaxed  and 
happy  with  you.  It  also  gives  you  the 
greatest  opportunity  to  get  to  know 
the  puppy. 

I  don't  mean  that  you  should  tie 
the  puppy  and  leave  him  tied,  I  mean 
you  should  put  the  puppy  in  a  place 
where  he  daily — several  times  a  day 
— receives  a  lot  of  attention.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  playing  with  the 
puppy — letting  him  loose  around  the 


yard,  walking  with  him,  on  or  with- 
out a  lead. 

This  should  be  done  as  often  as 
possible,  but  never,  never  let  the 
puppy  go  off  in  the  woods  to  self- 
hunt,  hunt  alone.  A  puppy  can  learn 
more  bad  habits  by  hunting  alone  for 
a  month  than  you  can  correct  in  a 
year. 

During  this  period,  from  the  time 
you  get  this  puppy  until  he's  six 
months  old,  you  should  teach  him  his 
name,  the  meaning  of  "no,"  to  come 
and  to  sit.  These  commands  are  vital 
to  any  future  training  of  your  puppy. 

For  the  first  six  months,  you'll  get 
a  lot  further  down  the  road  by  letting 
the  puppy  associate  you  with  love 
and  fun  than  with  any  other  tech- 
nique. 

OIG:  One  final  question,  what 
puppy  books  can  you  recommend? 

HAROLD  RAY:  Puppy  books  are 
fine  things  to  read,  but  I'd  rather  sug- 
gest that  you  don't  spend  your  time 
reading,  but  playing  with  your  puppy. 

For  the  first  six  months,  remember, 
the  finest  thing  you  can  do  for  your 
dog  is  to  give  him  an  environment  in 
which  he  can  grow  as  fast  and  as 
healthy  as  possible.  The  second  thing 
is  to  provide  optimum  exercise  for 
your  puppy,  but  not  too  much  exer- 
cise. You  can  give  him  too  much,  and 
this  will  hurt  him,  now  and  for  the 
future. 

The  first  six  months  is  a  time  for 
childhood  for  the  puppy — you  should 
do  everything  possible  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  puppy  associates  you 
with  fun,  that  he  understands  the 
basic  commands,  and  that  he  gets 
ready  to  spend  his  second  six  months 
learning  field  techniques. 

(Harold  Ray's  address  is  Rt.  2, 
Box  133-A,  Waynesboro,  Ga.)      (§) 
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Crashing  Utility  Boa 


By  Mike  Gillen 

Art  by  Michael  Nunn 


.  he  bateau,  or  riverboat  as  it  was  sometimes 
called,  was  a  long,  narrow,  flat-bottomed  craft 
designed  primarily  for  use  on  rivers,  as  it  was 
good  for  navigating  through  rocky  shoals. 

The  bateau  was  in  its  prime  from  before  the 
turn  of  the  century  until  as  late  as  the  1930s. 
But  as  time  changed,  and  needs  changed,  it 
slowly  vanished  from  the  scene.  And  it  vanished 
almost  without  notice.  The  bateau,  which 
served  men  well  in  Georgia  for  perhaps  a 
hundred  years,  simply  outlived  its  usefulness. 
Fussell  Chalker,  author  of  Pioneer  Days  Along 
the  Ocmulgee,  summed  it  up  well  when  he 
wrote  to  me  recently: 

"I  was  .  .  .  surprised  that  you  are  having 
trouble  in  locating  them.  Time  has  a  way  of 
slipping  up  on  us  and  changing  our  ways  so 
that  I  had  not  realized  how  non-existent 
they  have  become,  for  I  have  known  them 
and  taken  them  for  granted  all  of  my  life.  It 
is  hard  to  realize  that  still  another  era  has 
passed  so  unobtrusively.  I  had  not  realized 
it  until  you  mentioned  it,  but  it  has  been  a 
number  of  years  since  I  have  seen  a  bateau." 
The  bateau  should  not  be  mistaken  for  its 
wider  and  stubbier  cousin  the  jon  boat.  Jon 
boats,  though  still  made  occasionally  out  of 
wood  (and  plywood,  at  that),  are  now 
mass-produced  for  the  most  part.  Such  boats 
have  been  a  factor  in  the  downfall  of  bateaux. 
In  contrast  to  the  jon  boat,  which  is  usually 
four  to  five  feet  wide  in  the  middle  and  nearly 
as  wide  in  the  ends,  the  baetau  was  usually 
only  three  feet  wide.  This  was  because  of  the 
common  use  of  three  rough-cut  l'x  12'  boards, 
placed  side  by  side,  for  the  bateau's  bottom. 
Most  bateaux  were  just  a  foot  deep  since  one 
l'x  12'  was  used  for  each  side.  Pine  was  the 
most  commonly  used  lumber,  but  cypress  was 
preferred  if  it  was  available. 

The  bateau's  front  end  was  very  narrow;  this 
gave  it  its  characteristic  look.  While  being  three 
feet  in  the  middle,  it  was  usually  no  more  than 
1 8  or  20  inches  wide  in  the  front.  The  stern  was 
not  quite  as  narrow,  being  roughly  26  to  30 
inches.  This  width  in  the  stern,  coupled  with  its 
greater  depth,  contributed  to  its  stability  on  the 
water.  Once  built,  as  one  old  gentleman  put  it, 
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"You  cain't  hardly  sink  the  d---  thing." 

The  bateau  could  be  as  long  as  20  or  22  feet, 
though  most  were  between  1 5  and  1 8  feet  in 
length.  Some  were  as  short  as  12  feet.  Its  length 
and  narrow  width  gave  it  a  sleek  and  graceful 
appearance.  Using  a  homemade  paddle, 
sometimes  hewn  out  of  a  V  x  6'  board,  a  man 
could  easily  negotiate  the  river  in  his  bateau. 

A  true  bateau  is  rarely  seen  these  days, 
mostly  because  the  uses  for  it  are  gone.  Its  main 
uses  were  for  ferrying  and  for  fishing.  When 
baskets,  trot  lines  and  traps  were  common 


means  of  fishing  on  rivers  like  the  Ocmulgee, 
they  were  tended  from  a  bateau.  The  decline  of 
such  means  of  fishing  led  to  the  decline  of  the 
bateau. 

Ferrying  was  also  a  common  use  of  the 
bateau  for  many  years.  All  up  and  down  the 
rivers  in  Middle  Georgia  were  "bateau 
landings"  where  folks  kept  their  bateaux  for 
crossing  back  and  forth.  Oftentimes  bateaux 
were  loaded  up  on  one  side  with  farm  produce 
to  be  sold  to  customers  on  the  other  side. 

The  Jarrell  family  from  Jones  County  had  a 


bateau  landing  between  Juliette  and  Dames 
Ferry  on  the  Ocmulgee.  Besides  using  their 
bateau  for  fishing,  they  would  use  it  on  occasion 
for  hauling  potatoes  to  quarry  workers  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  was  also  used  for 
hauling  coal,  found  along  the  railroad  tracks, 
back  from  the  Monroe  County  side.  And  forays 
were  sometimes  made  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river  during  blackberry-picking  time. 

Some  people  who  lived  about  a  mile  above 
Dames  Ferry  used  their  bateau  to  get  back  and 
forth  to  their  church  at  a  place  known  as  "The 
Rock"  located  in  Monroe  County.  Most  of  the 
ferry  operators  themselves  had  bateaux  handy. 
But  when  the  bridge  came,  the  ferries  went,  and 
this  spelled  doom  for  the  bateau. 

Bateaux  were  heavy  boats  which  were  meant 
to  be  left  in  the  water.  It  was  expected  that  they 
would  eventually  rot  out,  to  be  easily  replaced 
by  another.  After  all,  lumber  was  a  lot  cheaper 
in  those  days,  and  a  bateau  could  be  built  in 
one  afternoon.  But  the  bateau's  sheer  weight 
was  another  strike  against  it.  It  simply  could 
not  be  put  into  the  back  of  a  pickup  truck  and 
hauled  around,  at  least  not  easily.  In  this 
respect,  it  was  not  practical.  And  recent  trends 
in  lumber  prices  make  it  doubly  impractical. 

And  then  there  are  the  stories  old  timers  tell 
about  the  use  of  over-sized,  over-powered 
bateaux  during  Prohibition  days.  I  have  heard 
of  bateaux  during  those  days  that  were  equipped 
with  inboard  Model  "T"  engines.  There  was 
one,  supposedly,  as  far  north  as  Juliette  on  the 
Ocmulgee  and  another  down  the  river  at 
Lumber  City.  Who  knows  how  many  there 
might  have  been  on  the  river  in  between?  They 
were  designed  specifically  for  hauling,  and 
speedily,  at  that. 

I  recently  taped  a  story  told  to  me  by 
J.  C.  Hadden  of  Hawkinsville,  one  of  the  last, 
if  not  the  last,  of  the  Ocmulgee  freight  boat 
pilots.  His  story  concerns  a  run-in  with  a 
bateau  during  Prohibition  days: 

"Yeah,  we  saw  some  of  'em.  I  remember 
one  tied  up  down  here  in  a  bend.  It  was  tied 
up  in  a  "bight"  out  there.  They  was  makin' 
whiskey  out  in  the  country  there  on  the 
riverbank.  Out,  you  know,  in  the  swamp. 
And  we  come  around  there  that  night — 
well,  I'd  seen  the  light  out  there  before 
where  they  was  operating  the  still — and  we 


come  around  there,  and  we  slammed  into 
this  boat.  Accidentally!  We  didn't  do  it  on 
purpose.  And  just  busted  it  to  pieces.  And 
that  man  he  got  mad,  you  know.  He  was 
all  upset.  'Course  now  he  didn't  say  nothin' 
to  us  'cause  we  went  on  up  the  river.  And 
we  heard  what  he  had  to  say.  So  I  was  engi- 
neer on  there;  I  wasn't  cap'n  on  that  boat  at 
the  time.  So  this  cap'n  told  him,  says,  T 
been  seein'  ya  out  there  all  the  time.  If  you 
have  too  much  to  say  about  it,  I'm  gonna 
tell  the  sheriff  where  you  at.'  So  that  was 
that,  never  did  hear  no  more  from  him." 
The  river  freight  boats  would  come  upon  a 
motorized  bateau  every  now  and  then  during 
Prohibition  days.  They  usually  had  a  pretty 
good  idea  what  they  were  being  used  for,  but 
they  would  often  ask  anyway.  Invariably  the 
answer  would  come,  "Oh,  we're  just  .  .  .  just 
fishing."  But  the  funny  thing  was,  they  usually 
noticed  that  there  were  never  any  fishing  poles 
or  gear  to  be  seen. 

Even  though  the  bateau  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past,  we  can  still  remember  it  for  what  it  was, 
and  acknowledge  it  for  the  role  it  played  in 
Georgia's  river  history.  At  the  Jarrell  Plantation 
historic  site  in  Jones  County,  we  will  go  one 
step  beyond  remembering  this  summer.  During 
the  month  of  July  we  will  be  demonstrating 
how  the  bateau  was  built,  and  we'll  de  doing 
it  the  old  way. 

(For  further  information  on  Jarrell  Plantation, 
or  on  the  bateau  building  demonstrations,  call 
Mike  Gillen  at  912-986-5172.  Or,  better  yet, 
visit  the  Plantation  Tuesday  through  Saturday 
from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  or  Sunday  afternoon 
from  2  to  5:30.  Take  1-75  to  the  Juliette  Road 
exit  near  Forsyth.  Follow  the  signs  going  east 
on  Juliette  Road  out  of  Juliette.) 

Michael  Gillen  is  curator  at  Jarrell  Planta- 
tion, a  DNR  historic  site  just  outside  of  Juliette 
in  Jones  County.  Gillen  holds  a  masters  degree 
in  history  from  St.  Johns  University  in  New 
York  and,  prior  to  coming  to  Jarrell  Plantation, 
worked  at  the  Chattanooga-Chickamauga  Na- 
tional Military  Park. 

While  visitors  can  now  see  Gillen's  18-inch 
model  bateau  at  the  Visitor  Center  at  Jarrell 
Plantation,  he  will  be  making  a  full-sized  model 
this  July.  ® 
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Cumberland's 
Magic  . . . 

how  long  will  it  last? 


L  he  natural  forces  of  wind  and  wave,  sun  and  rain 
were  the  first  to  work  their  will  and  their  magic  on  Cum- 
berland Island,  largest  of  Georgia's  Golden  Islands. 
Cumberland  is  an  island  of  superlatives — tallest  trees; 
longest  beach;  loveliest  freshwater  lakes.  Gigantic  dunes 
sweep  relentlessly  toward  the  island's  wooded  interior, 
drowning  trees  and  even  houses  in  undulating  waves  of 
sand.  Gnarled  live  oaks  and  pine  trees  and  magnolias 
climb  skyward,  forming  endless  shadowy  cathedrals  be- 
neath the  canopy  of  their  branches.  Between  the  island 
and  the  distant  mainland,  vast  fields  of  marshgrass  unroll 
like  bolts  of  green-gold  fabric,  embroidered  with  dark 
olive  ribbons  of  rivers  and  creeks.  The  18-mile  long  cres- 
cent of  pristine  beach  curves  like  a  shining  scimitar  up  the 
coast,  vanishing  into  the  hazy  distance. 

Cumberland  Island  is  more  than  a  rarity.  It  is  unique; 
a  one-of-a-kind  treasure.  Man  appreciated  the  island  and 
its  bounty  at  least  4,000  years  ago,  a  fact  evidenced  by 
archaeological  finds  dating  back  to  2000  B.C.  Even 
though  many  more  people  will  enjoy  the  island  now  that 
it  has  become  a  National  Seashore,  everyone  who  knows 
and  loves  Cumberland  is  determined  that  its  magnificent 
loveliness  will  not  fade  away  under  the  footprints  of  too 
many  admiring  visitors. 

Deciding  how  best  to  use  a  treasure  such  as  Cumber- 
land is  the  job  of  the  National  Park  Service.  On  the  one 
hand,  NPS  is  charged  with  the  task  of  opening  the  islands 
to  the  public  whose  tax  dollars  pay  for  it.  On  the  othef 
hand,  the  Park  Service  must  insure  that  Cumberland  does 
not  suffer.  Even  with  the  most  sensitive  planning,  though, 
the  island  will  change. 

Cumberland  was  once  claimed  by  coastal  Indians  of 
the  Guale  and  Timucuan  tribes.  The  Indians  called  the 
island  Tacatacoru,  their  name  for  the  nearby  St.  Marys    * 
River,  or  Missoe,  meaning  sassafras. 

The  Spanish,  bent  on  civilizing  the  eastern  coast  with 
Roman  Catholic  missions,  occupied  the  island  in  the  six- 
teenth century  and  renamed  it  San  Pedro. 

Oglethorpe  gave  the  island  its  present  name.  He  jour- 
neyed to  Cumberland  in  1736  with  his  Indian  friends, 
Chief  Tomochichi  and  the  Chief's  nephew,  Toonahowie. 
Stunned  by  the  island's  beauty,  Oglethorpe  nonetheless 
saw  strategic  possibilities  in  Cumberland  as  a  military  bul- 
wark against  Spain's  colonies  to  the  south. 

Toonahowie,  noticing  Oglethorpe's  enchantment,  sug- 
gested the  island  be  named  for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
William  Augustus,  then  the  thirteen-year-old  prince  of 
England. 

Oglethorpe  first  built  Fort  St.  Andrew  on  the  north  end 
of  Cumberland  and  in  1740  established  Fort  William  on 
the  island's  southern  end. 


Once  the  forts  outlived  their  usefulness,  coastal  settlers 
began  to  apply  for  land  grants.  One  settler,  Jonathan 
Bryan,  later  advertised  his  holdings  for  sale  in  "The  South 
Carolina  Gazette."  His  enticing  ad  read,  in  part,  "This 
Island  is  well  watered,  and  very  fine  Range  for  the 
Stock — the  North  End  very  pleasant,  with  Pine  of  the 
best  Sort  for  cutting  Lumber — from  the  Middle  to  the 
South  End,  the  land  is  very  good  for  planting  Corn,  Cot- 
ton or  Indigo,  and  great  Conveniency  for  setting  up  In- 
digo Vats  upon  the  many  Springs  which  vent  themselves 
through  the  Island.  The  Navigation  will  admit  Vessels  of 
any  Burthen  from  one  Inlet  to  the  other  within  Land;  and 
the  Island  abounds  with  great  Quantities  of  Live-Oak,  of 
the  best  kind  for  Ship-building." 

Beautiful  mansions  were  built  on  the  island,  where  dis- 
tinguished visitors  came  to  enjoy  the  island's  loveliness 
and  solitude.  Eli  Whitney,  credited  with  the  invention  of 
the  cotton  gin,  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Dungeness  Plan- 
tation on  Cumberland's  southern  end,  and  General  Light- 
horse  Harry  Lee,  father  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  died  there  in 
1818.  General  Lee,  returning  from  a  trip  to  the  West 
Indies,  became  ill  on  board  ship  and  asked  to  be  dropped 
off  at  Cumberland  so  he  could  be  with  his  close  friends 
there.  Despite  their  efforts  to  nurse  him  back  to  health, 
Lee  died  on  the  island  about  a  month  later.  He  was  buried 
on  Cumberland,  but  his  grave  was  later  moved  to  Vir- 
ginia where  his  famous  son  was  buried.  Lee  left  his  mark 
on  Cumberland,  though.  He  is  credited  with  starting 
Cumberland's  luxuriant  stands  of  bamboo  from  a  single 
sprout  brought  from  the  West  Indies. 

The  resident  population  of  the  island  in  1846  was 
about  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine;  four  hundred  of 
which  were  slaves  who  worked  in  the  fields  growing  cot- 
ton, potatoes,  corn,  citrus  and  indigo. 

Cumberland's  plantation  era  ended  with  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  cultivated  fields  were  quickly  reclaimed  by  the 
island's  lush  growth  of  young  pines  and  sweetgum. 
Thomas  Carnegie  bought  the  lion's  share  of  Cumberland 
in  1881,  building  several  huge  homes  and  employing  as 
many  as  300  workers  who  journeyed  from  the  mainland 
to  build  the  various  structures. 

The  Hotel  Cumberland  was  built  in  about  1878  at 
High  Point  on  Cumberland's  northern  end.  The  Hotel 
was  a  popular  resort  until  St!  Simons  Island,  more  easily 
accessible,  took  Cumberland's  tourist  business. 

In  the  1960's,  several  property  owners  on  the  island 
began  to  sell  portions  of  their  holdings  to  private  devel- 
opers. At  about  the  same  time,  the  National  Park  Service, 
looking  at  areas  with  National  Seashore  potential,  found 
Cumberland  to  be  one  of  the  most  desirable  in  the 
United  States. 


Georgia  Congressman  Bill  Stuckey  introduced  the  bill 
signed  by  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  in  1972  which 
established  the  Cumberland  Island  National  Seashore  and 
placed  the  island  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

At  present,  the  Park  Service  has  acquired  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  privately-owned  property  on  the  island  and  has 
opened  Cumberland  on  a  limited  basis  to  visitors  who 
travel  there  from  mainland  St.  Marys  on  a  boat  called 
the  Cumberland  Queen. 

But  the  Park  Service,  with  help  from  the  public,  still 
has  to  make  firm  decisions  on  a  number  of  issues  about 
Cumberland,  including  the  location  and  acreage  of  wil- 
derness areas  on  the  islands;  the  number  of  visitors  who 
will  be  allowed  to  go  there  each  day;  the  permanent 
mainland  access  point;  and  what  facilities  will  be  allowed 
on  Cumberland  itself. 

The  Park  Service  asked  for  comments  from  the  public 
and  various  agencies  in  1975,  prior  to  preparing  an  en- 
vironmental assessment  of  the  island.  The  assessment 
was  sent  out  in  May  1976,  and  more  public  meetings  were 
held  in  June  of  that  year.  On  the  basis  of  comments 
received,  the  Park  Service  has  prepared  an  environmental 
review  of  the  Cumberland  Island  National  Seashore  and 
is  planning  to  present  its  overall  management  proposals 
for  the  island  to  the  public  in  June. 

Hans  Neuhauser,  director  of  the  coastal  chapter  of 
the  Georgia  Conservancy,  is  a  man  who  has  kept  an  eagle 
eye  on  the  Park  Services'  proposals  for  Cumberland. 

"Most  of  their  recommendations  are  excellent,"  Neu- 
hauser said  in  a  report  to  Conservancy  members  last 
December. 

Though  the  general  public  seems  to  be  somewhat  lack- 
ing in  faith  in  regard  to  the  responsiveness  of  bureaucracy, 
Neuhauser  seems  to  feel  public  involvement  in  planning 
for  Cumberland  has  paid  off  handsomely. 

"The  (Park  Service)  recommendations  reflect  the  con- 
tributions of  the  public  over  the  last  two  years,  and  are 
vastly  superior  to  the  in-house  plans  drafted  prior  to  the 
1972  enabling  legislation  (which  established  the  National 
Seashore),"  he  wrote.  "The  NPS  recommendations  are 
subject  to  further  public  review,  as  will  be  the  general 
management  plan,  the  wilderness  study  and  the  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement." 

On  the  issue  of  maximum  daily  visitation  to  the  Sea- 
shore, Neuhauser  commented,  "The  NPS  plan  sets  a 
maximum  of  1 ,000  people  at  any  one  time.  This  is  a 
great  improvement  over  previously  mentioned  figures  of 
5,000  or  more." 

On  wilderness:  "The  NPS  is  proposing  that  some 
20,000  acres  (about  two-thirds  of  the  total  highland  on 
Cumberland)  north  of  Stafford  Place  be  in  wilderness. 
But,  incredibly,  they  are  also  proposing  that  a  road  run 
right  through  the  middle  of  it!  In  addition,  the  NPS  is 
proposing  to  provide  jitney  transportation  into  the  wil- 
derness area  so  that  two  historical  enclaves,  Half  Moon 
Bluff  and  High  Point,  (on  Cumberland's  northern  end) 
can  be  visited  by  people  unwilling  to  walk.  These  sites, 
while  interesting,  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  of  such  spec- 
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Visitors  to  Cumberland  find  an 
enchanting  island  of  pristine  beauty 
all  too  rare  along  the  coast.  Visitation 
to  the  National  Seashore  has  been 
limited  by  the  NPS  in  an  effort  to 
preserve  this  naturalness. 
The  ruins  of  Dungeness  are  a  specter 
of  Cumberland 's  fascinating  history. 
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tacular  nature  or  importance  as  to  warrant  slicing  the 
island's  prime  wilderness  area  in  two.  Let  a  visit  to  Half 
Moon  Bluff  or  High  Point  become  a  part  of  the  reward  of 
the  back  country  wilderness  experience.  Visitors  inter- 
ested in  being  transported  to  historical  features  have 
ample  opportunity  to  do  so  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
island.  Maintenance  of  the  buildings  in  the  enclaves  could 
be  allowed  under  Department  wilderness  management 
provisions  which  allow  minimum  management  necessary 
to  protect  the  resource." 

The  issue  of  mainland  access  to  Cumberland  Island 
has  been  a  hot  one,  especially  in  Camden  County,  where 
the  three  small  municipalities  of  Woodbine,  Kingsland 
and  St.  Marys  would  all  like  to  see  the  mainland  access 
point  located  in  or  near  their  territory  so  they  can  reap 
the  benefits  of  Cumberland-bound  tourists. 

The  Park  Service  has  recommended  as  its  first  choice  a 
site  known  as  Point  Peter,  due  east  of  St.  Marys  and  one 
of  the  closest  points  of  land  to  the  island.  St.  Marys,  now 
serving  as  the  NPS  temporary  mainland  headquarters,  is 
not  too  happy  with  this  recommendation.  Nor  is  the 
owner  of  the  Point  Peter  property,  who  vows  he  will  not 
relinquish  his  land  without  a  struggle. 

The  choice  of  Point  Peter  as  the  mainland  access  is  one 
supported  by  most  conservation  organizations  who  say 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  Point  Peter  site  would,  among 
other  things,  help  attune  visitors  to  the  lovely  tranquility 
of  Cumberland. 

Another  debatable  issue  is  that  of  concessions.  NPS, 
though  not  recommending  facilities  for  horseback  or 
bike  riding  on  Cumberland,  is  in  favor  of  vending  ma- 
chines on  the  island  which  will  dispense  soft  drinks, 
snacks  and  so  on.  Some  conservationists  worry  that  the 
sale  of  such  items  would  lead  to  a  litter  problem  and 
might  encourage  the  vending  company  to  lobby  for  ex- 
panded operations.  At  the  moment,  only  water  is  avail- 
able on  Cumberland  and  visitors  must  bring  any  food  or 


snacks  they  plan  to  eat  while  there. 

The  Park  Service  is  proposing  a  total  of  five  primitive 
campgrounds,  each  limited  to  20  visitors  at  a  time,  which 
will  require  advance  reservations.  Three  of  the  primitive 
campgrounds  are  already  open  to  the  public — at  least,  to 
that  portion  of  the  public  willing  to  rough  it.  Hickory 
Hill,  closest  to  the  NPS  visitor  center,  is  over  four  miles 
on  foot  and  has  no  fresh  water,  while  the  Brickhill  Bluff 
site  is  a  20-mile  round  trip  hike.  The  only  campground 
with  fresh  water  available  is  Yankee  Paradise,  and  out- 
landers  are  warned  about  the  strong-tasting  sulfur  water 
which  comes  from  the  artesian  well  there. 

For  campers  a  little  less  daring,  Cumberland  has  a 
small,  16-site  campground  with  water  and  restrooms 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  dock.  Confirmed  reservations 
for  this  campground  and  for  the  Cumberland  Queen  are 
required,  and  campers  must  bring  whatever  food  and 
supplies  they  will  need  during  their  stay. 

Although  it  is  fairly  certain  that  some  will  be  displeased 
with  final  plans  for  Cumberland,  no  matter  what  those 
plans  entail,  the  National  Park  Service  seems  to  be  mak- 
ing a  supreme  effort  to  make  the  best  decisions  possible 
for  the  island. 

President  Jimmy  Carter,  who  visited  Cumberland  dur- 
ing his  days  as  governor  of  Georgia,  recently  instructed 
his  newly-appointed  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Cecil 
Andrus,  to  get  to  know  the  island. 

Secretary  Andrus,  who  made  his  Cumberland  visit  this 
April  his  first  trip  outside  of  Washington  since  his  ap- 
pointment, said  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  every 
intention  of  preserving  the  island's  historic  resources  and 
sheer  beauty. 

"The  President  told  me  Cumberland  was  absolutely 
beautiful,"  Andrus  said,  adding  that  plans  for  the 
National  Seashore  should  come  to  fruition  by  1982, 
when  as  many  as  1 ,060  people  a  day  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  islands  in  the  world.  @ 
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Buggies 


Those  horse 
and  buggy  days — 
the  good  oV  days  they 
were.  The  late  19th  century. 
The  conveyance  of  the  time  was, 
of  course,  the  horse  and  carriage. 
Over  dusty  red  clay  roads,  crossing  so 
many  covered  bridges,  past  acres  and  acres 
of  cotton,  the  fashionable  Georgia  family  spent 
many  a  Sunday  afternoon  visiting  relatives  in  their 
horse-drawn  buggy. 
The  Carmichael  Buggy  Company  in  Jackson,  a  family 
operation  as  most  were  in  the  good  oV  days,  made  some  of  the 
loveliest  of  these  graceful  "Sunday"  buggies.  For  years,  the 
Carmichael  brothers,  J.R.,  A.H.  and  J.B.,  provided  countless  Georgians 
with  their  most  advanced  mode  of  transportation.  Ash  and  yellow 
poplar  body  with  wheels  and  gears  of  hickory,  the  Carmichael  Buggy 
was  elegance  supreme  at  what  seems  now  a  very  modest  price  of  $40. 
Today  the  Carmichael  buggies  are  all  but  forgotten.  If  one  could  be 
found,  it  would  be  a  valued  treasure.  For  the  Carmichael  Buggy 
Company  was  a  victim  of  progress  .  . .  and  Henry  Ford.  Now  only  a 
vivid  memory  remains  for  us  to  treasure. 


Catalogs  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Carmichael,  Jackson,  Georgia 
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No.    16       Phaeton   Top  Buggy,   Slick  Body,   Side  Spring 


The  Home  of  the  carmlchael  ftuocjy  Company,  Jackson,  (la. 
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No.   6       End  Spring  Buggy,   Panel  Back,    Wood  Hangers 


No.  39       Farmer's  Double-Seal  Buggy,   with  Canopy   Top 
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Screwed  Rim 


Oval  Edge  Clip 
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No.  32.     Extension  Top  Surrey. 


1000  Mile  Axle 
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By  Susan  K.  Wood 
Photography  by  Bob  Busby 


Covered  bridges  have  led  something  of  a  schizophrenic 
existence,  it  seems.  For  some  of  us,  they  have  a  certain 
mystique,  for  they  are  antiques,  relics  of  a  horse  and 
buggy  past,  relics  which  are  in  danger  of  extinction. 

But  to  others,  a  covered  bridge  is  just  one  means  of 
getting  to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  It  happens  that  the 
conveyance  has  a  roof  and  smells  old  and  musty.  But 
artistic?  Valuable?  Hardly.  "These  old  bridges  must  have 
been  here  forever  and  a  day.  My  grandpa  said  they  used 
to  have  picnics  down  here  all  the  time.  But  they're  noth- 
ing special." 

Covered  bridges,  though  once  numbering  250  or  more 
in  Georgia,  used  to  be  just  a  way  of  life.  Now  they're 
a  reminder  of  that  way  of  life,  a  time-honored  piece  of 
Georgia's — and  America's — past. 

But  covered  bridges  are  not  just  a  Southern  legacy, 
though  we,  ethnocentric  that  we  are,  would  probably 
claim  it.  Actually,  the  first  covered  bridge  in  the  country 
was  built  in  1805  in  Philadelphia.  And  to  this  day,  Penn- 
sylvania probably  has  the  greatest  number  of  wooden 
covered  bridges.  But  some  of  the  country's  longest  and 
most  unusual  ones  were  built  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
line. 

Today,  however,  the  rate  of  disappearance  of  such 
time-honored  edifices  has  soared  in  the  South.  Where 
once  upwards  of  250  covered  bridges  graced  Georgia's 
streams  and  rivers,  now  only  about  20  remain  in  18  or 
so  counties.  While  this  is  more  than  in  any  other  south- 
eastern state,  the  number  continually  diminishes.  In 
1972,  the  last  of  ten  original  covered  bridges  in  Troup 
County  burned;  officials  felt  arson  was  involved.  On 
March  19  of  this  year,  Steel's  Bridge  near  Dawsonville 
was  also  burned  by  arsonists.  The  South,  it  seems,  never 
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held  much  esteem  for  its  bridges.  They  were  nice  to  have, 
made  fording  much  easier,  but  were  built,  used,  and  torn 
or  burned  down,  if  the  need  arose.  Apparently  some 
Georgians  still  hold  that  attitude. 

Just  why  did  old-timers  go  to  all  the  trouble  of  build- 
ing a  roof  over  a  wooden  bridge  anyway?  Many  thought 
it  was  to  provide  refuge  in  bad  weather,  or  to  help  skit- 
tish horses  over  the  bridge,  but  that  wasn't  the  idea  at  all. 
Neither  was  it  their  idea  to  build  a  combination  barn 
(for  storing  hay)  and  bridge,  or  to  protect  the  planks 
which  formed  the  actual  walkway.  The  reason  was,  of 
course,  very  practical:  to  protect  the  main  structural 
timbers,  and  so  add  years  to  the  life  of  the  bridge. 

Timothy  Palmer,  a  master  bridge  builder  whose  bridge 
design  was  patented  in  1797,  estimated  that  by  adding  a 
roof  and  walls  he  could  add  forty  or  so  years  to  the 
span.  It  was,  obviously,  much  easier  to  replace  a  tin  roof 
than  to  replace  a  100-foot  wooden  span.  So,  the  covered 
bridge,  or  more  romantically  the  "kissing  bridge," 
evolved. 

Typical  of  covered  bridges  in  our  state  was  the  Watson 
Mill  Bridge,  spanning  the  South  Fork  of  the  Broad  River 
which  is  the  border  between  Oglethorpe  and  Madison 
counties.  Now  the  focus  of  the  newly  reopened  Watson 
Mill  Bridge  State  Park,  the  bridge  was  restored  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  in  1973  at  a  cost  of 
$87,214.  W.  W.  King,  one  of  a  family  of  noted  bridge 
builders,  built  the  four-span  bridge  of  Town  lattice  de- 
sign in  1885  for  a  mere  $3,228.  At  236  feet  long,  this  is 
the  longest  covered  bridge  in  Georgia.  An  old  grist 
mill — hence  the  name,  Watson  Mill — was  adjacent  to 
the  bridge,  as  was  often  the  case  with  covered  bridges  in 
this  state.  In  fact,  Watson  Mill  predates  the  bridge  by 
close  to  100  years.  Later  a  flour  and  corn  mill,  a  wool 
factory  and,  by  191 1,  a  power  plant  were  built  here.  The 
power  plant  furnished  power  for  Jefferson  Cotton  Mills, 
12  miles  away  in  Crawford. 

The  grist  mill,  the  remains  of  which  are  all  but  obliter- 
ated, was  originally  owned  by  one  Smith,  Bush  and  Co. 
but  was  sold  in  1871  to  Gabriel  Watson  who  gave  the 
mill  its  name. 

In  the  late  1890s  and  early  1900s,  the  mill  floor  was 
the  community  dance  hall,  of  sorts:  square  dancing  and 
other  social  activities  echoed  from  the  banks  of  the 
Broad  River  on  many  a  Saturday  night.  And  the  second 
Saturday  of  May  was  a  big  day  for  the  folks  of  north- 
east Georgia.  People  from  Winder,  Athens,  Crawford, 
Lexington  and  Elberton  flocked  to  the  bridge  at  Watson's 
Mill  for  their  annual  picnic — games,  lots  of  conversation, 
good  food  and,  chances  are,  a  lively  square  dance  after 
sundown. 

W.  W.  King  was  the  son  of  perhaps  the  most  famous 
covered  bridge  builder  in  the  Southeast.  Horace  King 
built  an  enviable  reputation  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  a 
remarkable  feat  in  itself.  The  time  was  the  early  1 800s. 
Horace  King  was  a  slave,  of  Negro,  Indian  and  Cau- 
casian lineage. 

King  was  born  in  1807,  a  slave  on  a  South  Carolina 
plantation.  It's  said  that  he  built  at  least  one  covered 


bridge  in  South  Carolina  before  he  left  there  at  the  age 
of  23. 

Acquired  by  a  builder,  John  Godwin,  young  Horace 
obviously  displayed  extraordinary  talents.  So  extraordi- 
nary, in  fact,  that  Godwin  sent  the  young  black  "up 
North"  for  a  decent  education.  In  1832,  builder  Godwin 
and  craftsman  King  both  moved  to  what  is  now  Phenix 
City,  Alabama  where  Godwin  secured  bridge-building 
contracts  and  King  successfully  plied  his  trade.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  40-year  career  for  Horace  King. 

In  1 848,  Godwin  freed  King,  an  act  which  could  have 
doomed  King  had  he  not  earned  such  respect  and  recog- 
nition. But  King  had  been  successful  and  he  had  made 
friends,  and  these  friends  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  got 
an  act  passed  in  the  legislatures  of  both  states  which 
would  permit  an  ex-slave  to  conduct  business  on  equal 
footing  with  other  contractors.  Again,  remember  the 
year — 1848.  King  had  obviously  made  some  influential 
friends. 

Horace  King  settled  in  LaGrange  and  built  the  very 
first  covered  bridge  in  Georgia,  spanning  the  mighty 
Chattahoochee  in  Columbus.  He  went  on  to  supervise  the 
construction  of  at  least  a  dozen  others  over  that  same 
river.  His  sons,  William,  John  and  Horace,  Jr.,  carried  on 
the  skills  of  their  father.  It  was  William  who  built  the 
bridge  at  Watson's  Mill  as  well  as  the  one  which  is  now  at 
Stone  Mountain  Park.  That  particular  bridge  originally 
spanned  the  Oconee  River  in  downtown  Athens;  the  Col- 
lege Avenue  bridge  had  been  trod  by  many  a  University 
of  Georgia  student  before  being  moved  to  Stone  Moun- 
tain and  restored  by  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
Yes,  the  King  family  legends  and  legacy  remains  with  us 
today. 

Georgia  bridges  were  built  primarily  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  1800s,  a  period  of  great  reconstruction  in  the 
South.  Since  many  of  the  original  covered  bridges  were 
burned  by  Confederate  troops  as  they  fled  the  onslaught 
of  Sherman's  army,  replacements  by  the  score  were  built. 

Cutting  and  fitting  of  the  oak  and  pine  planks  and  the 
oak  and  maple  pegs  was  usually  accomplished  high  and 
dry,  in  a  nearby  field.  Builders  numbered  the  planks,  then 
disassembled  their  works  and  rebuilt  their  bridges  over 
stone  piers.  While  working  on  a  bridge  for  the  Oconee 
River  in  Milledgeville,  Horace  King  received  an  urgent 
request  to,  essentially,  drop  what  he  was  doing  and  hurry 
to  Albany  to  construct  a  bridge  over  the  Flint.  No  one 
knows  why  the  request  was  so  urgent,  but  King  complied. 
Ingenious  that  he  was,  Horace  King  loaded  up  his  Mill- 
edgeville chords  and  lattices,  put  them  on  a  train  bound 
for  Albany,  then  built  the  Oconee  River  bridge  over  the 
Flint  River.  So  the  early  days  of  pre-fab  bridge  construc- 
tion began  in  the  1 800s. 

In  Georgia,  the  Town  lattice  truss  design  was  the  most 
common  used  by  the  King  family  and  other  bridge 
builders.  Designed  by  Ithiel  Town  of  the  Carolinas,  this 
type  provided  a  strong  bridge  that  was  cheap  and  easy  to 
build.  The  Town  lattice  bridge  resembled  a  long  garden 
trellis  when  viewed  from  the  side,  since  it  was  a  series  of 
overlapping  triangles  with  no  arches  like  the  Palmer  de- 
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Watson  Mill  Bridge — the  focal  point  of  the  state  park 
bearing  its  name. 

sign  and  no  uprights  like  the  kingpost  and  queenpost 
designs. 

The  only  other  types  seen  in  Georgia  with  much  fre- 
quency were  the  kingpost  and  queenpost.  Kingpost  design 
was  the  earliest  formal  bridge  truss  design  and,  when 
viewed  from  the  side,  was  essentially  one  large  triangle 
spanning  the  river.  The  queenpost  evolved  later  when  a 
horizontal  crosspiece  expanded  the  kingpost's  peak. 

Old  covered  bridges  have  enjoyed  a  romantic,  though 
perhaps  legendary,  reputation.  "Wishing  bridges"  they 
were  called:  if  you  dropped  a  bright  shiny  penny  through 
a  crack  in  the  floor  and  made  a  wish  very  quickly,  then 
your  wish  would  come  true.  While  this  sounds  more  like 
fiction  than  fact,  the  "kissing  bridge"  name  was  likely 
well-earned.  And  another  old  custom  is  altogether  too  in- 
triguing to  be  ignored! 

Young  girls  often  nervously  spent  most  of  a  summer's 
day  weaving  a  chain  of  daisies  to  stretch  over  the  entrance 
of  a  nearby  covered  bridge.  Then  the  girl  would  wait 
behind  the  nearest  rock  or  clump  of  grass  because  the 


first  to  break  her  chain  of  flowers  would  be  her  new  beau. 
In  his  book  on  covered  bridges,  Covered  Bridges  of  the 
South,  Richard  Allen  Saunders  related  the  story  a  Ken- 
tucky lady  recalled  for  him.  One  particular  summer  day, 
she  waited  for  most  of  an  afternoon  for  someone  to  come 
to  break  her  chain,  only  to  have  it  rudely  destroyed  by  a 
silly  boy  on  a  bicycle.  Much  later  she  explained  with  a 
twinkle  in  her  eye,  "I  was  mad  as  hops  then,  but  I've  been 
married  to  him  now  for  over  fifty  years." 

Watson  Mill  Bridge  is  one  of  only  three  covered  bridges 
in  Georgia  that  have  been  restored  on  its  original  site. 
One  hundred  acres  surrounding  the  bridge  were  given  to 
the  state  in  1969  by  Morris  Bryan,  president  of  Jefferson 
Mills.  About  forty  additional  acres  were  purchased  from 
local  landowners.  The  state  park  opened  in  1969,  was 
closed  in  September  of  1975,  but  reopened  this  past 
spring.  Visitors  can  once  again  picnic,  camp  and  hike 
within  the  shadow  of  Georgia's  longest  covered  bridge. 

Over  the  years  covered  bridges  have  suffered  the  rav- 
ages of  fire,  flood  and  progress.  Watson  Mill  Bridge  and 
the  few  others  remaining  in  Georgia  are  our  last  vestiges 
of  a  long-gone  era.  Let's  hope  the  covered  bridges  don't 
become  long-gone  as  well.  § 
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Ogeechee 
Fisherman 


By  Dick  Davis 
Photography  by  Bob  Busby 


"Geech"  is  his  monicker,  and  the  river  is  his 
life. 

His  real  name  is  Charles  Harden,  Sr.,  and  the 
river  is  the  Ogeechee  as  it  flows  southeastward 
through  Jenkins,  Screven  and  Bulloch  counties. 

Geech  is  a  legend  in  his  own  time  on  this 
river — a  master  angler  when  it  comes  to  red- 
breast or  jacks,  a  master  artisan  when  it  comes 
to  boatbuilding,  and  a  master  of  his  own  time 
and  destiny  as  few  men  are. 

Geech  epitomizes  a  lifestyle  that  many  long 
for  these  days,  but  few  attain.  In  a  combination 
of  Ogeechee  River  fishing,  boatbuilding,  quail 
and  rabbit  hunting,  an  occasional  welding  and 
steel  fabrication  job  and  a  happy  life  with  his 
family,  he  finds  total  peace  and  happiness. 

And  his  happiness  shows.  His  entire  being 
and  demeanor  reflect  the  inner  peace  he  knows. 
Here  is  one  who  has  found  his  niche  in  life  and 
is  enjoying  each  day  of  it. 

Harden  looks  you  in  the  eye  as  he  emphasizes 


some  point  on  the  how-to-do-its  of  Ogeechee 
River  fishing.  His  hazel  eyes — piercing  but 
kindly — mirror  the  confidence  and  decades  of 
experience  represented  here.  You  get  the  feeling 
that  the  usual  "fish  story"  is  no  part  of  Geech's 
repertoire.  He  gives  it  to  you  straight  and  mat- 
ter-of-factly,  and  the  listener  feels  he  is  being 
privileged  to  read  the  pages  of  an  encyclopedia 
on  Ogeechee  River  angling. 

Geech  speaks  of  the  river  as  one  who  has  em- 
braced it,  been  embraced  by  it,  and  seems  to 
have  joined  with  it  in  an  eternal  partnership.  He 
knows  this  river,  loves  it,  respects  it,  fosters  it, 
and  the  flowing  waters  return  their  bounty  in  ex- 
change. "I've  fished  all  of  them  in  this  part  of  the 
country,"  he  says,  his  gaze  reaching  out  over  the 
almost-pristine  beauty  of  the  Ogeechee.  "Yea, 
I've  fished  them  all,  but  I  wouldn't  give  this  river 
for  any  of  them." 

And  he  loves  to  talk  about  the  river  and  his 
life.  From  the  moment  we  met  him  through 
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Rangers  Jim  Hethcox  and  Dennis  Haralson,  we 
were  treated  to  the  informative,  sincere  and 
warm  friendliness  that  characterizes  Geech 
Harden. 

Each  of  Harden's  boats  is  meticulously  hand- 
crafted, and  each  is  a  prized  work  of  art  and 
superior  utility.  This  unique  design  is  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  Ogeechee  waters — the  result  of 
decades  of  experience  on  the  river,  and  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  skilled  mind  and  talented  hands  that 
build  the  craft. 

Low-profile,  flat-bottomed  craft  are  the  ear- 
mark of  many  Ogeechee  River  fishermen,  but 
two  particular  elements  of  Harden's  boat  design 
distinguish  the  craft  he  produces  from  many 
seen  on  the  river.  His  boats  are  actually  more 
narrow  in  the  stern  than  in  the  bow.  This  is 
achieved  with  a  sweeping  flair  of  the  sides  and 
gunwales  toward  the  stern.  Geech  says  this  pro- 
vides improved  maneuverability  and  control  of 
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the  boat  when  fishing  the  Ogeechee  River  with 
its  typically  slow-moving  water,  especially  when 
weaving  among  the  overhanging  tree  boughs 
and  vegetation  along  the  river  banks  and  seek- 
ing a  likely  spot  to  drop  his  fly  for  a  redbreast. 

An  equally  important  facet  of  Geech's  boat 
design  and  construction  is  the  addition  of  spon- 
sons  to  the  forward  underside  of  the  hull.  The 
sponsons  give  added  stability  and  actually  con- 
vert the  flat-bottomed  craft  into  a  three-point 
hydro. 

Harden's  boats  stand  apart  from  mass-pro- 
duced craft.  Each  is  custom-tooled  with  the  in- 
terior fashioned  to  the  particular  likes  and  tastes 
of  its  owner.  Each  is  a  work  of  beauty  and  a 
showpiece.  Mahogany  is  utilized  for  finishing  on 
seats,  fish  chests  and  control  panels,  with  beau- 
tiful inlays  that  carry  the  initials  of  the  owner  or 
other  chosen  designs.  The  dark  mahogany  in  the 
lighter-grained  woods,  or  vice  versa,  provides  a 


vivid  contrast  for  the  inlays.  Ponderosa  pine  is 
utilized  for  the  top  rails  of  Harden's  boats.  Ure- 
thane  paint  and  epoxy  is  used  on  the  exterior  of 
the  craft. 

Geech  says  the  art  of  boatbuilding  has  come 
to  him  through  two  families  and  three  genera- 
tions with  the  pattern  evolving  through  100 
years. 

Time  and  a  production  rate  have  no  place  in 
boatbuilding  by  Geech  Harden.  Utility,  beauty 
and  durability  are  the  essence  of  his  work,  and 
no  effort  or  time  is  spared.  "In  the  last  15 
years  I've  averaged  5  to  10  boats  a  year,"  Geech 
relates,  "but  when  the  good  fishing  season  comes 
in,  that  ends  the  boat  business  for  awhile.  I've 
fished  away  many  a  good  job."  And  when  he  says 
this,  it  is  evident  he  would  have  it  no  other  way. 

The  big  fishing  season  on  the  Ogeechee  begins 
about  the  middle  of  May  and  continues  through 
November.  When  the  redbreast  bed,  Geech  Har- 
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den  is  in  piscatorial  heaven.  He  and  Charles,  Jr. 
"move  up  and  down  the  river,  jumping  from 
bedding  ground  to  bedding  ground,  usually  mak- 
ing a  good  haul  at  each  stop.  But  between  bed- 
ding spots  we  may  go  three  or  four  miles  down 
river  before  we  can  put  some  more  in  our  fish 
well." 

"Redbreast,"  says  Geech,  "are  like  quail. 
They  gang  up  and  bed  in  small  potholes  in  the 
side  of  the  high,  sandy  banks.  When  they're  feed- 
ing, they  lay  looking  back  at  the  bank,  and  I  fish 
about  three  feet  out  from  the  bank."  As  he 
spoke,  he  looked  down  river  and  pointed  out  a 
likely  bass  spot.  "Ordinary  times  with  the  water 
at  normal  level  and  speed,  I'll  get  several  good 
ones  there." 

Geech's  fishing  crew  consists  of  two.  He  sits 
on  the  bow  seat  and  does  the  angling  while  his 
paddler — often  his  son,  Charles,  Jr. — uses  the 
oars  in  the  stern.  "You  gotta  have  a  paddler  to 
do  any  real  flyrod  fishing,"  Geech  explains. 
"That  way  you  can  really  move  in  on  the  banks 
where  the  redbreast  are."  And  son  Charles  puts 
the  boat  right  where  his  dad  wants  it.  They  use 
an  outboard  to  move  up  or  down  the  river  and 
shift  to  the  oars  when  a  bank  area  looks  promis- 
ing. 

The  "bug,"  Geech  calls  it,  is  his  lure  for  red- 
breast. His  own  creation,  the  bug  has  a  yellow 
body,  rubber  tails  "with  as  much  life  as  pos- 
sible," and  carries  a  forged  flat  hook  that  is 
feathered.  To  Geech's  way  of  thinking,  the 
forged  hook  is  a  must  for  redbreast,  "because  it 
won't  straighten  out  like  an  ordinary  hook 
would." 

Though  the  redbreast  and  chain  pickerel  are 
his  favored  catches,  Geech  also  gets  his  share  of 
redfin  pike,  "stocky  bass"  as  he  calls  them — "a 
12-inch  keeper  may  weigh  a  pound-and-a-half," 
— channel  catfish  and  shad. 

And  for  those  who  say  the  chain  pickerel — 
or  jacks — are  not  a  good  eating  fish,  Geech  has 
an  answer.  Fillet  them  and  lay  them  on  a  flat  sur- 
face with  the  meat  up.  With  a  knife,  cut  across 
and  lengthwise  many  times  to  break  up  the  small 
bones,  and  then  batter  and  fry.  He  rates  it  a 
delicacy. 

Partial  to  the  flyrod  for  redbreast,  Geech 
switches  to  a  light  casting  rod  to  fish  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Ogeechee.  "But  a  lot  of  people  still 
fish  with  a  cane  pole,"  he  says,  "and  they  don't 


hurt  for  fish  to  eat." 

Geech  and  his  son  like  to  start  in  at  daylight 
with  their  fishing  in  the  Ogeechee.  "We  taper  off 
in  mid-morning  and  then  start  in  again  about 
two  or  three  in  the  afternoon.  Right  at  dark  is  a 
good  time,  too." 

Either  with  a  flyrod  or  casting  rod,  Geech 
works  like  a  smoothly  running  machine.  With  a 
seemingly  effortless  flick  of  the  wrist,  he  puts  his 
lure  where  he  wants,  whatever  the  obstructions, 
and  once  in  the  water  he  keeps  it  moving.  Even 
with  a  wind  whipping  the  Ogeechee  and  the 
creek,  his  casts  fall  true  to  the  mark,  almost  as  if 
he  had  a  built-in  wind  correction. 

To  catch  the  jacks  (chain  pickerel)  Geech 
uses  a  bucktail  spinner  with  a  treble  hook  and  a 
split-tail  pork  rind.  The  team  of  Charles  Har- 
den Sr.  and  Jr.  moves  up  Buckhead  Creek,  and 
after  a  time  without  any  action,  Geech  and  son 
turn  their  craft  downstream  as  the  casting  con- 
tinues. As  the  bucktail  plops  on  the  water,  a  big 
chain  pickerel  hits,  and  Geech  boats  another 
fat  and  sassy  20-inch  jack. 

Geech  Harden  grew  up  with  a  fishing  pole  or 
hunting  rod  in  his  hand.  He  started  paddling  on 
the  Ogeechee  when  "I  was  barely  1 3  years  old, 
and  there  were  very  few  paved  roads  to  reach 
the  river.  I  was  born  and  raised  in  Richmond 
County.  We  usually  fished  the  Savannah  River 
until  the  first  of  May,  and  then  we'd  head  for 
Briar  Creek  and  the  Ogeechee.  Been  living  in 
the  woods  and  on  the  river  all  my  life.  There's  no 
better  life.  When  we  get  young  people  started 
hunting  and  fishing,  we  don't  have  any  trouble 
out  of  'em." 

And  when  you  hear  Geech  say  it,  you  know 
that  here's  a  man  who  is  living  the  philosophy 
he  espouses. 

"I've  fed  my  family  many  days  on  rabbits,  fish 
and  quail,  but  I  take  only  what  I  and  my  family 
can  eat,  and  I  go  by  the  12-inch  bass  rule.  No 
use  to  waste  any — leave  some  for  tomorrow  and 
next  year  and  the  other  hunters  or  fishermen. 
And  you  know,  I  believe  more  and  more  people 
are  beginning  to  do  that  way — and  that's  good, 
that's  good." 

It's  good  to  hear  Geech  Harden  say  that,  be- 
cause you  know  he's  speaking  from  the  heart. 
And  you  can  almost  hear  the  river  echoing  a 
"Right  on,  partner!" 
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A  Guide  to 
Fishing  in 
Georgia 

This  month  we  at  Outdoors  in  Georgia  turn  our  attention  to 
freshwater  fish  camps  on  Georgia  rivers  and  to  public  fishing 
areas.  Fishing  season  by  now  is  well  underway,  and  most  of 
you  have  probably  found  a  favorite  place  or  two,  but  in  case 
you're  still  looking,  try  these. 


ALTAMAHA 

Adamson  Hunting  &  Fishing 

Camp,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Parker 

Boat  rental,  motor  rental, 

overnight  facilities,  launching 

ramp,  camping. 

Altamaha  Fishing  Camp, 

Ed  Tomville 

Boat  rentals,  tackle,  bait, 

food,  launching  ramp,  camping, 

overnight  facilities. 

Deen's  Landing,  Grady  Deen 

Launching  ramp,  bait,  tackle, 

camping,  boat  rental,  motor 

rental,  food. 

Paradise  Park,  W.  D.  Burden, 

Boat  rental,  overnight  facilities, 

launching  ramp,  bait,  tackle, 

camping,  food. 

Two-Way  Fishing  Camp, 

F.  D.  Culpepper 

Guides,  launching  hoist,  bait, 

tackle,  camping,  overnight 

facilities,  food,  gas. 

OCHLOCKONEE  (no  facilities) 

OCONEE  (See  Crooked  Creek  Fish 
Camp,  Lake  Sinclair) 

OGEECHEE 

Coleman  Lake,  A.  J.  Leonhard 

Boat  rental,  overnight  facilities, 

food,  launching  ramp,  camping. 

Love's  Fishing  Camp, 

0.  F.  Love,  Jr. 

Bait,  tackle,  restaurant. 

Ogeechee  Fishing  Camp 

E.  L  Sallettee 

Launching  ramp,  camping. 

SATILLA 

3R  Fish  Camp,  J.  M.  Davis 

Boat  rental,  overnight  facilities, 

launching  ramp,  bait,  camping. 

Satilla  KOA 

Boat  rental,  cabins,  camping, 

launching  ramp,  bait. 

SUWANNEE 
Griffis  Fish  Camp 

Mrs.  Alice  Griffis 

Overnight  facilities,  bait,  tackle, 

camping. 


Phone         Location   Nearest  Town 

654-2657    Ga.  261     Glennville 


264-2342    off  Brunswick 

US  341 


367-2949    US  1         Baxley 


427-6139    Ga.  341     Gardi 


265-8268    US  17       Brunswick 


589-2637    Ga.  56  &   Midville 
US1 

925-3409    US  17       Richmond  Hil 


727-2443    Ga.  67  E.  Richmond  Hili 


off  Ga.      Waynesville 
252 

462-5317    US  84       Atkinson 


Ga.  177     Fargo 


OKEFENOKEE 
Okefenokee  Swamp  Park, 

Jimmy  Walker 

Boat  rental  &  guide  service  by 

reservation  only. 

Stephen  C.  Foster  State  Park, 

Billy  Thomas 

Boat  rental,  overnight  facilities, 

launching  ramp,  tackle, 

camping,  food. 

Suwannee  Canal  Recreation  Area 

(Camp  Cornelia) 

John  Eadie 

Boat  rental,  launching  ramp, 

bait,  tackle,  guides, 

motor  rental. 

HIGH  FALLS 

High  Falls  State  Park, 

S.  L.  Letson 

Boat  rental,  motor  rental, 
food,  launching  ramp,  bait, 
tackle,  camping. 

ROCK  EAGLE 
Rock  Eagle  Lake, 

F.  W.  Fitch 

Boat  rental,  launching  ramp, 

camping. 

TOBESOFKEE 

Tobesofkee  Recreation  Area, 

Clyde  Walters 
Launching  ramp,  camping, 
overnight  facilities,  food, 
boat  rentals. 

Public  Fishing  Areas 

ALTAMAHA 

Altamaha  Waterfowl  Area, 

Gene  Love 

ARROWHEAD 

Arrowhead  Public  Fishing  Area, 

Danny  Roddenberry 

BALDWIN 

Baldwin  State  Forest  Public 

Fishing  Area,  Tommy  Wood 

ELBERT  COUNTY 

Elbert  County  Public  Fishing 

Area,  Royce  Harrington 

EVANS  COUNTY 
Evans  County  Public  Fishing 
Area,  James  R.  Nix 
Boat  ramp,  picnic  area. 

Mcduffie 

McDuffie  Public  Fishing  Area, 

Ed  Henderson 

Launching  ramp,  camping. 

TREUTLEN  COUNTY 
Treutlen  County  Public  Fishing 

Area,  James  R.  Nix 
Boat  ramp,  picnic  area. 

WEBSTER  COUNTY 
Webster  County  Public  Fishing 
Area,  Paul  Loska 
Boat  ramp,  picnic  area. 

WILLIAMS 

Williams  Public  Fishing  Area, 

Mercer  Norton 
Picnic  area. 


Phone  Location    Nearest  Town 

283-0583     US  1  &      Waycross 
Ga.  177 


496-7509     Ga.  177     Fargo 


496-7836     Ga.  121      Folkston 


994-5080     I-75  Jackson 


485-6980     US  441      Eatonton 


746-7624     I-475,        Macon 
Ga.  74 
US  80 


437-4569  US  17  Darien 

295-6023  US  27N  Rome 

453-4200  US  441  Milledgeville 

595-1619  Hwy.  72  Elberton 

685-2145  US  280  Claxton 

595-1619  US  78  Dearing 


685-2145 


Co.  Rd.     Soperton 
S1912 


995-4486    Hwy.  41     Preston 


273-1167    US  280     Cordele 
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Letters 

to  tl?e  Editor 


I  have  read  the  "Letters  to  the  Edi- 
tor" concerning  people  not  renewing 
their  subscriptions,  because  the  maga- 
zine is  not  what  it  used  to  be. 

When  the  magazine  changed  its  for- 
mat a  few  years  ago,  I  felt  like  they 
do.  That  you,  the  editors,  were  chang- 
ing a  fishing  and  hunting  magazine  to 
a  National  Geographic.  After  read- 
ing a  few  of  the  following  months  is- 
sues, I  came  to  realize  that  there  is  a 
lot  more  to  Georgia  than  hunting  and 
fishing. 

I  have  used  OIG  as  a  guide  in  help- 
ing me  buy  backpacking  equipment 
and  in  deciding  that  I'm  going  to  "dis- 
cover Georgia  first"  this  summer. 

I'm  sorry  that  the  magazine  lost 
those  subscriptions,  but  I  really  feel 
sorry  for  those  that  chose  not  to  re- 
new their  subscriptions.  They  are  the 
ones  that  have  lost. 

Allan  Willis 
Thomasville,  Georgia 

*  *      * 

Have  you  ever  considered  putting 
labels  on  back  of  magazine — so 
cover  isn't  ruined?  We  receive  many 
other  magazines  like  that,  or  they  are 
in  plastic  covers  with  labels  on  that. 
I'm  sure  the  plastic  would  be  too  ex- 
pensive, however. 

W.  S.  Obenshain 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

*  *      * 

That  superb  winter  woods  shot  by 
Bob  Busby  on  the  cover  of  the  Febru- 
ary issue  is  one  of  the  finest  scenes  of 
this  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  The  cover, 
the  backlight  shot  on  page  23  and  the 
double  page  wide  angle  on  pages  24- 
25  prompts  the  following  questions: 

1.  What's  Bob  Busby  gonna  do 
for  an  encore? 

2.  Whodunit   on    pages   23    and 
24-25? 

Arthur  F.  Irwin 
Montgomery,  Alabama 
Editor's  Note:  Bob  Busby  should 
have  been  given  credit  for  the  photo 
essay  as  well.  Thanks  for  the  compli- 
ment. 


My  wife  and  I  have  been  given  a 
three  year  gift  subscription  to  Out- 
doors in  Georgia,  and  we  enjoy  it 
very  much. 

Now  we  would  like  to  share  it  with 
my  wife's  brother  who  is  stationed  in 
Hawaii  for  two  years  on  his  tour  of 
duty  in  the  Navy.  He  misses  Georgia 
so  much  that  maybe  this  will  help 
him  get  over  it. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Thompson,  Jr. 
Jeffersonville,  GA 

$  *  $ 

You  are  doing  an  excellent  job 
with  this  magazine.  I  don't  hunt  or 
fish,  but  I  thoroughly  enjoy  your 
other  articles  such  as  the  ones  on 
minerals  and  rocks,  historical  places, 
state  parks,  birds  and  others. 
The  pictures  are  beautiful. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  magazines  I 
take.  Keep  it  going. 

Willie  Lee  Moseley 
Statesboro,  GA 
*     *     * 

Last  month  before  we  left  for  our 
vacation  in  Georgia,  I  wrote  and 
asked  for  the  October  1976  issue  of 
OIG  which  I  never  received.  When 
we  returned  on  Saturday  it  was 
there — I  can  see  why  I  never  got  it, 
it  looked  so  good  with  that  Leonard 
Lee  Rue  photograph  on  the  cover,  it 
was  probably  "shortstopped.'  'Thanks 
for  sending  it. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  there  are  art 
prints  available  of  the  excellent  cen- 
terfold painting  by  James  R.  Darnell 


of  the  old  Quail  Wagon  in  the  Feb- 
ruary issue?  I  imagine  by  this  time 
you  have  had  similar  inquiries  about 
the  painting. 

Joseph  A.  Nell 

Wormleysburg,  Pennsylvania 
Editor's  Note:  Yes,  we  have  had  many 
inquiries  about  Jim  Darnell's  Quail 
Wagon.  At  last  report,  prints  of  the 
painting  were  being  made.  Contact 
Mr.  Darnell  at  Route  1,  Box  308, 
Oakwood,  Georgia  30566. 

I  recently  obtained  a  copy  of  your 
magazine,  Outdoors  in  Georgia,  at 
the  "Georgia  on  Parade"  booth  you 
had  at  Atlanta. 

I  found  so  much  pleasure  viewing 
my  copy  that  I  would  like  to  have  a 
subscription  to  the  magazine.  Also,  I 
am  enclosing  a  check  for  two  extra 
gift  subscriptions  for  two  of  my 
friends.  I  know  they  will  appreciate 
the  magazine  as  much  as  I  will. 

May  I  once  again  tell  you  what  a 

fine  magazine  you  offer  on  Georgia. 

I'm  looking  forward  to  my  first  copy. 

Dennis  Garmon 

Lilburn,  Georgia 

*      *      * 

We  have  had  a  number  of  notes 
and  telephone  calls  which  were  highly 
complimentary  of  the  story  and  pho- 
tographs in  Solo  Hike  of  your  Janu- 
ary issue — Robert  Ottley  is  one  of 
our  eleven  grandchildren. 

John  K.  Ottley 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


ATTENTION  FISHERMEN!  Fishermen  of  all  ages  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  win  a  free  weekend  for  themselves  and  their  immediate  family 
at  one  of  Georgia's  state  park  cottages  by  catching  the  largest  bass, 
bream,  catfish  or  longest  trout  at  a  state  park  on  July  4,  1977.  Simply 
make  the  catch  and  have  it  verified  by  at  least  two  park  staff  personnel  to 
be  eligible  to  win.  There  will  be  one  statewide  winner  in  each  of  the  four 
categories.  Winners  and  their  immediate  families  will  be  allowed  to  use 
one  state  park  cottage  for  one  weekend  (Friday  and  Saturday  Nights, 
normal  check-in  and  check-out  times)  at  no  charge  between  November  1 
and  January  31.  Each  park  office  will  have  the  necessary  cards  to  be 
completed  to  report  your  catch.  Catches  must  be  made  between  day  break 
and  sunset,  July  4,  1977.  Georgia  fishing  laws  must  be  observed. 
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Editorial 


New  Rules  for  Drinking  Water 


The  very  water  you  drink — along  with  the  air 
you  breathe  and  the  food  you  eat — constitutes 
the  basic  life  support  system  provided  by  your 
environment.  This  is  the  grassroots  of  environ- 
mentalism,  the  environment  that  each  of  us 
requires  daily  to  continue  life.  Lately  some  far- 
reaching  actions  by  the  Georgia  Legislature  and 
the  Board  of  Natural  Resources  have  focused  on 
the  basic  need  for  good  drinking  water. 

Georgia's  drinking  water  has  been  a  matter  of 
concern  to  the  Water  Supply  Section  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  for  a  long  time, 
going  back  even  prior  to  reorganization.  In 
1974  the  Federal  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  re- 
quired the  establishment  of  maximum  contami- 
nant levels  and  provided  grants  to  states  for  pri- 
mary enforcement  responsibility.  In  1977  the 
Georgia  Legislature  passed  the  Georgia  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  and  in  June,  the  Board  of 
Natural  Resources  adopted  rules  to  meet  federal 
requirements.  These  provide  the  basis  for  Geor- 
gia's improved  drinking  water  program  which, 
with  Governor  George  Busbee's  backing,  was 
the  first  priority  of  DNR's  fiscal  year  '78  budget. 

In  brief,  the  rules  now  being  enforced  by 
EPD  apply  to  public  water  systems  (which  in- 
cludes all  systems  serving  25  or  more  people) 
and  provide  a  mechanism  for  testing  the  water 
provided  to  consumers  against  established  re- 
quirements. This  will  focus  emphasis  on  public 
water  systems  to  provide  safe  drinking  water, 
verified  by  laboratory  tests,  to  their  clients.  The 
rules  also  provide  for  notification  to  the  clients 
when  drinking  water  does  not  meet  state  require- 
ments. 

Primary  maximum  contaminant  levels  of  10 
inorganic,  six  organic,  microbiological  and  ra- 


dioactive contaminants  are  established  by  the 
Georgia  Safe  Drinking  Water  Rules.  All  of  these 
are  related  directly  to  human  health.  In  addi- 
tion, secondary  requirements  related  to  aes- 
thetics such  as  taste,  odor,  color,  etc.,  are  also 
clarified. 

The  program  requires  notification  to  the  con- 
sumer when  the  primary  maximum  contaminant 
level  is  exceeded  and/or  when  testing  pro- 
cedures, sampling  schedules  and  treatment  tech- 
niques do  not  meet  specified  state  requirements. 
The  notification  must  be  published  as  public 
notice  and  must  appear  on  the  water  bill  or  by 
special  written  notice.  The  notice  must  be  re- 
peated as  long  as  the  system  cannot  meet  the 
requirements. 

In  extreme  cases,  the  Director  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Division  may  issue  emergency 
orders  when  an  imminent  hazard  to  public 
health,  safety,  or  welfare  requires  immediate 
action. 

As  we  remember  the  long,  dry  summer  of 
'77,  we  must  realize  that  water  supply  is  one  of 
the  most  critical  environmental  problems  facing 
us,  and  the  answers  are  as  complex  as  the  ques- 
tions. The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is,  in  the 
words  of  Gene  Welsh  of  Water  Protection 
Branch,  "a  big  step  toward  assuring  safe  drink- 
ing water  to  the  citizens  of  the  state." 
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The  tower  of  the  once-elegant  Jekyl  Clubhouse 


Millionaire^ 
Village 


By  Susan  K.  Wood 
Photography  by  Bob  Busby 


Jekyll  Island,  the  smallest  of  Georgia's  Golden  Isles, 
has  been  a  mecca  for  vacationers  for  over  two  decades. 
Visitors  enjoy  tennis,  golf  and  swimming  amid  a 
gorgeous  setting  of  waving  green  marshes,  live  oaks, 
white  sands  and  palmetto-dotted  sand  dunes,  and  that 
endless  blue  Atlantic.  But  there's  another  side  to  Jekyll. 
The  newly-opened  Millionaire's  Village  reflects  an 
earlier  Jekyl,*  the  Jekyl  famed  as  the  private  resort  of 
the  most  elite  of  this  nation's  men,  the  "hundred 
millionaires"  who  were  reputed  to  control  one-sixth  of 
the  world's  wealth. 

Today  you  navigate  the  causeway's  bridges  over 
marshes  and  oyster  beds,  heading  toward  those  towering 
palms  and  moss-draped  live  oaks  of  the  island  that  was 
once  the  winter  retreat  of  such  notables  as  the 
Rockefellers,  Vanderbilts  and  Goodyears.  This  is  where 
Joseph  Pulitzer  retreated  from  his  hectic  newpsaper 
world,  where  A.T.&T.'s  president,  Theodore  Vail,  took 
part  in  the  first  transcontinental  telephone  call. 
Yes,  confined  to  bed,  Vail  ordered  1,000  extra  miles  of 
cable  laid  so  that  from  Jekyl  he  could  chat  with 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  in  San  Francisco  and  President 
Wilson  in  Washington,  D.C.  That's  the  caliber  of  wealth 
that  lived  on  Jekyl;  money  was  no  object. 

Once  you  arrive  on  Jekyll,  make  the  first  left  turn 
and  settle  back  for  a  visit  to  a  world  most  of  us,  middle 
class  that  we  are,  can  hardly  imagine.  Riverview  Drive 
ducks  under  mossy  limbs  of  centuries-old  live  oaks,  past 
vistas  of  green  marshes  and  blue  waterways.  No  wonder 
they  chose  this  place.  Drive  slowly  on  to  the  first 
house,  the  Macy  Cottage — yes,  "cottage"  for  that  is 
what  these  mansions  were  to  Macy  and  Crane  and  their 
cronies — now  reopened  as  Millionaire's  Village  Visitor 
Center.  Park  your  car  and  wander  around  to  the 
entrance.  Enter  the  world  of  Jekyl's  millionaires. 

In  the  1880s,  an  era  of  the  great  resorts  of  Newport 

*  Editor's  Note:  Until  the  1940s,  the  spelling  of  this 
island  was  Jekyl.  See  page  8. 


and  Bar  Harbor,  a  group  of  New  York's  most  influential 
businessmen,  headed  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Cyrus 
McCormick,  William  Rockefeller  and  William  K. 
Vanderbilt,  decided  to  search  for  their  own  special 
paradise  where  they  might  "be  free  from  reporters, 
salesmen,  social  climbers,  extortioners  and  people  who 
would  make  them  dress  for  dinner,"  as  one  writer 
explained.  To  find  their  haven,  a  place  secluded  and 
semi-tropical  and,  well,  very  near  perfect,  these  barons 
sent  two  doctors  from  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  to 
search  for  the  ideal  place.  And  search  they  did — the 
Mediterranean,  Italy,  everywhere.  They  found  that 
perfect  place,  St.  Simons  Island  off  Georgia's  coast. 
But  in  1883,  St.  Simons  Island  was  not  for  sale,  not  even 
to  the  richest  men  in  the  country.  Soon  after,  though, 
John  Claflin  of  the  elite  group  happened  to  go  to  a  wild 
turkey  and  duck  shoot  on  neighboring  Jekyl  Island 
and  discerned  that  its  owner  might  be  persuaded  to 
sell.  The  island,  Chaflin  reported,  was  every  bit  as 
suitable  as  St.  Simons:  warm,  secluded  but  still 
accessible,  fed  by  artesian  wells  and  springs,  as  lovely  as 
could  be  imagined,  with  flowers  blooming  all  winter, 
and  miles  and  miles  of  white  sand  beach.  So  on 
February  7,  1886,  the  group  paid  $125,000  for  3500 
acres  of  land  and  10,000  acres  of  marsh.  The  Jekyl 
Island  Club  was  born. 

Construction  began  immediately  on  the  brick 
clubhouse,  the  castle-like,  sprawling  structure  just  down 
the  road  from  the  Macy  Cottage.  The  Club  was  the 
center  of  activity  each  season:  all  meals  and  innumerable 
croquet  games,  lawn  parties  and  card  games  took  place 
here.  Nothing  formal,  they  declared.  Just  an  exclusive 
club  where  outsiders  were  kept  out.  Originally,  members 
stayed  at  the  100-plus  room  clubhouse  whenever  tney 
were  able  to  retreat  to  their  secluded  resort.  Here, 
elegant  ten-course  dinners,  customarily  lasting  as  long  as 


three  hours,  were  served  by  a  chef  and  his  staff  brought 
from  Delmonico's  in  New  York  for  the  season.  (The 
"season"  was  New  Year's  to  Easter. )  After  such 
sumptuous  meals,  the  magnates  customarily  retired  to 
the  gentlemen's  smoking  room  to  discuss  .  .  .  whatever 
men  of  such  means  discussed.  The  stock  market,  new 
inventions  and  innovations,  politics.  You  can  be  sure  that 
America's  future — now  our  history — was  mapped  in 
that  dark-panelled,  smoke-filled  room. 

As  the  seasons  progressed,  some  members  tired  of 
staying  at  the  club  and  began  building  their  own 
vacation  homes  up  and  down  Riverview  Drive.  Since  a 
club  rule  was  that  all  meals  were  to  be  eaten  at  the  club, 
none  of  the  cottages  were  built  very  far  from  the  club, 
and  none  of  the  homes  had  kitchens. 

Gordon  McKay  built  the  first  "cottage,"  a  sprawling, 
grey-shingled  house  which  William  Rockefeller 
purchased  soon  after.  Others  followed:   the  Macy 
Cottage,  now  the  Visitor  Center,  the  Maurice  House  and 
Sans  Souci,  a  condominium  unit  adjacent  to  the 
Clubhouse,  were  all  built  before  1900.  Meanwhile, 
servant  quarters,  stores,  stables  and  the  infirmary  were 
being  built.  The  village  was  rapidly  growing. 

Today  as  you  walk  or  bicycle  or  drive  on  down 
Riverview,  you  can  see  the  cottages  these  barons  lived  in 
for  only  three  months  each  year.  Mind  you,  it's  true 
that  none  of  these  quite  match  the  pompous  elegance  of 
the  mansions  of  Newport,  but  "cottage"  does  seem  to 
be  something  of  a  misnomer. 

The  first  house  past  the  Macy  Cottage  is  the  Goodyear 
Cottage  now  used  for  meetings,  receptions,  luncheons 
and  other  gatherings.  Then  you'll  pass  John  Claflin's 
house — he  "discovered"  JekyI,  remember?  Called 
Mistletoe  Cottage,  it  houses  the  Jekyll  Island  Promotional 
Association. 

"Indian  Mound,"  as  the  McKay-Rockefeller  Cottage 
is  known,  has  housed  the  Jekyll  Island  Museum  since 
1971.  But  the  Indian  mounds  for  which  the  cottage  is 
named  are  noticeably  absent.  Rockefeller,  it  seems, 
didn't  appreciate  having  his  view  of  the  Intercoastal 
Waterway  obstructed  by  some  Indian  mounds  for  which 
he  had  no  particular  reverence,  so  he  had  them  removed. 
Nothing,  you  see,  ever  stood  in  William  Rockefeller's 
way!  When  he  moved  in — the  year  was  1910 — he  began 
to  assemble  a  collection  of  priceless  antiques:  Ming 
vases,  paintings  and  exquisite  Baroque  style  furnishings. 
The  cottage  boasts  a  towering  Tiffany  window  over 
the  stairway  and  stairrails  carved  of  Jekyl  Island  pine. 
From  its  terne  roof  and  its  hand-dipped  shingles,  which 
the  old  man  himself  helped  to  lay,  to  the  stained  glass 
and  gorgeous  view  of  the  waterway,  Indian  Mound  is  a 
spectacular  stopping  point. 

Sans  Souci,  between  Indian  Mound  and  the 
Clubhouse,  was  home  to  J.  P.  Morgan,  among  others. 
Morgan,  apparently  a  tennis  enthusiast,  built  an  indoor 
tennis  court  across  the  road  (Old  Plantation  Road)  from 
the  condominiums.  The  courts  are  still  used  today. 

In  need  of  repair,  the  once  majestic  Clubhouse  next 
door  is  closed.  It  served  as  a  hotel  from  the  1950s,  after 
the  state  bought  the  island,  until  October  1973.  But  while 
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The  Rockefeller  Cottage,  "Indian  Mound,"  is  a  rambling  grey-shingled 
delight  housing  the  Jekyll  Island  Museum.  Inside  are  a  host  of  treasures 
to  charm  visitors,  including  an  elaborate  "Wishing  Chair"  reported  to 
have  required  27  years  of  carving.  The  view  from  the  wide  veranda: 
green  grass,  slow  flowing  river  and  Sidney  Lanier's  famed 
"Marshes  of  Glynn." 
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you  wander  around  the  wings  of  the  club  today,  your 
imagination  takes  you  back  to  the  Club  in  its  heyday, 
the  1920s.  .  . 


Hear  the  tinkling  of  glasses,  the  laughter  punctuating 
the  luncheon  clatter  on  the  verandah?  Imagine  entering 
the  massive  doors  to  see,  first  thing,  the  meticulously 
carved  coatrack — 100  pegs  each  identified  in  brass 
letters,  of  course.  The  dining  room  is  being  prepared  for 
tonight's  ten-course  feast,  but  a  few  ladies  are  reading 
and  chattering  down  the  hall  in  the  ladies'  parlor, 
a  perfectly  feminine  chintz  and  wicker  retreat.  They'll 
probably  play  a  few  hands  of  bridge  tonight.  From  the 
smoke  curling  out  from  under  the  door  and  the  staccato 
voices  emanating  from  inside,  you  know  the  barons 
are  ensconced  in  the  gentlemen's  smoking  room, 
lounging  on  the  500-pound  sofa  and  in  their  black 
leather  wing  chairs,  deep  in  the  discussion  of  the  draft  of 
the  First  Federal  Reserve  Act.  Mr.  Morgan  is  there, 
and  of  course  his  assistant,  Mr.  Davison,  with  Senator 
Aldrich  from  Rhode  Island  and  Frank  Vanderlip,  Paul 
Warburg  and  Abram  Piatt  Andrew.  He's  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  you  know. 

Back  out  on  the  lawn,  fust  smell  those  flowers. 
Cherokee  roses  and  wisteria  do  bloom  early  here.  You 
can  usually  catch  the  Vanderbilt  and  Gould  children  in 
the  new  pool.  They  just  love  the  water,  but  for  so  long, 
they  couldn't  swim  while  they  were  here.  After  all,  it 
is  a  little  cold  to  be  swimming  in  the  ocean  in  January 
and  February.  So  their  daddies  built  this  pool  last  year. 
Fed  by  underground  springs,  it's  warm  even  in  January. 

Claflin,  Dr.  George  Shrady  and  Charles  Maurice  are 
out  on  the  golf  course  this  afternoon  with  some  guests 
they  brought  from  New  York.  Guests,  or  "strangers"  as 
they  are  listed  in  the  Club  register,  can  only  stay  two 
weeks,  so  these  gentlemen  have  spent  most  of  this  week 
out  on  the  links.  The  course  was  only  the  thirty-sixth 
to  be  registered  in  the  country,  in  1894.  They're  playing 
oceanside  today.  The  caddies?  Oh,  they  are  from  the 
black  orphanage  on  the  mainland. 

Some  of  the  ladies  are  out  driving  on  the  beach  in  their 
little  red  electric  cars.  One  got  stuck  last  week,  and 
it  took  three  gentlemen,  Mr.  Rockefeller  among  them, 
to  get  it  out.  There  are  bicycles  and  horses  to  ride, 
too.  The  stable  boys  take  such  good  care  of  those 
beauties.  You  know,  Mr.  Morgan  puts  on  his  white  glove 
and  runs  his  hand  down  a  horse's  back  before  he 
mounts.  And  if  the  horse  is  the  slightest  bit  dirty,  back 
he  goes. 

All  the  club  members  come  here  for  relaxation  and 
entertainment,  and  they  get  plenty  of  that.  Jekyl  was  first 
designed  as  a  hunting  preserve — deer,  quail,  wild 
turkey,  English  pheasants  and  wild  boar  that  were  given 
to  Mr.  Morgan  by  some  Italian  king.  Hunting  still  gets 
a  lot  of  attention,  but  with  the  weather  so  warm,  many 
of  the  men  and  their  families  like  fust  to  sit  out  on  their 
porches  and  watch  the  ships  go  up  and  down  the 
waterway.  And  what  yachts  they  see!- 


J .  P.  Morgan  and  his  son,  also  named  J.  P.,  have 
probably  the  finest  yacht  here.  No  one  ever  saw  Corsair 
I  and  II,  but  Corsair  III  and  I V  have  been  seen  ploughing 
the  waters  around  Jekyl.  The  Corsair  111,  which  J.  P. 
purchased  in  1898,  was  a  bit  small — a  mere  302  feet — 
while  his  new  Corsair  IV  at  343  feet  is  much  more 
fitting  its  owner.  Some  say  it's  the  largest  yacht  afloat. 

The  arrival  of  Morgan's  Corsair  means  big  things  on 
the  island:  a  cannon  on  the  club  lawn  booms  the  sighting 
of  the  sleek  vessel  while  a  flotilla  of  small  craft  readies 
itself  to  meet  the  ship  after  it  anchors  in  the  channel. 
It's  too  large  to  dock  at  the  pier.  As  the  man  himself 
steps  ashore,  club  attendants  stand  at  attention. 

Editor  Joseph  Pulitzer  (poor  fellow,  he's  almost  blind 
and  in  bad  health  in  his  old  age)  owns  a  gymnasium  and 
a  music  room  that  happen  to  be  on  his  300-foot  yacht, 
Liberty.  He's  satisfied  with  a  small  boat  like  the  Liberty. 
But  they  say  that  when  Pulitzer  has  it  stocked  for  a  trip, 
he  has  to  shell  out  over  $5,000.  And  he  takes  quite  a 
few  trips. 

Pulitzer  is  something  of  an  eccentric.  He  absolutely 
hates  noise.  You  might  say  he's  allergic  to  it.  The  story 
goes  that  he  paid  that  dredge  captain  $100  a  day  last 
month  not  to  blow  his  whistle  while  he  dredged  the  river 
in  front  of  the  Pulitzer  cottage  .... 

Such  were  the  life  and  times  of  Jekyl's  Hundred 
Millionaires. 

So  what  brought  about  the  end  of  this  lavish,  glorious 
era  in  Jekyl's  history?  Reasons  are  many.  The  best  known 
reason  is  that  in  April  1942,  the  Germans  torpedoed  a 
tanker  lying  in  St.  Simons  Sound.  The  government, 
fearing  the  capture  of  the  country's  richest  men,  ordered 
Jekyl  evacuated  and  placed  under  Coast  Guard  pro- 
tection. But  the  truth  is,  interest  in  the  resort  had  been 
waning  for  some  time.  The  younger  generation  of  barons, 
inheriting  Jekyl  membership  from  their  fathers,  had  no 
interest  in  such  absolute  seclusion.  They  rather  preferred 
the  party  life  of  Palm  Beach  and  Newport.  Changing  tax 
laws  further  helped  discourage  continuation  of  the 
"simple  elegance"  Jekyl  offered. 

So  in  1942,  the  last  of  the  Hundred  put  down  his  golf 
club,  cast  one  long,  last  glance  over  his  cottage,  his 
club  and  his  marshes,  and  boarded  his  yacht. 

The  state  purchased  the  island  in  1947  for  $650,000, 
an  act  for  which  Gov.  M.  E.  Thompson  was  severely 
criticized.  The  island  has  since  been  developed  under 
the  Jekyll  Island  Authority  and  has  proven  to  be  a 
popular  resort  for  millions  of  visitors  each  year. 

Other  "musts"  for  visitors  to  the  island  this  summer 
are  the  Crane  Cottage — so  elegant  that  Mr.  Crane  was 
chastised  by  angry  club  members  for  building  it — -the 
Maurice  House,  the  lion-guarded  ruins  of  the  Gould 
House,  Villa  Ospo,  Villa  Marianna  and,  of  course,  lovely 
Faith  Chapel. 

The  entire  village  is  listed  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  as  a  shrine  to  a  by-gone  era.  The 
"Millionaires  Era"  was  an  intriguing  page  in  island 
history  about  which  few  Georgians  know  much.  Visit 
Millionaires  Village,  and  learn  how  the  "other  half" 
lived. 
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Though  the  Jekyi  Club  has  been 
closed  for  over  thirty  years  much 
remains  to  show  visitors  the  way 
the  Hundred  Millionaires  lived. 
At  left  is  the  hall  in  the  magnificent 
club,  circa  1 893.  Today  the 
sprawling  Clubhouse,  paint  peeling, 
is  closed  to  the  public. 
Below,  lions  guard  the  ruins  of  the 
Gould  House.  Ask  about  the  story 
behind  these  ruins. 
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Other  Jekyll  History 


Jim  Couch 


Jekyl's  Hundred  Millionaires,  headed  by  Wal- 
ter Jennings  of  Standard  Oil  fame,  found  that 
their  island  had  a  long  and  fascinating  history. 

They  researched  Jekyl's  past  and  came  up 
with  many  interesting  findings.  One  fact  they 
unearthed — and  chose  to  ignore — was  that 
the  first  syllable  of  their  Jekyl  Island  rhymed 
with  "cheek"  instead  of  "check."  And  it  comes 
as  a  surprise  to  most  visitors  that  the  island  was 
spelled  Jekyl,  with  only  one  "1",  until  the  1940s 
when  the  barons  left  their  island  resort.  No  one 
knows  who  doubled  the  "1". 

"Ospo,"  the  Creek's  earliest  name  for  the 
moss-draped  island,  was  occupied  by  the  Spanish 
from  1566  until  1742  when  Oglethorpe's  armies 
defeated  the  Spanish  at  the  Battle  of  Bloody 
Marsh;  thus  driving  the  Spaniards  from  all  the 
islands  of  Gaule.  Oglethorpe  named  the  island 
for  his  close  friend,  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl  (one  "1"), 
who  with  his  wife  had  given  some  600  pounds 
for  the  founding  of  the  colony.  The  General  sta- 
tioned Capt.  William  Horton  on  his  new  outpost. 

The  remains  of  Horton's  tabby  house  can  to- 
day be  seen  on  a  drive  north  of  the  Village.  Hor- 
ton cleared  the  fields  and  planted  10,000  trees 


and  an  abundance  of  crops.  With  a  harvest  of 
hops,  barley  and  rye,  the  adroit  Captain  Horton 
built  a  brewery,  the  island's  first  industrial  un- 
dertaking. 

Christopher  Poulain  de  la  Houssaye  du  Big- 
non  and  partners  purchased  the  island  in  1791. 
His  family  lived — -and  died — here  for  almost  a 
century  until  a  descendant  sold  it  to  the  Jekyl 
Club.  The  du  Bignon  family  cemetery  lies  across 
the  road  from  the  Horton  House. 

Christopher  Poulain  du  Bignon  cultivated 
indigo  and  cotton  in  his  fields,  amassing  quite  a 
fortune  from  his  endeavors. 

In  1858,  the  last  slave  ship  to  land  in  the 
United  States  crashed  on  Jekyl.  The  Wanderer 
was  not  to  be  forgotten,  though.  Legend  has  it 
that  on  still,  moonless  nights,  residents  of  north 
Jekyl  hear  the  clinks  of  chains  and  hear  cries  of 
anguish,  ostensibly  the  cries  of  slaves  as  they 
slowly  sank  into  the  sea.  A  kettle  used  for  cook- 
ing aboard  the  Wanderer  is  now  in  Mistletoe 
Cottage. 

Maybe  Jekyl's  millionaires  heard  the  ghosts  of 
the  island,  too.  Jekyl's  slaves  and  millionaires— 
quite  a  story  to  tell. 
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Georgia's 

Mineral  Wealth 


By  Bill  Hammack 
Photography  by  Bill  Bryant 


Georgia  so  far  has  produced  more 
than  eight  and  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  minerals,  calculated  at 
1975  values. 

Besides  the  gold  in  them  thar  hills, 
there's  -cash  in  that  thar  kaolin  and 
there's  meney  in  that  thar  marble. 

Georgia's  rich  earth,  her  red  clay 
and  her"  sandy  plains  yield  exuberant 
harvests  of  peanuts  and  pine  trees, 
but  beneath  the  gold  of  goobers  and 
long  green  of  pines  and  pastures 
where  kine  and  swine  roam  and  fat- 
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ten,  there's  a  vast  mineral  treasure 
that  only  recently  has  begun  to  be 
tapped. 

Early  Georgians,  prehistoric  In- 
dians, first  used  the  state's  mineral 
bounty,  chipping  arrowheads  from 
flint  and  quartz,  digging  marble  for 
statues  and  ochre  and  umber  for 
paint.  In  the  1 6th  century,  Hernando 
de  Soto  and  his  conquistadores 
trudged  up  from  Florida  through  the 
swamps  and  canebreaks,  seeking  the 
same  sort  of  golden  wealth  the  Span- 
ish had  found  in  Mexico  and  South 
America.  Evidence  indicates  the 
Spanish  mined  some  gold  in  north 
Georgia,  but  it  was  not  until  1828 
that  the  nation's  first  substantial  gold 
rush  erupted,  a  stampede  generated 
by  a  deer  hunter  in  Lumpkin  County 
who  serendipitously  kicked  up  a 
good-sized  nugget.  (See  February 
1977  OIG.)  The  site  where  the  deer 
hunter,  Benjamin  Parks,  stubbed  his 
toe  on  a  chunk  of  gold  was  bought  by 
Senator  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South 
Carolina;  people  said  he  took  more 
than  $1  million  from  his  mine,  which 
later  was  operated  by  his  son-in-law, 
•Thomas  G.  Clemson,  who  used  some 
of  the  gold  money  to  found  Clemson 
College.  Georgia  was  the  nation's  top 
gold-producing  state  until  1  849  when 
gold  was  found  in  California. 

Between  1828  and  1849,  Georgia 
produced  gold  worth  more  than  $35 
million,  a  godsend  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  state. 

There's  still  yellow  treasure  in 
those  hills,  but  in  the  1  860s  farther 
south  in  the  state,  they  struck  what 
turned  out  to  be  white  gold,  a  sub- 


stance not  nearly  so  elegant  as  the 
golden  dreamstuff.  It  was  clay  in  a 
state  that  is  full  of  clay,  but  it  was  a 
special  sort  of  white  clay  called 
kaolin  which  would  prove  to  be  the 
richest  mineral  haul  yet  made  in 
Georgia.  It  was  first  shipped  to  En- 
gland where  a  gifted  potter  named 
Josiah  Wedgwood  had  turned  mak- 
ing clay  utensils  into  an  art  form. 
Georgia  so  far  has  yielded,  at  1975 
prices,  more  than  $3Vi  billion  in 
kaolin.  As  you  read  this,  you  are 
looking  at  it;  it's  used  as  a  paper 
coater  to  give  a  slick  surface  that 
makes  possible  excellent  reproduc- 
tion of  type  and  pictures,  enhancing 
color  and  dramatizing  black-and- 
white  representations.  Among  kao- 
lin's other  uses  are  as  an  extender 
and  filler  and  as  a  refractory  mate- 
rial. The  largest  known  reserves  of 
high-grade  kaolin  in  the  world  lie  in 
Georgia  between  Macon  and  Au- 
gusta. 

Georgia  leads  the  nation  in  the 
production  of  marble,  first  quarried 
in  the  state  in  1 838  near  the  southern 
end  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in 
Pickens  County.  Georgia  marble  is 
used  throughout  the  world,  not  only 
for  architectural  and  monumental 
purposes,  but  in  its  crushed  form  for 
an  immense  range  of  more  than 
2,000  products  from  toothpaste  to 
glue,  from  plastic  to  printing  inks, 
from  chewing  gum  to  rubber,  from 
poultry  feed  to  cosmetics. 

Second  most  valuable  mineral  in 
Georgia  is  granite.  Crushed  granite 
so  far  has  brought  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  to  the  state,  at  1975  prices, 
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and  architectural  and  monumental 
granite  has  added  about  800  million 
to  that  amount.  It  seems  proper  that 
the  state  where  rises  the  world's  larg- 
est exposed  granite  monolith,  Stone 
Mountain,  should  be  the  leader  in 
production  of  granite,  today  valued 
at  more  than  $30  million  a  year. 
Georgia's  first  granite  quarry  opened 
in  1850. 

Ten  years  earlier,  high-grade  limo- 
nite  ore  was  first  smelted  near  Car- 
tersville,  making  this  section  an  in- 
dustrial center  of  the  Confederacy. 
Limonite  has  been  discovered  in 
other  areas  of  the  state.  Corundum 
is  not  mined  at  present  in  Georgia, 


Marble  and  kaolin  are  just  two  of  Georgia's  money 
minerals.  The  largest  known  reserves  of  high-grade 
kaolin  in  the  world  are  found  between  Macon  and 
Augusta,  (left)  More  than  $3,500,000,000  worth  of 
kaolin  has  been  mined  in  our  state. 
Georgia  marble  (shown  below)  graces  many  of  the 
country's  most  famous  buildings.  Our  own  state  Capitol, 
however,  is  made  of  Indiana  limestone. 
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The  list  of  Georgia's  minerals  runs 

from  A   (aggregates)  to  Z  (zircon). 

A  lesser-known  mineral  mined  near 

Cartersville  is  barite  (page  13, 

bottom  photo)  which  is  used  in 

chemicals  and  in  the  making 

of  glass. 


Georgia's  first  granite  quarry  opened 

in  1850.  The  state  is  now  the  leader 

in  production  of  granite,  mining 

more  than  $30  million  worth  of  the 

mineral  per  year,  (right) 

Georgia's  many  different  varieties  of 

aggregate  (page  13,  top)  are  used  in 

asphalt,  cement  and  related 

products. 


but  what  was  the  world's  largest 
corundum  mine  opened  on  Laurel 
Creek  in  Rabun  County  in  1873.  A 
few  years  later,  in  1886,  the  first  dis- 
covery in  the  United  States  of  baux- 
ite, the  primary  ore  of  aluminum, 
was  made  in  Floyd  County.  In  those 
days,  aluminum  was  considered  pre- 
cious, the  stuff  of  utensils  for  kings 
and  Croesuses. 

Subsequently  all  sorts  of  valuable 
minerals  were  uncovered  in  Georgia: 
industrial  clays,  limestone,  slate, 
sandstone,  talc,  mica,  titanium,  zir- 
con, rare  earth  metals,  fullers'  earth, 
phosphate,  manganese,  limestone. 

One  sort  of  mineral  black  gold, 
coal,  currently  is  mined  in  northwest 
Georgia,  but  another  type  so  far  has 
eluded  prospectors — oil.  Sam  Pick- 
ering, state  geologist,  said  that  occur- 
rences of  petroleum  and  gas  have 
been  encountered  from  drill  holes  in 
the  coastal  plain  and  from  northwest 
Georgia,  and  last  year,  oil  hunters 
displayed  great  interest  in  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey's  drilling  off  the 
Georgia  coast.  Pickering  stressed 
that  these  core  holes  were  drilled  for 
environmental  information,  and  that 
whatever  oil  bearing  strata  may  be 
found,  if  any,  lie  thousands  of  feet 
deeper  than  the  shallow  cores  drilled 
in    1976.   However,   the  Geological 
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Survey's  activity  can  be  considered  a 
prelude  to  oil  exploration;  at  least,  it 
generated  a  chorus  of  interested 
voices  raised  in  anticipation. 

Pickering  points  out  that  Georgia 
is  blessed,  at  the  geological  moment, 
by  an  underground  resource  that  is 
rapidly  becoming  more  and  more 
precious — water.  Already  it  is  less 
abundant  than  formerly  in  some 
northern  sections  of  the  state,  and 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
is  taking  steps  to  conserve  this  state 
treasure. 

Georgia's  mineral  production  in- 
creased last  year  17  percent  over 
1975,  hitting  a  new  record  high  of 
$389  million,  said  Doss  H.  White, 
Jr.,  Georgia  liaison  officer  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bu- 
reau of  Mines. 

"Yet,  even  now,"  says  Sam  Pick- 
ering, "the  rock  strata  beneath  our 
feet  are  still,  in  many  places,  virtu- 
ally unexplored.  With  wise  practices, 
sound  methods  of  exploration  and 
conservation  and  proper  reclamation 
of  mined  land,  we  can  look  forward 
to  even  greater  discoveries  and 
growth  in  Georgia's  mining  and  min- 
eral industry."  ^ 
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The 
Sound 

By  Bill  Morehead 

There  is  a  sound  that  belongs  to  summer. 
Oh,  it  is  heard  in  spring  and  fall  too,  but  it  is  loaned 
to  them  by  summer.  Summer,  the  jaded  old 
millionaire,  bathed  in  riches  of  sounds  and  smells, 
loans  them  nonchalantly  to  the  other  seasons. 
Spring,  the  adolescent,  doesn't  quite  know  how  to 
handle  such  donations  but  fall,  the  stately, 
slightly  gaunt  old  girl,  knows  precisely  what  to  do 
with  her  waning  assets,  borrowed  or  owned. 

But  this  sound  is  truly  summer's.  It  falls  best  on 
the  eardrums  in  early  morning,  twilight  or  in  early 
afterdark.  It  is  a  sound  that  goes  best  with  wicker 
lawn  furniture,  porch  swings  and  favonian 
afterthoughts  of  a  supper  that  included  home  grown 
sweet  corn. 

The  sound  conjures  childhood.  Sitting  there  on 
the  lawn  in  a  wicker  chair,  listening  to  the  sound, 
you  become  very  young  again.  The  delicious  smell 
of  gasoline  to  child  nostrils  comes  again.  Again 
you  see,  smell  and  feel  those  almost  forgotten 
childhood  things:  jars  of  lightning  bugs  glowing 
in  the  dark  on  your  chest  of  drawers;  your  feet 
roughly,  freshly  scrubbed;  the  sheets  of  your  bed 
clinging  whitely  in  the  dark  to  your  child's  body. 
You  know  again — and  they  are  easy  to  know 
because  they  are  still  with  you — the  strange  smells 
of  summer's  night,  the  syrupy  sweet  smells  and 
the  pleasant,  bitter  smells.  All  unidentifiable  and 
all  known.  Again. 

JUG  A  RUM!  JUG  A  RUM!  The  sound  booms 
through  the  night  and,  though  it  is  a  bass  voice  and 
drumming  in  its  rhythm,  it  is  not  a  sound  of 
foreboding.  It  is  just  a  sound  of  summer.  From  the 
bullfrog  in  the  pond.  You  know  what  it  is  and 
you're  glad  because  you  know  summer  is  a  time 
of  riches  and — for  a  couple  of  months  at  least — 
you  share  in  the  old  lothario's  wealth. 
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Tracks  of  a  200-pound  loggerhead  mark  her  path  from  the  sea 
to  her  tidy  nest  where  she  will  lay  from  80  to  1 50  eggs. 


Loggerhead 

Turtle 


By  Jingle  Davis 

Photos  furnished  by  Don  Pfitzer,  U.S.  Fish  and 

Wildlife  Service,  and  Billy  Hillestad 

A  warm  summer  moon  beamed  down  on  the  small 
knot  of  people  trudging  slowly  down  Jekyll  Island's 
south  beach,  heading  away  from  the  fluorescence  of 
beachfront  motels  and  recreation  areas.  The  night  air 
was  fragrant  with  the  salty  organic  odors  of  beach  and 
ocean.  The  suck-swish  of  gentle  surf  was  barely  louder 
than  the  squeak  of  tennis  shoes  on  sand. 

Moonlight  played  strange  optical  tricks  and  several 
times  the  group  paused  to  squint  at  large  dark  shapes  on 
the  beach  while  their  leader,  Conservation  Sergeant  C.  W. 
"Woody"  Hinton,  crept  forward  to  examine  the  shapes 
more  closely.  Hinton,  who  often  patrols  Jekyll's  beach 
on  summer  nights,  along  with  other  law  enforcement 
officers  of  DNR's  Game  and  Fish  Division  in  Brunswick, 
can  still  be  fooled  by  an  old  truck  tire  or  hump-backed 
log. 


A  young  boy  spotted  the  track.  He  tugged  at  Woody's 
sleeve  and  pointed  to  a  trail  of  crimped  sand  which  led 
from  the  surf  toward  the  upper  beach,  as  though  a  baby 
tractor  had  chugged  inexplicably  out  of  the  sea  and  into 
the  dunes. 

The  sergeant  motioned  the  others  to  stay  put  while 
he  followed  the  track  to  its  conclusion  in  the  dark  dunes. 
In  moments  he  was  back,  speaking  in  low  tones  though 
he  knew  it  wasn't  necessary  The  creature  he  sought  has 
no  ears. 

"She's  up  there  now,"  he  said.  "If  we  move  in  care- 
fully, we  can  watch  her  digging.  But  try  not  to  let  her  see 
you." 

Everyone  hurried  up  the  beach,  moving  like  com- 
mando raiders  as  they  ducked  between  clumps  of  sea 
oats  and  crouched  behind  drifted  hummocks  of  sand. 
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Flashlights  were  taboo,  but  the  pallid  moonlight  was 
sufficient. 

This  was  what  they'd  all  hoped  to  see — Caretta  caretta, 
the  loggerhead  turtle,  laying  her  eggs.  She  was  still  mak- 
ing her  nest,  her  powerful  back  flippers  scooping  up  sand 
and  flinging  it  wildly  behind  her.  The  movements  of  her 
200-pound  body  were  clumsy  and  seemed  haphazard, 
but  Woody  said  the  nest  would  be  a  tidy,  flask-shaped 
hole  about  1 8  inches  deep,  wider  at  the  base  than  at  the 
top. 

It  isn't  surprising  that  the  loggerhead  digs  such  an 
efficient  nest.  After  all,  her  kind  were  coming  ashore  on 
coastal  beaches  long  before  man  appeared  on  the  planet. 
Fossils  show  that  loggerheads  existed  a  hundred  million 
years  ago,  coexisting  with  some  dinosaurs.  Ever  since, 
with  the  regularity  of  seasons  and  tides,  the  females 
have  crawled  ashore  on  remote  beaches  to  lay  their  eggs, 
usually  between  mid-April  and  early  August. 

Although  no  longer  an  ideal  site,  Jekyll  Island  is  one 
of  the  relatively  few  places  in  the  Southeast — and  per- 
haps in  the  world — where  the  loggerhead  nests.  Logger- 
heads are  thought  to  be  a  worldwide  species,  but  some 
experts  now  believe  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  loggerheads 
are  different  subspecies. 

Atlantic  loggerheads  have  almost  vanished  from  Cuba 
and  the  Caribbean  mainland  coasts  where,  as  in  Turkey 
and  Senegal,  both  eggs  and  turtles  are  exploited  as  food. 
This  leaves  only  a  few  refuges  in  Florida  and  a  dwindling 
number  of  prime  nesting  sites  on  the  barrier  islands  of 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  as  loggerhead  nesting  places. 

The  scarcity  of  nesting  sites  is  causing  worry  about 
the  loggerheads'  future.  Some  scientists  and  conserva- 
tionists believe  the  turtles  warrant  federal  protection  as 
an  endangered  species,  while  others  say  that  to  give  the 
reptiles  threatened  species  status  would  suffice. 

Meanwhile,  a  number  of  people  in  Georgia  and  other 
coastal  states  are  gathering  information  which  should 
ultimately  benefit  the  loggerhead.  Hilburn  O.  "Billy" 
Hillestad  of  Athens,  working  under  contract  to  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFS),  is  looking  at 
the  affect  of  trawler  nets  on  loggerhead  populations. 
Last  summer,  he  interviewed  captains  from  many  of 
Georgia's  large  shrimp  trawlers  to  get  an  idea  of  how 
many  turtles  are  caught  in  shrimp  nets — and  how  many 
die  as  a  result  of  capture. 

"During  June,  July  and  August,  we  took  information 
from  100  trawlers.  They  reported  a  capture  of  947  log- 
gerheads," Hillestad  said.  Shrimpers  reported  that  26 
of  the  .turtles  were  dead  when  returned  to  the  sea;  others 
may  have  died  after  being  thrown  overboard. 

"The  turtles  would  have  a  better  chance  of  survival 
after  capture  if  they  were  flipped  on  their  backs  and 
allowed  to  revive  before  being  put  back  in  the  water," 
Hillestad  said. 

Present  Georgia  law,  however,  makes  it  illegal  for 
shrimpers  or  anyone  else  to  have  loggerheads  in  pos- 
session, so  the  shrimpers'  inclination  is  to  get  any  turtles 
off  the  boat  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Coastal  Game  and  Fish  officials  say  they  do  not  make 
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Predators,  particularly  raccoons,  feral  pigs  and  sand 
crabs  which  destroy  nests  and  eat  the  eggs,  spell  doom 
for  loggerhead  turtles. 

cases  against  shrimpers  who  are  obviously  holding  a 
turtle  on  deck  to  let  it  revive.  But  what  if  the  turtle  was 
stashed  in  the  hold? 

"Well,  that's  clearly  illegal,"  said  one  coastal  law 
enforcement  official,  Conservation  Captain  Harrel  Poole 
of  DNR's  Demeries  Creek  office  near  Savannah. 

Researchers,  hoping  to  solve  the  problem  another 
way,  are  looking  at  new  shrimp  net  designs  to  see  if  a 
net  with  turtle  excluders  is  a  practical  solution. 

Hillestad  said  the  shrimpboat  captains  he  interviewed 
were  very  cooperative,  although  some  seemed  concerned 
that  their  readily-given  information  might  be  used  against 
them. 

"This  certainly  isn't  the  case,"  he  advised.  "Neither 
NMFS  nor  DNR  wants  to  abridge  the  shrimpers'  right 
to  make  a  living  shrimping." 

While  shrimpers  catch  some  loggerheads,  scientists 
still  feel  that  habitat  loss  is  a  greater  threat  to  the  species. 
Although  loggerheads  occasionally  nest  on  populus 
beaches,  most  are  disoriented  by  movement  and  artificial 
lights.  If  they  do  nest,  their  eggs  are  in  danger  from 
beach  traffic.  And  if  the  eggs  hatch  on  an  artificially-lit 
beach,  the  baby  turtles  may  not  be  able  to  find  the 
ocean.  Since  most  turtle  eggs  hatch  around  9  p.m.,  when 
the  moon  is  rising  over  the  ocean,  scientists  believe  the 
young  turtles  find  their  way  to  the  sea  by  homing  in  on 
the  bright  horizon.  An  arc  light  in  a  beachfront  parking 
lot  could  cause  confusion,  and  the  longer  a  hatchling 
delays  his  trip  to  the  water,  the  less  chance  he  has  of 
making  it  at  all. 

Even  on  remote  beaches,  young  turtles  have  problems 
making  it  to  the  water.  Projects  on  several  Georgia  is- 
lands are  helping  to  insure  that  nesting  females,  eggs  and 
babies  are  unmolested  at  least  until  they  reach  the  sea. 

In  the  old  days,  when  turtle  eggs  were  openly  con- 
sumed as  a  delicacy,  droves  of  people  walked  the 
beaches  on  moonlit  nights,  digging  up  the  freshly  laid 
eggs.  Today  black  market  eggs  still  sell  for  as  much  as 
$1.50  apiece.  Laws  now  help  to  protect  loggerhead  eggs 
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Fifty  pound  caretta  tagged  as  part  of  research  project 


from  human  predation,  but  racoons,  feral  pigs  and  sand 
crabs  don't  read  lawbooks. 

On  some  Georgia  islands,  where  raccoon  and  pig 
populations  are  high,  there  have  been  years  when  not  a 
single  egg  survived. 

This  was  the  case  on  Little  Cumberland  Island  several 
years  ago.  "The  first  year  we  checked  the  survival  rate 
in  natural  nests  on  Little  Cumberland,  we  were  dis- 
turbed to  find  that  none  of  the  young  turtles  even  made 
it  to  the  ocean,"  said  Jim  Richardson,  a  graduate  student 
and  loggerhead  expert  at  the  University  of  Georgia's 
Institute  of  Ecology,  who  serves  as  scientific  director  for 
the  Little  Cumberland  loggerhead  project. 

"Once  we  saw  the  problem  with  natural  nests,  we 
began  removing  the  eggs  to  hatcheries — either  sand-filled 
buckets  or  wire  enclosures — to  protect  the  eggs  from 
predation,"  Richardson  said.  "Now  we're  releasing  be- 
tween 6,000  and  10,000  baby  turtles  from  the  hatcheries 
each  year." 

He  and  other  volunteer  workers  also  tag  females  as 
they  come  ashore.  Tag  data  is  fed  into  a  computer  at  the 
University  of  Georgia  where,  along  with  bits  and  pieces 
of  information  from  other  turtle  projects,  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  loggerhead's  life  history  is  beginning  to 
form. 


For  example,  the  St.  Andrews  Sound  area  of  Georgia 
is  now  known  to  have  the  largest  nesting  population  of 
loggerhead  turtles  in  Georgia  and  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant nesting  sites  on  the  south  Atlantic  coast.  This 
area  includes  Jekyll's  south  beach,  as  well  as  Big  and 
Little  Cumberland  Islands. 

"Most  of  our  information  suggests  that  loggerheads 
are  very  local;  that  they  return  to  their  birthplace  to 
nest,"  Richardson  said.  "One  study  which  looked  at  the 
genetic  differences  in  loggerheads  nesting  in  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia  and  Florida  found  distinct  differences  in 
the  turtles  from  the  three  states."  This  evidence  suggests 
that  only  a  fraction  of  the  St.  Andrews  Sound  turtles 
ever  nest  more  than  a  few  miles  from  the  beach  where 
they  are  born. 

But  this  doesn't  mean  the  turtles  stay  in  one  place  dur- 
ing the  year.  Loggerheads  tagged  on  Little  Cumberland 
have  been  found  during  autumn  months  in  the  waters 
off  the  New  Jersey  coast. 

The  turtle  project  on  Little  Cumberland  began  13 
years  ago,  making  it  the  oldest  such  project  in  the  state. 
Several  Georgia  islands  now  have  similar  projects  aimed 
toward  insuring  survival  of  the  loggerhead  species. 

On  Big  Cumberland  Island,  now  a  National  Seashore, 
naturalist  Carol  Ruckdeschel  hopes  to  do  a  survey  this 
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//  unmolested,  these  tiny  loggerhead  eggs  will  hatch 
in  approximately  two  months. 

summer  to  compare  survival  rates  in  natural  nests  with 
rates  in  hatchery  nests.  Since  she  has  been  tagging  turtles 
there  for  several  years,  it  is  likely  the  National  Park 
Service  will  hire  someone  else  to  take  over  the  tagging 
portion  of  the  project  while  Ms.  Ruckdeschel  concen- 
trates on  nesting  information. 

On  Jekyll  Island,  volunteers  from  the  Coastal  Georgia 
Audubon  Society,  directed  by  scientists  from  Brunswick 
Junior  College,  prowl  the  beach  on  summer  nights,  tag- 
ging turtles  and  removing  eggs  to  wire  enclosures. 

Federally-owned  Blackbeard  Island  and  Ossabaw, 
soon  to  be  state-owned,  have  summer  turtle  projects,  as 
does  Wassaw  Island.  The  Wassaw  project,  sponsored  by 
the  Savannah  Science  Museum,  depends  on  funding  from 
volunteer  participants  who  come  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  Each  pays  $120  to  spend  a  week  on  the 
island  during  nesting  season. 

Gerald  Williamson,  a  herpetologist  at  the  Museum, 
said  applicants  15  or  older  are  accepted  on  a  first-come, 
first-serve  basis.  "We  have  four  new  people  each  week 
who  stay  on  the  island  with  project  leaders,"  Williamson 
noted.  "Last  year  we  tagged  about  40  turtles  and  recov- 
ered about  1,000  eggs." 

Lack  of  funding  plagues  most  Georgia  loggerhead 
projects,  although  DNR's  Game  and  Fish  Division  does 
contribute  both  time  and  money.  The  lion's  share  of 
project  money,  though,  still  comes  from  the  private  sec- 
tor. The  federal  government  is  using  information  col- 
lected by  these  various  projects  to  decide  whether  to 
list  loggerhead  turtles  as  an  endangered  or  a  threatened 


species.  Apparently  the  government  will  list  them  one 
way  or  the  other  in  the  near  future. 

Larry  Ogren,  a  research  biologist  with  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  in  Panama  City,  Florida,  said 
projects  in  Florida,  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  have  been 
extremely  helpful  to  NMFS  and  other  federal  agencies. 
NMFS  began  a  three-year  aerial  survey  of  turtle  crawls 
last  summer  which,  in  combination  with  the  data  col- 
lected by  other  groups,  might  provide  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  loggerheads  in  the  northwest 
Atlantic. 

"The  figure  50,000  keeps  coming  up  at  turtle  confer- 
ences," Ogren  explained.  "But  nobody  really  knows.  All 
we  have  now  are  bits  and  pieces  of  information." 

One  of  the  long-range  goals  of  the  government  and 
loggerhead  proponents  is  to  determine  the  threshold 
loggerhead  population — the  number  of  turtles  necessary 
to  insure  survival. 

NMFS  recently  recommended  that  loggerheads  be 
listed  as  threatened,  rather  than  endangered,  and  there 
is  considerable  interest  in  which  course  the  government 
will  choose  to  follow.  Laws  covering  endangered  species 
are  considerably  tougher  than  those  for  threatened  spe- 
cies. NMFS  is  concerned  about  enforcement  problems — 
such  as  with  shrimp  trawlers — if  the  more  stringent  laws 
are  passed. 

"If  loggerheads  were  listed  as  endangered,  a  shrimper 
would  be  in  violation  of  federal  law  if  he  accidentally 
caught  a  turtle  in  his  nets.  This  seems  unreasonable. 
Under  threatened  status,  the  shrimper  would  be  required 
to  keep  any  turtles  caught  on  deck  until  the  turtle  recov- 
ered enough  to  be  released  back  into  the  ocean,"  Biolo- 
gist Ogren  said. 

As  people  work  to  understand  and  aid  the  loggerhead, 
the  turtles  continue  on  as  they  always  have — hatching 
and  mating,  nesting  and  feeding.  Prodded  by  instinct, 
the  loggerhead  females  will  struggle  ashore  on  coastal 
beaches  as  long  as  they  find  a  haven  there. 

It  took  the  female  on  Jekyll  beach  about  45  minutes 
to  complete  her  nest.  She  often  paused  to  rest,  making  a 
sound  somewhere  between  a  grunt  and  a  sigh.  At  last 
she  was  satisfied  and  began  to  lay  the  first  of  a  clutch  of 
about  120  eggs:  white,  leathery  ping-pong  balls  which 
dropped  into  the  nest,  usually  in  sets  of  two. 

Now  she  seemed  oblivious  to  onlookers.  Conservation 
Sergeant  Hinton  shined  his  flashlight  on  the  turtle's  head, 
showing  the  onlookers  the  tears  which  filled  her  eyes 
and  streamed  down  the  sides  of  her  massive  head. 

"She  isn't  crying,"  he  explained  to  concerned  com- 
panions. "The  tears  are  her  way  of  getting  rid  of  excess 
salts  in  her  body  through  glands  in  her  eyes." 

Once  the  egg-laying  was  done,  the  turtle  lost  no  time 
in  covering  the  nest  by  sweeping  sand  over  the  eggs  with 
her  flippers.  Then,  following  the  bright  path  of  moon- 
light, she  lumbered  back  toward  the  sea.  She  might  re- 
turn again  this  season  to  make  other  nests,  but  for  to- 
night, her  work  was  done.  The  dark  dome  of  her  shell 
was  silhouetted  briefly  against  the  glittering  swells,  and 
then  the  loggerhead  was  gone.  &: 
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By  Susan  K.  Wood 
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jde  'em  cowboy!  It's  roundup  time  at  Red  Top. 

That's  a  bit  of  exaggeration,  but  you  can  really  get 
in  the  cowboy  spirit  when  you  saddle  up  and  ride  the 
trails  of  Red  Top  Mountain  State  Park  near  Cartersville. 
Bring  your  own  horse,  Annie  Oakley,  and  go  galloping 
up  the  steep  slopes  of  Homestead  Trail  (for  experienced 
riders  only)  'til  the  sun  sinks  slowly  in  the  west.  Or  if 
you're  just  a  novice — excuse  me,  "green," — rider,  hop 
on  App,  a  five-year-old  Appaloosa,  for  a  slower-paced 
trot,  and  you'll  soon  feel  like  Roy  Rogers  himself. 

Horseback  riding  with  rental  horses  available  was  a 
feature  of  several  state  parks  for  years  before  being 
phased  out  in  the  late  1960s.  Chances  are  you  have  some 
fond  memories  of  early  adventures  on  the  horse  trails  at 
Vogel  State  Park.  How  many  times  did  that  brown  mare, 
obviously  contemptuous  of  the  hundreds  of  park  visitors 
who  had  ridden  her,  stop  to  graze  on  leaves  and  grass 
while  you,  a  seemingly  brave  eleven-year-old  secretly 
fearful  of  tumbling  down  the  mountainside,  dreamed  of 
galloping  through  the  woods  on  a  golden  Palomino? 

Now  at  Red  Top  Mountain  you  can  bring  your  own 
horse,  stable  it  and  use  the  ample  trails,  or  rent  one  of 
the  10  horses  for  $5  an  hour.  Stabling  your  own  horse  is 
$3  per  day  with  unlimited  use  of  the  bridle  trails.  The 
stable  has  32  stalls,  a  feed  room  and  a  tack  room.  But  if 
you  choose  not  to  stable  your  horse,  there's  a  $1  per  day 
charge  for  use  of  the  trails.  You'll  need  to  bring  a 
current,  negative  Coggins  certificate  if  you  plan  to  bring 
your  own  horse  into  the  park. 


David  Rogers,  boss  of  Red  Top  Mountain's  stables. 

Heading  down  the  trail  with  David  Rogers  (no 
relation,  by  the  way,  to  Roy),  owner  of  all  the  rental 
horses  you'll  see,  is  an  experience  you'll  not  soon  forget. 
David  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  horse  lover.  If  you,  or  your 
son  or  daughter  if  that's  the  case,  don't  know  much  about 
riding,  if  the  closest  you've  come  to  a  horse  is  watching  a 
wide-screen  western  movie  from  the  third  row,  you're  in 
for  a  treat.  Rogers  has  almost  infinite  patience,  provided 
you  do  what  he  says  and  treat  his  horses  with  respect. 
The  barn  is  your  starting  point,  so  while  Rogers  saddles 
your  horse,  you  drink  in  the  invigorating  scent  of  hay  and 
horses  and  leather  and  sawdust.  Leaving  the  world  of 
automation  behind,  you  and  the  rest  of  your  crew  will 
follow  David  and  his  horse,  Pop,  out  the  gate  and  down 
the  trail.  David  is  justifiably  proud  of  Pop,  a  golden 
animal  who  responds  to  his  master's  every  command. 
"Most  of  these  horses  are  gentle,"  David  proudly 
explains,  "except  Pop.  He's  mine,  and  he's  fast  as 
lightning."  But  when  Pop's  leading  you  down  the  trail, 
he's  as  slow  and  docile  as  all  the  rest. 

But  don't  think  that  all  of  Rogers'  horses  are  dull  and 
lifeless  and  that  you  won't  have  an  adventurous  hour  or 
two.  You'll  get  your  money's  worth,  and  then  some. 
We  surely  did  .... 

"Come  on.  I've  got  just  the  horse  for  you,"  David  had 
admonished,  knowing  I  was  more  than  a  little  squeamish. 
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"Ol'  Bob  here  can't  do  anything  but  walk." 

Well,  ol'  Bob  was  not  having  his  best  day,  and  neither 
was  I.  In  fact,  all  Bob  wanted  to  do  was  eat,  until  I  made 
him  quit,  and  then  he  livened  up  a  bit.  It  certainly  made 
for  an  exciting  day.  No  sir,  I'll  never  forget  ol'  Bob. 

But  David  Rogers  knows  his  horses  and  what  they  will 
and  will  not  do.  He  won't  put  you  on  a  horse  you  can't 
handle.  He's  not  that  kind  of  fellow.  And  he'll  be  with 
you  every  step  of  the  way.  One  thing  though :  don't  take 
your  six-year-old  up  to  David  and  say,  "I  want  my  kid  to 
ride  that  big  red  horse.  He's  never  ridden,  but  he  sure 
needs  to  learn."  You  and  your  six-year-old  will  be  out  of 
luck.  Rogers  won't  let  children  under  12  ride  his  horses 
unless  they  are  experienced  riders.  He  may,  however,  be 
giving  lessons  later  this  year.  Then  you  can  take  your  kid 
to  Red  Top's  stables,  and  he  can  learn  to  ride. 

And  Rogers  is  understandably  protective  of  his  horses. 
Watching  him  move  among  the  horses  in  the  stable,  you 
know  that  he  and  Pop,  Bob,  App,  Moonshine  and  all 
the  rest  are  friends,  real  pals.  He  understands  them  and 


they  understand  him.  If  you  think  you're  going  to  show 
off  on  his  horse  and  show  your  friends  you  can  ride  like 
the  wind,  when  you  really  can't,  forget  it.  He'll  just 
take  the  reins  away  from  you.  And  it's  a  long  and  rugged 
hike  back. 

The  trails,  both  Old  Cove  Trail  and,  for  experienced 
riders  only,  Homestead  Loop  wind  over  creeks,  up  and 
down  hills,  over  trees  downed  by  the  big  tornado  that 
came  through  three  years  ago.  You'll  ride  for  miles  and 
miles,  through  some  gorgeous  country  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Allatoona.  (Only  the  day  after  our  ride  did  I  know 
just  how  far  we  had  ridden!)  If  you're  observant,  you 
may  see  deer  scamper  away  as  you  approach.  "I've  been 
feeding  them,"  David  muses.  "We've  got  lots  of  deer, 
possum,  snakes,  squirrel  of  course,  coon,  rabbits  and 
skunk."  Or  you  may  flush  a  covey  of  quail  like  we  did. 
Birds  call  from  treetops  nearby  and  answer  from  far  in 
the  distance.  A  peaceful  existence,  this  is.  But  what  about 
that  skull  in  the  underbrush? 

David  Rogers  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  horse  lover. 
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His  horses  are  his  life.  He  shoes  them,  makes  bridles, 
tools  saddles.  "A  horse  trader,"  he  says,  he's  always 
getting  new  horses,  breaking  them  in,  then  maybe  selling 
them  again.  He's  just  getting  started  at  Red  Top 
Mountain  but  is  already  making  plans  for  the  future. 
A  riding  ring  has  just  been  added  adjacent  to  the  barn 
so  that  riders  can  get  used  to  their  mounts  before 
descending  the  trail.  And  those  riding  lessons  may 
become  a  reality  in  the  near  future.  A  trail  riding 
competition  also  looms  as  a  possibility. 

Despite  an  investment  of  several  thousand  dollars  for 
horses  which  each  consume  ten  pounds  of  feed  daily, 
he's  obviously  a  happy  man.  And  when  you  see  him  and 
Pop  galloping  through  the  woods,  never  scraping  a  tree, 
with  their  golden  manes  flopping  in  the  wind,  you'll 
know  that's  where  he  belongs. 

Rogers  will  reserve  a  horse — and  a  good  time — for 
you  every  day  except  Monday.  Call  or  write  him  at 
Route  2,  Cartersville,  (404)  974-6558. 

As  the  song  goes,  "Happy  trails  to  you  ..."  (§) 
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also  at  Red  Top... 

Red  Top  Mountain  State  Park  is  1,950  acres 
full  of  family  fun.  Since  the  park  is  situated 
along  the  shores  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  Lake 
Allatoona,  water  sports  are  the  big  attraction. 
Boaters  and  skiers  in  particular  enjoy  the  vast 
waters  of  Allatoona  and  will  find  docks  and 
launching  ramps  in  the  camping  and  cottage 
areas  and  near  the  picnic  sites.  A  nearby  private 
marina  serves  boaters,  as  well. 

Fishermen  will  enjoy  casting  from  the  banks 
from  7  a.m.  until  10  p.m.  Why  not  grill  your 
catch  for  supper  before  the  sun  goes  down?  If 
you're  over  16,  of  course,  you  must  have  a  cur- 
rent Georgia  fishing  license.  Don't  have  one  yet 
for  this  season?  You  can  buy  one  at  the  Trading 
Post  in  the  park. 

Red  Top's  beach  is  open  from  10  a.m.  to  7 
p.m.  in  the  summertime  but  is  closed  on  Mon- 
days. The  park  also  has  a  miniature  golf  course; 
the  cost  is  50<'  per  game. 

Camping  facilities  are  extensive.  Four  hun- 
dred fifty  wooded  campsites,  about  half  with 
water  and  electricity,  are  available.  Eight  cot- 
tages are  found  at  Red  Top  Mountain  State 
Park.  As  in  other  state  parks,  they  are  fully 
equipped. 

Picnic  sites  are  scattered  throughout  the  park, 
including  a  group  shelter  that  seats  200. 

While  you're  in  the  Cartersville  area,  you'll 
find  several  interesting  places  to  visit.  Etowah 
Mounds  Archaeological  Area,  a  DNR  historic 
site,  is  three  miles  west  of  U.S.  41  near  Carters- 
ville and  is  well  worth  an  afternoon's  visit. 
Henry  Tumlin,  curator,  is  full  of  interesting 
stories  and  facts  about  the  ancient  Indian  cere- 
monial grounds.  This  summer,  his  staff  can  show 
you  how  to  chip  an  arrowhead  or  throw  an 
atlatl.  And  the  museum,  full  of  artifacts  found 
during  excavation  of  one  of  the  mounds,  is  fas- 
cinating. Be  sure  to  go  out  and  visit.  Just  follow 
the  signs. 

So  Red  Top  Mountain  State  Park  offers  boat- 
ing, swimming,  fishing,  camping,  and  now  horse- 
back riding.  The  park  is  six  miles  southeast  of 
Cartersville  off  U.S.  41.  © 
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2nd  Annual 

Southeastern  Wildlife 

Art  Exhibit 

October  21-23, 1977 
Perimeter  Mall  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Original  wildlife  paintings,  sketches,  sculpture 

and  photography  exhibited  in  the  mall. 
For  further  information  call  656-3530 
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HUNTER  SAFETY  INSTRUCTOR  COURSES 

The  Education  Section  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  will  be  conducting  several  15-hour  Hunter 
Safety  Instructor  classes  across  the  state  beginning  in 
August.  Completion  of  the  entire  15  hours  work  will  be 
required  for  certification.  Anyone  interested  in  becom- 
ing a  DNR  Volunteer  Hunter  Safety  Instructor  should 
plan  to  attend  any  of  the  following  classes: 

Blakeney  Jr.  High  School 

Waynesboro,  Georgia 

Springfield  Central  Jr.  High 

Springfield,  Georgia 

Southeast  Bulloch  High  School 

Brooklet,  Georgia 

Norris  Middle  School 

Thomson,  Georgia 

O.  P.  Evans  Jr.  High  School 

Newnan,  Georgia 

Tennille  Elementary  School 

Tennille,  Georgia 

Northside  Jr.  High  School 

Warner  Robins,  Georgia 

Evans  Jr.  High  School 

Evans,  Georgia 

Edward  J.  Bartlett  High  School 

Savannah,  Georgia 

Hubert  Elementary  School 

Savannah,  Georgia 

J.  P.  Carr  Middle  School 

Conyers,  Georgia 

Summerville  Jr.  High  School 

Summerville,  Georgia 

Stephens  County  Jr.  High  School 

Eastanollee,  Georgia 

Hilsman  Middle  School 

Athens,  Georgia 

Cedartown  Jr.  High  School 

Cedartown,  Georgia 

North  Clayton  Jr.  High  School 

College  Park,  Georgia 

The  classes  will  be  held  from  7-10  p.m.  on  the  first 
three  nights  of  the  class  and  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on 
the  final  day  (Saturday). 

For  information  or  to  register  for  these  classes,  con- 
tact the  Education  Section  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  at  71  4  Trinity-Washington  Building,  Atlanta, 
Georgia  30334,  or  call  404/656-3534. 


PIEDMONT  WILDLIFE  REFUGE  SETS  HUNT  DATES 

Dates  have  recently  been  announced  for  managed 
hunts  on  the  Piedmont  Wildlife  Refuge.  The  archery 
hunt  will  be  held  October  1  through  9  with  a  limit  of 
two  deer  of  either  sex.  A  permit  is  required,  but  there 
is  no  quota  for  this  hunt. 

The  buck-only  hunt  is  scheduled  for  October  27-29. 
This  is  a  quota  hunt,  with  1,500  hunters  to  be  selected 
by  public  drawing.  There  is  a  limit  of  two  buck  with 
visible  antlers;  permit  is  required. 

November  5  and  12  are  the  dates  for  the  either-sex 


August  24-27 

August  31 -September  3 

September  7-10 

September  14-17 

September  20-22  &  24 

September  21  -24 

September  27-29  & 

October  1 
September  28-October  1 

October  5-8 

October  12-15 

October  19-22 

October  26-29 

November  9-12 

November  16-19 

November  30-December  3 

December  5-7  &  10 


hunt  on  the  refuge.  This,  also,  is  a  quota  hunt;  2,500 
hunters  will  be  selected  by  public  drawing.  The  limit  is 
one  deer,  permit  is  required. 

Applications  for  these  hunts  are  available  until  July 
22  and  must  be  received  by  the  refuge  manager  by 
July  29.  Drawing  for  the  quota  hunts  will  be  held 
August  1.  Applications  may  be  picked  up  from  the 
refuge  manager's  office,  or  you  may  send  a  self- 
addressed,  stamped,  business  size  envelope  to  Refuge 
Manager,  Piedmont  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Round 
Oak,  Georgia  31080. 

NEW  WORLD   RECORD   BASS 

A  new  world  record  hybrid  bass  weighing  20  pounds 
was  recently  caught  in  the  Savannah  River  just  three 
miles  from  downtown  Augusta. 

Donald  Raley,  a  23-year-old  student  at  Augusta  Col- 
lege, caught  the  striped  white  hybrid  prize  on  May  5 
at  2:30  p.m.  using  a  green  and  white  bucktail,  a  Zebco 
reel  and  30-pound  test  line. 

The  catch  has  been  verified  and  submitted  for  world 
record  status.  The  previous  world  record  in  this  cate- 
gory was  an  18  pound  lunker  caught  in  Norris  Lake, 
Tennessee  about  two  years  ago. 


WEAR  THOSE  PFDs! 

Boating  accidents,  too  numerous  each  summer,  often 
result  from  careless  disregard  of  safety  precautions  and 
regulations. 

In  1976,  boating  accidents  accidents  in  Georgia 
claimed  25  lives  as  a  total  of  153  boating  accidents 
were  reported.  As  of  May  10,  1977,  19  accidents  had 
already  been  reported,  resulting  in  4  deaths. 

All  boats,  including  sailboats,  canoes  and  kayaks, 
must  carry  at  least  one  usable  personal  flotation  device 
(PFD)  for  each  person  aboard.  All  PFDs  are  required  to 
be  in  good  and  serviceable  condition.  Tears,  missing 
straps  or  handles  and  missing  snaps  would  render  a 
PFD  unserviceable  and  therefore  would   not  meet  the 
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requirements  of  Georgia  law.  PFDs  must  also  be  readily 
available;  those  stowed  under  the  bow  or  in  plastic 
bags  are  not  readily  accessible. 

The  proper  use  of  a  PFD  requires  that  the  wearer 
know  how  it  will  perform.  The  only  way  to  gain  such 
experience  is  to  practice  using  it.  Every  person  in  the 
boat  should  understand  how  to  properly  fit  and  wear  a 
PFD  and  how  the  device  will  react  when  the  wearer 
and  his  PFD  are  in  the  water.  In  early  May,  an  accident 
on  Lake  Sinclair  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  man  who 
was  wearing  a  PFD,  but  the  device  was  not  fastened 
and  came  off  upon  impact  with  water. 

When  underway  in  small  open  boats,  life  preservers 
should  be  worn  by  all  children  and  non-swimmers. 
Swimmers  who  are  not  strong  swimmers  should  also 
wear  PFDs.  When  rough  water  is  encountered  on  any 
type  of  boat,  PFDs  should  be  worn  by  everyone.  Early 
this  spring,  a  young  man,  described  as  not  a  strong 
swimmer,  drowned  on  the  Chattahoochee  when  his 
canoe  capsized.  His  PFD  was  left  in  the  canoe. 

Pamphlets  covering  all  boating  laws  and  precautions 
are  available  from  DNR's  Office  of  Information  and 
Education,  270  Washington  Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta  30334. 


OSSABAW   NOT  YET  STATE-OWNED 

Ossabaw  Island,  a  25,000  acre  wilderness  off  the 
Georgia  coast,  will  remain  in  private  ownership  until 
May  1978,  according  to  Joe  D.  Tanner,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

A  number  of  persons,  mistakenly  believing  the  island 
is  now  state-owned,  have  trespassed  on  Ossabaw,  Tan- 
ner said.  "The  island  is  still  under  option  to  the  Nature 
Conservancy.  The  state,  in  turn,  has  an  option  to  ac- 
quire the  property  from  the  Conservancy,"  the  DNR 
Commissioner  explained.  "But  the  deal  will  not  be 
finalized  until  May  of  1978,  and  until  then,  Ossabaw 
Island  is  private  property,"  he  emphasized. 

"I  believe  the  people  of  Georgia  owe  a  great  deal  to 
the  owners  of  Ossabaw,  who  have  preserved  the  island 
in  a  natural  condition  for  many  years.  They  have  made 
a  tremendous  contribution  to  the  state  and  people  of 
Georgia,  and  I'd  like  to  ask  everyone  to  respect  the 
private  property  rights  of  Ossabaw's  owners,"  Tanner 
said. 

He  said  that  state  law  enforcement  officers  will 
patrol  the  vicinity  of  Ossabaw  Island  to  prevent  unau- 
thorized visitation. 


RECYCLING   DIRECTORY  AVAILABLE 

The  Resource  Recovery  Unit  of  DNR  has  published  a 
directory  of  facilities  that  engage  in  salvage,  reclama- 
tion and  reuse  of  waste  materials.  Their  Recycling  Di- 
rectory is  designed  to  assist  industry,  local  governments 
and  the  citizens  of  Georgia  in  recycling  efforts.  To 
receive  a  copy  of  this  publication,  contact  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Division,  Resource  Recovery  Unit,  270 
Washington  Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta  30334. 


PARKS   RE-OPENED 

Two  state  parks  were  re-opened  to  the  public  on  a 
full-time  basis  on  July  1.  A.  H.  Stephens  State  Park  in 
Taliaferro  County  near  Crawfordville  and  Hart  State 
Park  in  Hart  County  were  among  those  closed  two 
years  ago  by  the  Parks  and  Historic  Sites  Division  as  an 
austerity  measure. 

For  the  past  year,  the  147-acre  Hart  State  Park  has 
been  operated  under  a  cooperative  arrangement  be- 
tween DNR  and  Hart  County.  As  of  July  1,  DNR's  Parks 
and  Historic  Sites  Division  will  again  assume  full  man- 
agement responsibility.  New  supervisors  have  been 
named  to  manage  the  two  facilities. 

Both  parks  are  operating  on  the  regular  state  park 
schedule  of  7  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 


GEORGIA:  A  VIEW  FROM  SPACE 

Former  astronaut  Senator  Harrison  Schmidt  of  New 
Mexico  was  prsented  a  copy  of  "Georgia:  A  View  From 
Space"  at  the  recent  Georgia  Academy  of  Sciences 
meeting  held  in  Atlanta. 

The  33-page  atlas  is  a  compilation  of  15  Landstat  I 
satellite  infrared  photographs  of  the  state  that  can,  for 
example,  show  sediment  and  nutrients  flowing  from 
Georgia's  famed  marshes  into  the  Atlantic.  The  images 
recorded  by  Landstat  provide  the  first  comprehensive 
view  of  Georgia's  intricate  salt  marsh  system  and  can 
give  interested  Georgians  a  totally  different  view  of 
their  state. 

The  atlas  may  be  purchased  for  $1  from  DNR's 
Geologic  and  Water  Resources  Division,  19  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  Drive,  Atlanta  30334. 

To  accompany  "Georgia:  A  View  From  Space"  DNR 
also  recently  released  a  complete  infrared  map  of  the 
entire  state  called  "Satellite  Image  Mosaic."  It,  too, 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Geologic  and  Water  Re- 
sources Office.  The  price  is  $2. 


Senator  Harrison  Schmidt,  left,  Bob  Powell  of  West 
Georgia  College,  center,  Sam  Pickering,  director  of  the 
Geologic  and  Water  Resources  Division  of  DNR. 
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Outdoors  ip  Georgia 


Letters 

to  tlje  Editor 


First  let  me  say  that  as  a  Georgian 
and  an  outdoorsman  I  thoroughly 
enjoy  this  fine  magazine.  I  especially 
liked  the  September  1976  issue  which 
had  the  endangered  species  lists.  I 
found  it  most  enlightening  and  very 
educational. 

I  would  really  like  to  know  how- 
ever, if  anything  can  be  done  to  save 
areas  containing  these  species.  I 
travel  most  of  south  Georgia  and 
know  of  many  places  where  "air  of 
the  vegetation  is  burned  including 
many  of  the  plants  listed  as  endan- 
gered. This  is  controlled  burning  and 
I  know  of  its  value  but  in  many  cases 
there  are  areas  that  could  most  likely 
be  left  alone  particularly  roadsides — 
which  brings  me  to  another  point, 
the  state  road  department  does  not 
discriminate  as  to  the  areas  it  cuts, 
thus  everything  is  cut. 

I  know  that  it's  a  large  task  in  the 
protection  of  these  plants  and  ani- 
mals and  really  appreciate  your  con- 
tributions through  the  Outdoors  in 
Georgia. 

George  H.  Verner 
Albany,  Georgia 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Thank  you  for 
your  kind  words  about  our  publica- 
tion. In  answer  to  your  questions, 
the  following  information  is  sub- 
mitted: 

We  do  have  several  ways  to  save 
areas  containing  endangered  species. 
In  addition  to  the  federal  Endan- 
gered Species  Program  which  may 
purchase  endangered  species  habi- 
tats, we  may  acquire  endangered 
species  habitats  and  other  natural 
areas  through  the  Georgia  Heritage 
Trust  Program.  One  notable  exam- 
ple is  the  Big  Hammock  Natural 
Area  which  was  acquired  through 
the  Heritage  Trust.  It  is  the  site  of 
the  endangered  plant  species  Elliotia 
racemosa  (Georgia  Plume). 

With  respect  to  your  question 
about  controlled  burning,  we're  very 
happy  to  tell  you  that  this  kind  of 
fire  is  beneficial  to  far  more  plants 


than  it  is  harmful,  including  many 
endangered  ones.  For  example,  many 
south  Georgia  bogs  and  their  endan- 
gered pitcher-plant  inhabitants  would 
soon  be  overgrown  end  eliminated  by 
shrub  species  if  these  areas  were  not 
burned  periodically. 

The  Georgia  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  implemented  the  policy 
in  the  past  several  years  of  leaving 
the  back  slopes  of  our  highways  "un- 
mowed."  We  are  encouraged  by  this 
policy  and  we  believe  it  will  greatly 
increase  the  potential  of  these  areas 
along  the  highway  for  the  presence 
of  endangered  plants. 
*      *      * 

We  would  like  you  to  know  how 
much  we  enjoy  and  look  forward  to 
each  issue  of  Outdoors  in  Georgia. 
Both  my  husband,  a  typical  hunter, 
fisherman  and  outdoorsman,  and  I, 
the  opposite,  find  many  articles  of 
interest  each  month  and  both  end  up 
reading  it  cover  to  cover.  I  particu- 
larly enjoy  the  photography  and  art 
work. 

Thank  you  for  such  an  interesting, 
well  written  and  beautiful  magazine. 

Mrs.  James  H.  Champion 

Tifton,  Georgia 

^  -K  ^ 

This  is  thanking  you  for  such  a 
wonderful  magazine.  It  truly  makes 
you  proud  to  be  a  Georgian. 

Articles  like  the  one  in  February's 
issue  on  Latter  Day  Quail  Wagons 
are  really  appealing  to  me.  In  fact  I 
would  like  to  see  more  articles  on 
quail  hunting.  After  all,  Georgia  is 
the  "quail  capital"  of  the  world. 

Being  a  quail  hunter  myself  I'm 
really  glad  to  see  the  sport  becoming 
so  popular.  Hopefully  with  a  little 
help  the  quail  population  in  Geor- 
gia will  thrive  in  the  years  to  come. 
Richard  Morgan 
Columbus,  Georgia 

*  ^  % 

Just  received  your  April  edition  of 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  and  although 
I'm  not  a  subscriber,  I  enjoy  reading 
the  issues  mailed  to  my  employer. 

However,  I  was  disappointed  in 
the  Guide  to  Fishing  on  Georgia 
Lakes.  The  information  in  your 
guide  is  obviously  outdated.  You  had 
only  one  listing  for  Lake  Nottely  and 
I  personally  know  of  at  least  four 


other  facilties  operated  by  individu- 
als and  one  TVA  recreation  area.  I 
also  noted  other  errors  on  Lake  Cha- 
tuge  listings. 

You  mentioned  that  this  list  was 
not  inclusive  and  I  agree.  May  I  sug- 
gest that  you  update  your  listing  and 
let  the  good  folks  know  that  we  have 
more  than  one  fish  camp  at  Lake 
Nottely. 

The  people  here  are  proud  of  their 
lake  when  TVA  fills  it  during  the 
summer  and  where  else  can  you  go 
to  fish  for  a  large  variety  of  fish  other 
than  the  ocean? 

Ron  DeLong 
Blairsville,  Georgia 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  We  have  ac- 
knowledged that  our  "Guides"  are 
not  complete  listings,  but  they  are 
based  on  the  most  current  informa- 
tion we  have  available.  Readers  such 
as  Mr.  DeLong  are  welcome  to  send 
us  current  information  on  fish  camps 
so  that  we  may  have  a  more  complete 
listing  in  the  future. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Ronald  H.  Little,  Wildlife  Biolo- 
gist, died  after  a  lengthy  illness  on 
May  26,  1977. 

Little  was  born  in  Toombs  Coun- 
ty, Georgia  on  February  7,  1933. 
He  graduated  from  Valdosta  State 
College  in  1957  with  a  B.A.  He  re- 
ceived his  Master  of  Science  from 
the  University  of  Georgia  in  1974. 
He  was  employed  by  the  Game  and 
Fish  Division  in  1972  as  a  wildlife 
biologist.  Little  specialized  in  white- 
tail  deer  research  and  worked  out  of 
the  Armuchee  Game  and  Fish  Office. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Knife- 
makers'  Guild  and  had  a  national 
reputation  as  a  maker  of  fine  folding 
knives. 

Little  was  living  in  Ringgold  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Carrie,  a  son,  Ron,  age 
10,  a  daughter,  Rhonda,  age  6,  and 
an  infant  daughter  born  four  days 
after  his  death. 

According  to  Jack  Crockford, 
Game  and  Fish  Director,  "Ron  was 
an  excellent  biologist  and  a  fine  man. 
His  death  saddens  us  greatly  and  is  a 
great  loss  to  the  Department  and  the 
people  of  the  state." 


July  1977 
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Editorial 


Plan  Not  To  Drown 


We  were  talking  about  the  number  of  people 
who  have  drowned  and  will,  unfortunately, 
drown  in  Georgia  waters  before  this  summer  is 
over.  .  .  . 

My  friend  Steve  Black,  a  corporal  in  the 
Department's  Law  Enforcement  Section  who 
spends  a  great  deal  of  his  time  patrolling  Lake 
Allatoona,  made  the  point  that  people  meticu- 
lously plan  an  on-the-water  outing.  They  plan 
what  to  take  to  avoid  sunburn,  what  to  quench 
thirst,  what  to  eat  and  how  long  to  stay;  but 
they  don't  plan  not  to  drown. 

He's  right. 
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JARRELL 
PLANTATION 


By  Susan  K.  Wood 


Ed  Brock 
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t  was  another  time,  another  place.  Summer,  1873. 
Cotton  was  king;  the  South  was  rebuilding.  And  in  the 
red  clay  fields  of  Jones  County,  along  the  lazy  brown 
Ocmulgee  River,  amid  plots  of  cotton  and  corn  and 
sugar  cane,  John  Fitz  Jarrell,  sweat  pouring  from  his 
weathered  face,  labored  to  build  a  farm  he  and  his 
family  could  be  proud  of.  Little  did  he  know  that  over 
a  century  later,  thousands  of  visitors  would  cross  those 
same  red  acres,  learning  the  ways  of  the  rural  South,  the 
ways  of  their  heritage,  the  ways  of  the  southern  farmer 
struggling  to  survive. 

For  Jarrell  Plantation  today  is  little  changed  from  the 
farm  John  Fitz  Jarrell  and  his  family  worked.  He  began 
quite  a  legacy,  John  Fitz  did.  He  must  have  been  some 
hard-working  man,  ingenious,  enterprising,  the  type 
who'd  load  up  two  80-gallon  kettles  on  his  wagon,  then 
horse-and-wagon  it  some  150  miles  to  Georgia's  coast. 
His  mission,  the  story  goes,  was  boiling  sea  water  down 
to  get  salt,  enough  salt  to  bring  back  to  middle  Georgia 
to  sell  or  trade.  Salt,  you  see,  was  a  scarce  commodity 
in  the  months  just  after  the  Civil  War.  So  was  money. 

One  of  those  hard-working  farming  families,  the 
Jarrells — three  generations  of  them — built  an  agricul- 
tural shrine  out  of  sweat  and  tears,  calloused  hands  and 
aching  backs.  Up  customarily  at  4  a.m.,  John  Fitz  Jar- 
rell and  later  his  sons  and  grandsons  would  sharpen 
their  hand-made  tools  by  the  light  of  an  oil  lantern,  then 
trudge  back  to  the  house  for  eggs,  ham,  biscuits — that 
big  country  breakfast — before  heading  for  the  fields  for 
a  long  day  of  plowing. 

Blake  Fitz  Jarrell  had  moved  his  family  to  middle 
Georgia,  Jones  County,  about  1820  and  before  long 
was  a  prospering  land-  and  slave-owning  farmer.  At  one 
point,  county  tax  records  show  that  Blake  Fitz  Jarrell 
owned  1,290  acres  and  25  slaves. 

Like  so  many  other  southern  families  of  the  1830s, 
Blake  and  Zilpha  Jarrell  raised  a  large  family,  nine  in 
all.  But  it's  one  son,  John  Fitz  who  outlived  all  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  that  we  remember  today. 

In  the  late  1840s,  John  and  wife  Elizabeth  and  seven 
young  Jarrells  moved  a  little  north  from  "papa's"  land 
to  land  they  could  call  their  own.  They  began  a  prosper- 
ing little  farm  there  that  survived  all  the  hardships 
through  two  succeeding  generations. 

But  his  Jarrell  Plantation,  as  we  know  it  now,  was  not 
the  Tara  or  Twelve  Oaks  so  immortalized  by  Southern 
literature.  In  rural  Georgia  of  the  1850s,  a  plantation 
was  merely  a  farm  with  something  over  500  acres.  So 
while  John  Fitz  Jarrell  was  of  the  planter  aristocracy, 
his  house  was  a  modest  five  rooms,  unpainted,  with  no 
curving  staircase  and  not  even  one  Doric  or  Corinthian 
column.  His  wife  and  daughters  wore  the  drab  blue 
work  dresses  so  scorned  by  Scarlett  O'Hara.  No  hoop 
skirts  for  them,  and  John  Fitz  rarely,  if  ever,  donned  a 
ruffled  shirt. 

No,  life  was  not  easy  on  Georgia's  farms  of  the  1  850s, 
but  it  was  a  good  life  for  large,  close-knit  farm  families 
like  the  Jarrells.  Then  came  the  war. 


With  determination  and  just  plain  hard  work,  John  F. 
survived  the  rampant  destruction  of  invading  troops. 
Yankees  marched  through  Jones  County  on  their  vic- 
torious march  to  the  sea.  They  burned  his  gin  house  and 
took  all  his  livestock  except  one  nearly  worthless  old 
horse,  but  the  Yanks  did  spare  his  house.  Jarrell,  along 
with  thousands  of  others  of  the  South,  was  a  victim  of 
war's  ravages  and  was  forced  into  a  society  where  values 
suddenly  changed  and  their  money  was  worthless.  And 
if  that  wasn't  enough,  typhoid  swept  through  what  was 
left  of  middle  Georgia  that  fall,  taking  Jarrell's  wife 
and  one  daughter.  Another  daughter  died  the  very  next 
March. 

But  John  was  a  workhorse  and  rebuilt  his  war- 
ravaged  homeplace.  This  was  no  time  for  Jarrell  to  give 
up  the  farm  he  loved.  It  was  the  one  thing  he  had  left. 
Without  that  red  clay  to  sift  between  his  fingers  John 
Fitz  Jarrell  would  surely  have  been  a  lost  soul.  So  with 
the  help  of  his  boys,  he  planted  crops  again.  Soon  they 
were  harvesting  cotton  and  corn  again  and  boiling  down 
sugar  cane  to  make  syrup.  Grandson  Willie  Lee  Jarrell, 
now  82  and  still  tending  his  own  garden  at  Jarrell  Plan- 
tation, describes  his  grandfather  as  "an  expert  wheel- 
wright, carpenter,  a  good  farmer,  blacksmith,  mason, 
weaver  and  tanner."  That  was  the  way  it  had  to  be  to 
survive  the  ups  and  downs  of  farm  life. 

John  Fitz  Jarrell  died  in  1  884,  leaving  a  thriving  farm 
and  an  enterprising  family  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
farm  he  loved  so  dearly.  (He  had  married  again  not 
long  after  Elizabeth  died.  Nancy  Ann  and  John  Fitz 
raised  six  more  little  Jarrells.) 

But  the  Jarrell  clan,  like  all  farmers,  found  they  had 
to  change  with  the  times,  had  to  diversify.  Benjamin 
Richard  Jarrell,  John  Fitz  and  Nancy  Ann's  eldest  son, 
seems  to  have  been  the  businessman  of  the  family. 
Influenced  by  his  father's  firm  belief  in  education,  B.  R. 
enrolled  in  Macon's  Mercer  University  in  1887.  For  the 
next  few  summers,  he  taught  school  in  Jones  County 
and,  after  graduating  in  1891,  taught  in  Abbeville, 
Social  Circle  and  Plains  before  returning  home  to  farm. 

Benjamin  Richard  knew  what  had  to  be  done  for  the 
family  to  survive.  Jarrell  Plantation  today  honors 
B.  R.'s  enterprising  labors  as  well  as  those  of  his  father. 

In  1895,  B.  R.  bought  a  sawmill  and  set  about  build- 
ing farm  buildings  and  a  house  for  his  family,  and  saw- 
ing lumber  for  neighbors  in  addition  to  the  routine 
farming  chores,  teaching  at  the  local  school  and  con- 
struction work  in  the  area.  Among  his  many  projects, 
Benjamin  Richard  built  a  bridge  and  a  schoolhouse 
nearby. 

Though  the  early  1900s  were  generally  prosperous 
years  for  farmers,  the  Jarrells  weren't  as  happy  and 
prosperous  as  in  earlier  times.  B.  R.,  his  sons  and 
nephews  worked  hard  to  keep  the  farm  afloat,  the  family 
together.  About  the  time  B.  R.  bought  the  sawmill,  he 
also  started  a  steam-powered  cotton  gin  on  the  planta- 
tion. B.  R.'s  son,  Benjamin  Richard  Jr.,  remembers  the 
ginning  days  and  describes  the  operation  in  detail. 
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Jarrell  Plantation  offers  a  fascinating  journey  back  in 
time.  In  the  circa  1895  house,  visitors  see  the  loom, 
spinning  wheel  and  weasel,  a  thread  counter  which 
inspired  the  "Pop  Goes  the  Weasel"  children's  tune. 
Labor  Day  weekend  is  the  perfect  time  to  visit  this 
seven-acre  working  museum. 

Mike  Gillen  (left)  does  some  carpentering, 
Jarrell  Plantation  style. 

Willie  Jarrell,  82,  has  lived  and  worked  at 
Jarrell  Plantation  all  his  life. 

"Yes,  this  is  the  gin.  I  hardly  know  how  to  start  about 
it.  But  my  father  built  this  gin  house  in  about  1895,  I 
think,  as  that's  when  he  bought  the  sawmill  and  engine, 
and  he  put  in  the  gin  that  fall,  I  think.  That  was  before 
I  was  big  enough  to  run  around  much,  and  he  proceeded 
to  gin  for  the  public,  and  at  that  time  there  were  a  good 
many  people  living  in  this  vicinity,  and  cotton  was  the 
biggest  money  crop,  I  suppose.  Of  course,  they  raised 
corn,  peas,  cane,  potatoes  and  all  that  kind  of  crops, 
but  cotton  was  the  chief  money  crop,  and  this  was  the 
nearest  place  to  get  the  cotton  ginned,  so  my  father  ran 
the  gin  for  several  years. 

"After  we  boys  got  large  enough  to  begin  work  here, 
why,  we  had  our  own  crew.  Didn't  have  to  hire  anybody 
to  work  to  help  him  carry  on.  We  had  to  bring  the  cot- 
ton from  the  wagons  out  and  unload  the  cotton  and  go 
back  to  get  another  load,  and  maybe  the  day  before  we 
were  to  gin  and  unload  the  wagon  into  the  stalls  here,  as 
we  had  six  cotton  stalls  in  the  house,  and  by  doing  that 
it  would  enable  them  to  have  the  cotton  here  at  the  gin 
the  day  we  were  ginning.  We  would  just  bring  the  cotton 
to  the  gin  and  pour  it  into  the  feeder  by  hand.  We  didn't 
have  modern  machinery.  So  we  operated  that  way  on  up 
to  1918. 

"That  was  when  the  boll  weevil  began  to  infest  this 
country.  So  the  cotton  industry  began  to  fade  away. 
People  moved  out.  Lot  of  elderly  people  passed  away, 
and  of  course,  the  ginning  situation  had  to  close  also. 
So,  since  1918,  the  gin  has  been  standing  here  idle.  But 
the  corn  mill  was  operated  a  little  in  1932  and  1933  and 
maybe  on  up  to  1935,  and  since  then  everything  has 
been  standing  still.  No  work  to  do.  No  cotton  raised  in 
the  country,  no  corn  raised,  no  lumber  to  saw,  no 
shingles  to  saw,  and  no  cane  to  grind." 

The  boll  weevil.  The  end  of  the  days  of  King  Cotton. 
And  the  last  straw  for  Southern  farmers.  The  Jarrells, 
like  so  many  others,  began  to  leave  the  farm,  to  try  to 
make  it  elsewhere.  By  1930  only  son  Willie  Jarrell  was 
left  to  help  B.  R.  on  the  farm.  He's  still  there. 

A  farmer's  life  meant  no  security,  no  monetary 
wealth.  It  was  a  hard  life  for  sure,  but  a  good  one.  For 
too  many  of  us  today  that  agrarian  lifestyle  is  just  a 
chapter  in  a  dusty,  old  history  book.  A  whole  generation 
has  grown  to  adulthood  with  not  the  faintest  idea  of 
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what  the  farm  life  was  like.  We've  lost  touch  with  an 
era,  a  culture,  and  an  important  one  at  that.  And  we're 
the  losers. 

But  John  Fitz  and  Benjamin  Richard  Jarrell's  legacy 
has  made  it  possible  to  step  back  to  that  long-ago  time 
and  place  and  become  a  farmer  of  the  1800s.  Jarrell 
Plantation  is  far  from  the  stuffy  museum  you  might 
imagine.  A  vital,  working  seven-acre  Piedmont  planta- 
tion is  what  you'll  find  if  you  venture  far  enough  down 
that  bumpy,  dirt  road  from  Juliette. 

Labor  Day  is  the  perfect  time  to  visit  Jarrell  Planta- 
tion. The  cotton's  ready  for  picking.  There's  corn  to 
grind  and  syrup  to  make  and  the  steam  engine  will  be 
bellowing.  But  the  mill  complex  is  just  one  center  of 
activity,  and  since  this  is  a  get-yourself-dirty  place 
where  visitors  pitch  in  to  help  with  the  chores,  don't 
wear  your  Sunday  best. 

Shuffle  on  down  the  path  past  the  scup'non  vine 
toward  the  garden.  "Hi,  Willie.  How's  your  garden  far- 
ing this  dry  spell?  Rain?  Yea,  we  sure  do  need  it."  Dig 
a  few  potatoes  while  you're  at  it. 

Here  comes  Louise,  the  amiable  goat,  and  Mike  Gil- 
len,  curator  at  this  fascinating  place.  He'll  probably 
show  you  the  hens,  gather  a  few  eggs,  and  show  you 
where  the  roosters  and  hens  stay  at  night.  There  are 
foxes  and  bobcat  in  the  area,  so  the  animals  stick  close 
to  safety. 

OF  Queen  kicking  up  dust  over  in  the  barnyard  is  the 
resident  15-year-old  mule.  Already  you're  thinking  what 
a  "quaint"  place  this  is,  right?  You  could  spend  all  day 
in  the  barn  gawking  at  the  old  buggy  or  the  plows  and 
things  up  in  the  loft,  but  don't.  There  much  more  to  see. 

The  visitor  center,  the  house  Benjamin  Richard  built 
in  1895,  houses  a  variety  of  Jarrell  treasures,  some  a 
century  old.  Family  photos,  crates  of  every  description, 


tools,  dishes,  books,  that  old  pea  sheller  and  even  a 
shingle.  Yes,  one  lone  shingle  on  which  some  far- 
sighted  Jarrell  described  the  building  of  a  barn,  includ- 
ing the  names  of  the  oxen  who  pulled  the  wagon. 

"The  Jarrells,"  notes  Mike  Gillen,  "had  an  unusual 
sense  of  preservation.  They  saved  all  these  things  .  .  . 
for  us,  I  guess.  They  wanted  future  generations  to  bene- 
fit and  learn  from  their  experiences  on  the  farm,  and 
that's  why  they  wanted  the  plantation  preserved.  It  tells 
so  much  about  Georgia  and  the  people  who  made  it." 

From  the  visitor  center,  nose  around  the  place  all  by 
yourself,  using  the  brochure  as  your  guide,  or  if  you're 
lucky  Mike  Gillen,  Alan  Denley  or  Steve  Jarrell  will 
show  you  around.  They'll  tell  you  about  the  terraces 
you'll  see  just  past  the  visitor  center.  "Each  terrace  has 
a  drainage  ditch  on  the  lower  end,"  notes  Gillen.  "We've 
got  cotton  here  on  the  top,  corn  in  the  middle,  and  this 
year  we've  got  crimson  clover  on  the  lower  terrace.  Last 
year  we  had  sugar  cane  there,  but  the  soil  needs  some 
help  this  year,  and  the  clover  adds  nitrogen. 

"Willie  Jarrell  says  there  used  to  be  terraced  fields 
from  here  clear  to  the  Ocmulgee  River,  a  mile  away," 
Gillen  continues.  "Now  it's  thick  woods,  and  you  can't 
see  the  river  like  they  once  could.  But  our  little  garden 
here  keeps  us  busy  all  summer  and  has  proven  to  be  lots 
of  fun  for  everyone." 

Pull  a  few  ears  of  corn  or  some  cotton  before  you 
head  on.  And  watch  out  for  the  bees  buzzing  near  their 
hives  at  the  edge  of  the  field. 

There's  so  much  to  see  at  Jarrell  Plantation,  you're 
liable  to  spend  four  hours  ambling  through  the  fasci- 
nating original  house,  the  mill  houses,  and  the  shop — 
half  carpenter  shop,  half  blacksmith  shop,  both  with 
original  tools.  If  you're  like  most  Georgians  under  30 
you've  probably  heard  stories  of  the  good  ol'  days  down 
on  the  farm.  Chances  are  your  mother  or  father  or 
grandfather  was  raised  on  their  own  version  of  Jarrell 
Plantation  that  may  be  now  just  a  memory.  "God's 
country,"  my  mother  calls  it. 

John  Jarrell's  farm  is  a  place — an  experience — you'll 
not  soon  forget.  You'll  be  alternately  amazed,  inspired, 
somewhat  envious  of  the  lifestyle  and  stunned  by  the 
beauty  and  tranquility  of  the  old  homeplace. 

But  there's  one  thing  above  all  you  will  come  away 
with:  a  feeling  of  respect.  Respect  for  the  land,  the  ele- 
ments. Respect  for  the  institution  of  family  and  the 
closeness  that  held  them  all  together.  Respect  for  the 
people — our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  and  great- 
grandparents — who  knew  the  hardest  of  lives  but  didn't 
give  up,  no,  didn't  even  complain  much.  They  could  do 
anything,  everything,  from  farming  and  canning  to 
'smithing  and  weaving  and  ginning.  And  they  learned 
the  hard  way.  By  today's  artificial  standards,  they  were 
poor,  destitute.  But,  no,  they  were  wealthy — in  expe- 
riences, in  character,  in  love  of  family  and  of  land  and 
of  life.  The  important  things.  Their  richness  is  some- 
thing money  won't  buy,  and  we  may  never  know. 

Jarrell  Plantation  brings  back  that  way  of  life,  and 
lets  us  share  in  some  of  the  wealth.  s? 
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Managers  of  fish  and  wildlife  are  often  harshly 
criticized  by  the  public  and  the  press  for  pursu- 
ing seemingly  pointless  research  rather  than 
practical  management  projects.  This  is  an  unjust 
charge  since  research  is  the  basis  of  all  sound 
management.  However  much  of  today's  research 
is  complex  and  drawn  out — often  taking  years 
to  accrue  benefits  in  actual  management  pro- 
grams. There  are  also  other  projects  which  are 
almost  entirely  practical  management,  such  as 
the  fish  attractor  project  at  Clark  Hill  Lake. 

This  past  year  saw  1 1  artificial  fish  attractor 
structures  go  into  Clark  Hill.  Biologists  and 
technicians  with  the  Game  and  Fish  Division 
working  cooperatively  with  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers followed  the  lead  of  South  Carolina  which 
has  already  installed  several  attractors  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  reservoir.  The  project  is  fairly 
similar  in  concept  and  execution  to  the  artificial 
reef  program  now  in  progress  off  the  Georgia 
coast.  (See  December  '76  OIG.) 
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The  theory  behind  artificial  fish  attractors  is 
that  small  fish  are  attracted  to  cover  and  big 
fish  are  attracted  to  small  fish.  The  attractor 
structures  also  provide  cover  for  the  bigger  fish 
which  attract  fishermen.  As  for  research,  fish- 
eries biologist  Don  Johnson  says,  "It  doesn't 
exactly  take  a  genius  to  figure  out  that  fish  are 
attracted  and  concentrated  by  cover.  However, 
research  and  practical  work  in  several  other 
states  has  demonstrated  the  best  and  cheapest 
way  to  get  the  job  done." 

South  Carolina  placed  10  structures  using 
whole  trees  weighted  to  the  bottom.  The  trees 
were  cheaper  and  worked  just  as  well;  some  say 
better.  Georgia's  project  uses  trees.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  put  out  six  attractor  structures 
fashioned  from  old  tires,  an  idea  borrowed  from 
the  sea-going  reef  programs. 

Brush  and  trees  10  to  20  feet  in  length  were 
cut  and  towed  to  the  pre-selected  sites.  Weights 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  and  floats 
attached  to  the  top  will  hold  the  trees  in  a  more- 
or-less  vertical  position.  The  trees  are  placed  in 
a  circle  about  30  feet  in  diameter  and  in  line 
with  the  bank  in  25-30  feet  of  water.  The  attrac- 
tors are  marked  with  buoys  and  will  be  identi- 
fied on  lake  maps. 
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The  sites  selected  for  the  attractors  are  rela- 
tively close  to  popular  boat  launching  ramps  so 
that  fishermen  may  get  to  the  fishing  spots  easily. 
They  are  set  in  coves  where  they  are  protected 
from  wind,  wave  and  current  action  and  are  out 
of  the  way  of  other  recreational  users  of  Clark 
Hill. 

Fisheries  biologist  Royce  Harrington,  tech- 
nician Zan  Bunch  and  laborer  Ed  Bunch  have 
put  out  the  structures  and  should  have  the  mark- 
ing buoys  in  place  by  the  time  this  article  ap- 
pears in  print.  Buoys  were  furnished  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  reconditioned  by  Game  and 
Fish  and  are  being  set  out  cooperatively.  Biolo- 
gist Tom  Schulte  of  the  Corps  has  had  a  major 
hand  in  the  project. 

Maps  of  Clark  Hill  showing  all  27  sites  (  10 
South  Carolina,  6  Corps,  11  Georgia)  should 
soon  be  available.  Crappie  are  the  main  targets 
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around  attractors,  but  sunfish,  bass  and  catfish 
are  caught  as  well. 

The  life  expectancy  of  attractor  structures  is 
not  definitely  known.  Estimates  run  from  10  to 
15  years  but  the  attractors  will  probably  draw 
fish  much  longer.  "Until  they've  completely 
rotted  or  washed  away,"  says  Johnson.  A  creel 
survey  being  conducted  by  South  Carolina  and 
funded  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  show  how 
much  use  and  success  the  attractors  provide.  If 
they  are  successful,  the  program  might  well  be 
expanded  to  other  reservoirs  in  the  future. 

According  to  Don  Johnson,  "Our  main  aim 
with  this  project  is  to  put  the  fishermen  in  closer 
contact  with  the  resource— to  help  him  catch  a 
few  more  fish.  Clark  Hill  has  about  70,000  acres 
of  surface  area.  That's  a  lot  of  water  for  the  visi- 
tor or  the  occasional  angler  to  try  to  cover.  The 
attractors  will  give  him  a  starting  place."         §) 
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Special 
Olympics 


By  Rebecca  N.  Marshall 


Something  very  special  happened  in  Colorado  last 
winter.  Children  from  all  over  the  country  gathered  in 
Steamboat  Springs,  and  in  just  five  days,  most  of  them 
learned  how  to  ski. 

This  wasn't  just  any  ordinary  group  of  youngsters, 
though.  All  the  kids  were  part  of  the  Special  Olympics 
program,  and  all  were  mentally  retarded. 

"They  were  incredibly  good.  It  was  surprising  be- 
cause we  didn't  think  that  they'd  be  that  good.  And  they 
were  better — far  better — than  we  expected,"  said  Billy 
Kidd,  Olympic  gold  medal  skier  and  one  of  the  chief 
organizers  of  the  winter  Special  Olympics. 

"We  had  mainly  skating,  cross-country  skiing,  and 
downhill  skiing.  Most  of  them  hadn't  skied  before,  so  we 
taught  them  how,  for  about  four  days,  and  then  we  had 
competitions.  We  had  some  competitions  for  making 
snowballs  or  sliding  along  on  inner  tubes  or  whatever.  It 
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The  Georgia 

delegation  to  the 
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Olympics  joined 

hundreds  of  other 

participants  from 

across  the  country 

at  Steamboat 

Springs,  Colorado. 
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Walt  Chyzowych,  Olympic  soccer  coach,  has  been  in- 
volved with  the  new  Special  Olympics  soccer  program. 

was  just  kind  of  a  winter  activities  program.  This  was 
the  first  time  they'd  done  it.  And  I  was  kind  of  the  head 
coach  for  skiing." 

Kidd  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  planning  the  winter 
games,  and  he  had  high  hopes  for  success.  But  even  he 
was  surprised  at  some  of  the  results.  "Everybody 
thought  that  they  wouldn't  be  able  to  do  it  because  it 
was  too  difficult  a  sport,  and  too  dangerous  a  sport.  We 
taught  them  to  ski  on  a  hill  that  wasn't  much  steeper 
than  this  floor  right  here,  just  at  a  very  slight  angle.  It 
was  really  easy  to  do,  and  they  had  about  one  instructor 
for  a  kid,  so  they  learned  incredibly  quickly.  They  got  so 
that  they  could  turn,  take  the  chair  lift  up,  come  down 
through  the  slalom  gates  just  like  you  see  on  the  Olym- 
pics on  television.  .  .  .  They  learned  how  to  ski  so 
quickly  and  so  well.  They  had  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  and  a 
lot  of  energy." 

Suzy  Chaffee,  captain  of  the  1968  Olympic  ski  team, 
was  a  Special  Olympics  instructor  in  Steamboat  Springs. 
She  talked  about  one  of  her  most  promising  pupils.  "I 
taught  this  little  girl  that  could  barely  make  it  up  the 
lift.  ...  I  showed  her  a  little  freestyle  skiing  .  .  .  where 
you  raise  your  one  leg  up  high  and  sort  of  arch  it.  It's 
very  pretty.  I  showed  her  how  to  do  it,  and  she  got  off 
on  it  so  much  that  she  wouldn't  even  put  her  other 
foot  down.  ...  It  was  almost  like  she  was  needing  a 
challenge." 

Kidd  was  amazed  at  how  quickly  many  of  the  other 
participants  picked  up  some  new  skills.  "It  seemed  that 
a  good  deal  of  them  learned  faster  than  the  regular  kids, 


Pat  Summerall  served  as  master  of  ceremonies  for  the 
sixth  annual  Special  Olympics  awards  luncheon  in 
Atlanta. 

because  they  weren't  distracted  by  anything  else  that 
was  happening.  They  seemed  to  try  so  hard.  They 
seemed  to  try  harder  than  ordinary  kids.  Their  results 
seemed  better.  All  the  instructors  out  there  felt  that  in 
general  these  Special  Olympians  learned  faster  than 
ordinary  people  at  learning  how  to  ski.  It  was  partly 
because  of  their  enthusiasm  and  their  good  attitude." 

Kidd  and  Chaffee  joined  a  number  of  other  well- 
known  athletes,  sportswriters  and  sportscasters  last  May 
in  Atlanta.  The  occasion  was  the  sixth  annual  Special 
Olympics  awards  luncheon.  Pat  Summerall,  Anne  Hen- 
ning  and  Rafer  Johnson  joined  the  skiers,  and  they  all 
were  part  of  an  outstanding  group  of  celebrities  and 
sports  figures  who  gathered  to  demonstrate  their  support 
for  the  program. 

After  the  presentations  were  completed,  one  end  of 
the  ballroom  of  the  Atlanta  Hilton  Hotel  suddenly  was 
converted  into  a  soccer  field.  An  excited  group  of  Geor- 
gia Special  Olympians  poured  onto  the  field,  and  they 
began  a  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  soccer  game.  Before 
it  was  over,  many  of  the  visiting  athletes  were  lured  into 
the  game  to  play  along  with  the  kids. 

Soccer  is  the  newest  Special  Olympics  sport,  and  Walt 
Chyzowych,  U.S.  Olympic  soccer  team  coach,  has  been 
involved  in  setting  up  this  part  of  the  program.  "Soccer 
is  probably  the  only  sport  that  should  be  first  introduced 
to  anyone,"  he  said.  "I'm  being  a  bit  biased  here,  but  for 
physical  development,  there's  no  other  sport  better  than 
that,  because  it's  fun,  it's  run,  it's  kick. 

Although  soccer  is  new  to  Special  Olympics  in  this 
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At  right.  Special  Olympians  at 

Steamboat  Springs  were  joined  by 

actor  Dick  Sargent. 


Olympic  skier  Suzy  Chaffee,  one 
of  the  ski  instructors  last  winter, 
also  attended  the  Atlanta 
awards  luncheon. 


country,  it's  already  well-established  in  other  places. 
Chyzowych  explained,  "The  rest  of  the  world  has  soccer 
in  their  Special  Olympics.  So  when  our  kids  go  to 
Argentina  or  France  or  Germany  and  they  see  other  kids 
playing  soccer,  I  think  they're  questioning  how  come 
they  can't  kick  the  ball,  too." 

The  U.S.  program  recently  has  hired  a  full-time  soc- 
cer director,   Stanley  Startzell,   a  former  professional 


soccer  player.  So  this  sport  is  on  its  way  to  joining  other 
Special  Olympics  activities  like  track  and  field,  swim- 
ming, basketball,  diving,  floor  hockey,  bowling,  volley- 
ball, gymnastics  and  ice  skating. 

The  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.  Foundation  created  Spe- 
cial Olympics  in  1968.  It  is  the  world's  first  interna- 
tional program  offering  sports  training  and  athletic  com- 
petition for  the  mentally  retarded.  And  all  retarded 
people  eight  years  or  older — regardless  of  their  dis- 
ability— can  participate. 

Here  in  Georgia,  Special  Olympics  reaches  about 
23,000  retarded  citizens  every  year.  Athletes  from 
around  the  state  participate  in  local  programs  that 
sponsor  athletic  training  in  all  of  the  approved  Special 
Olympics  sports.  Many  of  these  local  athletes  move  on 
to  state  competitions  held  throughout  the  year.  This 
year  Georgia  Special  Olympians  already  have  competed 
state-wide  in  volleyball,  bowling,  floor  hockey,  basket- 
ball, swimming,  and  track  and  field. 

Competing  and  winning  isn't  the  goal  of  Special 
Olympics,  though.  More  important  by  far  is  participat- 
ing— just  giving  it  a  good  try.  The  retarded  always  have 
been  told  that  they  couldn't  do  the  same  things  other 
people  could.  But  through  Special  Olympics,  they  learn 
the  same  games  in  much  the  same  way  as  everybody  else. 

The  kids  in  Steamboat  Springs  last  winter  proved  that 
they  could  learn  a  difficult  and  sometimes  dangerous 
sport.  And  day  after  day,  in  other,  less  dramatic  ways, 
Special  Olympics  gives  the  retarded  the  chance  to  prove 
that  they  can  make  it. 

As  Suzy  Chaffee  put  it,  "I  think  one  of  the  main 
things  it  does  is  ...  it  gives  them  the  confidence  to  be 
able  to  go  out  and  do  whatever  they  want  to  do."       s? 
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Te  joys  I  have  possessed  are  ever  mine; 

out  of  thy  reach,  behind  eternity 

hid  in  the  sacred  treasure  of  the  past, 

but  blest  remembrance  brings  them 

hourly  back. 

Dryden 
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By  Liz  Carmichael  Jones 
Photography  by  Bob  Busby 


Years  ago,  when  long,  hot,  leisurely  summers  seemed 
to  last  forever  and  were  filled  with  childhood  fantasies, 
lightening  bugs,  watermelon  patches  and  books  from 
the  summer  library  list,  I  awaited  my  promised  trips  to 
Indian  Springs  State  Park  with  great  expectations.  Back 
in  those  days  of  the  1940s  young  men  willingly  went  to 
war  to  save  this  country,  and  patriotism  reigned 
supreme.  But  even  with  gasoline  and  tires  being 
rationed,  somehow  we  managed  a  weekly  trip  to  Indian 
Springs.  This  excursion  usually  happened  on 
Wednesday  as  all  the  businesses  in  Jackson,  Georgia 
closed  at  noon — promptly  when  the  town  clock 
sounded.  While  waiting  for  my  father  to  close  his  feed 
and  seed  store,  I  would  play  World  War  II.  What  great 
battlefields  and  embattlements  those  stacks  of  feed 
sacks  would  make,  not  to  mention  the  quicksand  of  the 
Pacific  found  in  the  pea  bins! 

The  thirty-five  mile  per  hour  trip  of  six  miles  seemed 
so  long  then.  We  could  coast  a  mile  and  a  half  by  the 
kudzu  hills.  And  that  wonderful  grape  drink  smell  of 
kudzu  vines  whetted  one's  appetite  for  a  snow  cone 
upon  arrival  at  the  park.  There  were  always  crowds  of 
people  there.  Across  the  road  from  the  park,  dance 
halls  and  bowling  alleys  were  filled  with  teenagers 
some  of  whom  were  on  their  last  furlough — 
"whooping-it-up,"  my  father  called  it.  But  being 
younger,  my  activities  were  confined  to  the  park 
proper. 

So  much  to  do!  A  canoe  trip  above  the  falls  was 
always  a  must.  The  coolness  under  the  overhanging 
trees  which  arched  the  little  stream  could  suddenly 
become — even  in  a  split  second — the  Amazon,  and  I, 
of  course,  was  Nyoka  the  jungle  girl  racing  against  time 
to  beat  my  downstream  captors  back  to  some 
mysterious  safe  port.  After  the  canoe  trip,  still  being 
pursued  by  the  enemy,  Nyoka  and  friends  would 
expertly  cross  the  rocks  below  the  falls  to  the  other  side 
of  the  stream.  How  treacherous  and  swift  the  water  was 
then!  Surely  the  years  have  slowed  down  the  water  to 
its  languid  speed  of  today,  and  the  stream  bed  has 
shrunk  in  size  considerably.  Or  have  I  lost  my 
childhood  perspective  and  imagination?  So  much  for 
the  perilous  Amazon — on  to  the  land  of  the  Creeks. 

The  woods  alongside  the  picnic  area,  full  of  rambling 
Indian  trails,  afforded  some  of  the  best  adventure  to  be 
had.  My  friends  and  I  would  wander  for  hours  over  the 
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trails  forever  trying  to  blaze  new  ones.  And  maybe 
someday  we  could  manage  to  really  get  lost!  The 
Creeks  that  lurked  behind  the  pines  in  wait  for  us  were 
surely  more  fearsome  than  the  Iroquois  that  James 
Fenimore  Cooper  wrote  about.  A  large  granite  boulder 
which  blocked  one  of  the  trails  had  a  dark  stain  on  it 
which  was  (we  knew)  blood  from  some  ancient  Creek 
chief  that  had  died  a  gallant  and  noble  death — 
right  there  on  that  rock. 

We  would  practice  for  hours  walking  in  the  woods 
barefooted,  trying  not  to  make  a  sound.  The 
"Deerslayer"  could  not  have  been  half  as  good  as  we 
were.  Years  later  a  road  was  cut  through  this  part  of 
the  park,  and  those  dark  and  mysterious  woods  could 
not  have  been  more  than  a  half  mile  deep.  What 
shattered  childhood  dreams! 

One  special  event  that  happened  each  summer  was 
4-H  Camp  at  the  park.  Miss  Elizabeth  Hood  (now  Mrs. 
Richard  Watkins)  was  our  counselor  and  must  have 
had  all  the  patience  in  the  world  to  put  up  with  us. 
I  was  never  too  fond  of  the  domestic-type  activities  of 
the  4-H  program  such  as  bread  making,  etc.  But  this 
could  easily  be  tolerated  for  a  chance  to  be  in  the  park 
for  a  week  to  romp  in  the  woods,  visit  the  Indian 
museum  and  swim.  Catching  green  lizards  and  frogs  to 
put  between  the  sheets  of  our  more  timid  bunk  mates 
was  also  great  sport. 

One  year  a  sailor  and  his  wife  wandered  into  our 
4-H  Camp  to  visit  with  us.  They  were  spending  their 
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honeymoon  at  the  Elder  Hotel  adjacent  to  the  park.  We 
invited  them  to  come  back  the  next  day,  but  he  was 
leaving  for  the  Pacific  early  the  next  morning.  I 
remember  him  saying  that  perhaps  when  the  war  was 
over,  maybe  they  could  come  back  someday.  Two  years 
later  they  visited  us  again.  We  were  so  happy  he 
returned  safely  to  his  beautiful  wife  and  to  us. 

We  celebrated  D-Day,  the  6th  of  June,  by  having  a 
picnic  at  the  park.  Then  a  year  later  in  August  of  1945 
we  had  another  picnic  to  celebrate  V-J  Day.  It  wasn't 
until  then  that  I  knew  for  sure  my  uncles  would  soon 
be  home. 

After  a  marvelous  picnic  supper  of  fried  chicken, 
pimento  cheese  sandwiches,  potato  chips,  watermelon 
and,  if  we  had  enough  coupons  left  from  our 
government  sugar  ration  book,  a  cake  and  a  freezer  of 
homemade  ice  cream,  the  last  thing  on  the  agenda  was 
one  last  run  through  the  park.  While  the  grown-ups 
talked,  we  would  go  to  the  spring  house,  daring  one 
another  to  drink  at  least  one  cup  of  mineral  water. 
We  did  this  so  often  that  we  all  acquired  a  liking  for 
the  sulphur-tasting  liquid. 

I  don't  remember  all  of  the  trip  home,  for  after 
fighting  World  War  II,  a  journey  down  the  Amazon, 
outsmarting  the  Creek  Indians,  and  a  full  tummy  I 
would  always  fall  into  a  deep  and  blissful  sleep.  Those 
were  the  good  times  of  childhood — those  wonderful 
carefree  days.  As  I  grew  older  my  childhood  fantasies 
began  to  dim  and  now  only  exist  in  remembrances  of 
things  past. 

But  when  I  return  to  Indian  Springs  State  Park  to 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  nature  found  there,  somehow  the 
past  is  with  me  still,  and  once  again  I  can  feel  the 
presence  of  the  Creek  Indians  somewhere  not  too  far 
off  in  the  woods.   £ 
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Pine  Barrens 


By  Ann  Barber 

Pine  barrens.  What  do  the  words 
suggest  to  you?  A  dreary  place  per- 
haps, a  forest  with  a  thick  canopy 
of  pine  trees,  its  monotony  unre- 
lieved by  the  color  of  flowering 
plants  and  their  attendant  birds  and 
butterflies?  Most  likely  your  mental 
picture  is  one  of  acres  of  pine  trees, 
a  ground  cover  of  wire  grass  and  an 
occasional  scrub  palmetto  or  gall- 
berry  bush  struggling  out  of  the  pine 
straw. 

Granted,  this  is  a  fair  description 
of  some  south  Georgia  pine  planta- 
tions. But  they,  as  commercial  crops, 
might  be  expected  to  have  all  the 
aesthetic  qualities  of  a  row  of  corn 
or  soybeans.  What  is  unfortunate 
and  unfair  is  that  "pine  barrens"  is 
often  used  as  a  blanket  term  for  all 
pinelands,  and  this  is  slander  indeed. 

It  is  hard  to  find  out  just  how  and 
when  the  term  began  to  be  applied 
to  Georgia's  forests.  Apparently  it 
came  into  being  as  a  description  of 
the  great  primeval  pine  forest  of  the 
southern  Coastal  Plain  which  ex- 
tended from  eastern  Virginia  to  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  huge  trees 
were  widely  spaced,  and  yet  their 
size  was  so  large,  their  canopies  so 
wide  that  the  forest  floor  received 
little  sunlight  and  was  quite  lacking 
in  vegetation.  The  sight  must  have 
seemed  strange  indeed  to  Europeans 
when  they  first  beheld  it.  DeSoto 
and  his  company  were  the  first  to 
traverse  the  area  and  in  their  writ- 
ings, they  refer  to  parts  of  the  pine- 
lands  as  a  "desert;'  William  Bar- 
tram,  the  noted  naturalist  and  writer 
who  traveled  in  the  region  shortly 
before    the    Revolution,    used    the 


strangely  contradictory  term  "desert 
forest." 

However,  at  some  time  in  the 
state's  early  history  "pine  barren" 
came  to  be  the  commonly  used  term. 
In  1741  when  James  Habersham 
(who  was  later  to  be  President  of 
His  Majesty's  Council)  wrote  to 
General  Oglethorpe  about  the  need 
for  slaves  in  the  colony  of  Georgia, 
he  eloquently  described  the  plight  of 
of  the  colonial  farmer: 

"...  Alas,  honoured  sir,  what 
must  a  poor  friendless  man  do, 
with  his  wife  and  children  settled 
upon  fifty  acres  of  land,  perhaps 
pine  barren  ..." 

Lilium — pine  lily 


Undoubtedly,  though,  the  most 
famous  detractor  of  the  Georgia 
pinelands  was  Fannie  Kemble  in  her 
Journal  of  a  Residence  on  a  Georgia 
Plantation  in  1838-1839.  She  de- 
scribes a  visit  she  made  to  some  of 
the  resident  gentry  who  lived  near 
Darien: 

"The  road  was  a  deep,  weari- 
some sandy  track,  stretching  wear- 
isomely into  the  wearisome  pine 
forest — a  species  of  wilderness 
more  oppressive  a  thousand  times 
to  the  senses  and  imagination 
than  any  extent  of  monotonous 
prairie,  barren  steppe,  or  bound- 
less desert  can  be  ...  " 

Leo  T.  Barber,  Jr. 
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The  primeval  pine  forest  which 
gave  rise  to  the  expression  "pine 
barrens"  no  longer  exists;  it  has  long 
since  been  lumbered  away.  Yet  the 
term  persists.  Even  Roland  Harper 
who  published  the  classic  botanical 
study  of  what  he  called  the  "Alta- 
maha  Grit"  region  of  Georgia,  per- 
petuated the  expression.  Then,  ironi- 
cally, he  proceeded  to  list  page  after 
page  of  flowering  plants  which  flour- 
ished in  the  so-called  pine  barrens. 

In  truth,  there  is  no  time  of  the 
year  in  which  a  dedicated  woods 
walker  cannot  find  color  in  the  pine- 
lands.  During  a  mild  January,  for 
instance,  the  Carolina  Jessamine  can 
be  found  in  profusion,  its  bright  yel- 
low blossoms  climbing  on   shrubs, 


Photos  by  Leo  T.  Berber 


Polygala 

fences,  and  even  to  the  top  of  the 
tall  pine  trees,  sometimes  entwining 
itself  into  the  garlands  of  Spanish 
moss.  Small  white  Sunbonnets  will 
be  clustered  in  the  open  meadows, 
and  the  pinkish  blossoms  of  the 
blueberry  give  promise  of  the  fruit 
which  will  be  coming  later. 

April  is  the  favorite  month  for 
many  admirers  of  the  pinelands. 
The  Bird-foot  Violet,  which  began 
blooming  some  weeks  earlier,  can 
still  be  found,  as  can  other  species 
of  violets  both  white  and  purple. 
Sharp-eyed  observers  will  find  sev- 
eral different  Milkworts.  Some  are 
only  a  few  inches  tall,  but  their  col- 
ors are  striking.  They  may  be  yel- 
low, pink,  purple  or  a  high-visibility 
orange,  which  stands  out  especially 
in  the  clumps  of  lush  green  grass. 
Blue-eyed  Grass,  a  mis-named  mem- 
ber of  the  Iris  family,  is  present  and 
will  continue  blooming  for  several 
weeks. 


Sisyrinchium,  blue-eyed  grass 

Wild-indigo,  with  clusters  of  yel- 
low, pea-like  blossoms,  grows  in 
abundance.  The  Sand-hill  Milk- 
weed, though  lacking  in  bright  col- 
ors, attracts  large  numbers  of  gaily- 
colored  insects  and  butterflies. 

Summer  is  not  the  most  comfort- 
able time  to  visit  these  parts,  but 
those  who  venture  forth  may  be  re- 
warded by  finding  one  of  the  most 
striking  wildflowers  of  any  season, 
the  Pine  Lily.  Difficult  to  transplant 
and  never  very  plentiful,  its  future  is 
uncertain  as  more  of  its  wetland 
habitat  is  drained  for  agriculture, 
highways  and  subdivisions. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are 
the  Black-eyed  Susans.  Their  tribe 
seems  to  increase,  and  their  bounti- 
ful supply  makes  them  well  known 
to  many  people  who  have  only  a 
nodding  acquaintance  with  wild- 
flowers  in  general.  In  wetter  spots. 


Asclepias,  sand  hill  milkweed 

Meadow-beauties  can  be  found. 
Their  fragile  beauty  should  be  en- 
joyed in  the  morning,  for  by  after- 
noon the  petals  may  have  fallen, 
leaving  only  the  distinctively  shaped 
seed  pods  which  Thoreau  aptly  de- 
scribed as  looking  like  "perfect  little 
cream  pitchers." 

Late  summer  and  early  fall  bring 
a  marvelous  display  of  Yellow- 
fringed  Orchids,  their  spikes  glowing 
vividly  in  moist  meadows  and  among 
scattered  pine  trees.  This  is  also  the 
season  for  Blazing-stars.  Even  mo- 
torists who  never  venture  out  of 
their  cars  can  enjoy  this  one,  for  it 
grows  profusely  on  the  back  slopes 
of  many  Georgia  highways.  Blazing- 
star  may  be  known  to  you  by  other 
names;  it  has  also  been  called  Gay- 
feather,  Button-snakeroot  and  Rat- 
tlesnake-master, the  latter  two  re- 
ferring presumably  to  some  past 
usage  as  a  snake  bite  remedy. 

Even  in  December  the  pinelands 
are  not  entirely  drab.  If  the  season 
has  been  moderate,  an  occasional 
clump  of  Phlox  can  still  be  found 
blooming.  A  careful  search  may 
turn  up  a  Soapwort  Gentian,  beau- 
tiful blue  in  color,  and,  appropriate- 
ly for  December,  shaped  rather  like 
a  Christmas  tree  bulb. 

In  January  the  cycle  begins  again 
with  Jessamine,  Sunbonnets  and  the 
other  early  bloomers.  How  could 
one  honestly  place  the  label  "bar- 
ren" on  these  botanically  rich,  color- 
ful and  interesting  pinelands!        3f' 
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Coastal 
Fossils 


By  Jingle  Davis 


I  didn't  know  what  kind  of  shell  I 
found  that  day  on  the  beach  on  St. 
Simons  Island.  Only  that  nothing 
like  it  appeared  in  our  family's  ran- 
dom collection,  accumulated  through 
years  of  beachcombing. 

I'd  gone  to  the  beach  just  to  walk, 
and  I  almost  left  the  shell  lying  there 
in  the  tangle  of  dead  marsh  grass 
and  dried  foam  marking  the  high 
tide  line. 

But  the  shell  looked  unusual.  Out 
of  habit  I  stooped,  hardly  breaking 
stride,  picked  it  up  and  dropped  it  in 
my  jacket  pocket.  Several  yards 
down  the  beach,  a  scrabbling  inside 
my  pocket  told  me  the  shell  was  in- 
habited, probably  by  a  crusty,  old 
hermit  crab.  I  nearly  tossed  it  away 
then,  to  avoid  the  guilt  and  the  trou- 
ble of  evicting  a  creature  from  its 
home. 

I  didn't  throw  it   away,  though. 
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and  now  I'm  the  smug  owner  of  a 
nice  specimen  of  Ecphora  quadrico- 
stata — a  fossil  from  the  Pliocene 
Epoch.  A  friend  happened  to  have  a 
specimen  in  her  shell  collection  and 
she  identified  it  for  me.  My  E.  quad- 
ricostata  is  probably  about  three  mil- 
lion years  old,  and  paleontologists 
tell  me  it  is  quite  uncommon  to  find 
a  specimen  on  a  Georgia  beach.  I 
think  it's  somehow  charming  that 
my  shell,  after  three  million  years, 
was  providing  cozy  accommodations 
for  a  living  animal.  For  me,  that 
ameloriates  the  notion  of  time's  re- 
lentless ravages. 

Fossils  do  impart  a  sense  of  time, 
of  life  cycles  long  ago  begun  and 
ended.  Perhaps  a  geologist  gets  the 
same  feeling  when  he  examines  a 
slab  of  granite,  but  for  me,  holding 
the  bones  or  skeleton  or  imprint  of  a 
now-extinct  but  once-living  creature 
makes  the  hair  prickle  on  the  back 
of  my  neck. 

Finding  the  shell  piqued  my  curi- 
osity about  fossils,  and  I've  since 
learned  that  Georgia's  coastal  coun- 
ties are  a  fossil  hunter's  happy  hunt- 
ing ground.  Though  mere  infants  of 
geologic  time,  coastal  fossils  do 
paint  fascinating  portraits  of  life  in 
the  distant  past. 

Invertebrates  such  as  clams  and 
shells  are  by  far  the  most  common 
coastal  fossils — understandably  so, 
since  their  numbers  are  so  large.  But 
amateur  fossil  hunters  also  stand  a 
chance  of  finding  such  things  as  the 
shiny  black  teeth  of  prehistoric 
sharks  or  perhaps  the  bones  or  tusks 
of  the  wooly  mammoth,  the  sabre- 
toothed  tiger  or  the  giant  mastodon. 

Paul  Huddlestun,  a  paleontologist 
with  the  Geologic  and  Water  Re- 
sources Division  of  the  Georgia  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  in 
Atlanta,  gave  me  a  few  helpful  hints 
on  recognizing  coastal  fossils  when  I 
stumble  across  them.  Some  living 
creatures  have  remained  largely  un- 
changed over  eons  of  time,  and  it's 
sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween, for  example,  a  modern-day 
razor  clam  or  ark  shell  and  its  an- 
cient counterpart. 

"A  good  rule  of  thumb  with  coast- 
al fossil  bones  is  color,"  Huddlestun 
said.  "A  black  tooth  or  bone  frag- 


The  coral  astrangia  has  been  preserved 

ment  may  be  a  fossil  at  least  10,000 
years  old.  Nobody  is  absolutely  sure 
why  they  turn  black,  but  it  may  have 
something  to  do  with  chemical 
changes." 

Another  indicator  is  shells  out  of 
place.  "If  you  find  a  patch  of  dead, 
white  or  gray  seashells  in  the  marsh 
or  on  a  creek  bank  miles  from  the 
ocean,  then  there's  a  good  chance 
they're  fossils,"  Huddlestun  ex- 
plained. 

The  Georgia  coast  has  undergone 
many  drastic  changes  in  sea  level 
through  the  years.  Huddlestun's  de- 
scription of  the  coast  some  18,000 
years  ago  is  intriguing.  There  were 
no  shelving  beaches,  for  in  those 
days,  the  ocean  did  not  cover  the 
continental  shelf.  Georgia  had  about 
70  more  miles  of  land  area  then; 
land  covered  with  pine  woods  all  the 
way  out  to  the  shelf. 

The  shelf,  an  exposed  rocky  cliff, 
dropped  sharply  to  the  ocean  below. 
Waves  flung  themselves  furiously 
against  the  rocks,  their  force  un- 
abated by  shallows  or  sandbars.  The 
great  coastal  rivers  wound  through 
the  pine  woods  to  the  shelf,  prob- 
ably cascading  over  the  edge  to  meet 
the  sea. 

Were  there  people  around  back 


in  this  pecten  shell. 

then  to  see  Georgia's  dramatic  coast- 
line? That's  one  of  the  questions 
which  may  be  answered  by  fossil 
finds.  Huddlestun  said  evidence  of 
human  activity  dating  back  40,000 
years  have  been  found  in  California, 
but  to  date,  nothing  of  the  sort  has 
turned  up  on  the  Georgia  coast. 

"A  human  skull  or  bones  from 
that  period  from  the  Georgia  coast 
would  be  the  find  of  the  century," 
Huddlestun  said.  Again,  a  black- 
colored  skull  or  bones  would  be  in- 
dicative of  age,  so  fossil  hunters 
would  be  wise  to  look  carefully  at 
any  blackened  specimens. 

Marian  Nielson  of  Jekyll  Island  is 
one  of  the  best  amateur  fossil  collec- 
tors on  the  coast,  and  her  advice  is 
"Pick  up  anything  that  catches  your 
eye,  take  it  home  and  identify  it, 
then  throw  it  away  if  it  isn't  any 
good.  For  every  good  fossil  I  have  in 
my  collection,  I've  thrown  away  200 
more." 

She  takes  her  collecting  seriously 
and  at  one  time  had  the  largest  col- 
lection of  identified  prehistoric 
shark's  teeth  from  the  Georgia  coast. 
Her  collection,  donated  to  the  state 
museum  on  Jekyll,  was  stolen  sev- 
eral years  ago  and  has  never  been 
recovered.   Fortunately,  her  collec- 
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tion  is  duplicated  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  but  Georgians  can  no  long- 
er view  it  in  their  home  state. 

Mrs.  Nielson  said  she  expects  fos- 
sil hunting  on  the  coast  to  be  even 
better  as  the  area  develops.  As  inter- 
state highways  are  built  and  dredges 
deepen  harbor  channels,  a  wealth  of 
new  material  is  brought  to  the  sur- 
face, and  most  of  this  material  is 
rich  in  fossils. 

"They're  dredging  deep  into  the 
Brunswick  river  basin  right  now, 
and  the  material  which  comes  up 
should  add  much  to  the  whole  fos- 
sil record.  Already  we're  beginning 
to  recognize  many  more  forms  of 
life,"  she  said.  She  said  she  fully  ex- 
pects to  find  fossilized  remains  of 
three  or  four  types  of  elephants, 
mastodons  and  mammoths,  some 
types  of  the  llama  (a  camel-like 
creature  whose  descendants  still  live 
in  South  America),  giant  sloths  and 
beaver,    zebra-type    horses,    dire 


wolves  and  sabre-toothed  tigers. 
"There  were  also  huge  black  bears 
on  the  coast  then,  the  size  of  grizzly 
bears  or  even  larger,"  she  said.  "The 
dire  wolf  was  a  monster,  too,  fully 
as  large  as  a  modern-day  lion." 

She  described  the  Georgia  coast 
of  that  day  as  a  "Serengeti  Plain," 
with  the  various  animals  roaming  in 
abundance.  She,  too,  believes  that 
new  fossil  finds  will  confirm  man's 
presence  in  the  area  in  the  days  of 
the  giant  sloths  and  mammoths. 
"We've  found  arrowheads,  Indian 
beads  and  fishing  spears  mixed  in 
with  other  fossil  material,"  she  said. 
"We  aren't  sure  how  old  these  arti- 
facts are,  but  the  material  they  came 
up  with  was  at  least  5,000  years  old." 

She  began  her  own  fossil  collec- 
tion by  picking  up — and  identify- 
ing— fossilized  shark's  teeth  on  local 
beaches.  Her  interest  broadened, 
and  soon  she  was  working  to  fit  the 
individual  teeth  into  the  jawbone  for 


Clockwise  from  bottom:  astrangia/ 
pecten  (see  page  26),  chama  (jewel 
box),  echinochama  (jewel  box), 
sinum  (baby  ear),  pecten 
Jeffersonius  (scallop),  glycmeris 
(saint  America  bittersweet). 
At  center  is  the  Ecphora 
quadricostata. 
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that  particular  species.  She  sighs,  re- 
membering the  painstaking  work 
which  went  into  the  collection  that 
was  later  stolen.  "I  had  a  seven- 
inch  shark's  tooth  positioned  in  one 
jawbone — the  single  tooth  weighed 
over  two  pounds.  It  was  a  monster," 
she  said. 

Complete  fossil  skeletons  are  a 
rarity,  Mrs.  Nielson  said,  adding 
that  one  can,  with  patience,  skill  and 
luck,  piece  together  a  fair  replica  of 
the  original  animal. 

"The  reason  we  seldom  find  com- 
plete skeletons  here  is  that  most  of 
the  good  fossil  material  is  brought 
up  by  dredges  or  pumps,  so  is  all 
mixed  together,"  she  said,  explain- 
ing that  major  fossil  deposits  often 
lie  40  feet  or  more  below  ground 
level.  "In  a  way,  this  makes  collect- 
ing easier,  because  you  don't  have  to 
dig,  but  in  another  way,  what  you 


find  in  the  dredged  materials  are  just 
jigsaw  puzzle  pieces,  and  you're 
fairly  sure  all  the  pieces  aren't  in- 
cluded." 

Huddlestun  said  that  whole  skele- 
tons would  probably  be  a  rarity  in 
any  case.  "Unless  a  carcass  was 
buried  rapidly  by  silt  or  some  other 
fine  material,  it's  likely  that  its  bones 
would  have  been  scattered  by  scav- 
engers or  tumbled  apart  by  moving 
water  or  storm  winds.  Fossils  we 
find  today  represent  only  a  tiny  por- 
tion of  earth's  past  life.  Most  re- 
mains were  devoured,  decayed  or 
eroded." 

One  geologic  epoch — the  Pleisto- 
cene— in  coastal  Georgia  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  conducive  to 
the  preservation  of  animal  remains 
which  we  find  today  as  fossils.  For 
one  reason  or  another,  the  sea  level 
began  a  rapid  rise,  cresting  the  con- 


tinental shelf  and  spreading  into  the 
pine  woods  of  the  coastal  plain.  As 
the  sea  rose,  its  inward  surge  met  the 
outflow  of  the  coastal  rivers,  caus- 
ing their  waters  to  slow  or,  at  times, 
to  back  up  completely.  Silt,  carried 
in  suspension  in  rapidly  moving 
river  water,  settled  to  the  bottom  of 
river  valleys  as  the  rivers'  speed 
slowed.  This  fine  silt  was  an  ideal 
medium  for  preserving  bones  and 
shells  which,  centuries  later,  turn  up 
as  coastal  fossils. 

Mrs.  Nielson  said  one  of  the  best 
areas  she's  found  for  fossil  hunting 
is  on  spoil  banks,  where  dredged  or 
pumped  material  has  been  deposited. 
She  advises  amateur  fossil  hunters  to 
carry  along  a  pad  and  pencil  to  re- 
cord such  things  as  the  locale  of 
the  find  and  the  date — information 
which  may  be  valuable  in  identify- 
ing specimens  or  which  may  prove 
priceless  if  the  find  turns  out  to  be  a 
rarity.  She  also  carries  a  small  speci- 
men bottle  and  a  large  container  to 
keep  specimens  separated  as  to  size. 
Although  fossils  have  survived  for 
eons  of  time,  most  have  been  pro- 
tected by  layers  of  mud  and  earth, 
and  many  are  quite  fragile. 

I'm  quite  sure  my  E.  quadrico- 
stata  lay  buried  in  the  mud  until  a 
relatively  short  time  before  I  found 
it.  Possibly  the  hermit  crab  I  so 
rudely  evicted  was  the  shell's  first 
tenant  in  two  or  three  million  years. 

If  you  do  decide  to  take  up  fossil 
hunting,  I'd  suggest  you  invest  in  a 
good  book  on  fossil  identification. 
Golden  Books  puts  out  an  excellent 
paperback  handbook  which  features 
colored  pictures  and  names  of  many 
fossils  common  to  the  Georgia  coast. 
The  book  also  has  a  geologic  time 
scale,  so  you'll  probably  be  able  to 
determine  the  approximate  age  of 
your  particular  find. 

Marian  Nielson's  advice  on  what 
to  carry  along  on  a  fossil  hunting 
trip  is  probably  best  of  all.  "Take 
more  curiosity  than  anything  else," 
she  said.  "And  take  along  a  great 
deal  of  respect  for  all  things,  whether 
they  lived  last  month  or  ten  million 
years  ago.  That's  one  of  the  things  I 
always  try  to  bring  out  in  my 
work — respect  for  the  world  we  live 
in."  % 
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2nd  Annual 

Southeastern  Wildlife 

Art  Exhibit 

October  21-23, 1977 
Perimeter  Mall  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Original  wildlife  paintings,  sketches,  sculpture 

and  photography  exhibited  in  the  mall. 
For  further  information  call  656-3530 
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RABIES   ON  THE   INCREASE 

An  increase  in  numbers  of  rabid  raccoons  and  dogs 
is  reported  from  the  middle  Georgia  area,  according 
to  Department  of  Natural  Resources  (DNR)  and  health 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Human  Resources 
(DHR). 

Dr.  Keith  Sikes,  Veterinary  Epidemiologist  for  DHR, 
reports  that  in  a  14-county  area,  centered  around 
Jones  County,  his  staff  has  identified  rabies  in  24 
raccoons  and  one  dog  so  far  this  year.  This  compared 
with  18  raccoons,  one  fox  and  one  dog  reported  as 
rabid  from  the  same  area  in  all  of   1976. 

What  worries  officials,  according  to  DNR  Major 
Jack  Benford  of  Macon,  is  the  practice  of  coon  hunters 
trapping  live  coons  from  the  middle  Georgia  area 
and  transporting  them  to  northwest  Georgia  and  east 
Tennessee.  "They  think  this  illegal  practice  will  help 
them  stock  their  areas  for  coon  hunting,  but  it  may  in 
fact  introduce  rabies  and  other  diseases  to  a  compara- 
tively sparse  hut  generally  healthy  wildlife  popula- 
tion," Benford  said.  "If  rabies  is  introduced  up  there  by 
these  practices,  there  is  little  to  stop  it  from  being  intro- 
duced to  domestic  pets  and,  eventually  to  people." 

Benford  and  Sikes  both  feel  it  is  important  for  the 
public  to  realize  the  incidence  of  rabies  reported  in 
middle  Georgia  so  as  to  minimize  the  dangers  of 
accidentally  spreading  the  dread  disease. 

According  to  Dr.  Sikes,  rabies  began  a  northward 
migration  from  the  Florida  border  counties  in  1962 
covering  2-3  new  counties  per  year.  From  Newton 
County  southward,  70%  of  the  counties  in  Georgia  re- 
port rabies  in  wildlife. 

"Practices  such  as  described  by  Major  Benford," 
Sikes  said  "would  certainly  speed  the  spread  of 
rabies  to  the  more  northern  counties. 


WILDLIFE  ARE  NOT  GOOD  PETS! 

"We  found  a  baby  deer  that  had  been  abandoned 
by  its  mother,  and  we  thought  it  would  make  a  good 
pet.  How  do  we  care  for  it?" 

This  is  a  question  asked  almost  daily  of  Game  and 
Fish  biologists  and  conservation  rangers  according  to 
Terry  Kile,  chief  of  Game  Management,  Department  of 
Natural  Resources. 

"It's  a  very  tough  question,"  Kile  said,  "because 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  average  person  to 
properly  care  for  a  wild  animal.  And  it's  illegal  to 
hold  any  wildlife  without  a  permit  from  my  office, 
and  permits  are  not  being  given." 


Kile  added  people  often  regret  the  decision  to  give 
wildlife  a  home  when  the  fawn  or  baby  bobcat 
grows  to  adult  size.  Each  fall  we  read  accounts  of 
pet  deer  turning  on  their  captors,  often  with  serious 
results. 

The  real  tragedy  in  picking  up  "abandoned"  wild- 
life is  that  once  taken  from  the  mother,  the  youngster 
may  never  be  safely  returned  to  the  wild;  it  can't 
survive.  Captive  wildlife  that  dies  in  captivity  usually 
succumbs  to  malnutrition  from   inadequate  food. 

Kile  advises,  "Wildlife  does  not  abandon  its  young 
except  on  rare  instances.  That  fawn's  mother  is  prob- 
ably standing  close  by  watching  people  steal  her 
baby." 

If  it  is  certain  that  any  wildlife  has  been  abandoned 
contact  any  Game  and  Fish  office  for  assistance. 
Touching,  petting  or  disturbing  the  animal  in  any  way 
will  lessen  the  animals'  chances  of  survival. 


NEW  SUPERINTENDENT  AT  FORT  YARGO 

Siothia  Longmire  was  recently  named  as  the  new 
superintendent  of  Fort  Yargo  State  Park  in  Winder.  She 
served  for  six  years  as  the  Recreation  Administrator  at 
Will-A-Way  Recreation  Center  for  the  Handicapped, 
located  at  Fort  Yargo.  DNR  Commissioner  Joe  Tanner 
stated  that  the  new  superintendent  was  probably  the 
first  female  state  park  superintendent  in  the  Southeast. 
Noting  her  vast  experience,  Tanner  further  added  that 
Ms.  Longmire  was  an  outstanding  recreation  profes- 
sional recognized  throughout  the  nation  for  her  effec- 
tive management  of  recreation  programs  and  services 
to  the  handicapped. 


FISH   KILL  AT  LAKE  GEORGE 

Reports  of  a  fish  kill  in  Lake  George  on  the 
Georgia-Alabama  border  have  been  confirmed  by 
Russ  Ober,  Regional  Fishery  Supervisor,  in  Albany. 
Ober  said  that  biologists  from  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
from  Auburn  University  and  the  Alabama  Department 
of  Conservation  have  been  studying  the  problem 
for  the  past  three  weeks. 

Test  results  show  that  the  problem  is  a  bacterial 
infection  complicated  by  protozoan  parasites.  The 
situation  is  a  common  one  in  Lake  George.  A  similar 
incident  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1976.  Ober  con- 
tinued, "There  is  little  we  can  do  about  it,  but  we  are 
continuing  to  monitor  the  progress  of  the  kill.  It  seems 
to  be  more  severe  this  year  possibly  because  of  the 
low   water   levels   and   extremely   hot   weather." 
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Fish  species  involved  are  primarily  shad  (80%) 
with  10%  each  of  channel  catfish  and  other  game 
fish. 

"Although  the  kill  is  extensive,  it  should  have  little 
effect  on  sport  fishing,"  Ober  said,  "and  the  edibility 
of  fish  taken  from  the  lake  will  not  be  effected  as 
long  as  the  fish  are  properly  cooked." 


FREE  CAMPING  WEEKEND 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  is  spon- 
soring a  Family  Outdoor  Exposition  at  the  Blackburn 
Outdoor  Education  Center   near   Dahlonega. 

The  free  camping  weekend  will  be  held  September 
3,  4  and  5,  Labor  Day  weekend.  Campsites  with  water, 
electricity  and  showers  are  available,  but  reservations 
are  required.  A  variety  of  educational  activities  are 
planned  to  interest  the  entire  family. 

On  Saturday  the  Outdoor  Education  staff  will  con- 
duct a  hunter  safety  clinic  for  campers  over  16  years 
of  age,  and  a  firearms  safety  clinic  for  ages  10 
through  15.  For  campers  age  5  to  10,  staff  members 
plan  environmental  awareness  games.  In  addition, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cornelius  of  the  Extension  Service  will 
be  giving  a  demonstration  on  how  to  cook  wild 
game. 

On  Monday,  September  5,  more  activities  are 
planned:  a  session  entitled  "How  to  Hunt  Whitetail 
Deer  in  Georgia,"  to  be  presented  by  a  DNR  game 
biologist,   and   a   "Camp  Cooking    Made   Easy"   clinic. 

Call  (404)  656-3534  for  more  information  or  for 
reservations. 


BASS  TAGGING  ON  WEST  POINT  LAKE 

As  a  part  of  a  long-term  study  of  the  West  Point 
Reservoir,  the  Fisheries  Department  at  Auburn  Univer- 
sity has  started  the  1977  largemouth  bass  tagging  pro- 
gram. This  effort  is  designed  to  determine  the  annual 
harvest  of  bass  from  the  reservoir.  A  large  number  of 
bass  will  have  a  vinyl  tag  in  one  of  three  colors  at- 
tached to  the  upper  back.  These  fish  should  be  consid- 
ered as  any  other  bass  caught,  either  to  be  kept  or 
returned  to  the  reservoir  depending  on  the  fisherman's 
preference. 

A  reward  is  offered  for  certain  tags  based  on  the 
color  and  its  number  (red— $0-500,  blue— $5  each, 
white— no  reward).  The  tag  must  be  sent  to  the  Auburn 
University  Fisheries  Department  for  examination. 

Fishermen  catching  tagged  bass  should  send  name, 
address,  location  and  date  of  fish  catch,  and  the  tag  to: 
Fisheries  Dept.,  Auburn  University,  Auburn,  AL  36830. 


WASTE  EXCHANGE  PROGRAM 

Last  summer,  the  Environmental  Protection  Division 
of  DNR  instituted  a  Waste  Exchange  Program,  a  free 


information  service  through  which  interested  parties 
may  offer  to  buy  or  sell  waste  materials,  energy  sources 
and  used  stationary  waste  processing  equipment. 

Listings  of  items  available  and  items  wanted  are 
published  in  EPD's  quarterly  newsletter,  "Reclaimer." 
Examples  of  items  recently  listed  as  available  include 
"cellulose  acetate  fiber,  5  t/day,  Middle  Georgia,"  and 
"wood  pallets,  40  in.  x  42  in.,  new  condition,  50-100 
week,  South  Georgia." 

For  further  information,  contact  the  Georgia  Waste 
Exchange,  Room  804,  270  Washington  Street,  S.W., 
Atlanta  30334. 


FREE  BASIC  BOATING  COURSE 

For  those  of  you  who  missed  DNR's  safe  boating 
clinics  earlier  this  year,  Tybee  Power  Squadron  in 
Savannah  is  offering  a  free  basic  boating  course. 
The  first  meeting  will  be  Monday  night,  September  26, 
from  7:30  to  9:30  in  Room  202,  Solms  Building,  Arm- 
strong State  College.  The  course  will  run  for  approxi- 
mately ten  weeks.  Subjects  taught  will  include  boating 
safety,  charts  and  compass,  aids  to  navigation,  rules 
of  the  road,  seamanship  and  boat  handling.  For 
further  information,  contact  W.  O.  Hawley  at  (912) 
355-7837  or  Boysie  Fedderwitz,  (912)  897-1782. 
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DNR  Welcomes 


Two  New  Board  Members 


Two  new  members  were  recently  appointed  to 
the  Board  of  Natural  Resources  by  Governor 
George  Busbee. 

Dolan  E.  Brown,  Jr.  of  Twin  City  replaced 
James  F.  Darby,  Jr.  as  the  representative  from 
Georgia's  First  Congressional  District.  Alton  P. 
Draughon  of  Dooly  County  succeeded  Dr. 
Robert  A.  Collins  in  the  Third  District  seat. 
Both  will  serve  until  January  1,  1984. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
Dolan  Brown,  47,  operates  an  8,000  acre  farm 
outside  Twin  City.  In  1965,  he  was  named  by 
the  Georgia  Jaycees  as  Georgia's  Outstanding 
Young  Farmer  and  was  subsequently  named  one 
of  the  nation's  four  outstanding  young  farmers 
by  the  national  Jaycee  organization. 

He  has  served  for  12  years  as  president  and 
director  of  the  Emanuel  County  Farm  Bureau 
and  presently  serves  on  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Georgia  Farm  Bureau.  Brown  assisted  in 
the  organization  of  the  four-county  Farm  Bu- 
reau Marketing  Association,  of  which  he  is 
president,  the  Georgia  Cotton  Commission 
Board  and  the  Swainsboro  Farmers  Mutual  Ex- 
change, currently  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Mr.  Brown  also  serves  as  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Cotton 
Board,  president  of  the  Southern  Cotton  Grow- 
ers Association  and  producer-delegate  to  the 
National  Cotton  Council. 


A  former  mayor  of  Twin  City,  the  new  board 
member  is  now  serving  on  Emanuel  County's 
Board  of  Education.  He  is  married,  with  three 
sons. 

A  banker,  farmer  and  businessman,  Alton 
Draughon  is  president  and  a  director  of  the 
Bank  of  Dooly  in  Vienna  and  farms  more  than 
1,100  acres. 

Draughon,  47,  is  past  chairman  of  the  Third 
District  Bankers  Association.  In  addition,  he 
has  served  three  terms  as  a  member  of  the 
Pinehurst  City  Council  and  has  been  a  director 
of  the  West  Central  Georgia  Development  Au- 
thority, now  known  as  the  Middle  Flint  Devel- 
opment Authority. 

Mr.  Draughon  is  married  to  the  former  Bar- 
bara Yancey  of  Americus;  they  have  one  son. 

Upon  announcing  the  new  appointments, 
Governor  Busbee  noted,  "Agriculture  and  agri- 
business continue  to  be  major  components  of 
Georgia's  economy,  and  I  am  delighted  that 
two  men  of  the  caliber  and  experience  of  Dolan 
Brown  and  Alton  Draughon  have  consented  to 
make  time  in  their  busy  schedules  to  lend  knowl- 
edge of  soil  stewardship  and  conservation  to 
our  Board  of  Natural  Resources." 
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Letters 

to  tl>e  Editor 


Recently  after  a  float  trip  down 
the  Flint  River  in  Upson  County,  my 
friend  and  1  found  ourselves  along 
with  quite  a  number  of  other  indi- 
viduals faced  with  an  irritating  sur- 
prise courtesy  of  our  Highway  De- 
partment. Auto  access  to  the  river 
bank  via  the  right  of  way  was  blocked 
by  metal  posts  set  in  cement.  Fisher- 
men and  canoeists  were  forced  to 
haul  their  craft  and  equipment  60 
yards  up  a  steep  bank  and  then  load 
them  on  the  narrow  shoulder  of  a 
busy  highway.  Considering  the  fa- 
tigued state  of  any  person  after  a  day 
of  physical  exertion  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  danger  point  can  be  over 
emphasized. 

This  take-out  point,  the  Highway 
36  bridge,  will  be  heavily  used  in  the 
months  ahead  and  it  could  and 
should  be  improved  as  a  facility  for 
the  citizens  of  this  state.  This  could 
be  effected  with  a  little  grading  and 
gravel. 

If  we  are  to  be  denied  easy  access 
we  should,  at  the  very  least,  have  an 
explanation  as  to  why  the  action  was 
taken  and  some  assurance  that  all 
factors  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

Robert  W.  Ponder 
Thomaston,  Georgia 

EDITORS  NOTE:  We  forwarded 
the  above  letter  to  DOT  and  re- 
ceived the  following  reply. 

Dear  Mr.  Pass: 

Following  our  conversation  last 
week  in  regard  to  the  placement  of 
metal  posts  alongside  the  approaches 
to  the  Flint  River  Bridge  on  State 
Route  36  in  Upson  County,  I  tele- 
phoned our  Third  District  Office  in 
Thomaston. 

As  I  had  thought,  the  path  being 
used  to  reach  the  river  was  along  the 
fill  slope  for  the  bridge  approach. 
The  vehicular  traffic  had  already 
caused  damage  to  the  fill  slope  and 


erosion  had  begun.  In  addition,  easy 
access  to  the  area  had  encouraged 
littering  and  vandalism  underneath 
the  bridge. 

Since  we  have  the  responsibility 
of  protecting  the  Georgia  taxpayers' 
investment  in  roads,  we  had  no  re- 
course but  to  block  this  damaging 
traffic  as  a  preventive  maintenance 
task,  and  to  enhance  the  safety  of  the 
area.  I  would  agree  that  loading  and 
unloading  of  boats  alongside  this 
highway  is  dangerous,  and  would 
suggest  that  boaters  find  a  safer  loca- 
tion to  enter  and  leave  the  river. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Ponder,  the  au- 
thor of  the  letter  you  received,  would 
not  like  to  encourage  further  siltation 
of  the  Flint  River  by  erosion,  since 
he  is  an  outdoorsman.  I  am  also  sure 
that  he  would  not  approve  of  the 
vandalism  and  littering  that  has  oc- 
curred underneath  the  bridge. 

The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion regrets  any  inconvenience  this 
might  cause  fishermen  or  boaters, 
but  we  believe  it  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  both  motorists  and  users  of  the 
Flint. 

Jerry  M.  Stargel 

Department  of  Transportation 

Information  and  Public  Relations 


The  April  issue  has  a  letter  from 
David  Malcolm  of  Fitzgerald,  Geor- 
gia  requesting   information   on   the 
wildlife  art  exhibit  held  last  October. 
He  inquired  about  names  of  artists 
who  specialize  in  bird  dogs  and  quail. 
Richard  A.  Parks  is  now  working 
on  a  quail  which  might  be  of  interest 
to  Mr.  Malcolm.  You  might  like  to 
refer  Mr.  Malcolm  to  Mr.  Richard 
Parks.    The    address    is    253     14th 
Street,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30309. 
Sybil  Arbery 
Management  Assistant 
Security  Benefit  Associates,  Inc. 

s|G  :Jg  $ 

As  a  teacher  of  a  7th  grade  life 
science  course,  I  have  found  your 
magazine  to  be  an  asset  to  my 
classes.  Many  of  the  articles  go  along 
with  the  class  lesson  (such  as  the 
September,  1976  issue  on  endanger- 
ed species)  and  the  colored  pictures 
are    fantastic    for    bulletin    boards, 


posters  and  booklets.  1  look  forward 
each  month  to  receiving  the  maga- 
zine because,  since  it  is  about  Geor- 
gia, there  is  always  something  appli- 
cable to  my  classes  on  plants  and 
animals  found  here.  Keep  us  teachers 
in  mind  and  keep  sending  the  great 
articles. 

Ruth  Browning 

Science  Department  Chairman 

Cook  Junior  High 

Adel,  Georgia 

Having  acquired,  of  necessity, 
"fishing  and  hunting  fever"  thirteen 
years  ago  when  I  married  my  hunter- 
fisherman,  I  have  become  an  avid 
reader  of  Outdoors  in  Georgia.  Bill 
Morehead's  article  this  month  on 
George  Perry's  world  record  large- 
mouth  bass  was  outstanding.  In  ad- 
dition to  writing  a  fine  account  of  a 
memorable  event,  Mr.  Morehead  de- 
picted, with  understanding,  the  beau- 
ty of  rural  Georgia. 

I  also  enjoy  the  lovely  wildlife  art 
which  appears  from  time  to  time. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Lynn  McCoy 
Albany,  Georgia 


SPECIAL  HUNTING  EDITION 

The  September  and  October  is- 
sues of  Outdoors  in  Georgia  will 
be  combined  into  a  special  expanded 
hunting  edition. 

Since  hunting  is  a  very  popular 
activity  in  Georgia  and  since  most 
hunting  seasons  open  in  the  autumn 
months,  we  feel  a  hunting  edition 
will  be  a  service  to  readers. 

This  special  issue  will  contain  in- 
formation on  hunting  areas,  OIG's 
annual  deer  forecast,  information 
on  new  hunting  regulations,  hunter 
safety  tips  and  much  more.  We  will 
also  be  including  excerpts  from 
Charlie  Elliott's  Prince  of  Game 
Birds:  the  hobwhite  quail,  published 
by  DNR. 

This  combined  September-Octo- 
ber edition  will  be  in  the  mail  in 
early  October.  The  next  issue  will  be 
published  in  November. 


August  1977 
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New  dear's  Resolutions  - 

A  Bit  Early 


By  now,  you've  probably  noticed  that  this 
issue  of  OIG  is  a  bit  thicker  than  usual.  It  con- 
tains 16  additional  pages  this  month,  or  should 
we  say  months.  For  this  is  the  September/Octo- 
ber issue  of  Outdoors  in  Georgia.  We  have  com- 
bined two  issues  into  this  1977  Fall  Hunting 
Edition. 

This  enlarged  issue  is  in  many  ways  a  prece- 
dent of  things  to  come.  We  are  now  trying  some 
new  ideas  that  we  hope  will  improve  an  already 
good  product.  Improve  it  in  a  way  that  you — 
the  subscribers — will  approve  and  enjoy  even 
more. 

Before  I  enumerate  these  proposed  changes, 
let's  mention  those  things  that  this  issue  does  not 
signify.  One  is  that  we  are  not  planning  to  start 
a  bi-monthly  magazine.  This  is  our  first  bi- 
monthly issue  since  the  first  days  of  GAME  & 
FISH  in  1966  (it  was  a  quarterly).  We  intend 
to  maintain  our  regular  monthly  publication, 
however,  this  fall  we  had  to  face  realities.  The 
realities  of  a  tight  budget,  of  staff  reassignment 
and  of  being  late  all  year  finally  caught  up  with 
us.  It  became  apparent  that  there  was  no  way 
we  could  get  back  on  schedule  without  drastic 
measures  and  we  view  the  combination  of  two 
issues  as  that  drastic  step.  We  have  made  it  our 
primary  goal  to  get  back  on  schedule  during 
1978 — sort  of  an  early  New  Year's  resolution. 


We  may  not  make  it  on  time  every  month  next 
year,  but  we  will  do  better. 

Now  for  some  positive  changes.  This  issue  is 
our  first  attempt  at  an  expanded  format  since 
July  1971.  This  is  something  we  see  very  defi- 
nitely in  the  future.  Admittedly  this  combined 
issue  made  this  expansion  possible,  but  we  are 
definitely  planning  more  enlarged  monthly  is- 
sues. We  are  charging  you  more  for  the  maga- 
zine this  year;  it's  only  fair  that  we  give  you 
more. 

We  also  plan  to  deliver  more  in  the  way  of 
stories  and  photos.  Last  year  we  conducted  a 
readership  survey  which  gave  us  a  better  idea  of 
what  you  wanted  to  see.  In  1978  you  will  begin 
to  see  it.  More  stories  of  substance  about  Geor- 
gia, her  natural  resources  and  their  manage- 
ment, more  hunting,  fishing,  and  outdoor  rec- 
reation, more  things  to  do  and  places  to  go  for 
the  reader.  These  plus  some  other  new  concepts. 

These  are  not  really  changes  in  OIG's  direc- 
tion, merely  a  refinement  of  it.  We  are  not  going 
to  be  different,  but  we  are  going  to  be  better. 
The  differences  will  not  happen  all  at  once  but 
gradually.  We  hope  you  like  our  direction  and 
we  hope  you  will  give  us  your  opinions — good 
and  bad.  That  is  the  way  we  make  sure  that  our 
direction  and  yours  is  the  same. 
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By  Charles  Elliott 
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Jie  picture  could  not  have  been  more 
striking  or  colorful  even  in  oils  by  an  Old  Mas- 
ter. But  this  was  no  dead  scene  to  be  studied 
in  detail,  no  tableau  of  frozen  life,  but  rather 
a  living,  breathing  drama  against  a  tapestry 
of  golds  and  greens  and  azure,  and  tense  with 
expectation. 

Two  immobile  pointers,  one  the  color  of  old 
ivory  and  the  other  a  lemon  and  white  backing 
a  few  yards  away,  stood  with  heads  and  tails 
high,  the  essence  of  concentration.  Beyond  them 
in  the  golden  sedge  we  knew  that  a  covey  of 
bobwhite  quail  crouched  against  the  ground, 
aware  of  our  approaching  footsteps  that  mo- 
mentarily would  explode  them  like  fragments 
of  a  brown  bombshell  into  an  unpredictable 
pattern. 

I  licked  my  lips  and  gasped  for  an  extra 
breath  of  air.  The  man  whose  pulse  does  not 
beat  a  little  faster  and  whose  systolic  pressure 
does  not  jump  a  point  or  two  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  better  off  playing  dominoes  in  a 
monastery". 

We  walked  slowly  on,  our  gun  barrels  pru- 
dently angled  skyward,  our  fingers  ready  to 
reach  for  the  safety  catch  and  then  the  trigger 
when  the  birds'  legs  and  powerful  wings  cata- 
pulted them  out  of  the  grass. 

The  point  was  perfect;  the  quail  covey  left 
the  earth  with  a  roar.  In  keeping  with  the  un- 
written rules  of  quail  shooting,  my  partner  on 
the  left  concentrated  on  the  covey  segment  that 
flew  in  his  direction  and  I  picked  out  a  bob 
barreling  to  my  right.  Just  as  I  put  my  line  of 
sight  on  him  and  swung  for  the  proper  lead 
that  would  let  my  shot  string  engulf  him  in 
flight,  he  disappeared  behind  the  brown  trunk 

The  following  is  Chapter  One  of  the  1 93-page  book,  Prince  of 
Game  Birds:  the  bobwhite  quail  published  by  the  Georgia 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  &  1974 


Bob  Busby 

of  a  tree.  I  needed  a  fraction  of  an  instant  to 
pick  up  another  white-throated  male  and  this 
one  was  in  the  open.  My  lead  was  right  and  my 
second  choice  folded  neatly  in  flight.  A  clean  kill. 

The  pointer  closest  to  me  had  seen  my  bird 
go  down.  At  a  word,  he  broke  point,  raced  to 
where  the  bobwhite  lay  belly  up  on  the  carpet 
of  brown  grass,  picked  up  my  trophy  with  a 
gentle  mouth,  brought  it  back,  and  lifted  his 
head  until  I  could  take  it  out  of  his  mouth.  Then 
he  looked  up  at  me  and  laughed  as  only  a  happy 
dog  can. 

My  partner  had  taken  out  two  birds  on  his 
side  and  the  other  dog  brought  them  back  with 
long,  bounding  strides.  With  the  gun  in  the  crook 
of  his  arm,  my  companion  held  up  the  brace  of 
bobs  and  admired  them. 

"I  saw  generally  where  the  singles  went 
down,"  I  said. 

"We've  got  enough  birds  out  of  the  covey 
for  this  trip,"  he  replied.  "Let's  save  the  rest 
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for  later  and  try  to  find  another  bunch." 

He  again  looked  at  the  quail  in  his  hand. 

"No  doubt  about  it,"  he  said,  "This  is  the 
prince  of  game  birds." 

The  dogs  took  off  again  in  a  rhythm  of  their 
own  that  covered  the  winter  woods  as  far  as  we 
could  see ;  we  followed  more  leisurely,  skirting 
the  far  edge  of  the  field  and  hillside  where 
leafless  trees  marched  down  to  the  rim  of  a 
narrow  swamp. 

"The  first  bird  that  I  put  my  gun  on  ducked 
behind  a  tree  and  flew  straight  away,"  I  said. 
"I'd  probably  have  missed  him  anyway." 

My  partner,  who  had  followed  the  bobwhite 
coveys  all  of  his  mature  life,  chuckled. 

"Ten  to  one,"  he  said,  "that  if  we  could 
prove  it,  we'd  find  that  he  deliberately  put  that 
tree  trunk  between  you." 

"Do  you  think,"  I  asked,  "that  any  bird  has 
got  that  much  sense?  Wouldn't  it  be  instinct 
instead  ? ' ' 


Bob  Busby 

He  looked  at  me  like  he  was  putting  his 
sights  on  the  tail  feathers  of  a  bobwhite  rooster. 

"No  sir-ree.  You  writers  and  technical  peo- 
ple harp  a  lot  about  the  instinct  of  critters,  and 
to  a  certain  degree  you  may  be  right.  There's 
a  very  thin  line  between  instinct  and  intelli- 
gence anyway.  From  more  than  fifty  years  of 
chasing  after  quail,  I  know  the  bird  is  smart. 
I've  seen  them  pull  stunts  that  I  couldn't  at- 
tribute to  anything  but  thinking  their  way  out 
of  a  tough  spot  and  you  have  seen  it,  too." 

I  assured  him  that  I  had.  I  remembered  that 
on  a  plantation  where  I  had  hunted  often, 
there  was  one  covey  that  always  flew  toward 
the  hunting  wagon,  horses,  and  handlers  when 
it  blasted  off  the  ground.  Somehow  the  birds 
had  learned  that  we  would  not  shoot  in  that 
direction.  The  occasional  stray  that  deviated 
from  this  pattern  was  gunned  down,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  covey  knew  the  direction  in  which 
their  safety  lay. 
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It  might  be  instinct  that  makes  a  covey  lie 
close  against  the  earth  when  the  dogs  are 
staunch  on  point,  but  someone  smarter  than  I 
will  have  to  decide  whether  its  thought  pro- 
cesses are  working  when  the  quail  runs  for  a 
nearby  thicket  so  dense  that  when  it  does  take 
to  the  air,  the  odds  are  very  much  in  its  favor. 
I'm  sure  also  that  it  is  more  than  instinct  that 
inspires  a  covey  or  a  single  bird  to  fly  almost 
out  of  sight,  set  its  wings  as  if  it  were  going 
back  to  earth,  then  over  a  little  rise,  or  beyond 
the  cover  of  trees  or  brush,  pick  up  again  and 
fly  another  hundred  yards.  These  are  only  ex- 
amples. There  are  hundreds  of  others. 

Intelligence,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  fac- 
tors that  makes  the  bobwhite  quail  the  beau 
ideal  of  game  birds  in  those  states  where  it  is 
abundant.  Another  is  the  generous  hunting  sea- 
son, which  is  longer  than  for  most  other  game. 
The  Georgia  season  usually  runs  from  some- 
time near  Thanksgiving  to  the  end  of  February. 

The  bobwhite  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
all  game  species  with  the  wife  of  the  average 
hunter.  After  years  of  living  with  a  man  who 
stayed  out  all  night  after  raccoons,  opossums, 
or  foxes,  who  got  up  in  the  wee  small  hours  to 
make  long  drives  to  some  distant  spot  for  a 
dawn  hunt  for  deer,  ducks,  turkeys  or  what- 
ever, a  friend's  wife  asked  him,  "Can't  you 
guys  find  something  to  hunt  that  doesn't  get 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night?"  She  was  a  bit 
more  affable  when  our  hunting  activities  re- 
volved around  quail.  Although  we  sometimes 
made  early  starts  to  unfamiliar  territory  so  that 
we  could  locate  coveys  by  hearing  their  dawn 
calls  before  they  left  the  roosting  site,  we  ordi- 
narily got  away  after  the  breakfast  hour,  which 
would  put  us  in  the  field  after  the  dew  or  frost 
had  gone  and  the  coveys  had  moved  around 
and  left  enough  scent  for  the  dogs  to  find  them. 
The  morning  and  late  afternoon  hunts  were 
always  more  productive,  but  under  good  field 
conditions  we  could  find  quail  throughout  the 
day. 

There  is  something  special  about  each  type 
of  hunting  that  separates  it  from  all  other 
kinds :  this  usually  centers  on  features  peculiar 
to  the  species  of  game.  Deer  hunting  and  camp- 
ing may  go  together,  as  do  boats  and  blinds 
and  big  water  for  geese  and  many  species  of 
ducks.  With  quail  it's  pointing  dogs  and  brown 
fields  and  winter  woods. 

The  prince  of  game  birds  has  many  traits 
that  put  it  in  a  class  all  its  own.  To  say  that 


speed  and  strength  of  wing  are  among  these 
characteristics  is  not  saying  enough,  for  many 
birds  fly  faster  and  others  have  greater  ma- 
neuverability. But  the  quail's  explosive  take- 
off and  ability  to  get  beyond  range  thru  the 
thickest  of  tangle  leaves  even  the  most  expert 
wingshot  breathless. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  habit  that  helps 
to  stand  the  bobwhite  at  the  head  of  his  class 
as  the  most  popular  of  upland  game  birds  is 
that  of  crouching  against  the  ground  and  re- 
maining motionless  only  feet  and  sometimes 
inches  from  the  nose  of  a  dog,  until  a  hunter 
towers  Over  and  almost  steps  on  him.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  other  game  birds  as  the  wood- 
cock, ruffed  grouse,  and  on  occasion  the  ring- 
neck  pheasant  will  hold  this  way  to  a  point,  but 
such  birds  usually  occur  in  singles,  so  that  the 
gunner  has  only  one  target  on  which  to  con- 
centrate, instead  of  the  quail  covey's  explo- 
sion of  bodies. 

When  danger  threatens,  the  birds  in  a  covey 
flatten  out  and  conceal  themselves  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  whatever  cover  they  happen  to 
be  using  at  the  moment.  Herbert  Stoddard,  who 
is  the  most  noted  authority  on  quail,  told  me 
long  years  ago,  even  before  his  great  book  The 
Bobwhite  Quail  appeared,  that  this  trait  re- 
sults from  the  birds'  association  with  the 
Cooper's  hawk,  one  of  the  quail's  most  per- 
sistent predators.  The  scream  of  a  hawk,  or  the 
sight  of  one,  usually  freezes  the  birds  into 
immobility.  Their  coloration  is  so  blended  into 
the  terrain  that  not  even  the  sharp  eyes  of  the 
hawk  can  spot  a  bird  on  the  ground.  Woe  to 
the  individual  bob  or  hen  that  panics,  for  it  is 
likely  to  end  up  in  the  stomach  of  the  raptor. 

But  the  bob's  holding  to  a  point  is  not  a  hard 
and  fast  rule.  As  every  hunter  knows,  some 
birds  in  the  same  area  will  hold  while  others 
will  run  instead  of  crouching,  especially  where 
the  cover  is  thin.  A  "false  point"  often  means 
that  the  birds  have  moved  on.  More  than  often, 
if  they  stay  on  the  ground,  a  good  dog  can  find 
them  again,  and  where  the  cover  is  dense 
enough  to  hide  them,  they  may  hold  to  a  point. 

I  am  probably  typical  of  the  quail-hunting 
clan,  especially  the  older  members  who  have 
been  at  it  for  decades.  One  of  the  pleasures  in 
the  hunt  is  watching  good  dogs  at  work,  an- 
other is  enjoying  the  charm  of  a  Southern  win- 
ter day,  and  still  another  is  relishing  the  fellow- 
ship of  companions.  But  the  greatest  pleasure 
of  all  is  experienced  in  that  tense  moment  when 
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the  dogs  are  on  point  and  I  walk  in  with  a 
measured  tread  as  though  each  step  were  the 
last  I'd  ever  take.  My  throat  is  constricted  and 
I  may  even  be  a  little  uncertain  on  my  feet. 
Even  after  fifty  years,  that  is  what  walking  up 
to  a  pointed  quail  covey  does  to  me.  Most  old- 
time  quail  hunters  feel  the  same  way.  You  might 
think  we'd  quit  abusing  ourselves  in  this  man- 
ner and  take  up  some  other  less  nerve  jangling 
outdoor  pursuit.  But  there  is  no  cure  for 
bobwhite-itis,  once  you  are  infected  with  the 
disease. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  quail  hunter 
is  so  tense.  One  is  that  he  doesn't  know  exactly 
what  is  going  to  happen,  and  the  other  is  that 
he  does  know.  If  the  covey  hasn't  flushed  wild 
before  the  hunter  comes  in  sight,  or  run  off 
from  the  dogs,  he  knows  that  every  step  he 
takes  should  trigger  some  violent  action.  It's 
like  holding  a  lighted  stick  of  dynamite  ;  it  could 
go  off  at  any  second. 
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The  dynamite  explodes;  although  lie  knew 
it  would,  tlif  hunter  is  never  quite  ready  for  it. 
The  birds  are  in  the  air  and  the  sound  of  wings 
drums  against  his  ears.  He  must  pick  one  bird 
out  of  the  bevy,  because  aiming  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  group  and  pulling  the  trigger 
is  a  sure  way  to  miss.  If  the  hunter's  got  a  quick, 
sharp  eye,  he  may  be  able  to  select  a  white- 
throated  male,  or  sec  two  birds  crossing  at  a 
focal  point  and  try  for  both  with  one  shell. 

There  is  no  fixed  pattern  to  a  covey  rise.  Each 
one  is  different  from  the  last.  In  a  thicket,  the 
bobs  and  hens  may  dodge  through  trees  or 
flare  upward  over  the  topmost  branches.  In  the 
open  they  may  fly  away  in  a  bunch  or  scatter 
in  all  directions.  At  times  they've  gotten  off 
the  ground  and  barreled  so  straight  at  me  that 
I've  had  to  duck  to  keep  my  hat  from  being 
knocked  off  —  or  so  I  thought. 

The  covey's  gone.  If  the  hunter  has  kept  his 
equilibrium  and  poise  long  enough  to  get  off  an 
effective  shot  or  two,  he  may  have  one  or  a 
brace  of  quail  on  the  ground. 

Many  nimrods  I  know  prefer  single  bird 
shooting  over  the  covey  rises.  "It's  one  against 
one  then,"  an  old  swamper  told  me,  "and  I 
got  a  better  chance  than  when  I  take  on  the 
whole  bunch." 

If  he  is  experienced  with  quail,  a  sportsman 
will  get  in  his  blows  on  the  covey  rise  and  then 
watch  the  singles  down,  or  if  they  fly  out  of 
sight,  he  at  least  knows  the  direction  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  covey  has  gone.  The  birds 
may  scatter  when  the  covey  erupts,  but  usually 
a  large  percentage  fly  in  the  same  direction 
and  go  down  reasonably  close  together.  There 
is  no  set  distance  of  flight.  It  may  be  a  hun- 
dred yards  into  a  thicket  or  swamp,  or  the 
birds  may  fly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more 
through  fairly  open  territory. 

Single  bird  shooting  is  another  of  the  dis- 
tinctions that  give  quail  hunting  a  flavor  all  its 
own  and  make  it  different  from  almost  any 
other  type  of  wing  shooting.  If  the  birds  get 
up  out  of  range  or  the  hunter's  shot  strings  go 
astray  on  the  covey  rise,  he  almost  always  has 
chance  to  redeem  himself. 

Although  the  hunter  marks  the  location  where 
he  has  seen  the  singles  scatter  out  and  go  to 
earth,  finding  them  again  may  not  be  quite  as 
simple  as  it  would  appear.  Some  speculate  that 
the  air  flowing  against  a  quail  in  flight  washes 
much  of  the  body  scent  out  of  the  feathers  and 
when'  he  hits  the  ground  he  may  either  run  a 
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short  distance  to  more  suitable  cover  or  burrow 
into  the  vegetation  on  the  spot  and  be  com- 
pletely hidden.  Maybe  there  is  some  substance 
to  the  idea  because  I  have  often  wondered  if  my 
dogs  had  suddenly  lost  all  sense  of  smell,  when 
after  much  kicking  and  stomping  around  I've 
been  startled  by  a  bobwhite  who  has  flown  out 
of  the  grass  under  my  feet  from  a  spot  the 
dogs  had  covered  half  a  dozen  times. 

Another  mystery  for  the  experts  to  solve  is 
why  one  day  a  man  can  find  a  dozen  or  more 
coveys  of  birds  on  a  morning  hunt,  and  a  couple 
of  days  later  he  can't  get  one  point  or  raise 
one  bird  over  the  same  course.  We  know  that 
quail  are  not  tourists  —  not  to  a  great  extent 
at  least  —  but  how  a  hundred  birds  can  simply 
vanish  in  two  or  three  days  and  then  appear 
again  a  few  days  later  —  when  scenting  and 
other  conditions  have  remained  the  same  —  has 
many  a  hunter  pulling  at  his  wig. 

Quail  shooting  is  ever  and  eternally  full  of 
surprises.  Even  false  points  by  the  dogs  have 
their  moments  of  anticipation.  No  matter  how 
keen  a  nose  the  four-footed  hunter  has,  or  how 
much  bird  sense,  there  are  times  when  he  may 
be  completely  fooled.  Several  creatures  must 
carry  odors  very  much  like  that  of  the  quail ;  an 
example  is  one  of  several  species  of  small 
sparrows  that  live  in  vegetation  close  to  the 
ground.  Every  hunter  has  seen  his  brag  bird 
dog  swing  and  freeze  so  suddenly  on  point  that 
he  might  have  been  looking  a  bob  or  hen  right 
in  the  eye.  Many's  the  time  I've  walked  up  to 
such  a  point  with  my  throat  tight  and  my  pulse 
pounding,  only  to  flush  a  wisp  of  a  sparrow 
out  of  the  grass.  In  the  parlance  of  the  seatter- 
gunner,  these  are  known  as  "stink  birds."  The 
old  pointer  or  setter  thus  hoodwinked  is  ob- 
viously embarrassed,  and  will  nose  around  a 
bit  more  as  if  to  insist,  "Well,  a  quail  has  been 
here  sometime",  or  he'll  look  up  with  his  eyes 
rolled  back  as  if  to  say,  "Sorry,  boss.  I  guess  I 
goofed. ' ' 

I  owned  an  ancient  pointer  with  an  excellent 
nose.  With  anything  that  smelled  like  a  quail 
he  never  took  a  chance,  and  sometimes  when 
he'd  get  going  on  the  stink  birds,  you'd  think 
he  had  forsaken  quail  forever.  The  little  stinkies 
must  have  smelled  mighty  good  to  him,  but 
when  one  would  dart  away  in  front  of  his  nose, 
lie  was  ham  enough  to  try  to  laugh  it  off.  He'd 
roll  out  his  tongue,  look  up  at  me  with  the  most 
ludicrous  expression,  and  wait  for  any  invec- 
tives he  must  have  thought  he  deserved.  But 


I'd  only  shake  my  head  at  him  and  he'd  bounce 
a  couple  of  times  as  though  it  were  a  brand  new 
ball  game  and  take  off  in  any  direction  he 
thought  a  covey  might  be  —  or  another  stink 
bird. 

A  creature  that  must  smell  good  to  a  dog  is 
the  terrapin,  or  "gopher,"  as  he  is  known  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state.  Dogs  often  point 
one  of  these  and  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  they  really  confuse  it  with  a  quail  or 
just  like  the  smell.  Occasionally  a  dog  will  gal- 
lop back  to  its  master  or  trainer,  proudly  bear- 
ing a  terrapin  in  its  mouth  as  if  to  say,  "Here's 
something  that  tastes  better  than  a  bobwhite." 

But  all  these  are  merely  little  side  excitements 
of  the  hunting  day.  The  real  drama  begins  when 
the  dogs  are  down  in  such  a  way  that  they  know, 
and  the  hunter  knows  they  know,  that  a  covey 
of  bobwhites  crouches  in  front  of  them,  alert 
and  ready  to  take  to  the  air.  If  the  hunter  is 
a  bit  slow  in  getting  up  to  the  point,  the  birds 
may  have  scurried  off  just  far  enough  to  flush 
wild  and  make  any  shot  either  impossible  or 
most  difficult. 

On  the  other  hand  the  birds  may  lie  so  close 
that  the  hunter  is  in  the  middle  of  the  covey 
before  it  flushes  and  goes  off  to  all  points  of 
the  compass.  At  such  a  time  it  would  seem  easy 
to  down  a  bob  or  hen  with  each  shell  in  your 
gun.  But  the  careful  shooter  must  pause  long 
enough  to  see  where  the  horses  or  vehicles  stand, 
where  all  dogs  and  companions  are  located,  to 
make  sure  that  the  bird  is  in  the  clear  with 
nothing  in  front  of  it  but  trees,  brush,  or  open 
space.  One  can  usually  count  on  most  targets 
being  in  a  safe  spot,  but  it  doesn't  pay  to  take 
a  chance. 

Occasionally  a  covey  is  smart  enough  to  flat- 
ten out  and  let  a  brace  of  men  march  right 
through  it  and  beyond.  Then  it  roars  off  the 
ground  and  flies  away  behind  the  party.  This 
is  by  no  means  an  unusual  maneuver. 

Another  one  that  no  hunter,  as  far  as  we 
know,  has  ever  explained  is  how  completely  a 
mass  of  single  birds  can  disappear,  without 
leaving  a  trace.  Often  the  fields  and  woods  are 
open  enough  and  the  visibility  good  enough  to 
pinpoint  the  birds  when  they  go  down.  But  as 
far  as  finding  even  one  single  is  concerned, 
those  quail  may  as  well  have  flown  into  a  gopher 
hole.  The  dogs  can't  smell  them  and  tramping 
back  and  forth  through  the  area  won't  flush 
even  one  bird. 

If  a  fellow  spends  enough  days  hunting,  this 
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happens  numbers  of  times  in  the  course  of  a 
season  and  never  fails  to  leave  many  a  sports- 
man trying  to  solve  the  puzzle.  I  was  hunting 
with  a  friend  on  his  south  Georgia  plantation 
where  over  many  years  he  has  maintained  a 
maximum  population  of  quail.  Finding  several 
coveys  around  a  field  or  in  one  strip  of  woods 
was  not  unusual,  and  once  on  a  covey  rise  two 
more  groups  of  birds  got  up  at  separate  points 
and  flew  with  the  covey  we  had  flushed.  We 
stood  and  watched  them  go  down  in  an  open 
wooded  area  about  300  yards  away. 

"We  should  get  some  mighty  fine  single 
shooting  out  of  that  place,"  my  host  declared. 

On  our  way  to  the  spot  where  the  birds  had 
landed,  we  rode  up  a  fourth  covey,  which  flew 
into  the  same  strip  of  woods. 

"That  head  must  have  a  hundred  quail  in  it,'.' 
I  exulted.  "Hope  we've  got  enough  shells." 

We  walked  into  the  woods,  our  guns  ready. 
The  dogs  went  ahead  of  us,  casting  back  and 
forth  to  cover  every  quarter-acre  in  that  flat. 
We  spent  a  good  half-hour  there,  tramping  out 
every  bit  of  the  dense  cover,  with  the  dogs 
ranging  around  us  without  getting  a  point  or 
having  the  first  bird  flush  anywhere  in  sight. 
Even  if  the  quail  had  hit  the  ground  running 
and  pulled  the  old  military  maneuver  known  as 
getting-the-hell-out-of-there,  some  of  them  at 
least  should  have  left  enough  scent  to  be  trailed. 
But  those  four  coveys  simply  vanished  without 
having  a  grain  of  powder  burned  at  them. 

This  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  quail  hunting 
that  makes  it  such  a  fascinating  sport.  More 
often,  of  course,  the  singles  are  there  to  dish 
up  a  brand  of  gunning  that  only  a  bobwhite  in 
flight  can  provide. 

In  a  covey,  the  bird  that  has  always  intrigued 
me  and  a  lot  of  other  nimrods  is  the  "sleeper." 
No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  tell  me  whether 
this  is  the  most  stupid  member  of  the  family 
group,  or  one  of  the  most  intelligent.  Often, 
after  the  covey  rise,  with  the  bang-bang-bang 
of  the  shooting,  the  yelling  between  hunters, 
the  bounding  of  dogs  to  pick  up  dead  birds,  and 
the  general  tumult  in  this  climatic  moment  of 
the  hunt,  one  bird  will  roar  up  in  the  middle 


of  all  the  confusion  and  fly  away  with  dogs 
and  hunters  looking  open-mouthed  after  it.  If 
anyone  ever  comes  up  with  the  explanation  of 
the  sleeper  tactic,  all  of  us  old  quail  hunters 
would  like  to  hear  it. 

One  of  the  charms  that  makes  quail  shooting 
special  is  that  it's  a  "team"  sport,  whether 
we're  talking  about  the  lone  hunter  and  his  dog 
or  the  social  ritual  of  plantation  hunting  with 
horses,  handlers,  and  several  shooters. 

No  other  type  of  shooting  gives  a  man  such 
rare  fellowship  with  his  dogs,  which  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  hunting  team.  It's  true  that 
where  quail  are  plentiful,  an  outdoorsman 
versed  in  the  habits  of  this  game  bird  could  walk 
alone  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  find  a  few 
bobwhites  on  his  own,  but  this  is  the  most 
difficult  kind  of  hunting  I  know;  the  lone 
hunter  is  lucky  if  he  can  stumble  on  one  or  two 
coveys.  The  pointers,  setters,  shorthairs,  what- 
ever breed  is  used  —  the  dogs  add  a  whole  new 
dimension  to  the  rewards  of  the  hunt. 

The  greatest  satisfaction  any  quail  hunter 
can  have  is  teamwork  with  a  well-disciplined 
dog  that  he  himself  has  trained  from  a  puppy. 
He  knows  the  animal's  personality,  its  strong 
points  and  faults,  just  as  the  dog  knows  him 
and  will  respond  to  his  instructions,  whether 
they  are  given  by  whistle,  hand  signal,  or  voice. 
The  fellowship  with  his  dog  or  dogs  and  watch- 
ing them  work  is  one  of  the  things  any  out- 
doorsman looks  forward  to  as  much  as  pulling 
the  trigger  on  his  gun. 

Dogs  find  birds  either  by  catching  scent  borne 
on  a  wisp  of  breeze  or  clinging  to  the  low  vege- 
tation through  which  the  quail  have  fed.  Some 
dogs  are  considered  "winders."  They  go  to  a 
covey  with  head  held  high,  following  the  thread 
of  body  odor.  Other  dogs,  the  "trailers,"  work 
more  slowly  along  the  scent  trail  left  by  the 
covey  on  the  ground.  To  watch  either  type  of 
bird  dog  cast  back  and  forth  and  work  out  the 
scent  pattern  is  one  of  the  joys  of  quail  hunting. 

One  of  my  dedicated  quail-hunting  partners, 
who  is  even  a  few  years  older  than  I,  thinks  that 
most  hunters  these  days  do  not  feel  as  close 
to  their  bird  dogs,  or  know  them  as  well  as  the 
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older  sportsman  did  a  few  decades  ago. 

"Then,"  he  said,  "it  was  like  having  one 
of  the  family  around.  He  had  the  run  of  the 
place,  and  there  were  no  sixty-mile-per-hour 
automobiles  to  run  him  down  if  he  ventured  into 
the  street.  In  the  evening,  around  suppertime, 
he'd  come  in  and  lie  down  by  the  wood  fire  on 
the  hearth  and  act  the  gentleman  in  every  way. 
Two  or  three  times  during  the  season,  I'd  catch 
a  train  to  south  Georgia  to  hunt  with  a  friend. 
They  let  the  dog  ride  in  the  railway  coach  with 
me  and  when  we  got  there,  he  stayed  in  my 
hotel  room.  In  those  days  I  was  not  only  better 
acquainted  with  my  hunting  dogs — I  had  the 
best  I've  ever  owned." 

Some  of  my  younger  friends  still  have  almost 
the  same  association  with  their  pointers  and 
setters,  except  now  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
keep  the  dogs — for  their  own  safety — confined 
to  kennels  or  on  a  chain  in  the  back  yard.  But 
in  the  field  a  dog  is  one  of  the  team,  as  a  friend 
and  as  a  part  of  the  hunting  ritual. 

As  one  of  my  old  swamper  buddies  observed, 
"A  dog  is  like  a  people."  Each,  naturally,  has 
his  own  distinct  personality,  with  all  the  traits 
or  character  any  human  might  have,  and  a  bird 
dog  is  no  exception.  One  dog  will  tackle  any 
kind  of  a  briar  thicket  if  he  thinks  quail  are 
there  and  the  next  explores  every  route  around 
it.  One  animal  finds  pleasure  in  gently  retriev- 
ing a  dead  bird  and  the  other  chews  it  flat,  no 
matter  what  the  training  or  admonition.  Most 
bird  dogs  have  a  passion  for  chasing  a  rabbit; 
with  some  it's  a  mania. 


Many  times  I  hunted  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state  with  a  friend  whose  dog  was  an 
inveterate  cottontail  chaser.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  breaking  him  of  the  habit.  The  farmer 
whipped  his  dog  with  the  dead  rabbit,  stuffed 
it  half  down  the  animal's  throat  and  almost 
choked  it,  and  even  hung  the  bunny  around  the 
dog's  neck  until  it  was  putrid.  In  exasperation 
he  started  shooting  at  his  pointer  every  time  it 
jumped  a  rabbit,  but  was  careful  the  dog  was 
far  enough  away  so  that  the  No.  8  pellets  would 
do  no  more  than  sting  its  hide. 

The  pointer  didn't  give  up  its  rabbit  chasing, 
possibly  because  it  had  become  an  addiction, 
like  smoking  or  drinking.  But  after  the  first 
few  shootings,  the  dog  was  smart  enough  to 
stay  out  of  range  of  that  shot  string.  If  he 
found  a  rabbit  in  the  bed,  or  if  one  jumped  up 
in  front  of  him,  the  dog  paused  only  long  enough 
to  look  back  and  see  how  far  away  his  master 
stood.  If  he  were  within  shotgun  range,  the 
pointer  passed  up  the  chase.  Out  of  range,  he 
was  gone  like  a  bullet  and  all  we  could  do  was 
sit  down  and  wait  for  his  return. 

A  dog's  personality,  as  well  as  the  intelligence 
and  unpredictability  of  the  birds,  adds  up  to 
one  more  reason  that  quail  hunting  has  a  flavor 
all  its  own. 

Just  as  it  does  in  most  outdoor  pursuits,  quest 
of  the  bobwhite  brings  out  the  mettle  of  any 
man.  If  you  want  to  see  what  sort  of  fellow  a 
man  is,  take  him  quail  hunting.  Watch  his 
reactions  when  he's  wading  knee-deep  in  briars, 
when  the  dogs  false  point,  when  the  quail  don't 
fly  his  way  and  the  hunter  or  hunters  with  him 
seem  to  get  all  the  shooting,  when  he  misses, 
and  when  he  hits.  Under  these  emotions  he  can 
no  more  hide  his  basic  character  than  he  can 
hide  the  color  of  his  eye. 

I  made  one  quail  hunt  with  a  fellow;  just  one. 
I  was  on  the  verge  of  going  into  a  business  deal 
with  him.  In  his  home  and  mine  he  was  a  gra- 
cious host  and  guest ;  at  a  luncheon  or  dinner 
he  was  the  epitome  of  charm.  He  was  a  success- 
ful businessman  and  our  venture  together 
looked  promising.  While  not  a  dedicated  hunter, 
he  was  familiar  with  a  gun  and  had  been  in 
the  fields  and  woods  on  occasion.  I  arranged 
a  hunt  with  my  potential  partner  at  one  of 
my  favorite  quail-hunting  places  and  he  accept- 
ed the  invitation  with  great  enthusiasm. 

It  was  one  of  those  cerulean  days  with  a  touch 
of  frost  at  dawn  and  a  bite  to  the  wind  that 
made  a  fellow  want  to  walk  to  warm  his  blood 
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and  breathe  deeply  to  clear  his  lungs.  The  dogs 
were  alert  and  ready  for  action.  They  started 
out  as  though  they  intended  to  find  every  quail 
in  the  country  that  same  morning. 

Our  first  point  came  in  the  edge  of  an  old 
field  that  ran  along  a  narrow  creek  swamp.  The 
dogs  held  steady  and  sure.  I  was  ahead  of  my 
companion  so  I  waited  for  him  to  catch  up,  and 
we  waded  in.  The  covey  blasted  off  and  I  con- 
centrated on  that  segment  of  the  group  that 
angled  away  on  my  side.  I  folded  one,  swung 
almost  45  degrees,  and  got  another  just  before 
it  reached  the  swamp  thicket. 

"I  got  two,"  the  guy  yelled. 

"Great,"  I  said.  "We're  off  to  a  good  start." 

Without  waiting  for  the  dogs,  he  raced  over 
and  picked  up  the  first  bird  I'd  shot  and  when 
the  pointer  brought  back  my  second  bird,  he 
took  it  and  said,  "That's  the  other  one." 

Now  a  fellow  knows  when  he  makes  a  kill  on 
any  bird.  He  leads  it  right,  pulls  the  trigger  and, 
allowing  for  the  split  second  or  so  for  his  shot 
string  to  reach  its  mark,  sees  his  bird  go  down. 
It  was  conceivable  that  my  gunning  partner  and 
I  had  shot  at  the  same  bird  that  first  fell,  but 
if  he  had  made  a  try  for  the  second,  he'd  have 
blown  my  hunting  cap  off — or  worse.  When  he 
ejected  only  one  spent  shell,  I  knew  the  answer. 

"Nice  shooting,"  was  about  all  I  could  think 
of  to  say. 

That  was  the  prophetic  beginning  of  a  most 
disturbing  day.  This  guy,  so  gracious  in  the 
drawing  room,  seemed  to  lose  all  sense  of  values 
in  the  field.  If  he  were  nearest  the  dogs  when 
they  pointed,  he  didn't  wait  for  me,  but  waded 
right  in  and  flushed  the  covey —  and  usually 
missed.  When  we  shot  together,  he  claimed  the 
birds  on  the  ground,  though  a  couple  of  times 
when  three  went  down,  he  did  admit  that  per- 
haps I  had  been  lucky  enough  to  bag  one  of 
them. 

I  really  didn't  mind  all  of  this  too  much.  I 
wanted  him  to  enjoy  the  shoot,  but  some  time 
after  the  middle  of  the  morning  when  the  action 
slowed  down  and  he  began  to  tire,  he  cussed  the 
briars,  the  brush,  and  when  he  began  to  take  his 
feelings  out  on  the  dogs,  I  called  it  a  day.  I 
didn't  know  how  long  it  might  be  before  he 
would  start  on  me.  You  don't  have  to  guess 
twice  to  know  that  I  found  an  excuse  to  back 
out  of  the  deal  on  which  we  had  planned  to  work 
together. 

No  doubt  about  it.  Quail  hunting  brings  out 
the  character  of  a  man. 


Prince  of  Game  Birds:  the  bobwhite  quail  can  be 
purchased  through  DNR's  Office  of  Information  and 
Education.  The  price  is  $5.50.  Send  check  or  money 
order  to  Bobwhite  Quail,  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  Room  719,  270  Washington  St.,  S.W., 
Atlanta  30334. 


Certainly  not  the  least  of  the  allurements 
which  make  quail  hunting  special  is  the  season 
of  the  year.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  winter 
days  when  icy  winds  scour  the  countryside  and 
cold  rains  beat  through  leafless  trees,  Georgia 
weather  is  generally  bright  and  cool  enough  to 
be  exhilarating  and  to  make  any  man  glad  that 
he  can  be  outdoors  behind  a  pair  of  eager  hunt- 
ing dogs.  The  green  world  of  summer  and  the 
kaleidoscope  change  that  came  on  its  heels  have 
faded  to  softer  hues  of  brown  grass  and  golden 
sedge  against  an  emerald  background  of  pines 
and  darker  green  live  oak  clumps  in  the  more 
southerly  latitudes.  To  any  dedicated  quail 
hunter  this  is  the  finest  season  of  the  year. 


T.  Craig  Martin 
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Outdoors  ip  Georgia 


the  compound  bow 


By  Gib  Johnston 
Photography  by  Bob  Busby 


As  most  hunters  know,  Georgia  has  become  the  last 
state  to  legalize  the  compound  bow.  It  can  now  be  used 
wherever  bows  are  legal.  Many  hunters  have  hotly  de- 
bated the  wisdom  versus  stupidity  of  the  state's  hesita- 
tion on  the  compound  bow,  but  it  doesn't  matter  now. 
It's  the  law.  Section  45-503  of  HB  792  as  passed  by  the 
1977  General  Assembly  says: 

"Legal  Weapons.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  hunt 
wildlife  with  any  weapon  except  the  following: 
(a)  Long  bows  and  compound  bows  for  hunting 
deer  are  permitted  only  during  the  regular  hunting 
season  and  during  the  archery  season  for  deer, 
provided  such  bows  have  a  minimum  recognized 

pull " 

In  the  numerous  requests  and  demands  for  the  legali- 
zation of  the  compound  bow  it  was  said,  in  most  glow- 
ing term,  that  this  is  the  ultimate  bow,  that  it  shoots 
straighter,  harder,  further,  flatter  and  better  than  any 
bow  ever  invented.  We  heard  about  how  many  more 
deer  would  be  taken,  how  fewer  would  be  wounded, 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  aim  properly,  how  normally 
poor  archers  would  equal  Fred  Bear's  skills,  etc.,  etc.  If 
all  or  even  some  of  these  claims  turn  out  to  be  true,  then 
it  is  correct;  this  is  the  ultimate  bow. 

However,  it  seems  that  the  ultimate  bow  has  been 
invented  before.  Let's  look  back  a  couple  of  thousand 
years  or  so. 

No  one  will  hazard  a  guess  as  to  when  the  bow  was 


invented.  Reasonable  evidence  indicates  that  man  has 
been  hunting  with  a  bow  and  arrow  for  more  than  8,000 
years.  More  food  has  been  taken  with  this  weapon  than 
with  all  firearms. 

The  ancient  armies  of  the  Hittites,  the  Assyrians,  the 
Medes  and  the  Persians  had  their  archers;  the  expres- 
sion "a  parting  shot"  came  from  the  practice  of  Parthian 
archers  shooting  from  the  rear  of  chariots  as  they  fled  a 
battle  scene. 

Truly  the  bow  was  the  ultimate  weapon.  With  this 
bow  it  was  possible  to  kill  an  animal  (or  man)  without 
close  contact  with  him.  The  distance  achieved  was  much 
greater  than  was  possible  with  sling  or  spear.  Some 
sages  probably  envisioned  that  this  strangely  curved 
weapon  would  destroy  the  human  race. 

But  man  found  he  was  able  to  protect  himself  from 
man,  hence  the  invention  of  chain  mail,  a  steel  mesh 
garment  that  made  the  wearer  arrow-proof.  Bowmen 
no  longer  had  the  upper  hand.  Then  around  the  12th 
century,  the  cross  bow  came  onto  the  scene.  Again  the 
"ultimate"  weapon  was  at  hand,  and  mankind  was  again 
doomed.  The  short  bolts  (arrows)  from  the  cross  bow 
could  easily  penetrate  mail,  horseman  and  horse,  with 
disgusting  ease  and  serious  results. 

The  next  evolution  in  this  mad  arms  race  saw  the 
advent  of  the  "knight  in  shining  armor."  Armored  suits 
made  of  plates  of  solid,  but  thin,  steel  again  made  the 
mounted  warrior  the  most  fearsome  warrior  of  all.  The 
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longbow  was  his  weapon.  The  cross  bow,  although 
powerful,  was  slow — capable  of  only  three  shots  per 
minute  as  opposed  to  the  12  plus  for  a  longbow. 

Sometime  before  the  14th  century,  Welsh  peasants 
developed  what  was  to  become  known  as  the  English 
Longbow.  It  was  a  powerful  bow.  It  could  drive  an 
arrow  through  a  3Vi  inch  oak  door  and  would  pierce 
the  armored  leg  of  a  knight,  go  through  the  saddle  and 
blanket  and  end  up  somewhere  deep  on  the  horse's  side. 
A  good  archer  was  expected  to  put  12  arrows  in  a 
target  240  yards  away  in  one  minute.  The  ultimate 
weapon? 

So,  for  centuries  one  or  the  other  variation  of  the 
bow  has  been  "the  perfect  weapon."  The  Turks  among 
others  invented  a  method  of  laminating  bows  with  horn, 
making  light,  yet  powerful  bows  that  were  capable  of 
propelling  arrows  800  yards  upwards.  During  this  period 
the  bow  became  useful  more  as  a  sporting  weapon,  since 
the  advent  of  gunpowder  had  started  the  demise  of  the 
bow  in  warfare.  Yet  in  1964  the  Purple  Heart  was 
awarded  an  American  soldier  for  arrow  wounds  received 
in  combat. 

The  recurved  bow — a  bow  that,  when  drawn,  bends 
the  tips  away  from  the  archer — came  about  sometime 
early  in  this  century.  It  was  also  an  invention  of  the 
Turks.  Several  modifications  of  this  recurved  bow  fol- 
lowed, but  nothing  really  new  was  developed  until  the 
middle  of  this  century  when  the  compound  bow  was 
developed.  At  last  (and  again),  the  ultimate  bow. 

Now  hunters  are  divided  in  their  opinions  of  the 
latest  in  ultimate  weapons. 

Before  this  goes  any  further,  and  if  it  hasn't  already 
become  obvious,  I  am  not  a  fan  of  the  compound  bow. 
They  are  ugly.  They  remind  me  of  a  fine  fly  rod  with  a 
power  winch.  With  all  the  advance  geometry  and 
physics  involved,  I  don't  see  how  anyone  can  still  clas- 
sify any  of  them  as  primitive  weapons.  Seems  to  me  that 
dragging  one  of  those  things,  with  the  extra  strings  and 
wheels  through  anything  but  an  open  field  would  be 
more  than  I  would  be  up  to.  It  would  probably  take  20 
minutes  to  clean  the  limbs  and  leaves  out  of  the  mech- 
anism. Granted,  as  far  as  Rube  Goldberg  devices  go,  it's 
a  beauty.  But  to  me  real  beauty  is  the  graceful  lines  and 
subtle  geometry  of  a  good  recurved  bow.  The  recurved 
bow  just  looks  like  something  to  hunt  with — not  a  thing 
with  which  to  impress  your  friends. 
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But  that's  just  my  opinion.  Yours  will  likely  differ — 
and  that's  fine,  too. 

In  the  interest  of  impartiality,  I  have  spent  a  good 
many  hours  over  several  weeks  shooting  compound 
bows.  I've  used  all  kinds,  from  the  most  complicated 
and  expensive  to  the  most  simple.  And  you  know,  those 
who  clamored  for  the  compound  bow  were  right.  The 
shooting  characteristics  of  these  bows  are  super.  This 
was  not  my  first  time  with  the  compound  bow,  but  it  was 
my  first  time  for  some  serious  shooting  wtih  the  newly 
legalized  weapon.  And  I  finally  got  so  I  could  get  decent 
groups.  The  contrast  between  the  two  types  of  bow  takes 
some  getting  used  to.  The  flat  trajectory  and  the  in- 
creased speed  are  the  most  noticeable  features  other 
than  the  confusingly  soft  pull.  In  short,  I  like  the  way 
these  monsters  shoot.  But  I  don't  like  it  so  much  that 
I'm  willing  to  pay  the  necessary  price  for  a  good 
compound. 

With  archery  deer  season  approaching,  many  long- 
time bowhunters  will,  at  last,  be  legally  enjoying  using 
the  compound  bow  for  hunting,  and  many  hunters  will 
be  taking  up  the  bow  for  the  first  time. 
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An  adjustable  eccentric  wheel  and  an  Allen  wrench 
used  for  adjusting  it.  These  provide  for  the  tinning  and 
turning  of  compound  hows  for  correct  roll-over  and  a 
change  in  the  percentage  of  weight  reduction.  Note  the 
tinning  marks  on  the  wheel. 

A  bow  press  is  used  to  hold  and  compress  a  compound 
bow  for  modifications  and  adjustments. 


Hopefully  these  hunters  have  not  been  taken  in  by 
all  the  wild  claims  that  have  been  made  about  the  won- 
derful attributes  of  the  compound  bow.  It,  like  any 
other  bow  or  weapon  or  tool,  is  no  better  or  worse 
than  the  user.  So,  practice  those  spectacular  shots 
you've  been  told  are  possible  with  the  compound.  They 
are  possible,  but  it's  up  to  you.  No  matter  which  type  of 
bow  you  use,  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  on  the 
deer  end  of  the  shot.  The  arrow  must  hit  the  right  spot. 

There  is  no  guarantee  a  new  compound  bow  will 
make  you  a  better  bow  hunter  either.  A  study  done  by 
an  archery  shop  in  New  Jersey  and  published  in  Archery 
World  magazine  shows  that  since  New  Jersey  legalized 
the  compound  bow  three  years  ago,  67%  of  the  hunters 
have  gone  to  the  compound,  but  there  are  no  more  deer 
being  killed  by  archers.  Hunter  success  is  about  the 
same;  the  number  of  deer  taken  by  first  time  hunters 
are  about  equally  divided  between  recurve  and  com- 
pound shooters. 

As  for  those  long  shots  you're  looking  forward  to 
making,  you  might  be  interested  in  the  new  world 
record,  set  last  September.  In  flight  competition  (for 
distance  only)  an  arrow  was  shot  1077  yards,  3  inches. 
The  bow?  It  was  a  hand  held,  recurved  bow.  This  mark 
was  about  100  yards  better  than  the  best  distance  scored 
by  a  compound. 

In  the  competition  using  hunting  broadheads,  the 
compound  was  able  to  better  the  recurve  by  a  whopping 
26  yards.  (459  yds.  2  ft.  8  in.  to  433  yds.  1  ft.  9  in.) 
These  bows  were  in  the  80  lb.  class. 

Archery  stores  and  sporting  goods  shops  these  days 
have  a  myriad  of  compound  bows  available.  The  prices 
range  from  a  modest  $65  to  well  over  $250,  so  caution 
is  in  order.  When  you  shop  for  that  dream  compound 
bow,  or  any  bow  for  that  matter,  find  a  store  with  a 
bowhunter  on  the  staff,  and  insist  on  good,  firsthand 
advice.  Ask  to  shoot  the  bow.  Test  drives  are  always  in 
order.  If  it's  what  you  like  and  want,  buy  it!  Don't  waste 
time  trying  to  use  your  old  arrows,  get  new  ones  that  are 
matched  to  the  bow.  Then  go  home  and  practice. 

It's  only  a  few  weeks  till  the  archery  season,  so  there 
is  precious  little  time  to  become  familiar  with  your  new 
bow.  Only  through  hours  of  shooting  can  you  hope  to 
approach  the  capabilities  of  the  bow.  Only  a  good 
archer  can  be  improved  by  a  good  bow.  Your  bow  and 
arrows  are  up  to  the  job.  Are  you?  ^ 
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Loads  for  Dove 


Bv  Aaron  Pass 


The  mourning  dove — "mourning"  from  its  mournful, 
cooing  call  and  dove  from  the  German,  meaning  dark- 
colored  bird — is  one  of  the  most  popular  game  birds  in 
the  South.  The  origins  of  its  name  give  no  clue  to  the 
tremendous  attention  this  "dark-colored  bird  with  the 
mournful  call"  attracts  each  fall  with  the  opening  of 
dove  season. 

Not  only  is  the  dove  popular;  it  is  democratic.  It  is 
favored  not  only  by  the  powerful  and  influential,  but 
also  by  anyone  able  to  afford  a  shotgun  and  a  fair  num- 
ber of  shells.  Thus  the  traditional  opening  day  of  dove 
season  in  early  September  finds  bankers  and  butchers, 
industrialists  and  shop  keepers,  and  politicians  and 
plebeians  all  squatting  in  a  film  of  sweat,  under  skimpy 
shade,  being  bitten  by  the  same  bugs  waiting  for  the 
chance  to  shoot  at  dark-colored  birds. 

The  main  reason  for  this  egalitarianism  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  dove  and  its  habitats  and  the  more 
traditional  game  birds.  Quail  exist  in  comparatively  low 
densities  on  large  tracts  of  land  and  successful  hunting 
depends  on  limited  competition,  good  dogs  and  access 
to  good  habitat.  Doves  concentrate  in  feeding  areas, 


Bob  Busby 


This  line-up  should  tickle  any  dove  hunter's  fancy. 
From  left  to  right:  Semi  autos;  Remington  model  1100, 
Browning  model  2000,  Franchi  520  (also  shown 
above),  Winchester  Super  X  model  1,  SKB  300XL, 
pumps;  Remington  model  870,  Ithaca  model  37, 
over/under;  Browning  Citori. 


dogs  are  not  necessary  (a  good  retriever  makes  things 
much  more  fun)  and  the  more  hunters  (up  to  a  point) 
the  better  to  keep  the  birds  moving.  Few  people  can 
afford  an  exclusive  quail  lease,  but  almost  anyone  can 
afford  the  daily  rate  for  a  dove  shoot. 

Also  while  the  brushy  "left-out"  fields  and  edge  so 
important  to  quail  are  declining  in  this  era  of  big  busi- 
ness agriculture  and  forestry,  doves  don't  mind  the  big 
fields  and  stands  of  pine  trees.  These  elements  are  quite 
compatible  with  the  doves'  needs. 

There  is  little  of  the  traditional  mystique  and  snobbish 
hoopla  associated  with  the  accouterments  of  dove  hunt- 
ing. There  are  quail  hunts  where  the  absence  of  a  neck- 
tie might  not  lead  to  expulsion  but  will  raise  eyebrows. 
Dove  shooting  is  not  so  demanding.  About  the  only  way 
to  violate  the  dress  code  of  a  dove  field  is  to  show  up  in 
white  T-shirt,  a  red  football  jersey,  or  some  other  color- 
ful attire  that  spooks  the  birds. 

Seldom  are  the  super-light  doubles  of  the  quail  field 
seen  at  dove  shoots.  Even  the  affluent  shooters  show  up 
with  workhorse  autoloaders  or  pumps.  The  reason  is 
pure  practicality.  Dove  fields,  when  they  are  good,  mean 
lots  of  shooting  in  an  afternoon,  and  the  light  guns,  par- 
ticularly fixed  breech  doubles,  deliver  a  lot  of  punish- 
ment backward  in  the  course  of  50  or  60  shots.  Most 
popular  dove  guns  are  the  recoil  buffering  gas  operated 
autoloaders,  and  next  are  the  sturdy  pumps  whose 
weight  is  a  compensation  for  recoil.  More  and  more 
over-unders  are  seen  since  the  choice  of  two  chokes  is 
sometimes  desirable. 

The  argument  over  the  optimum  gauge  for  dove 
shooting  (and  for  other  wing  shooting  sports)  is  an  old 
one  and  will  probably  go  on  and  on.  The  truth  is  all 
popular  gauges,  12,  16,  20,  28,  and  even  the  diminutive 
.410  will  reliably  kill  doves.  It  is  just  that  some  do  it 
more  reliably  than  others. 

There  are  dove  shoots  restricted  to  .410  caliber 
shotguns  only.  These  are  the  supreme  test  of  wingshoot- 
ing  ability,  because  it  is  damn  difficult  to  hit  anything 
moving  with  a  .410.  Its  small  shot  charge,  when  forced 
down  the  tiny  bore,  comes  out  as  a  long,  patchy  string 
of  pellets  providing  little  margin  for  shooter  error.  It 
also  has  range  limitations  and  most  successful  shooting 
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This  chart  shows  the  relative  spreads  of  the  three  most 
common  hunting  chokes  in  this  country.  Improved- 
cylinder  offers  the  greatest  area  of  usable  pattern  at 
some  loss  of  long  range  efficiency. 

is  at  considerably  closer  range  than  that  of  larger 
gauges.  If  one  must  shoot  a  .410  at  doves,  the  best  place 
to  do  it  is  either  alone  or  at  a  .410-only  dove  shoot 
where  competition  from  larger  gauges  does  not  make  a 
tough  proposition  worse. 

The  28  gauge  is  a  more  efficient  shotgun  than  the 
.410.  It  is  not  often  seen  because  its  ammunition  is  rela- 
tively scarce  and  expensive.  Also  it  throws  a  light  shot 
charge  and  is  a  pretty  tough  gun  to  shoot  well. 

The  12-16-20  gauge  class  of  guns  are  the  meat  and 
potatoes  of  most  field  shotgun  shooting.  Probably  about 
90  per  cent  of  everything  that  is  shot  on  the  wing  falls  to 
one  of  these  gauges.  The  reason  is  simple.  These  are  the 
gauges  which  throw  an  ample  amount  of  shot  in  a  rea- 
sonably good  pattern  and  with  which  most  shooters  can 
score  a  reasonable  percentage  of  hits. 

The  truth  is  that  gauges  do  not  kill  doves  nor  anything 
else.  Neither  does  the  height  of  brass  at  the  shell's  base. 
What  does  kill  flying  game  and  break  clay  targets  is  the 
swarm  of  pellets  flying  in  a  loosely  organized  mass 
which  intercepts  the  target's  flight.  The  hard  ballistic 
fact  of  life  is  that  the  more  pellets  in  the  denser  mass 
provides  statistically  better  chances  for  a  hit  or  multiple 
hits.  The  multiple  hit  concept  is  most  important  on 
game,  because  while  one  pellet  will  break  a  clay  target, 


it  usually  takes  several  pellets  to  effect  a  clean  kill  on  a 
game  bird. 

Doves  are  small  birds,  and  they  are  relatively  fragile. 
There  is  no  need  for  heavy  pellets,  but  there  is  a  need 
for  a  dense  cloud  of  small  ones.  Shot  sizes  IV2,  8,  or  9 
are  perfectly  adequate  for  all  dove  shooting. 

Every  shotgun  charge  fired  has  weak  spots  in  its  pat- 
tern. This  is  not  too  important  when  shooting  at  a  goose 
or  a  pheasant  because  the  size  of  the  target  is  usually 
larger  than  the  holes  in  the  pattern.  (If  your  shotgun 
consistently  throws  patterns  with  open  spaces  a  goose 
could  fly  through,  you  might  consider  trading  it  before 
dove  season.) 

Shotguns  in  the  12-16-20  gauge  class  are  about  right 
for  most  of  us.  The  12  is  functionally  superior  because 
it  throws  more  shot  better  than  either  of  the  smaller 
gauges.  The  16  is  almost  as  good,  but  this  gauge  is  los- 
ing popularity  because  it  is  sandwiched  between  the  12 
and  20.  As  shotgun  loadings  have  progressed  and  more 
diversified  load  combinations  are  offered,  there  is  less 
difference  these  days  between  the  gauges.  A  12  gauge 
with  a  light  load  or  a  20  gauge  with  a  heavy  one  covers 
the  16  gauge's  traditional  niche.  If  you  have  a  16  gauge 
go  ahead  and  shoot  it;  the  doves  don't  know  that  it's  not 
a  12  or  20. 

The  20  gauge  is  a  fast  comer  these  days  because 
modern  loadings  take  it  right  up  to  12's  backdoor.  20 
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gauge  loadings  from  %  up  to  1  Va  ounces  of  shot  can  be 
had,  although  one  must  go  to  magnum  shells  for  the 
heaviest  loads.  Still,  though,  the  20  is  ballistically  in- 
ferior to  the  12  because  the  small  bore  "strings"  the 
shot.  That  is,  the  same  amount  of  shot  going  down  a 
smaller  tube  forms  a  longer  column  and  out  at  30  yards 
the  column  is  longer  still.  This  stretched  out  pattern  is 
apt  to  have  more  thin  spots  for  targets,  or  doves,  to  slip 
through. 

Actually  this  difference,  though  real,  is  pretty  mar- 
ginal in  practical  field  shooting  and  a  good  shot  with  a 
20  will  generally  top  a  duffer  with  a  12.  Which  goes  to 
show  that  any  shotgun  delivering  from  1  to  1  Va  ounces 
of  IVi  or  8  shot  can  reasonably  be  called  a  dove  gun. 

In  12  gauge  shells  commonly  available  the  best  shells 
are  the  1  Vs  or  1  Va  ounce  loadings.  The  so-called 
"pigeon"  loads  of  3Va  dr.  equiv.  of  powder  and  Wa 
ounces  of  IV2  or  8  shot  are  superb  dove  loads.  The  high 
brass  or  "high  power"  express   shells   are  really  not 


Guns  and  equipment  courtesy: 
Chuck's  Firearms,  Buckhead 
The  Gunroom,  Smyrna 

The  wise  shotgunner  will  check  out  his  favorite 
smoothbore  vAth  a  variety  of  loads  to  find  what 
combination  gives  the  best  efficiency. 
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necessary  and  deliver  more  recoil  for  no  significant  gain 
in  effectiveness.  The  so  called  1  ounce  "dove"  loads  in 
1 2  gauge  sold  at  bargain  prices  are  really  not  such  bag- 
gains.  They  reduce  the  12  gauge  to  the  20  gauge  class. 
While  the  patterns  are  theoretically  superior,  one  might 
as  well  go  and  shoot  a  20  for  the  snob  appeal. 

The  16  gauge  shells  are  commonly  available  in  1  and 
1 Vs  ounce  loadings.  Go  with  1  Vs  ounce  if  possible. 

Twenty  gauge  field  loads  are  available  in  %  and  1 
ounce  loadings.  The  2%  inch  magnum  shells  give  1  Vs 
ounces  and  the  3  inch  magnum  delivers  1  Va  .  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  the  magnum  shells  are  worth  the  difference  in 
cost  and  recoil. 

What  choke  to  use  is  an  extremely  variable  question; 
perhaps  the  best  answer  is  a  variable  choke.  It  seems 
that  there  is  an  unwritten  law  in  dove  shooting  which 
provides  that  the  doves  always  fly  wrong  for  the  choke 
you  are  using  on  any  given  day.  If  by  chance  you  have 
an  open  choke  the  doves  can  be  counted  on  to  be  leav- 
ing vapor  trails  through  the  stratosphere.  The  next  time 
you  show  up  with  a  full  choke  and  the  birds  try  to  land 
in  the  eight  foot  tall  sumac  bush  you  are  using  for  shade 
and  a  blind.  Actually,  on  some  exclusive  shoots,  one 
could  move  to  where  the  doves  are  moving  at  a  gener- 
ally reasonable  altitude  for  the  gun  at  hand.  Moving 
about  the  field  is  generally  frowned  on  at  the  many 
paid,  semi-public  shoots  these  days.  You  stay  where  you 
draw  or  are  assigned,  period.  In  such  instances  a  vari- 
able choke  device  is  really  a  plus,  but  if  that  extraneous 
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(Top)  The  variable  choke  offers  the  most  versatility  in 
chokes  but  is  a  bit  ugly.  (Bottom)  This  lineup  shows  the 
differing  payloads  of,  from  left:  .410 — 3A  oz., 
29  ga. — %  oz.,  12  ga. — IVs  oz. 

blob  of  metal  on  the  end  of  your  gun  barrel  bothers  you, 
go  with  modified.  This  is  probably  the  best  all-around 
choke  for  today's  catch-as-catch-can  dove  shooting. 

Taking  the  average  of  all  this,  the  seemingly  optimum 
dove  gun  would  be  a  gas  operated  autoloader  in  12 
gauge  with  a  modified  barrel.  It  would  be  loaded  with 
pigeon  loads  of  3V4  dr.  equiv.  and  \XA  ounces  of  #8 
shot.  This  combination  would  carry  on  from  opening 
day  through  the  end  of  the  season.  It  wouldn't  be  per- 
fect for  all  situations  but  would  perform  reasonably 
well  in  most.  ^ 
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Hunting  in  Georgia 


It  is  a  simple  thing  to  ask  someone  how  the 
hunting  in  any  state  or  region  is,  but  generally 
it  is  not  quite  so  simple  to  answer.  Just  to  say 
"It's  good"  or  "It's  bad"  isn't  much  help, 
particularly  since  "good  hunting"  often  carries 
different  meanings  for  different  people. 

Basically,  what  most  call  "good  hunting" 
involves  an  abundance  of  game  animals  and 
enough  room  to  safely  enjoy  the  sport.  Like 
most  species,  game  animals  annually  produce  a 
surplus  of  young  to  insure  an  adequate 
breeding  stock  for  the  next  mating  season.  It  is 
from  this  surplus  that  the  hunter  takes  his 
harvest ;  and  on  this  abundance  he  must  depend 
for  the  quality  of  his  sport. 

So  he  is  dependent  on  a  variety  of  favorable 
natural  conditions :  an  ample  supply  of  food, 
water,  cover,  and  "elbow  room"  are  some  of 
these.  Animals  are  selective,  and  they  will  live 
and  breed  to  abundance  only  in  an  environment 
which  fills  their  needs.  To  further  complicate 
things,  different  animals  have  different  needs, 
so  terrain  which  offers  good  hunting  for  one 
species  is  not  necessarily  productive 
for  another. 

By  this  definition,  Georgia  has  good  hunting 
for  most  of  the  game  species  native  to  the 
state,  for  there  are  plenty  of  the  natural 
resources  that  produce  an  abundant  supply  for 
the  state's  hunters  each  year.  These  resources 
are  diverse,  so  they  produce  an  enviable  variety 
of  game.  On  the  whole,  Georgia  hunting  is  good. 

The  question  of  elbow  room  often  concerns 
the  sportsman  who  doesn't  own  land.  Finding  a 


place  to  hunt  can  be  a  serious  problem  for 
many  Georgia  hunters,  but  often  this  problem 
can  be  solved  merely  by  knowing  where  to 
look  for  public  land. 

The  largest  blocks  of  public  land  in  the  state 
are  the  Chattahoochee  and  Oconee  National 
Forests  managed  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
The  781,700  acres  of  forest  land  in  these  areas 
is  open  for  public  hunting  according  to  state 
regulations.  Nearly  300,000  acres  of  this 
national  forest  land  is  included  in  the  AVildlife 
Management  Area  system  of  the  Game  and 
Fish  Division,  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

There  are  more  than  40  Wildlife  Management 
Areas  under  strict  supervision  by  the  Game 
and  Fish  Division's  biologists  and  conservation 
rangers.  These  areas  are  managed  to  produce 
good  conditions  for  wildlife.  The  management 
area  system  includes  more  than  1.5  million 
acres  of  land  which,  because  of  the  strict  control, 
produces  high  quality  hunting  for  the 
sportsman. 

More  public  hunting  is  available  on  military 
posts,  although  civilians  must  get  permission 
from  the  Post  Provost  Marshal. 

By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  hunting  land 
in  Georgia  is  owned  by  private  timber 
companies :  over  3  million  acres.  Many  of  these 
companies  allow  hunting  on  their  land,  and 
a  few  have  instituted  fee  hunting  on  some  areas, 
using  the  income  to  manage  wildlife  habitat 
on  the  lands. 

Overall,  the  prospect  for  Georgia  hunters  is 
encouraging,  both  now  and  in  the  future. 


Edited  by  Aaron  Pass 
Revised  1977  by  Brenda  Lauth 
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Wildlife  Management  Areas 

Georgia's  Wildlife  Management  Area  System  is  the  average  hunter's 
best  opportunity  for  good  sport  on  public  land.  Including  more  than 
1.5  million  acres  in  48  separate  areas  scattered  over  the  state,  this 
system  provides  an  abundance  of  public  hunting  and  other  outdoor 
recreation. 

Most  areas  are  supervised  by  a  refuge  manager  who  oversees 
management  operations  and  enforces  wildlife  regulations.  As  a  result 
of  these  efforts,  the  Wildlife  Management  Areas  usually  produce  better 
wildlife  populations  than  the  surrounding  areas. 


NORTH  GEORGIA 

Allatoona  WMA:  17,000  acres  near 
Cartersville.  Deer,  squirrel,  quail, 
rabbit,  dove.  Tommy  Jenkins. 

Berry  College  WMA:  30,000  acres 
near  Rome.  Deer,  squirrel,  rabbit, 
quail.  Donnie  Bagley. 

Blue  Ridge  WMA:  42,000  acres  near 
Dahlonega.  Deer,  squirrel, 
grouse,  raccoon  and  turkey 
(spring).  H.  C.  Cruce  and  W.  R. 
Sutton. 

Chattahoochee  WMA:  23,000  acres 
near  Helen.  Deer,  squirrel, 
grouse,  raccoon  and  turkey 
(spring).  A.  C.  Abernathy. 

Chestatee  WMA:  25,000  acres  near 
Turner's  Corner.  Deer  squirrel, 
grouse,    raccoon.    Roosevelt   Key. 

Cohutta  WMA:  95,000  acres  near 
Chatsworth.  Deer,  squirrel, 
grouse,  raccoon  and  turkey 
(spring).  J.  G.  Dover  and  Hugh 
Greeson. 

Coleman  River  WMA:  1  1,000  acres 
near  Clayton.  Deer,  squirrel, 
grouse,  raccoon.  Bruce  Young- 
blood. 

Cooper's  Creek  WMA:  34,000  acres 
near  Dahlonega.  Deer,  squirrel, 
grouse,  raccoon.  Eugene  Burn- 
ette. 

Coosawattee  WMA:  30,000  acres 
near  Ellijay.  Deer,  squirrel,  rab- 
bit, grouse,  raccoon.  Stanley 
Harris. 

Dawson  Forest  WMA:  10,000  acres 
near  Dawsonville.  Deer,  squirrel, 
rabbit,  quail,  raccoon  and  some 
grouse.  William  Thacker. 

Hart  County   PHA:   945  acres   near 


Hartwell.  Deer,  rabbit,  quail, 
dove. 

Johns  Mountain  WMA:  23,000  acres 
near  Calhoun.  Deer,  squirrel, 
raccoon,  turkey  (spring).  Raiford 
Russell. 

Lake  Burton  WMA:  13,000  acres 
near  Clayton.  Deer,  squirrel, 
grouse,  raccoon,  turkey  (spring). 
Allen  Padgett. 

Lake  Russell  WMA:  17,000  acres 
near  Cornelia.  Deer,  squirrel, 
rabbit,  quail,  raccoon.  Harold 
Waycaster. 

Little  River  WMA:  17,000  acres 
near  Canton.  Deer,  rabbit,  quail, 
squirrel.  Ted  Touchstone. 

Pigeon  Mountain  WMA:  17,500 
acres  near  LaFayette.  Deer,  squir- 
rel, rabbit,  raccoon.  Lawton  Mas- 
singill. 

Rich  Mountain  WMA:  45,000  acres 
near  Ellijay.  Deer,  squirrel, 
grouse,  raccoon.  Randal  Hensley. 

Swallows  Creek  WMA:  1 9,000  acres 
near  Hiawassee.  Deer,  squirrel, 
grouse,  raccoon.  Fred  Schuler. 

Talking  Rock  WMA:  20,000  acres 
near  Jasper.  Squirrel,  rabbit, 
quail,   raccoon.   Danny  Dobson. 

Warwoman  WMA:  14,000  acres 
near  Clayton.  Deer,  squirrel, 
grouse,  raccoon.  George  Speed. 

MIDDLE  GEORGIA 

Baldwin   State   Forest:   2,500   acres 

near  Milledgeville.  Rabbit,  quail, 

squirrel,  dove. 
Big  Lazer  Creek  WMA:  2,700  acres 

near    Talbotton.    Deer,    squirrel, 

turkey  (spring). 


Carroll  County  PHA:  21,000  acres 
near  Whitesburg.  Deer,  squirrel, 
rabbit,  quail. 

Cedar  Creek  WMA:  30,000  acres 
near  Monticello.  Deer,  squirrel, 
rabbit,  quail,  dove.  Joe  Bilder- 
back. 

Central  Georgia  Branch  Station: 
12,000  acres  near  Eatonton. 
Deer,  squirrel,  rabbit,  quail, 
dove,  turkey  (spring).  Jerry 
Crews. 

Clark  Hill  WMA:  15,000  acres  near 
Thomson.  Deer,  squirrel,  rabbit, 
quail,  dove,  turkey  (spring).  Ron- 
nie Thomaston. 

Fishing  Creek  PHA:  2,400  acres  near 
Washington.  Deer,  rabbit,  quail, 
squirrel,  dove,  waterfowl. 

Oaky  Woods  WMA:  28,000  acres 
near  Kathleen.  Deer,  quail,  rab- 
bit, squirrel,  dove.  Larry  Ross. 

Ocmulgee  WMA:  36,000  acres  near 
Tarversville.  Deer,  squirrel,  rab- 
bit, quail,  dove,  turkey  (spring). 
Bob  Watson. 

Ogeechee  WMA:  24,000  acres  near 
Warrenton.  Deer,  squirrel,  rabbit, 
quail,  dove,  turkey  (spring).  Joe 
Smallwood. 

Rum  Creek  WMA:  5,200  acres  near 
Forsyth.  Deer,  squirrel,  rabbit, 
quail. 

West  Point  WMA:  6,200  acres  near 
LaGrange.  Deer,  squirrel,  rabbit, 
quail,  dove,  waterfowl,  turkey 
(spring).  James  Hackley. 

SOUTH  GEORGIA 

Albany  Nursery:  300  acres  near 
Albany.  Dove.  Bill  Wilson. 
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Aitamaha  Waterfowl  Area:  Near 
Darien.  Waterfowl,  snipe,  rab- 
bits, dove.  Eugene  Love. 

Arabia  Bay  WMA:  45,000  acres 
near  Homerville.  Deer,  squirrel, 
rabbit,   quail.    Robert   Kilby. 

Brunswick  Pulp  &  Paper  Area: 
60,000  acres  near  Jesup.  Deer, 
squirrel,  rabbit,  fox,  bobcat,  rac- 
coon. Ross  Knowlton. 

Bullard  Creek  WMA:  16,000  acres 
near  Hazlehurst.  Deer,  squirrel, 
rabbit,  quail,  turkey  (spring). 
Wendell   Deloach. 

Chickasawhatchee  WMA:  24,000 
acres  near  Albany.  Deer,  squir- 
rel, rabbit,  quail,  dove.  Keith 
O'Mary. 


Dixon  Memorial  Forest:  37,500 
acres  near  Waycross.  Deer,  quail, 
rabbit,   squirrel.   Wallace    King. 

Grand  Bay  WMA:  9,000  acres  near 
Valdosta.  Deer,  squirrel,  quail, 
rabbit,  dove,  waterfowl,  rac- 
coon, opossum.  S.  L.  Strickland. 

Hazzards  Neck  WMA:  12,000  acres 
near  Brunswick.  Deer  rabbit, 
quail,  squirrel.  David  Edwards. 

Horse  Creek  WMA:  16,000  acres 
near  Jacksonville.  Deer,  squirrel, 
rabbit,  waterfowl.  Herbert  Ad- 
ams. 

Lake  Seminole  PHA:  5,000  acres 
near  Lake  Seminole.  Deer,  squir- 
rel, rabbit,  quail,  waterfowl. 
Bobby  Stubbs. 


Little  Satilla  WMA:  15,000  acres 
near  Patterson.  Deer,  squirrel, 
rabbit,  quail.  Ross  Knowlton. 

Muskogean  WMA:  19,000  acres 
near  Jacksonville.  Deer,  squirrel, 
quail,  rabbit,  waterfowl.  Stephen 
Belew. 

Rayonier  WMA:  19,000  acres  near 
Nahunta.  Squirrel,  rabbit,  quail. 
Ross  Knowlton. 

Sapelo  Island  WMA:  Deer.  C.  V. 
Waters. 

Suwannoochee  WMA:  23,000  acres 
near  Valdosta.  Deer,  squirrel, 
quail,  rabbit.  Jim  Coleman. 
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INDUSTRIAL  FOREST  LAUDS 


Finding  hunting  land  is  perhaps  the  major 
problem  facing  today's  sportsman.  Permission  to 
hunt  on  private  lands  is  difficult  to  obtain,  but  perhaps 
even  more  difficult  is  finding  the  owner  of  the 
land  to  ask  permission. 

Many  of  the  forest  industries  in  Georgia  have  vast 
acreages  which  they  allow  hunters  to  use  if 
permission  is  requested.  In  fact,  more  than  three 
million  acres  of  industry-owned  lands  are  open  by 
permission  in  Georgia  each  year. 

As  a  public  service,  we  provide  this  list  of  forest 
industries  to  aid  sportsmen  in  obtaining  permission 


to  hunt.  The  list  was  compiled  in  cooperation  with  the 
Southern  Forest  Institute.  Hunters  are  reminded  to 
respect  the  owner's  property  and  to  abide  by 
any  company  rules. 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  in  publishing 
this  list,  does  not  guarantee  that  hunting  privileges 
will  be  granted  by  any  company  or  on  any  land. 
The  Department  reminds  hunters  that  they  must  have 
the  permission  of  any  landowner,  including  forest 
industries,  before  hunting. 

No  information  is  available  from  the  Department 
about  the  location  of  this  land.  Maps  may  be  available 
from  some  of  the  companies. 


To  request  information  and  hunting  privileges  from  the  various  companies,  contact: 


Armstrong  Cork— S.  L.  Anderson,  Manager,  Woodlands  Division, 
Armstrong  Cork,  P.O.  Box  4288,  Macon,  Georgia  31208. 

Brunswick  Pulp  Land  Company — George  M.  Ference,  Forest 
Administration  Manager,  Brunswick  Pulp  Land  Company, 
P.O.  Box  860,  Brunswick,  Georgia  31521. 

Container  Corporation  of  America— Paper  Mill  Division,  North  Eighth 
Street,  Fernandina  Beach,  Florida  32034;  also  John  Johnson,  Area 
Forester,  Container  Corporation  of  America,  Waycross  Area 
Headquarters,  Box  1884,  Waycross,  Georgia  31501;  Walt  Branyan, 
Area  Forester,  Container  Corporation  of  America,  McRae  Area 
Headquarters,  P.O.  Box  237,  McRae,  Georgia  31055;  Ed  Pope,  Area 
Forester,  Container  Corporation  of  America,  Cussetta  Area 
Headquarters,  P.O.  Box  58,  Richland,  Georgia  31825. 

Continental  Forest  Industries — lands  leased  by  private  hunting  clubs 
will  be  posted  and  are  for  members  only;  land  open  to  the  public  is 
marked  with  white  boundary  bands  and  signs  with  "Continental  Can." 
No  prior  approval  necessary  for  open  company  land.  If  land  is  closed 
it  will  be  well  marked. 

Georgia  Kraft  Company — Woodlands  Division,  P.O.  Box  1551,  Rome, 
Georgia  30161;  also  District  Managers,  P.  H.  Brewster,  P.O.  Box  103, 
Coosa,  Georgia  30129;  C.  H.  Everett,  500  Spring  Street,  Suite  205, 
Gainesville,  Georgia  30501;  J.  H.  Colson,  2031  Devenshire  Drive, 
Columbus,  Georgia  31904. 

Gilman  Paper  Company— St.  Marys,  Georgia  31558;  J.  G.  Fendig, 
Manager,  Timber  Division,  Gilman  Paper  Company,  St.  Marys  Kraft 
Division,  St.  Marys,  Georgia  31558;  Fred  Crosby,  Gilman  Paper 
Company,  St.  Marys  Kraft  Division,  St.  Marys,  Georgia  31558; 


Charles  Goodowns,  Route  15,  Box  150,  Maxville,  Florida  32265; 

Ray  Gore,  P.O.  Drawer  548,  Day,  Florida  32013. 
Great  Northern  Paper  Company— W.  W.  War,  Timberlands  Manager, 

P.O.  Box  44,  Cedar  Springs,  Georgia  31732. 
International  Paper  Company— Bill  Tomlinson,  Wildlife  Specialist, 

Woodlands  Division,  P.O.  Box  518,  Georgetown,  South  Carolina 

29440. 
ITT  Rayonier— P.O.  Box  528,  Jesup,  Georgia  31545;  also,  Thomas  E. 

Evans,  Area  Supervisor,  ITT  Rayonier,  Inc.,  Eastman,  Georgia  31023; 

Raymond  Johnson,  Area  Supervisor,  ITT  Rayonier,  Inc.,  Waycross, 

Georgia  31501;  C.  B.  Smith,  Area  Supervisor,  ITT  Rayonier,  Inc., 

Swainsboro,  Georgia  30401;  Danny  House,  Area  Supervisor, 

ITT  Rayonier,  Inc.,  Jesup,  Georgia  31534. 
Langdale  Company— Gene  Quick,  Contract  Administrator, 

P.O.  Box  1088,  Valdosta,  Georgia  31601. 
Owens-Illinois — Harry  Bumgarner,  Manager,  Southern  Woodlands, 

Owens-Illinois,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1048,  Valdosta,  Georgia  31601. 
St.  Regis  Paper  Company— W.  J.  Robertson,  Chattahoochee  Forest, 

P.O.  Box  686,  Lumpkin,  Georgia  31815;  J.  C.  Biggert,  Flint  Forest, 

P.O.  Box  38,  Warwick,  Georgia  31796;  E.  N.  Cooper,  Suwannee 

District,  P.O.  Box  115,  Fargo,  Georgia  31631. 
Union  Camp  Corporation — George  Gehrken,  Woodlands  Division, 

P.O.  Box  570,  Savannah,  Georgia  31402. 
West  Vaco  Corporation — John  Wilson,  District  Forester,  Route  3, 

Box  26,  Winnsboro,  South  Carolina  39180;  A.  W.  Craig,  Route  5, 

Box  395A,  Union,  South  Carolina  29379. 
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Outdoors  in  Georgia 


COMMERCIAL  SHOOTING  PRESERVES 


The  following1  list  includes  facilities  which  were 
verified  in  1977  or  were  listed  by  the  National  Shoot- 
ing Sports  Foundation's  1976-77  directory  of  com- 
mercial shooting  preserves.  .  It  is  not  an  endorsement 
of  the  services  offered  by  any  preserve. 


The  commercial  preserve  season  runs  from  October 
1  through  March  31.  For  hunting  on  preserves  only 
a  special  non-resident  license  may  be  purchased  for 
$5.25. 


Commercial  Shooting  Preserve 

Address 

Contact  Person/ 
Telephone 

Game 
Availc 

ible 

County 
Location 

Notchaway  Hunting  Preserve 

205  W.  Main  Street 
Colquitt,  GA  31737 

T.  W.  Rentz,  M.D. 
(912)758-3313 

Quail 

Baker 

1-75  Hunting  Preserve 

2501  Oak  Street 
Valdosta,GA  31601 

Converse  McKey 
(912)242-3764 

Quail 

Brooks 

Marsh  Hunting  Preserve 

Route  3 

Statesboro,  GA  30458 

Wendell  Marsh 
(912)587-5727 

Quail 

Bulloch 

Ogeechee  Lodge 

Route  4,  Box  392 
Savannah,  GA  31405 

Jack  Douglas 
(912)925-4459 

Quail, 

Deer, 

Dove 

Boar, 
Duck, 

Chatham 

Ashburn  Hill  Plantation 

P.O.  Box  128 

Moultrie,  GA  31768 

F.  R.  Pidcock 
(912)985-1507 

Quail 

Colquitt 

Quailridge  Shooting  Preserve 

Box  155 

Norman  Park,  GA  31771 

Edwin  Norman 
(912)769-3201 

Quail 

Colquitt 

Warrior  Creek  Plantation 

Route  3 

Moultrie,  GA  31768 

Gene  Reed 
no  phone 

Pheasant, 
Quail 

Colquitt 

Little  River  Farm 

75  N.  Mill  Road 
Atlanta,  GA  30228 

George  Ivey,  Jr. 
no  phone 

Fulton 

Edgewood  Kennels  and 
Hunting  Preserve 

P.O.  Box  81 
Calhoun,  GA  30701 

Wayne  Elsberry 
(404)629-8154 

Pheasant, 
Quail 

Gordon 

The  Home  Place 

Hill  City  Rural  Station 
Resaca,  GA  30735 

W.  C.  Floyd 
(404)629-7102 

Pheasant, 
Quail 

Gordon 

Callaway  Gardens  Hunting 
Preserve 


Pine  Mountain,  GA  31822 


Dutch  Martin 
(404)663-2281 
Atlanta  688-8542 
Columbus  324-2234 


Quail 


Harris 


Marben  Farm  Hunting  Preserve 

Mansfield,  GA  30255 

B.  C.  O'Boyle 
(404)786-3331 

Pheasant, 
Quail 

Jasper 

Attaway  Farms 

Route  3 

Wrightsville,  GA  31096 

Robert  Attaway,  Jr. 
(912)864-2318 

Quail 

Johnson 

Redbone  Farms  Hunting  Preserve 

P.O.  Box  354 
Barnesville,  GA  30204 

A.  N.  Moye,  Sr. 
(404)358-1658 

Quail,  Dove, 
Deer 

Lamar 

Riverview  Plantation 

Route  2,  Box  225 
Camilla,  GA  31730 

Cader  Cox,  III 
(912)294-4904 

Quail 

Mitchell 

Sowatchet  Plantation 

Box  609 

Bostwick,  GA  30623 

David  Morris 
(404)342-1574 
Atlanta  523-4680 

Quail,  Duck 
Deer 

Morgan 

Pulaski  Hunting  Preserve 

Route  3 

Hawkinsville,  GA  31036 

Lonnie  E.  Slade 
(912)892-9623 

Pheasant, 
Quail 

Pulaski 

Hudmar 

P.O.  Box  868 
Reidsville,  GA  30453 

David  E.  Hudson 
(912)557-6441 

Pheasant, 
Quail 

Tattnall 

Tallawahee  Plantation 

Route  5,  Box  204 
Dawson,  GA31742 

J.  E.  Bangs 
(912)995-2265 

Quail 

Terrell 

Buddy  Parrish  and  Sons 

Box  38 

Pavo,  GA  31778 

Buddy  Parrish 
(912)859-2411 

Quail 

Thomas 

Wayne  County  Hunting  Preserve 

Route  1,  Box  62 
Jesup,  GA  31 545 

H.  E.  Ogden 
no  phone 

Quail 

Wayne 
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GAME  SPECIES 


DEER 


Slim  and  graceful,  the  whitetail 
deer  (Odocoileus  virginianus)  is  the 
classic  symbol  of  eastern  hunting 


and  the  most  popular  big  game  ani- 
mal in  the  state.  The  fact  that  more 
than  175,000  Georgia  hunters  seek 
this  elusive  quarry  each  year  is  one 
of  the  brightest  success  stories  in 
wildlife  conservation,  for  it  points 
out  the  effectiveness  of  modern 
game  management  techniques. 

The  whitetail  deer  was  virtually 
extinct  in  Georgia  and  most  of  the 
Southeast  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. By  the  Civil  War,  most  of  the 
state  had  been  cleared  for  agricul- 
ture and  except  for  the  mountains 
and  the  river  bottom  swamps  there 
was  almost  no  deer  habitat  left ; 
even  these  refuges  offered  little 
protection  from  heavy  hunting 
with  no  control  or  restriction. 


Since  World  War  II  much  for- 
mer cropland  has  been  "let  out"  to 
grow  back  to  forest.  This  return  to 
woodland  was  augmented  by  a 
whitetail  deer  restoration  program 
and  strict  game  law  enforcement  by 
the  Game  and  Fish  Division.  Today 
deer  are  numerous  in  all  but  the 
metropolitan  counties  of  the  state. 
Much  good  deer  range  is  open  to 
public  hunting,  although  middle 
Georgia  probably  is  the  favorite 
area. 

There  is  plenty  of  good  deer 
range  open  to  the  public.  Deer  hunt- 
ers must  secure  permission  before 
hunting  on  private  land  and  should 
check  current  hunting  regulations 
for  seasons  and  firearms  limitations. 


SQUIRREL 


The  gray  squirrel  (Sciurus  caro- 
linensis)  and  the  larger  fox  squir- 
rel (Sciurus  niger)  are  the  second 
most  popular  game  animals  in  Geor- 
gia. This  popularity  is  due  mainly 
to  their  statewide  abundance  and 
easy  accessibility,  which  encour- 
ages the  hunter  with  limited  time 
to  seek  squirrels.  The  gray  squirrel 
is  the  best  known  of  the  two  since 
it  is  found  all  over  the  state.  The 
fox  squirrel  is  limited  to  the  pine 
thickets  and  farmlands  of  Central 
and  South  Georgia. 

The  gray  squirrel  feeds  on  the 
fruits  and  buds  of  hardwoods  and 
makes  his  home  in  hollow  trees,  so 
he  is  a  resident  of  mature  hardwood 
forests.  The  increase  of  hardwood 


acreage  over  the  state  has  been  good 
for  gray  squirrels  and  the  popula- 
tion is  increasing.  In  fact,  a  special 
early  season  has  been  established  in 
North  Georgia  to  better  harvest  this 
abundance.  The  statewide  season 
usually  begins  early  in  October  and 
runs  through  February. 

There  are  two  major  differences 
of  opinion  regarding  squirrel  hunt- 
ing. One  is  whether  to  stalk  or  sit. 
The  stalker  moves  quietly  through 
the  woods  seeking  his  quarry,  while 
the  sitter  stays  put  and  lets  his  tar- 
get come  to  him. 

The  second  controversy  involves 
the  appropriate  armament.  There 
are  riflemen  who  insist  that  the  .22 
rimfire  is  the  classic  choice  and  the 


only  sporting  one.  On  the  other 
hand,  shotgunners  argue  that  the 
limited  range  of  their  weapons  is  a 
safety  factor  in  settled  areas,  and 
that  a  running  squirrel  is  a  tough 
target,  even  for  a  shotgun.  Both 
sides  have  valid  points  and,  once 
again,  personal  preference  is  the 
deciding  factor. 
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RABBIT 


The  eastern  cottontail  rabbit 
(Sylvilagus  floridanus)  is  the  main 
character  in  that  traditional  local 
drama  which  takes  place  each  fall 
and  'winter.  Each  hunter  probably 
has  his  own  vision  of  this  event : 
to  some  it  brings  memories  of  an 
eager  beagle  pack  on  a  hot  trail, 
while  others   remember   a   solitarv 


walk  from  brushpile  to  brushpile  in 
hopes  of  a  quick  shot  at  a  departing 
bunny. 

The  cottontail  is  a  creature  of  the 
"edge,"  which  means  he  prefers 
the  brushy  areas  where  forest  meets 
cultivated  ground.  Brushy  fence- 
rows  and  gullies,  abandoned  farms, 
and  grown-up  fields  are  all  good 
bets  for  the  rabbit  hunter.  The  bun- 
nies seem  to  have  a  special  affinity 
for  brushpiles,  since  this  cover  of- 
fers them  good  protection  from 
natural  predators.  Many  hunters 
without  dogs  concentrate  on  the 
brushpiles. 


The  dedicated  rabbit  hunter, 
however,  generally  has  a  pack  of 
beagles,  which  are  rabbit  specialists. 
To  him  the  dog  work  is  as  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  hunt  as  is 
the   rabbit. 

Guns  of  all  types  are  used  for 
rabbit  hunting,  but  the  preferred 
arm  is  a  shotgun,  12  to  20  gauge, 
with  improved  cylinder  or  modified 
choke.  Since  rabbits  are  not  tough, 
field  loads  with  #6  or  #7V2  shot  are 
quite  sufficient.  Good  boots  and 
brush-turning  pants  definitely  are 
an  asset  when  invading  the  briar 
patches  B'rer  Rabbit  calls  home. 
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TURKEY 

The  majestic  wild  turkey  (Melea- 
gris  gallapavo)  is  a  major  test  of 
any  sportsman's  hunting  ability 
and  woodscraft.  The  turkey's  cau- 
tion is  legend,  as  is  his  super-sharp 
sight  and  hearing.  A  successful  tur- 
key hunter  can  be  proud  of  Ins 
achievement  in  bagging  one  of  the 
toughest  trophies  in  North  America. 

Unfortunately,  this  wily  and  elu- 
sive game  bird  lias  lost  a  lot  of 
ground  in  competition  with  what 
man  calls  progress.  The  wild  turkey 
needs  extensive  stands  of  mature 
forest  interspersed  with  small  clear- 
ings to  supply  his  needs.  He  has 
a    very   low   tolerance    for    human 


neighbors  and  is  among  the  first 
wildlife  species  to  leave  an  area  in 
the  face  of  development. 

There  now  is  new  hope  for  a  re- 
surgence of  this  grand  game  bird. 
Much  cropland  has  reverted  to  for- 
est and  is  potential  turkey  habitat. 
The  Game  and  Fish  Division  has 
begun  a  turkey  restoration  program 
fashioned  after  the  successful  deer 
program. 

All  turkey  hunting  in  Georgia  is 
done  during  the  spring  gobbling 
season.  This  allows  the  harvest  of 
gobblers  only  and  protects  the  hens 
for  reproduction. 

Good  camouflage,  expert  calling, 
and  a  centerfire  rifle  or  12  gauge 


shotgun  loaded  with  magnum  #4 
and  #6  shot  are  necessary  to  bag 
this  smart  and  tough  bird. 


QUAIL 


The  beloved  bobwhite  quail 
(Colinus  virginianus)  is  only  about 
10  inches  long,  and  weighs  only 
about  a  half  pound,  but  for  his 
diminutive  size  he  has  a  tremendous 
impact  on  Georgia  hunting.   In  a 


state  known  as  the  "Quail  Capitol 
of  the  World,"  where  bird  hunting 
means  quail  hunting.  Gentleman 
Bob  reigns  supreme. 

The  name  "Bobwhite"  comes 
from  the  mating  whistle  of  the 
male,  heard  over  rural  areas  of  the 
state  each  spring,  and  it  is  in  these 
farming  areas  that  the  quail  is  most 
at  home.  The  bobwhite  is  classified 
as  farm  game  because  he  thrives  in 
the  presence  of  agriculture.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  small  farm  concept  in 
the  1920s  and  30s  which  developed 
a  quail  paradise  and  led  to  Geor- 
gia's fame  as  a  quail  hunting 
center. 

It  also  is  unlikely  that  the  aver- 
age hunter  will  ever  hunt  in  the 
stvle  of  the  good  old  davs,  when 


men  on  horseback  and  mulecart  fol- 
lowed braces  of  wide  ranging  point- 
ers and  setters  across  Georgia  plan- 
tations. The  modern  quail  hunter 
seeks  his  quarry  on  foot  with  one  or, 
at  most,  two  dogs.  Gone  too  are  the 
days  when  single  birds  were  spurned 
and  shooting  was  limited  to  covey 
rises  in  the  open.  Today  the  hunter 
follows  singles  into  the  swamps  and 
thickets  where  brush-turning  pants 
are  more  a  necessity  than  a  luxury, 
and  shots  must  be  quick  in  the 
dense  cover.  Most  hunters  prefer  a 
quick-handling,  open-choked  gun 
for  this  fast  shooting.  Light  weight 
and  good  handling  are  more  im- 
portant in  a  quail  gun  than  gauge, 
so  12,  16  and  20  gauges  are  used 
effectivelv. 
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DOVE 

The  speedy  mourning  dove  (Zen- 
aidura  macroura)  is  one  of  the 
favorite  winged  targets  in  Georgia, 
ranking  right  alongside  quail  in 
popularity.  The  dove  is  the  most 
widely  distributed  game  bird  in 
America  and  is  classified  as  migra- 
tory, although  many  of  the  birds 
harvested  each  season  are  produced 
locally. 

This  plentiful,  tasty  game  bird 
can  be  hunted  with  less  effort  than 
most  other  species,  and  the  season 
usually  opens  in  early  September, 
when    other    small    game    hunting 


still  is  a  long  way  off.  These  attri- 
butes only  partially  explain  the 
dove's  prominent  place  in  the  Geor- 
gia hunting  picture,  however.  His 
speed  and  renowned  dodging  under 
fire  make  the  dove  a  real  test  of 
the  wingshooter's  prowess. 

Drifting  in  against  an  open  sky, 
the  birds  appear  to  be  flying  slower 
than  their  actual  30  to  40  m.p.h. 
cruising  speed.  At  the  first  shot  the 
dove  can  turn  on  a  burst  of  speed 
and  a  series  of  evasive  maneuvers 
that  leaves  all  but  the  best  shooters 
with  empty  guns  and  equally  empty 
game  bags. 


Camouflage  or  dull  colored  cloth- 
ing is  best,  but  there  is  no  need 
to  construct  an  elaborate  blind 
if  there  is  some  ground  cover  and 
the  hunter  can  sit  still.  Any  decent 
shotgun  from  20  to  12  gauge  with 
#71/>  or  #8  shot  is  sufficient.  Many 
hunters  use  overly  tight  chokes  for 
doves:  an  improved  cylinder  or 
modified  used  at  reasonable  range 
is  best  for  the  average  shot. 
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Besides  the  "big  six"  most  popu- 
lar game  species,  Georgia  hunters 
are  offered  many  opportunities  to 
take  a  variety  of  other  species. 
Some  of  these  are  found  only  in  cer- 
tain areas  and  others  are  limited  in 
unique  styles.  This  precludes  wide 
general  popularity  but  seems  to 
build  great  devotion  in  the  partici- 
pants. 

Raccoons  and  opossums  are 
hunted  by  a  dedicated  fraternity  of 
hound-dog  men.  These  stalwart  in- 
dividuals take  great  pleasure  in 
starry  autumn  nights,  dog  music, 
and  frenzied  dashes  through  pitch 
black  swamps  to  where  the  dogs 
have  ' '  treed. ' ' 

Slightly  less  frenetic  are  the 
pleasures  of  the  fox  hunter.  Since 
he  is  out  only  for  the  dog  work, 
there  are  no  arduous  forays  to 
bayed  quarry.  Starlight,  glowing 
embers,  Old  Blue's  chop  and  tales 
retold  are  the  fox  hunters'  trophies. 

Another  type  of  fox  hunting  is  a 
bit  more  adventurous.  The  predator 
hunter  uses  calls,  lights,  and  guns 
and  counts  fox  and  bobcat  his  game. 


By  mimicking  the  sounds  of  a  dis- 
tressed rabbit,  he  attracts  the  night- 
prowling  predators  within  range. 
The  wise  predator  hunter  always 
will  get  permission  from  the  land- 
owner and  explain  his  plans  to  the 
local  Conservation  Ranger  since 
people  with  lights  and  guns  in  the 
night  usually  are  suspect. 

Then  there  are  more  traditional 
hunting  opportunities  whose  popu- 
larity is  limited  by  geography. 
Duck  hunters  find  Georgia  as  a 
whole  to  be  pretty  slim  pickin  's. 
Really  good  shooting  is  limited  to 
the  coastal  area  in  the  vast  expanse 
of  tidal  salt  marsh.  Up  country 
beaver  ponds  offer  sporadic  shoot- 
ing at  migrant  flocks. 

Another  salt  marsh  occupation  is 
rail  shooting.  Locally  called  marsh 
hens,  four  species  of  rails — clapper, 
king,  Virginia,  and  sora — are  sought 
on  the  high  fall  tides.  It  is  a  strenu- 
ous occupation,  for  the  shooter's 
boat  must  be  poled  through  the 
marsh  grass ;  two  hunters  often  al- 
ternate between  shooting  and  exer- 
cise. The  bag  limits  are  generous. 


The  Wilson's  snipe  is  a  shore  bird 
found  on  the  coast.  This  fine  game 
bird  seldom  is  hunted  in  the  South, 
but  is  popular  in  the  North.  The 
snipe  can  be  a  real  challenge  for 
the  wingshot,  a  quarry  described 
as  "...  a  small  bird  surrounded  by 
vast  quantities  of  air." 

The  woodcock  is  a  cousin  of  the 
snipe  and  likewise  is  more  popular 
in  the  North  than  here.  This  bird 
migrates  through  Georgia  in  sub- 
stantial numbers  but  seldom  is 
hunted  because  most  hunters  sim- 
ply don't  know  where  to  look.  The 
river  bottoms  of  the  Piedmont  and 
upper  Coastal  Plain  are  the  best 
bets  until  the  first  hard  freeze  sends 
the  birds  on  south. 

The  ruffed  grouse  probably  pre- 
sents the  most  physically  taxing 
hunting  opportunity  in  the  state. 
This  bird  has  very  definite  northern 
tastes  and  is  found  only  in  the  high 
mountains,  where  altitude  creates 
the  proper  conditions.  In  a  world  of 
steep  slopes  and  thick  laurel,  the 
grouse  hunter  finds  much  up-hill 
going.  ^ 
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for 

Wildlife 


By  Terry  Johnson 
Wildlife  Biologist 

Photography  by  Bob  Busby 


The  most  serious  threat  to  Georgia's  wildlife  is  habi- 
tat destruction.  The  old  abandoned  farm  that  was  once 
home  of  the  covey  of  quail,  indigo  bunting  and  rabbit  is 
now  a  subdivision.  The  oak  wood  near  the  edge  of  town, 
where  white-tailed  deer  and  gray  squirrels  searched  for 
acorns,  while  migrating  warblers  stopped  to  feed  on 
insects  slowed  by  the  chill  of  a  crisp  autumn  morning, 
has  been  bulldozed  and  is  now  the  parking  lot  for  an 
industrial  complex. 

In  Georgia,  a  new  program,  "Acres  for  Wildlife," 
aims  to  stem  this  destruction  of  natural  habitat  by  en- 
couraging landowners  to  set  aside  property  for  limited 
wildlife  management  practice. 

Modeled  after  successful  acres  for  wildlife  programs 
in  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  other  states,  the  fledgling 
Georgia  program  hopes  to  enroll  several  hundred  inter- 
ested landowners  this  year,  thus  securing  thousands  of 
acres  for  wildlife  habitat. 

While  the  loss  of  the  deer  or  wood  duck  is  tempo- 
rary, it  is  nevertheless  alarming.  A  deer  population,  you 
see,  can  double  itself  in  just  two  years,  and  quail  popu- 
lations can  increase  as  much  as  80  percent  in  a  year's 
time.  But  the  loss  of  the  old  farm  and  oak  wood  is  per- 
manent and  this  is  the  danger  to  wildlife. 

Wild  animals,  like  man,  need  suitable  places  in  which 
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to  live.  Where  an  animal  lives  is  called  its  habitat  or 
cover.  Without  such  cover,  animal  populations  quickly 
decline  or  disappear. 

Adequate  food,  water,  cover  and  protection  are  es- 
sential components  of  any  habitat,  but  each  species  of 
wildlife  has  slightly  different  habitat  needs.  Thus,  the 
habitat  requirements  of  our  State  Bird,  the  brown 
thrasher,  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the  black  bear 
or  bobwhite  quail. 

Wildlife  biologists  refer  to  the  number  of  animals 
that  a  piece  of  land  can  support  as  its  carrying  capacity. 
This  carrying  capacity  is  determined  by  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  food,  water  and  cover  found  there. 

The  amount  of  "edge"  is  also  an  important  factor  in 
determining  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  particular  area. 
Edge  refers  to  the  junction  between  two  or  more  habitat 
types.  For  example,  edge  might  be  where  a  field  joins  a 
forest,  or  where  a  swamp  meets  a  woodland.  Usually  an 
abundance  of  wild  foods  are  found  in  these  locations,  so 
that  such  sites  usually  allow  animals  to  feed  without 
having  to  venture  too  far  from  protective  cover.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  more  edge  you  have,  the  better  is  the 
habitat. 

Whenever  wildlife  habitat  is  degraded  or  destroyed 
wild  creatures  may  temporarily  move  into  similar  habi- 
tat adjacent  to  that  which  was  destroyed.  But  since  each 
plot  of  land  has  a  strictly  limited  carrying  capacity,  the 
excess  animals  will  disappear  within  a  short  time  and 
population  levels  in  the  area  will  return  to  normal. 

Each  day  valuable  wildlife  habitat  is  either  being 
degraded  or  eliminated  by  man  to  meet  Georgia's  rapidly 
expanding  need  for  food,  fiber  and  energy.  Brushy  fence 
rows  are  being  removed  to  increase  production  of  row 
crops.  Wetlands  are  drained  to  provide  pastures  for 
cattle.  Meandering  streams  are  straightened  for  floor 
control.  Forest  managers  are  removing  dead  or  hollow 
trees.  Hardwood  forests  with  nut  and  fruit  producing 
trees  are  being  logged  and  replaced  with  fast  growing 
pine  trees  to  meet  increased  demands  for  paper  and 
lumber  products.  Green  valleys  are  inundated  to  create 
reservoirs  to  accommodate  our  thirst  for  water  and  elec- 
trical energy.  Fields  and  forests  are  being  cut  and  bull- 
dozed for  new  home  sites  or  blanketed  with  concrete 
and  asphalt  for  parking  lots  and  highways. 

Georgia  has  been  blessed  with  a  multitude  of  wildlife 
treasures.  However,  with  the  loss  of  each  acre  of  habitat, 
increasing  numbers  of  wildlife  are  irretrievably  lost. 
Often  this  destruction  is  needless  and  stems  from  an 
ignorance  of  the  habitat  needs  of  wild  mammals  and 
birds.  In  other  cases,  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land 
could  be  greatly  enhanced  for  a  multitude  of  wild 
species  if  the  landowner  practiced  simple,  inexpensive 
wildlife  management  techniques. 

Habitat  can  be  improved  by  simply  erecting  a  fence 
along  a  portion  of  stream  bank  to  prevent  its  use  by 
cattle  and  thus  promote  the  growth  of  brush  and  trees. 
Rocky  outcrops,  spring  heads,  and  steep  slopes  can  be 
allowed  to  revert  to  native  vegetation.  Shrubs  such  as 
bicolor  lespedeza  can  be  planted  along  fence  borders  or 


Continuing  development  and  construction  are  wiping 
out  large  amounts  of  wildlife  producing  habitat. 
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(Left)  The  diversity  offered  at  this  juncture  of  field, 
field  border,  and  forest  produces  good  habitat  for 
many  wildlife  species. 


(Below)  Large  fields  of  row 
crops  offer  habitat  for 
most  wildlife  species  only 
along  the  edges. 


(Left)  This  clean  fencerow 
looks  very  neat,  but  offers 
nothing  for  wildlife  habitat. 
A  brushy  fencerow  like 
the  one  at  the  beginning 
of  the  article  is  used  by 
both  game  and  song  birds. 
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field  margins.  Fallow  fields  can  be  mowed  in  strips  to 
create  "edge." 

Small  woodlots  can  be  enhanced  by  encouraging  seed 
or  berry  producing  trees  such  as  dogwood  and  oaks. 
Hollow  trees  can  be  left  standing  for  use  as  nesting  and 
denning  sites.  Logging  roads  can  be  seeded  and  forest 
openings  mowed  or  disked.  Partridge  pea  and  other 
important  wildlife  foods  can  be  encouraged  by  control 
burning  woodlands. 

Homesites  can  be  made  more  attractive  to  wildlife 
by  providing  shrub  borders  and  planting  seed  and  fruit 
bearing  plants.  Inadequate  numbers  of  tree  cavities  can 
be  offset  by  erecting  nesting  boxes. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  inexpensive  ways  in  which 
wildlife  habitat  can  be  improved.  There  is  practically  no 
limit  to  the  ways  in  which  innovative  people  can  bring 
about  habitat  restoration. 

If  Georgians  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
healthy,  diverse  wildlife  populations,  we  must  slow  the 
loss  of  wildlife  habitat  and  better  manage  that  habitat 
which  remains.  In  short,  we  must  temper  Georgia's 
growth  with  environmental  responsibility. 

Jn  an  effort  to  meet  this  challenge,  DNR's  Game  and 
Fish  Division  has  initiated  "Georgia  Acres  for  Wildlife" 
to  preserve  and  enhance  wildlife  habitat  throughout  the 
state. 

Game  and  Fish  Division  wildlife  biologists  are  available 

to  help  landowners  plan  better  wildlife  management 

practices  on  their  land.  (Below)  Controlled  burning  is 

one  way  to  greatly  improve  wildlife  habitat  quality 

in  pine  lands. 
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Through  Georgia  Acres  for  Wildlife,  all  Georgians 
are  given  a  unique  opportunity  to  make  a  lasting  con- 
tribution toward  the  preservation  of  our  wildlife  heri- 
tage. Conservation-minded  individuals  or  groups,  called 
cover  agents,  are  being  asked  to  locate  privately 
owned  tracts  of  wildlife  habitat.  Cover  agents  persuade 
the  landowners  or  tenants  to  set  aside  plots  as  wildlife 
habitat  for  at  least  one  year.  The  landowner  must  also 
agree  to  protect  the  land  from  any  practice,  such  as 
spraying  of  pesticides  or  herbicides,  that  might  be  detri- 
mental to  wildlife. 

Once  an  agreement  is  reached,  the  cover  agent  sub- 
mits an  enrollment  application  to  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division.  A  wildlife  biologist  will  then  inspect  the  land 
and  determine  the  best  approach  to  the  management  of 
the  tract  for  wildlife. 

Each  habitat  management  prescription  will  be  geared 
to  the  habitat  requirements  of  the  species  desired  and 
the  specific  biological  and  physical  characteristics  of  the 
plot  being  managed.  The  landowner  is  encouraged  to 
carry  out  the  management  plan. 

If  implemented,  the  plan  will  benefit  more  than  just 
those  species  desired.  Nesting  boxes  erected  for  wood 
ducks  are  also  used  by  great-crested  flycatchers  and 
screech  owls.  Millet  planted  for  doves  and  quail  is  uti- 
lized by  blue  grosbeaks,  goldfinch  and  cardinals.  Brush 
piles  created  for  rabbits  provide  escape  for  quail  and 
songbirds. 

The  only  requirements  are  that  the  plots  be  at  least 
one  acre  in  size,  privately  owned,  and  not  already  in 


This  understory  growth  (above  left)  is  helped  by  proper 
burning  techniques  and  is  useful  to  wildlife.  The  pure 
pine  stand  (above  right)  produces  little  cover  or  food 
for  wildlife. 

some  form  of  agricultural  retirement  or  wildlife  man- 
agement program. 

When  an  individual  enrolls  his  first  acre  of  land,  he 
receives  a  certificate  of  recognition  and  shoulder  patch, 
identifying  him  as  an  Acres  for  Wildlife  Cover  Agent. 
Groups  participating  in  the  program  will  receive  one 
certificate.  Patches  will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  one 
patch  per  acre  enrolled,  with  no  member  receiving  more 
than  one  patch.  Cover  agents  will  also  be  provided  with 
signs  that  designate  the  land  as  being  enrolled  in  the 
Georgia  Acres  for  Wildlife  program.  The  signs  explain 
that  the  landowner  is  doing  his  part  to  restore  wildlife 
habitat  on  his  land.  Both  landowners  and  Wildlife 
cover  agents  will  periodically  receive  land  management 
bulletins. 

Whether  or  not  we  reach  a  harmony  with  the  land 
depends  on  the  personal  commitment  of  all  Georgians. 
The  Georgia  Acres  for  Wildlife  program  provides  all 
Georgians  with  an  opportunity  to  express  this  com- 
mitment, te  fe  fe 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can  participate  in 
the  Georgia  Acres  for  Wildlife  program,  simply  contact 
your  local  wildlife  biologist,  wildlife  technician,  con- 
servation ranger,  or  write: 

Georgia  Acres  for  Wildlife 

Rum  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area 

Forsyth,  Georgia  31029 

Route  3,  Box  60-B 
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Set  Vour  Sights 


By  Aaron  Pass 

Photos  by  the  Author 

Reprinted  from  October  1970 
Georgia  Game  &  Fish 


"There  he  was,  no  more  than 
twenty  yards  away,  standing  out  in 
the  open,"  recounts  the  hunter  to  the 
group  around  the  campfire.  "I  could 
count  every  point  on  his  rack,  and 
man,  was  he  a  beauty.  I  put  the 
sights  on  his  shoulder  and  fired,"  the 
hunter  continues,  as  everyone  leans 
forward  intently,  "and  he  was  gone 
into  the  brush." 

"Did  you  find  any  blood?"  some- 
one asks  as  the  fire  is  prodded  back 
into  life.  "Not  a  drop,"  answers  the 
hunter.  "The  entrance  hole  must 
have  been  plugged  up."  There  were 
chuckles  around  the  fire.  "Well,  the 
bullet  might  have  hit  a  twig,  and 
been  deflected,"  our  hunter  counters 
bravely. 


"I  thought  you  said  he  was  out  in 
the  open,"  someone  unkindly  points 
out.  Laughter.  "The  blasted  rifle 
must  be  shooting  off!"  Loud  laugh- 
ter. Miraculously  a  knife  appears, 
and  a  shirt-tail  is  amputated  as  a 
red-faced  hunter  vows  that  he  will 
check  his  rifle  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing. Could  be  that  morning  light  will 
show  that  the  rifle  is  indeed  off,  but 
at  such  times  there  is  very  little  com- 
fort in  being  right. 

Each  year  many  hunters  go  into 
the  woods  as  unprepared  to  kill  any- 
thing as  if  they  were  carrying  an  un- 
loaded gun.  Due  simply  to  the  fact 
that  they  failed  to  sight  in  their  rifles, 
they  cheat  themselves  out  of  game, 
and  may  lose  the  chance  at  "once  in 
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a  lifetime  trophies.  Worse  yet,  some 
hunters  using  poorly  sighted  weap- 
ons manage  to  wound  their  quarry 
and  let  it  escape  to  die  in  misery. 
Why  does  anyone  hunt  with  ill  pre- 
pared equipment?  Well,  some  peo- 
ple are  just  too  lazy  to  do  anymore 
than  the  bare  essentials,  but  many 
others  are  put  off  by  a  lack  of  under- 
standing and  general  confusion 
about  how  to  sight  in  a  rifle. 

Actually  there's  nothing  myste- 
rious or  difficult  about  sighting  in  a 
rifle.  Greatly  simplified,  it  is  the 
process  of  adjusting  the  sights  so 
that  they  are  aligned  on  the  same 
point  where  the  rifle  shoots  the  bul- 
lets. This  is  done  by  firing  the  rifle  at 
a  specific  point  to  determine  where 
the  bullets  are  striking.  Next  the 
sights  are  adjusted  so  that  they  are 
aligned  on  the  bullet  impact  area. 
Since  the  sights  are  now  fixed  on  the 
same  point  the  rifle  groups  the  bul- 
lets, when  the  sights  are  realigned  on 
the  bullseye  the  bullets  will  also 
strike  there.  A  very  old,  but  apt  de- 


scription of  a  well  sighted  rifle  is  one 
which  "shoots  where  she  looks." 

Understanding  the  term  "bullet 
group"  is  very  important  to  sighting 
in  a  rifle.  It  is  the  pattern  of  bullet 
holes  made  when  a  rifle  is  fired  sev- 
eral times  at  the  same  point  without 
moving  the  sights.  This  cluster  of 
bullet  holes,  by  its  distance  from  the 
aiming  point,  indicates  how  far  the 
sights  will  have  to  be  moved  and  in 
what  direction.  Its  size  also  tests 
how  accurate  the  rifle  is.  By  measur- 
ing the  widest  spread  holes  from 
center  to  center  the  rifle's  consist- 
ency is  determined.  This  consistency 
is  synonymous  with  accuracy,  so  the 
smaller  the  group  the  more  accurate 
the  rifle.  A  rifle  which  will  group 
into  one  inch  at  100  yards  is  ex- 
tremely accurate,  two  to  four  inches 
is  average,  and  four  to  five  inches  is 
adequate  for  eastern  deer  hunting. 
Since  the  group  is  a  test  of  the  rifle 
and  sights  alone,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  minimize  the  human  er- 
ror. Using  the  right  equipment  is  tre- 


mendously important  in  this  respect. 

The  most  important  of  this  equip- 
ment as  far  as  accuracy  is  concerned 
is  a  good  solid  rest,  and  some  type  of 
pad  to  fire  the  rifle  from.  It  may  be  a 
specialized  benchrest  and  sand  bag 
arrangement  designed  exclusively  for 
shooting,  or  just  an  old  table  and  a 
rolled  up  sleeping  bag.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes  the  latter  serves  just 
as  well.  Incidentally,  when  shooting 
from  a  rest,  it  is  best  to  place  your 
hand  on  the  rest  to  cradle  the  rifle 
rather  than  to  lay  the  forend  of  the 
weapon  on  the  pad  itself.  The  rifle 
might  group  differently  when  fired 
from  the  direct  contact  with  the  rest 
than  it  will  when  fired  from  the  hand 
as  in  hunting. 

At  this  point  some  observer  is 
sure  to  ask  you  if  you  intend  to  carry 
the  table  to  your  deer  stand  with 
you.  If  you  feel  this  deserves  any  an- 
swer at  all,  just  reply  that  you  are 
making  sure  of  the  rifle's  ability  now, 
and  that  you  will  worry  about  your 
own  skill  later  on.  If  you  were  to  just 
pick  up  the  rifle  and  blaze  away 
standing  up  on  your  hind  legs  you 
could  never  be  sure  if  the  misses 
were  being  caused  by  an  error  in  the 
sights,  or  an  error  in  the  shooter. 

As  for  errors  in  the  shooter,  flinch- 
ing is  easily  the  most  common. 
Flinching  is  caused  by  anticipating 
the  gun's  blast  and  recoil  and  mov- 
ing just  as  the  gun  fires.  In  its  milder 
forms  it  is  characterized  by  blink- 
ing the  eyelid  or  slightly  tensing  the 
muscles.  At  its  worst  the  shooter  will 
jerk  the  trigger,  or  even  move  his 
whole  body.  It  is  the  enemy  of  accu- 
rate shooting,  and  its  effects  are  even 
noticeable  off  a  benchrest.  Since  the 
noise  and  recoil  of  rifles  adequate 
for  deer  hunting  can  affect  even  vet- 
eran shooters,  it  is  wise  for  anyone 
firing  such  a  weapon  to  take  steps  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  muzzle  blast 
and  kick. 

The  use  of  earplugs  is  highly 
recommended.  All  centerfire  rifles 
make  enough  noise  to  become  un- 
pleasant after  several  shots.  The 
shooter  begins  to  dread  the  noise  of 
the  shot  and  starts  to  flinch.  More 
important,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  repeated  firing  of  a  large  caliber 
rifle  can  damage  the  sense  of  hear- 
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Dick  Kennedy,  of  the  Gunroom, 

lines  up  a  scope  by  using  a 

collimator.  This  device  aligns  the 

sights  with  the  bore  and  can  save 

the  shooter  a  good  deal  of  time  and 

trouble.  Once  the  sights  have  been 

collimated  the  rifle  can  usually  be 

sighted  in  with  only  a  couple  of 

adjustments. 

ing.  Ear  protection  in  the  form  of  a 
set  of  earplugs  designed  for  shooting 
is  cheap  insurance. 

Another  device  which  will  help 
avoid  flinching  is  some  type  of  recoil 
absorber.  A  piece  of  foam  rubber,  a 
small  sand  bag,  or  even  a  rolled  up 
towel  will  work  wonders  in  reducing 
apparent  recoil.  Unfortunately  this 
simple  expedient  has  been  nick- 
named a  "sissy  bag,"  and  many  shy 
away  from  its  use  because  of  the 
name.  It  is  wise  to  remember  that 
while  the  body  furnishes  its  own  re- 
coil reduction  in  the  excitement  of 
the  hunt,  the  recoil  of  even  a  .30/30 
will  become  very  noticeable  in  the 
static  target  shooting  situation  where 
several  shots  may  be  fired.  The  best 
way  to  cure  flinching  is  to  never  start, 
and  the  best  way  not  to  start  is  to 
soften  recoil. 

Eye  protection  in  the  form  of 
shooting  glasses  is  often  overlooked. 
They  not  only  allow  you  to  see  the 
target  better,  but  they  offer  protec- 
tion if  a  pierced  primer  or  a  rup- 
tured case  ever  sends  hot  gas  out 
the  breech.  A  man  could  shoot  all 
his  life  and  never  need  shooting 
glasses,  but  the  one  time  he  does, 
they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

Now  that  you  have  all  the  equip- 
ment, all  you  need  is  a  place  to 
shoot.  This  often  isn't  easy  as  it 
sounds,  for  in  this  crowded  world 
the  number  of  places  where  a  large 
caliber  rifle  can  be  safely  fired  are 
growing  increasingly  rare.  If  you 
don't  have  a  friend  who  owns  a  large 
tract  of  land,  your  best  bet  is  to  con- 
tact a  local  gun  club.  Many  of  these 
clubs  host  a  "Sighting-In"  day  each 
fall  as  a  public  service  to  hunters  in 
the  area. 

Having  found  a  place  to  shoot, 
and  assembled  the  accessories,  you 
are  ready  to  begin  the  sighting  in 
procedure  itself.  The  first  problem  is 


known  as  "getting  on  the  paper."  If 
you  are  installing  a  new  sight,  or  if 
the  present  sights  are  badly  off,  there 
is  a  chance  that  you  will  miss  the  en- 
tire target  at  normal  hunting  ranges. 
There  are  two  methods  of  dealing 
with  this.  One  is  to  do  a  preliminary 
sighting  at  a  very  short  range,  and 
then  fire  at  hunting  range  to  porrect. 

Another  method  is  to  use  a  colli- 
mator, an  optical  device  which  aligns 
the  sights  with  the  bore  of  the  rifle. 
This  "bore  sighting"  is  no  substitute 
for  actual  firing,  but  it  will  put  the 
bullets  reasonably  close  to  the  tar- 
get. These  devices  are  rather  expen- 
sive, but  most  gunshops  will  bore 
sight  your  rifle  with  one  for  a  nomi- 
nal fee. 

Now  all  you  have  to  do  is  put  a 
target  out  at  the  longest  range  you 
expect  to  fire  at  game;  100  yards  is  a 
good  distance  in  the  East.  Then  re- 
turn to  the  benchrest  and  fire  three 
or  four  rounds  with  the  sights  held 
exactly  where  you  want  to  hit.  Go 
back  to  the  target,  and  there  should 
be  a  group  of  holes  somewhere  on 
the  target.  Measure  their  distance 
from  the  bull  both  vertically  and 
horizontally,  and  then  adjust  your 
sight  accordingly.  The  rule  is  to 
move  the  rear  sight  in  the  same  di- 
rection you  wish  to  move  the  impact 
of  the  bullets. 

Today  most  rifles  come  from  the 
factory  equipped  with  an  open  rear 
sight  of  the  V-notch  type.  It  is  a  sim- 


ple and  a  sturdy  height,  but  it  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  in  both  accuracy 
and  precision  of  adjustment.  Eleva- 
tion changes  are  made  by  sliding  a 
sliver  of  metal  with  a  series  of  steps 
of  increasing  height  under  the  notch 
until  the  desired  elevation  is  reached. 
A  windage  adjustment  to  move  the 
point  of  impact  horizontally  is  not 
usually  found  on  sights  of  the  V- 
notch  type,  but  a  rough  adjustment 
can  be  made  by  tapping  the  entire 
sight  sideways  in  its  slot  in  the  barrel 
with  a  brass  hammer.  About  the  best 
you  can  do  with  this  type  of  sight  is 
to  use  the  trial  and  error  method  un- 
til you  get  near  the  bull.  To  get  the 
best  accuracy  and  to  facilitate  sight- 
ing in  the  use  of  a  more  precise  sight 
is  highly  recommended. 

The  peep  sight  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  fine  hunting  sight  in 
wooded  areas.  It  is  as  rugged  and 
simple  as  the  V-notch  type,  but  is 
more  easily  adjusted  and  is  much 
more  accurate.  This  type  of  sight 
costs  around  $15  and  is  a  wise  in- 
vestment for  anyone  wanting  to  get 
the  most  out  of  his  rifle. 

The  ultimate  in  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision is  a  scope.  This  type  of  sight 
is  rapidly  gaining  popularity  among 
hunters  because  of  its  excellent  sight 
picture  and  target  magnification 
properties.  A  low  magnification 
scope  of  2ViX  or  3X  is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  best  bet  for 
woods  hunting.  Sighting  in  a  scope 
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is  probably  the  easiest  of  all  because 
of  its  inherent  accuracy  and  exact 
adjustments. 

Most  modern  adjustable  sights 
are  graduated  in  steps  of  a  minute  of 
angle,  or  fractions  thereof.  A  minute 
of  angle  represents  one  inch  of  linear 
distance  at  100  yards.  Therefore, 
after  you  fire  the  first  group  you  will 
need  to  measure  its  distance  from 
the  bull  both  vertically  and  horizon- 
tally and  make  appropriate  calcula- 
tions to  move  your  sight  the  same 
amount.  If  the  sight  is  marked  in  Va 
minute  clicks,  and  the  first  bullet 
group  at  100  yards  is  six  inches  high 
and  one  inch  to  the  right,  move  the 
sight  24  clicks  down  and  4  clicks  to 
the  left  to  move  the  impact  area  to 
the  bull.  It  is  always  best  to  fire  an- 
other group  to  check  the  zero  after 
such  an  adjustment  to  check  your 
math. 

If  you  don't  know  what  gradua- 
tions your  sight  is  marked  in,  it's 
best  to  do  a  preliminary  sighting  in 
job  at  25  yards.  Assume  that  it  is 
marked  in  Va  minute  graduations 
and  work  from  there.  After  you  get 
the  group  near  the  bull,  move  the 
target  out  to  100  yards  and  finish 
the  job.  Remember,  at  25  yards  one 
minute  of  angle  only  represents  V\ 
inch  so  it  will  take  16  one  quarter 
minute  clicks  to  move  the  bullet 
group  one  inch. 

Before  he  begins  the  foregoing 
sighting-in  festivities  there  are  sev- 
eral small  details  a  wise  shooter  will 
attend  to.  Checking  the  bore  for  ob- 
structions or  a  build-up  of  grease  is 
a  very  good  idea.  A  heavy  coating  of 
grease  inside  the  barrel  can  boost 
pressures  dangerously  if  the  weapon 
is  fired.  Another  item  to  remember 
is  to  check  all  the  screws  with  a 
proper  size  screwdriver;  loose  stock 
screws  are  a  common  cause  of  a  for- 
merly good  rifle's  going  "sour." 

There  are  other  reasons  for  a  rifle 
to  suddenly  change  its  point  of  im- 
pact. Stocks  have  been  known  to 
warp,  or  sights  get  knocked  out  of 
alignment  during  storage,  either  of 
which  would  alter  the  rifle's  zero. 
Even  if  you  sighted  in  your  rifle  last 
year,  you  should  still  check  it  before 
this  season  rolls  around. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  be 


The  aperture  or  "peep"  sight  is  both  sturdy  and  accurate.  Its  quick  handling 
properties  have  established  it  as  a  long  standing  favorite  with  woods  hunters. 


The  telescopic  sight  is  currently  gaining  favor  with  many  hunters.  It  is  the 
most  precise  and  accurate  of  the  hunting  sights. 


gained  by  spending  the  time  and  ef- 
fort to  check  your  sights.  The  most 
obvious,  of  course,  is  having  a  rifle 
that  truly  does  "shoot  where  she 
looks."  In  addition,  a  sighting-in 
session,  while  not  target  practice  in 
the  truest  sense,  does  give  the  hunter 
some  very  valuable  familiarization 
with  his  weapon.  It  is  also  a  good 
way  to  check-out  the  firearm's  me- 
chanical functioning  while  there  is 
still  time  to  have  any  malfunctions 
corrected  before  the  season  starts. 
And  lastly,  there  is  the  feeling  of 
confidence  in  the  rifle  that  adds  so 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  hunt. 
Unfortunately,  the  sighting-in  pro- 
cedure is  to  some  extent  trouble- 


some and  inconvenient.  It  is  also  to 
a  degree  expensive,  since  it  can  use 
up  15  to  20  rounds  of  ammunition. 
But  there  is  just  no  known  way  to 
sight  in  a  rifle  without  actually  firing 
it,  and  it  is  far  better  to  use  15 
rounds  on  the  target  and  only  one 
to  get  the  game  than  vice  versa. 

With  the  problem  of  finding  a 
place  to  shoot,  buying  the  ammuni- 
tion, and  the  time  spent  shooting, 
many  people  will  undoubtedly  find 
an  excuse  not  to  go  to  all  the  trou- 
ble. But  what  good  are  excuses  when 
you  lose  all  of  your  shirttail,  a  good 
deal  of  your  pride,  and  most  impor- 
tant, that  trophy  buck  you've  waited 
so  long  for.  ^ 
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By  Aaron  Pass 


Right  now  the  major  question  on  every  hunter's  mind 
is  "What  effect  will  this  summer's  drought  have  on  wild- 
life and  the  upcoming  hunting  season?"  At  this  point 
the  drought,  when  viewed  on  a  statewide  basis,  appears 
to  have  had  only  minor  impact  on  wildlife. 

There  have  been  no  reports  of  wildlife  losses  related 
directly  to  the  drought.  Other  than  suffering  from  the 
excessive  heat,  as  most  humans  did,  the  wildlife  species 
fared  very  well.  Some  species  probably  even  benefited 
from  the  dry  weather.  Since  excessively  wet  weather  is  a 
prime  cause  of  mortality  in  young  poults,  rain  and 
young  turkeys  don't  mix.  Reports  from  all  over  the  state 
indicate  good  poult  production  and  survival.  Doves  are 
poor  engineers,  and  their  flimsy  nests  are  often  de- 
stroyed by  summer  storms.  Georgia  had  few  storms  this 
summer,  so  the  local  dove  population  had  excellent 
nesting  success. 

Quail  are  the  only  game  species  which  might  have 
suffered  direct  loss  from  the  drought.  Quail  eggs  require 
a  certain  level  of  humidity  and  ground  moisture.  There 
is  concern  that  the  extremely  dry  conditions  in  some 
parts  of  the  state  may  have  affected  nesting  success.  At 
this  writing  it  is  just  too  early  to  say  anything  definite 
about  quail  populations  this  fall. 

Food  supplies  of  wildlife  were  affected  by  drought. 
Probably  the  greatest  effect  will  be  noticed  in  areas 
where  game  will  be  feeding  this  year.  Some  mast  and 


fall  fruit  crops  may  be  stunted  or  lost  by  fall.  The  suc- 
culent browse  which  deer  normally  feed  on  until  Sep- 
tember was  probably  tough  and  dry  by  late  July.  This 
will  likely  have  no  lasting  effect  on  the  deer  population 
but  may  affect  some  of  their  traditional  feeding  areas 
this  fall. 

Quail  will  probably  have  a  tough  time  if  weed  and 
grass  seeds  fail  to  mature.  In  some  parts  of  the  state 
doves  will  be  concentrated  where  grain  crops  matured 
properly.  Fields  which  were  cut  before  grain  matured 
will  hold  few  doves. 

Rabbit  and  squirrels  should  have  suffered  no  ill 
effects  except  where  the  drought  was  unusually  severe. 

The  drought  conditions  were  not  equally  severe  over 
the  entire  state.  Regional  reports  indicate  different  prob- 
lems and  concerns  specific  to  each  area. 
Northwest  Georgia — Regional  Supervisor  Bill  Collins 
covers  the  counties  in  Game  Zone  I.  This  area  contains 
three  definite  habitat  types,  each  with  a  different  level 
of  productivity. 

The  Ridge  and  Valley  area  covering  the  counties  of 
Floyd,  Gordon,  Chattooga,  Walker  and  Dade  have  a 
good  growing  deer  population. 

The  Appalachian  area  counties  of  Murray,  Fannin 
and  Gilmer  are  also  showing  a  growing  deer  population. 

The  northern  Piedmont  counties  of  Polk,  Haralson, 
Paulding,  Bartow  and  Cherokee  have  stable  deer  popu- 
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lations,  meaning  that  the  maximum  number  of  deer  are 
now  established.  Paulding  and  Cherokee  may  be  de- 
clining due  to  suburban  development  there. 

Catoosa,  Whitfield  and  Pickens  counties  are  closed. 

Either-sex  hunting  is  expanded  this  year  in  those 
counties  with  large  deer  populations  and  excessive  crop 
damage. 

The  quail  population  looks  fair  this  year,  with  few 
broods  being  seen  by  field  personnel.  Quail  have  been 
declining  in  this  region  for  several  years  due  to  changes 
in  land  use. 

Rabbit  and  squirrel  look  fair  to  good.  Rabbits  are 
being  pressured  by  the  same  changes  that  are  affecting 
the  quail.  Squirrel  hunting  looks  good. 

Grouse  looks  good  this  year — young  birds  are  already 
being  seen. 

Northeast  Georgia — Regional  Supervisor  Hubert  Handy 
covers  the  counties  in  Game  Zone  II.  This  region  has 
two  major  habitat  types. 

The  Appalachian  Mountain  counties  show  good  deer 
reproduction;  the  population  seems  to  be  increasing. 

The  Upper  Piedmont  counties  show  good  populations 
with  some  increase. 

Quail  are  never  very  good  in  this  region. 

Rabbit  seem  to  be  up  slightly  and  seem  to  be  the  best 
in  a  long  time. 

Squirrel  look  pretty  good  although  a  spotty  mast  crop 


may  make  some  areas  better  than  others. 
East-Central  Georgia — Regional  Supervisor  Dan  Mar- 
shall covers  the  counties  of  Douglas,  Cobb,  Fulton, 
DeKalb,  Gwinnett,  Rockdale,  Newton,  Walton,  Barrow, 
Jackson,  Madison,  Clarke,  Oconee,  Morgan,  Greene, 
Oglethorpe,  Elbert,  Taliaferro,  Wilkes,  Lincoln,  Colum- 
bia, McDuffie,  Warren,  Glascock,  Jefferson,  Burke, 
Richmond,  Emanuel,  Jenkins  and  Screven.  This  region 
has  two  distinct  habitat  types,  Piedmont  and  Upper 
Coastal  Plain. 

The  deer  population  has  stabilized  in  many  counties 
in  the  Piedmont,  and  this  season  should  be  about  like 
last  year  in  Columbia,  Elbert,  McDuffie,  Lincoln,  War- 
ren, Wilkes,  Taliaferro,  Oglethorpe  and  Greene.  The 
population  is  still  growing  in  Madison,  Jackson,  Bar- 
row, Gwinnett,  Oconee  and  Walton. 

Many  metro  areas  and  other  urban  counties  such  as 
Clayton,  Cobb,  Douglas,  Fulton,  DeKalb,  Rockdale, 
Clarke  and  Richmond  have  deer,  but  urban  growth 
limits  population  and  hunting  opportunity. 

The  Upper  Coastal  Plain  counties  of  Burke,  Emanuel, 
Jenkins  and  Screven  have  stable  deer  populations. 

Either-sex  hunting  has  been  expanded  in  many  coun- 
ties in  this  area  where  a  large  deer  population  or 
numerous  crop  damage  complaints  warrant. 

Quail  production  is  questionable  due  to  dry  weather. 
Fall  food  problems  may  also  be  ahead  for  the  bob- 
whites. 

Rabbits  and  squirrels  look  about  like  last  year. 
West-Central  Georgia — Regional  Supervisor  Dick  Whit- 
tington  covers  the  counties  of  Carroll,  Heard,  Coweta, 
Fayette,  Spalding,  Henry,  Butts,  Jasper,  Jones,  Putnam, 
Hancock,  Washington,  Johnson,  Wilkinson,  Baldwin, 
Twiggs,  Houston,  Peach,  Bibb,  Crawford,  Monroe, 
Lamar,  Upson,  Pike,  Meriwether  and  Troup.  This  re- 
gion also  includes  Piedmont  and  Upper  Coastal  Plain 
counties. 

Many  of  the  counties  in  this  region  also  have  stabi- 
lized deer  populations.  Henry,  Spalding,  Butts,  Lamar, 
Jasper,  Monroe,  Crawford,  Jones,  Putnam,  Baldwin, 
Hancock,  Washington,  Johnson  and  Wilkinson  fall  into 
this  category.  Deer  populations  continue  to  grow  in  Car- 
roll, Heard,  Coweta,  Fayette,  Troup,  Meriwether,  Pike 
and  Upson. 

Bibb  is  an  urban  county  with  development  limiting 
deer  population  and  the  availability  of  hunting  land. 

Either-sex  hunting  is  being  directed  at  those  counties 
with  large  deer  populations  and  where  crop  damage  has 
been  a  problem. 
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Quail  should  be  fair  to  good  this  year  unless  egg 
hatchability  proves  to  be  a  problem. 

Rabbit  and  squirrel  both  look  good.  Dry  weather  and 
areas  of  mast  failure  may  tend  to  concentrate  squirrels 
where  food  is  available. 

Southwest  Georgia — Regional   Supervisor   Oscar  Dew- 
berry covers  the  counties  in  Game  Zone  V. 

It  looks  like  a  generally  good  year  over  all  the  coun- 
ties for  deer.  Crisp  County  probably  has  the  fewest  deer 
of  any  county  in  the  region  due  to  land  use.  Conditions 
have  been  dry,  but  in  spite  of  that,  almost  all  counties 
seem  to  be  increasing.  Expanded  either-sex  hunting  in 
Stewart,  Talbot,  Taylor,  Webster,  Decatur,  Early,  Ter- 
rell, Grady,  Randolph,  Thomas,  Clay,  Dooly,  Lee, 
Sumter  and  Worth  counties  should  help  harvest  the 
expanding  population  and  help  a  growing  crop  damage 
problem. 

Quail  populations  have  been  down  for  the  past  two 
years  in  this  region.  Thus  far,  reports  from  field  per- 
sonnel show  an  encouraging  number  of  broods  being 
sighted.  Perhaps  this  season  will  be  better  than  last. 

Rabbits  look  about  the  same  as  in  recent  years.  Squir- 
rels should  be  numerous  in  hardwood  areas. 
South-Central  Georgia — Regional  Supervisor  Frank  Par- 
rish  covers  the  counties  in  Game  Zone  VI. 

Deer  populations   are  generally  doing  well   in  the 


upper  Coastal  Plain  counties  of  Ben  Hill,  Jeff  Davis, 
Montgomery,  Laurens,  Pulaski,  Tattnall,  Telfair, 
Toombs  and  Wilcox.  These  counties  have  the  best  deer 
habitat  in  the  region  and  are  expected  to  show  con- 
tinued growth.  Bleckley,  Treutlen,  Candler,  Evans  and 
Bulloch  show  some  increase  but  land  use  limits  deer 
habitat  in  these  counties. 

Deer  populations  in  the  Lower  Coastal  Plain  counties 
are  spotty.  They  are  good  in  some  areas  and  poor  in 
others.  Atkinson  County  shows  some  increase  and 
Echols  shows  a  decline  overall.  Dodge  County  con- 
tinues to  show  disappointing  results. 

Quail  have  not  shown  much  so  far;  right  now  it's  a 
"hope  for  the  best"  situation. 

Rabbits  are  OK  and  squirrel  populations  look  very 
good  in  areas  where  hardwood  river  bottoms  exist. 
Coastal — Regional  Supervisor  C.  V.  Waters  covers  the 
counties  in  Game  Zone  VII. 

Effingham,  Glynn,  Camden  and  Liberty  have  highest 
deer  populations  and  have  shown  an  increase  in  the  past 
year.  Long,  Bryan  and  Chatham  appear  to  be  stable. 
Low  track  counts,  indicating  declining  population,  are 
reported  from  Mcintosh. 

Quail  populations  look  fair,  but  there  is  little  quail 
habitat  in  the  Coastal  Region. 

Rabbit  and  squirrel  look  about  the  same.     ^ 
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It  was  a  warm,  humid  Saturday  in 
the  latter  part  of  September.  While 
many  hunters  were  preparing  for 
scheduled  dove  hunts  that  after- 
noon, Sam  had  made  other  plans. 
He  enjoyed  dove  hunting,  but  the 
type  of  hunting  that  excited  him 
most  was  stalking  white-tailed  deer. 
He  participated  in  all  forms  of  deer 
hunting,  including  bow  hunting.  So 
with  the  opening  day  of  bow  season 
only  a  few  days  away,  Sam  felt  he 
should  get  in  the  woods  and  scout 
for  the  best  area  to  hunt.  Besides, 
experience  had  taught  him  that 
proper  preparation  and  scouting 
proved  more  rewarding  and  were, 
in  fact,  a  pleasant  part  of  the  hunt- 
ing experience. 

Sam  did  most  of  his  deer  hunting 
in  Middle  Georgia's  Oconee  Na- 
tional Forest.  His  favorite  section 
was  made  up  of  mature  pine-hard- 
wood timberlands  interlaced  with  a 
network  of  creek  drainages.  Since 
Sam  had  hunted  this  area  for  several 
years,  he  knew  that  deer  were  abun- 
dant. During  his  scouting  expedition, 
he  caught  wind  of  the  stench  of  a 
dead  animal.  Following  the  odor,  he 
found  a  deer  carcass  lying  adjacent 
to  one  of  the  small  creeks.  The  car- 


cass appeared  to  be  approximately  a 
week  to  ten  days  old.  Sam  passed 
this  off  as  one  of  the  accidents  that 
occur  naturally  to  wild  animals  and 
continued  his  scouting.  About  fifteen 
minutes  later  he  found  another  car- 
cass. Becoming  a  little  concerned, 
Sam  returned  to  his  truck.  Enroute 
to  the  vehicle  he  saw  three  more 
deer  carcasses.  As  a  concerned 
hunter  and  sportsman,  Sam  was  de- 
termined to  find  out  why  these  deer 
had  died. 

When  he  returned  home,  he  re- 
ported his  findings  to  the  local  con- 
servation ranger  who  suggested  that 
a  wildlife  biologist  should  investi- 
gate the  problem.  When  the  biolo- 
gist heard  the  story,  he  made  ar- 
rangements to  meet  Sam  and  inspect 
the  area.  Discovering  a  fresh  deer 
carcass,  the  biologist  submitted  it  to 
the  Southeastern  Wildlife  Disease 
Study  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  A 
necropsy  (animal  autopsy)  was  per- 
formed, and  a  diagnosis  of  hemor- 
rhagic disease  was  made.  Upon  re- 
ceiving the  diagnostic  report,  the  bi- 
ologist notified  Sam  and  answered 
additional  questions  for  him. 

This  hypothetical  story  illustrates 


a  re-occurring  cause  of  deer  mor- 
tality in  Georgia.  Similar  incidents 
have  occurred  in  recent  years  to 
hunters  scouting  deer  territory  for 
upcoming  bow  seasons  in  Georgia. 
Hemorrhagic  disease  is  a  serious 
disease  of  white-tailed  deer  caused 
by  two  closely  related  viruses:  epi- 
zootic hemorrhagic  disease  virus 
(EHD)  and  bluetongue  virus  (BT). 
In  recent  years,  it  has  become  an 
important  natural  mortality  factor 
in  Georgia's  white-tailed  deer  popu- 
lations. Historical  accounts  suggest 
its  presence  as  far  back  as  1890. 
These  earlier  accounts  refer  to  the 
disease  as  "blacktongue,  hemor- 
rhagic septicemia  and  Killer  X." 
Major  epizootics  (large  scale  die- 
offs)  have  occurred  seasonally  in 
the  fall  of  1949,  1954,  and  1955. 
During  the  1955  outbreak,  a  virolo- 
gist named  Richard  Shope  identified 
the  agent  which  killed  deer  in  New 
Jersey  as  epizootic  hemorrhagic  dis- 
ease virus  (EHD).  A  few  years  later, 
it  was  learned  that  bluetongue  virus 
(BT)  of  cattle  and  sheep  could  pro- 
duce a  disease  in  white-tailed  deer 
which  was  identical  to  EHD.  In  the 
late  summer  and  early  fall  of  1971, 
EHD  was  found  once  again  in  wild 
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deer  populations.  At  that  time,  mod- 
erate mortality  occurred  in  white- 
tailed  deer  populations  throughout 
much  of  central  and  northern  Geor- 
gia, as  well  as  in  Florida,  Kentucky, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee  and  Virginia.  Investiga- 
tions into  this  outbreak  revealed  that 
both  EHD  and  BT  viruses  were  in- 
volved. Since  the  viruses  cause  iden- 
tical symptoms  in  deer,  the  problem 
has  simply  been  termed  hemorrhagic 
disease.  Since  1971,  hemorrhagic 
disease  has  annually  been  diagnosed 
as  active  in  white-tailed  deer  popu- 
lations in  many  sections  of  Georgia. 

Hemorrhagic  disease  viruses  are 
spread  by  small  bloodsucking  gnats 
known  as  biting  midges  (Culicoides 
variipennis).  These  insects  can  trans- 
fer the  virus  to  their  offspring,  and 
therefore,  the  infectious  agent  can 
overwinter  in  eggs,  larvae  and  pupae 
of  the  midge.  More  important,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  many  cattle  may 
carry  the  viruses  in  their  blood- 
stream for  long  periods  without  get- 
ting sick.  Researchers  indicate  that 
cattle  are  a  main  reservoir  for  blue- 
congue  virus  and  probably  epizootic 
hemorrhagic  disease  virus.  Domestic 
sheep  can  be  infected  with  blue- 
tongue  virus  and  generally  will  suf- 
fer more  than  cattle  but  less  than 
deer.  In  diseases  such  as  this  where 
insects  transmit  the  infectious  agent, 
the  magnitude  of  the  disease  out- 
break depends  to  some  extent  upon 
the  density  of  the  deer  and  cattle 
populations.  However,  the  magni- 
tude also  depends  upon  the  density 
of  the  insect  population.  Since  biting 
midges  are  more  numerous  in  late 
summer  and  fall,  hemorrhagic  dis- 
ease appears  seasonally. 

Hemorrhagic  disease  has  three 
forms  in  deer:  peracute,  acute  and 
chronic.  In  peracute  (sudden)  cases, 
the  interval  from  infection  to  death 
is  usually  less  than  ten  days.  This 
period  is  characterized  by  an  eleva- 
tion in  body  temperature  by  2  or  3 
degrees,  appetite  failure,  decreased 
water  intake  and  generalized  weak- 
ness. At  times,  the  nostrils,  mouth 
and  ears  will  appear  reddened  due 
to  congestion  of  blood.  Generally, 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  deer 
will  not  vary  significantly  from  one 


Reddened  ears  are  a  characteristic  symptom  of  an  active  injection  of 
EHD  or  BT  in  deer. 


that  is  in  good  health,  although  these 
animals  may  lack  their  normal  fear 
of  humans.  Necroosv  of  the  deer, 
however,  would  reveal  massive  ac- 
cumulations of  fluid  in  the  peri- 
cardial sac  (membrane  surrounding 
the  heart),  lungs  and  around  the 
head  and  neck. 

Acute  cases  show  many  of  the 
same  signs  but  have  a  greater  degree 
of  tissue  disruption  and  bleeding. 
Hence,  the  classic  description  "hem- 
orrhagic disease."  Damaged  tissues 
include  tongue,  lips,  hard  palate, 
paunch  (rumen),  true  stomach 
(abomasum),  heart  and  lungs. 
Bloody  fluid  often  fills  the  paunch, 
and  ulcerations  on  the  surface  of 
the  mouth,  tongue  and  paunch  be- 
come infected  with  bacteria.  This 
form  may  last  from  one  to  two  weeks 
and  the  cause  of  death  usually  is  at- 


tributed to  bacterial  infection,  blood 
loss,  damage  to  vascular  system  and 
damage  to  other  cells  by  the  virus. 
All  acute  cases,  fortunately,  do  not 
result  in  death,  but  incomplete  re- 
covery from  acute  cases  can  result 
in  the  chronic  (long  term)  disease. 
This  form  is  characterized  by  scars 
on  the  inner  lining  of  the  paunch 
and  separation  of  the  hooves  from 
the  toes.  Deer  suffering  from  chronic 
hemorrhagic  disease  become  very 
thin  and  weak. 

Many  deer  recover  from  hemor- 
rhagic disease.  These  deer  will  show 
signs  associated  with  sloughing 
hooves  and  possibly  will  have  cal- 
luses on  the  knees  and  chest  where 
the  animal  has  been  crawling  on  the 
ground.  Internally,  scar  tissue  will 
be  evident  in  the  digestive  tract. 
Deer  that  recover  from  hemorrhagic 
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Photos  courtesy  of  Dr.  Victor  F.  Nettles, 
Southeastern  Wildlife  Disease  Study 

The  top  photo  shows  a  section  of 
the  wall  of  the  rumen  (paunch)  of  a 
deer  with  an  active  infection.  The 
red  areas  are  congested  with  blood. 
The  projections  resembling  carpet 
fibers  are  papillae.  The  bottom 
photo  shows  the  wall  of  this  rumen 
shows  evidence  of  a  recent  recovery 
from  hemorrhagic  disease.  Red  spot 
is  scar  tissue  where  portions  of  inner 
lining  (papillae)  have  sloughed. 

disease  develop  an  immunity  to  the 
particular  virus  that  caused  their  dis- 
eased condition.  For  example,  a 
deer  that  recovered  from  epizootic 
hemorrhagic  disease  virus  would  be 
immune  to  this  virus,  but  it  would 
still  be  susceptible  to  bluetongue 
virus  (or  vice  versa). 

Another  question  which  may 
come  to  mind  is  whether  a  deer  that 
has  recovered  from  hemorrhagic  dis- 
ease is  safe  for  human  consumption. 
Any  deer  that  shows  signs  of  having 
had  the  disease  is  safe  for  human 
consumption  as  long  as  it  appears  to 
be  in  healthy  condition  otherwise. 

Some  researchers  involved  in 
studying  hemorrhagic  disease  and  its 
role  in  deer  populations  indicate 
that  this  disease  condition  is  some- 
thing we  will  have  to  live  with  from 
now  on.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  hemorrhagic  disease  can 
create  problems  for  deer  manage- 
ment. Past  experience  has  shown 
that  adjustments  in  hunting  regula- 
tions have  not  been  necessary  to 
preserve  the  remainder  of  the  deer 
herd.  In  most  outbreaks,  the  affected 
deer  populations  were  too  large  in 
number,  so  the  disease  was  an  inevi- 
table regulating  mechanism.  Geor- 
gia's wildlife  biologists  regularly 
monitor  the  deer  herds  to  make  rec- 
ommendations on  the  proper  meth- 
ods for  managing  deer  populations. 

If  anyone  suspects  that  a  disease 
problem  exists,  he  should  notify  the 
Game  and  Fish  Division.  Wildlife  bi- 
ologists are  ready  and  capable  of  in- 
vestigating and  discussing  any  such 
problems.  Also,  they  are  happy  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  land- 
owners in  the  management  of  any 
wildlife  species  on  private  lands.  ^\ 
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GEORGIA  1977-78 

Hunting  Regulations 

SEASONS  AND   BAG   LIMITS  tained  from  Game  and  Fish  offices,  state  minutes  after  sunset  and  30  minutes  be- 

PIIRPOSF  parks  or  from  the  License  Division,  De-  fore  sunrise.  Exception:  Legal  hours  for 

partment  of  Natural  Resources,  Atlanta,  migratory  bird  hunting  conform  to  fed- 
Georgia's  hunting  regulations,  seasons  Georgia.  eral  regulations.  Raccoons,  opossums, 
and  bag  limits  are  set  by  the  Board  of  foxes  and  bobcats  may  be  hunted  at  night, 
Natural  Resources,  acting  on  the  recom-  LICENSE  FEES  although  no  lights  may  be  used,  except 
mendations  of  the  Department's  trained  Resident  Licenses  that  a  dry  cell  light  which  does  not  ex- 
game  management  specialists  and  experi-         Hunting  License $     4.25  ceed  six  (6)  volts  or  a  fuel  type  lantern 

enced  field  personnel.   License  fees   and  Hunting  and  Fishing  may  be  carried  by  a  hunter  and  used  for 

general  laws  are  determined  by  the  Geor-             Combination      7.25  locating  these  animals. 

gia  General  Assembly  Bow  and  Arrow  Hunting  LEGAL  WEAPONS.  It   is   unlawful   to 

This    book    is    intended   as   a    popular  License                                                  3  25  ,       r      .,.,.-              .      ■.■•    ..                         t 

.,„,                      ,.         ,    ,                          license ■>.*.->  \\\±vl\.  wildlife  except  with  the  weapons  set 

guide.  For  the  exact  wording  of  the  game         Big  Game  License 3.25  forth  below                  ■ 

laws    and    regulations,    see    the    Georgia         Trapping  License 25.00  _                             _.                ,              t. 

Game  and  Fish  Code  and  the  current  copy  „       -     .  .     .  .  .       M<  Deer  Weapons:   Firearms   for   hunting 

of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  „mtino  T  TJlZnnZ,    r.M              KX  deer   Hre   lim'ted   t0   2°   ga'   shotguns   or 

Game  and  Fish  Division,  regulations  on  £"*» £ ZT T  cele       P>  '    '       2525  largCr  l0aded  WUh  SlUgS  °f  bUCksh0t  ("° 

Mr  with  the  Secretary  of  State  Hunting  License    ....       25.25  buckshot    on    management    areas    unless 

file  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  Afchery  Ljcense  (1(Way  trip)              U5Q  ^^.^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

LICENSE  REQUIREMENTS  Season  Archery  License    ....       25.25  of    44  cal    or  iarger)  or  rifles  using  any 

Hunters   16  years  of  age  or  over  are         Bl8  Game  (Season) 25.00  center  fire  cartridge  with  an  expanding 

required  to  have  a  valid  hunting  license  Public  Shooting  Preserve  bullett  .22  cal.  or  larger,  except  that  a 
for  all  hunting,  except  when  hunting  on  Permit  . 5.25  218  Bee;  .22  Hornet;  .25-20;  .256  Mag- 
lands  owned  by  them  or  their  immediate  Private  Shooting  Preserve  num;  gun  using  a  .30  cal.  Army  carbine 
family  residing  in  the  same  household.                  Permit 12.50  cartridge;   .32-20;   .32-40;   .357  Magnum; 

Residents  65  or  over  must  obtain  an         Trapping  License  . 250.00  38  Special;  .38-40;  and  .44-40  may  not 

honorary  license  as  explained  under  "Hon-  WILDLIFE  TERMS   DEFINED  be  used. 

orary  Licenses"  elsewhere  in  this  booklet.  FURBEARING  ANIMALS.  The  follow-  Primitive    Weapons:    Weapons    which 

Non-residents  must  have  the  appropriate  ing  ammals  are  furbearing  animals  and  may   be   used   during   primitive   weapon 

non-resident  licenses  as  shown  below.  are  protected  except  during  specified  open  hunts    include:     long    bows,    compound 

Bowhunters  must  have  a  valid  Bow  and  trapping  seasons:  bobcat,  fox,  mink,  opos-  bows,  muzzle  loading  rifles  of  .44  cal.  or 

Arrow  hunting  license.  sum>  otterj  muskrat)  racc0on,  skunk  and  larger  with  iron  sights  and  muzzle  load- 

BIG  GAME  LICENSE:  Anyone  hunting  weasel.  ing  shotguns  of  20  ga.  or  larger  loaded 

deer  or  turkey  in  Georgia  must  have  a  GAME   ANrMALS.   The   following    are  with  sin8le  shot- 

valid  Big  Game  License  in  addition  to  the  game  animals:  bear,  bobcat,  deer,  fox,  Small  Game  and  Non-Game:  Firearms 
regular  hunting  license  or  Bow  and  Arrow  opossum>  rabbit,  raccoon,  squirrel,  sea  legal  for  hunting  small  game  and  non- 
license,  turtles  and  their  eggs,  cougar  (Felis  con-  game  species  are:  shotguns  with  #4  shot 

Residents  under   16  and  over  65  and  color)^   and   all   members   of   the   family  size  or  smaller  shot,  .22  rimfire  rifles,  guns 

landowners    hunting    on    their    property  Alligatoridae  and  Crocodylidae.  using  .30  cal.  Army  carbine  cartridges; 

must  have  complimentary  deer  tags  issued  ^a*.™  D,Dnc    -ru    f  u      •  .32-20,  or  any  center  fire  rifle  .257  cal.  or 

by  the  License  Division,  Department  of  £AME  BIRDS.  The  following  are  game  small      aU  ^.^               muzz,e  1q 

Natural   Resources,   to   take   deer.   Non-  birds   and    are    protected    except    during  firearms,  long  bows  and  compound  bows. 

residents  must  purchase   all  appropriate  sPec'fied   °Pen   hu,ntlRf   seasons:    §rouse'  it  is  illegal  to  hunt  coyotes,  armadillos 

licenses,  regardless  of  age.  *™£    turkey    and    a11    migratory    game  ^  feraf  hogs  except  Jith  the  weapons 

NON-RESIDENT  LICENSES:  All  non-  "'  vonmrmri  cprrirs  specified  in  this  paragraph, 
resident  individuals  can  secure  their  li-  *"1ALLY  PrRO,T, .r  r".  ,  SPECrEf-  Plug  Shotguns:  For  hunting,  shotguns 
censes  by  mail  through  the  License  Divi-  Those  sPecies  of  wildlife  which  are  totally  mus{  be  plugged  tQ  Hmjt  them  tQ  a  maxi. 
sion,  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Protected  and  may  not  be  taken  or  pos-  mum  capacity  of  3  shells  in  the  magazine 
The  following  information  will  be  needed:  sessedJ  *}  any,  t'me'  e''cept  asL  sPec'ncaHy  and  chamber  combined.  The  plug  must  be 
name,  address,  weight,  height,  color  of  provided  include:  all  members  of  the  Df  one  piece,  incapable  of  being  removed 
eyes  and  hair.  All  short  term  licenses  such  *amily  Alugatondae  and  Crocodylidae,  through  the  loading  end  of  the  magazine, 
as  5-day  fishing,  10-day  hunting,  10-day  bea['  coufar  <Fel,st  ™mol°'\i  hawks'  Bows/ Archery:  Long  bows  and  com- 
archery  must  state  the  first  day  the  li-  ea8les'  owls  and  sea  turtles  and  their  e^s-  pound  bows  for  hunting  deer  and  turkey 
censes  will  be  used,  so  that  they  may  be  WILDLIFE.  Any  vertebrate  or  mverte-  are  legal  during  the  regular  hunting  sea- 
dated  properly.  brate  animal  life  indigenous  to  this  state  son  and  during  the  archery  season  for 
HONORARY  LICENSES:  Georgia  resi-  ^  any  species  introduced  or  specified  by  deer>  provided  they  have  minimum  pull 
dents  who  are  65  years  of  age  or  older  or  the  Board  of  Natcural  Resources  including  of  4fJ  lbs  at  28„  of  draw  The  use  of 
who  are  veterans  and  provide  the  Depart-  mammals,  birds,  fish,  amphibians,  reptiles,  cross  bows  for  hunting  within  this  state  is 
ment  with  a  letter  from  the  Veterans  Ad-  crustaceans    and    mollusks    or    any    part  prohibited. 

ministration  stating  that  resident  is  totally  ereot.  Firearms  on  Archery  Hunts:  It  is  un- 

disabled  are  eligible  for  honorary  hunting  HUNTING — GENERAL  lawful  to  have  in  possession  any  firearm 

and   fishing   licenses.   A   resident   who   is  LEGAL  HOURS.  Except  as  noted,  it  is  while  hunting  with  bow  and  arrow  during 

totally  blind  may  obtain  an  honorary  fish-  unlawful  to  hunt  any  game  bird  or  game  archery  season  for  deer.   Bows  may  be 

ing  license.  Honorary  licenses  may  be  ob-  animal  at  night  between  the  hours  of  30  used  during  the  firearms  deer  season,  but 
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hunters  must  observe  firearms  bag  limits 
and  regulations. 

CLOSED  AREAS.  Counties  or  parts  of 
counties  not  specifically  open  by  law  or 
regulation  are  closed  to  hunting. 

Counties  listed  as  being  open  for  hunt- 
ing do  not  include  portions  of  the  county 
lying  within  wildlife  management  areas, 
except  when  such  management  areas  are 
specifically  opened. 

STATE  AND  FEDERAL  PARKS.  Hunt- 
ing is  prohibited  on  all  state  or  federal 
parks. 

TRAINING  DOGS.  It  is  unlawful  to 
have  in  possession  any  firearms,  axes, 
climbers  or  other  equipment  for  taking 
game  while  training  hunting  dogs,  except 
that  hand  guns  with  blank  or  solid  ball 
ammunition  may  be  used  to  train  hunting 
dogs. 

There  is  no  closed  season  for  training 
hunting  dogs,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided. 

It  is  unlawful  to  run  deer  with  dogs, 
except  during  the  lawful  open  season  for 
hunting  deer  with  dogs. 

It  is  also  unlawful  to  take  game  by  any 
means  while  training  hunting  dogs,  except 
during  the  lawful  open  season  for  such 
game. 

OTHER  GENERAL  PROHIBITIONS.  It 

is  unlawful  to: 

— Hunt  while  under  the  influence  of 
any  drugs,  intoxicating  liquor,  beer 
or  wine. 

— Use  any  pitfall,  deadfall,  snare, 
catch,  trap,  net,  salt  lick,  blind  pig, 
or  baited  hook  to  take  game  birds, 
game  animals  or  protected  species, 
except  in  legal  trapping. 

—Bait  a  field,  hunt  game,  upon,  over, 
around  or  near  a  baited  field,  or  hunt 
game  upon,  over,  around  or  near 
such  a  field  for  a  period  of  10  days 
after  the  bait  has  been  removed. 

— Hunt  wildlife  from  a  public  road  or 
discharge  a  weapon  across  a  public 
road  while  hunting. 

— Hunt  any  game  bird,  game  animal  or 
furbearing  animal  from  a  moving 
motor  vehicle  or  plane  or  from  a 
boat  being  propelled  by  a  motor  or 
sail. 

— Hunt  on  the  lands  of  another  without 
permission. 

— Use  drugs,  poisons,  chemicals,  smoke, 
gas,  explosives  or  recorded  calls  or 
sounds,  or  recorded  or  electronically 
amplified  sounds  or  imitations -of 
calls  or  sounds  to  hunt  any  game 
bird  or  game  animal. 

— Use  electronic  communications 
equipment  to  facilitate  the  pursuit  of 
any  game  species. 

— Sell  or  to  purchase  any  game  species. 

— Disturb,  or  destroy  the  dens,  holes  or 
homes  of  wildlife,  to  blind  wildlife 
with  lights,  or  to  use  explosives, 
chemicals,  electrical  or  mechanical 
devices  or  smokers,  in  order  to  drive 
them  out  of  their  dens,  holes  or 
homes. 


— Kill  or  cripple  any  game  bird  or  ani- 
mal without  making  a  reasonable  ef- 
fort to  retrieve  it. 

— Hold  any  game  species  for  the  pur- 
pose of  propagation  or  pets  without 
first  obtaining  a  permit  from  the  De- 
partment. 

- — Release  into  the  wild  or  import  any 
wildlife  without  a  permit  from  the 
Department. 

— Possess  any  wildlife  or  parts  thereof 
which  the  person  in  possession 
knows,  or  reasonably  should  have 
known,  has  been  taken  or  possessed 
illegally. 

— Conceal  the  taking  or  possession  of 
wildlife  which  a  person  knows,  or 
reasonably  should  have  known,  has 
been  taken  or  possessed  illegally. 

DEER.  In  addition  to  the  general  provi- 
sions relating  to  hunting,  the  following  ap- 
ply specifically  to  deer: 

Required  Clothing.  Persons  hunting 
deer  or  accompanying  a  person  hunting 
deer  during  the  season  for  firearms  hunt- 
ing (including  "Primitive  Weapons"  hunts 
on  wildlife  management  areas)  must  wear 
outer  garments  of  at  least  a  total  of  500 
square  inches  of  daylight  fluorescent 
orange.  This  clothing  must  be  worn  above 
the  waistline  and  may  include  a  head 
covering. 

Age.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  un- 
der 16  years  to  hunt  deer  unless  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  an  adult. 

Maximum  Limits.  The  maximum  num- 
ber of  deer  which  may  be  killed  by  any 
person  during  the  entire  open  and  man- 
aged hunts  seasons  is  two  (2),  only  one  (1) 
of  which  may  be  taken  on  any  one  man- 
aged hunt. 

Dogs.  It  is  unlawful  to  hunt  deer  with 
dogs  except  during  seasons  and  in  locali- 
ties specifically  authorized  by  the  Board 
of  Natural  Resources. 

Still  Hunting.  Still  hunting  is  permitted 
in  any  area  at  any  time  during  the  legal 
season  for  hunting  deer  with  dogs. 

Lakes,  Streams  and  Ponds.  It  is  unlaw- 
ful to  take  a  deer  by  any  means  while  it 
is  in  a  lake,  stream  or  pond. 

Tagging  Deer.  It  is  unlawful  for  any 
person  killing  a  deer  to  remove  the  car- 
cass from  the  place  of  killing  until  the 
tag  from  the  Big  Game  license  is  at- 
tached to  the  carcass.  This  tag  must  be 
properly  filled  out  and  remain  on  the  deer 
at  all  times  until  it  has  been  processed 
for  consumption.  It  is  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  be  in  possession  of  a  deer  not 
properly  tagged.  It  is  also  unlawful  for 
a  cold  storage  plant,  a  processing  plant  or 
common  carrier  to  accept  a  deer  not 
properly  tagged. 

Head  of  Deer.  It  is  unlawful  to  remove 
the  head  of  a  deer  until  it  is  processed  or 
surrendered  to  a  storage  facility  for  stor- 
age or  processing. 

Antlers.  It  is  unlawful  to  kill  a  deer  un- 
less it  has  antlers  (bone),  visible  above  the 
hair,  except  during  an  either-sex  or  ant- 
lerless  season  or  hunt  as  authorized  by 
the  Board  of  Natural  Resources. 


Reporting  Kill.  It  is  unlawful  for  any 
person  taking  a  deer  to  fail  to  report  that 
fact  within  five  days  after  the  close  of  the 
season.  Such  reports  should  be  made  to 
the  Game  and  Fish  Division,  Survey  and 
Analysis  Section,  Route  2,  Social  Circle, 
GA  30279,  or  to  any  of  the  Game  and 
Fish  offices. 

TURKEY.  The  maximum  number  of  tur- 
key that  may  be  killed  by  any  person  by 
any  means  during  the  entire  open  season 
is  two  (2)  gobblers. 

HUNTING   SEASONS 
DEER   SEASONS 

Hunters  may  take  only  legal  bucks 
(visible  bone  antlers  above  hair)  un- 
less otherwise  specified;  maximum  limit 
will  be  two  deer  per  hunter  per  year. 

Hunting  deer  with  dogs  is  illegal  unless 
otherwise  specified. 

Hunting  seasons  on  lands  within  wild- 
life management  areas,  state  or  federal 
wildlife  refuges,  and  military  reservations 
do  not  coincide  with  general  regulations 
unless  so  stated.  (See  WMA  regulations.) 

ARCHERY  SEASON 
Statewide:  Oct.  1-29,  Either-Sex.  (The 
archery  season  closes  Oct.  14  in  all  coun- 
ties having  gun  hunts  opening  Oct.  15. 
The  season  closes  Oct.  28  in  all  counties 
having  gun  hunts  opening  Oct.  29.) 

FIREARMS  SEASON 
GAME  ZONE  I:  In  all  counties  except 
Catoosa,  Pickens  and  Whitfield. 

Buck  Only:  Nov.  5-26  and  Dec.  26-Jan. 
2. 

Either-Sex:  Nov.  24-26  (In  Floyd,  Har- 
alson, Gordon,  Paulding,  Polk  and 
Walker) 

GAME  ZONE  II:  In  all  counties. 

Buck  Only:  Nov.  5-26  and  Dec.  26-Jan. 

2. 

GAME  ZONE  III:  In  all  counties  except 
Clayton,  Cobb,  DeKalb  and  Fulton. 

Buck  Only:  Nov.  5-Dec.  3  and  Dec.  26- 
Jan.  2. 

Either-Sex: 

1.  In  Barrow,  Greene,  Jackson  and 
Madison — Dec.  3  and  Jan.  2. 

2.  In  Butts,  Elbert,  Heard,  Henry,  La- 
mar, Meriwether,  Newton,  Pike,  Spald- 
ing, Troup  and  Upson — Dec.  1-3  and 
Dec.  30-Jan.  2. 

3.  In  Clarke,  Carroll,  Coweta,  Fay- 
ette, Morgan,  Oconee,  Oglethorpe,  Rock- 
dale and  Walton — Dec.  2-3  and  Dec.  31- 
Jan.  2. 

GAME  ZONE  IV:  In  all  counties  except 
Bibb. 

Buck  Only:  Nov.  5-Dec.  3  and  Dec.  26- 
Jan.  2  (except  Johnson  Co. — Nov.  5-Jan. 
2). 

Dog  Hunting: 

1.  In  Burke,  Emanuel,  Jenkins,  Scre- 
ven and  Washington — Oct.  15-Jan.  2. 

2.  In  Johnson  Co.,  east  of  Ga.  15 — 
Dec.  1-Jan.  2. 

Either-Sex: 

1.    In   Columbia,  Crawford,   Houston, 
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Lincoln,  McDuffie,  Peach,  Twiggs,  War- 
ren, Wilkes  and  Wilkinson — Nov.  24-26 
and  Dec.  1-3  and  Dec.  30-Jan.  2. 

2.  In  Baldwin,  Glascock,  Hancock, 
Jasper,  Jefferson,  Jones,  Monroe,  Putnam, 
Richmond  and  Taliaferro — Dec.  1-3  and 
Dec.  30-Jan.  2. 

3.  In  Burke,  Emanuel,  Jenkins,  Scre- 
ven and  Washington — Jan.  3-4. 

GAME  ZONE  V: 

Buck  Only:  Nov.  5-Jan.  2,  in  all  coun- 
ties except  Crisp — Nov.  5-30. 

Either-Sex: 

1.  In  Baker,  Calhoun,  Chattahoochee, 
Dougherty,  Harris,  Macon,  Marion,  Mus- 
cogee, Schley,  Stewart,  Talbot,  Taylor  and 
Webster — Nov.  24-26  and  Dec.  1-3  and 
Dec.  29-31  and  Jan.  5-7. 

2.  In  Clay,  Dooly,  Lee,  Randolph, 
Sumter,  Terrell  and  Worth — Dec.  1-3. 

3.  In  Decatur,  Early,  Grady  and 
Thomas — Jan.  5-7. 

Dog  Hunting: 

1.  In  Baker,  Calhoun,  Decatur,  Dou- 
gherty, Early  and  Thomas — Nov.  5-Jan. 
2.- 

1.  In  Grady,  Marion,  Mitchell,  Semi- 
nole, Stewart,  Terrell  and  Webster — Dec. 
10-Jan.  2. 

3.  Colquitt— Nov.  11-12  an d  Nov.  18- 
19  and  Nov.  25-26. 

GAME  ZONE  VI:  Closed  Counties:  Ba- 
con; that  portion  of  Pierce  Co.  lying  west 
of  U.S.  82  and  southwest  of  Pleasant  Hill 
Church  Rd.;  that  portion  of  Wayne  Co. 
lying  west  of  Jesup  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Ga.  169  and  on  the  south  by  U.S.  82; 
that  portion  of  Ware  Co.  lying  north  of 
U.S.  82;  and  others  as  herein  provided. 

Buck  Only:  In  all  counties  except  as 
listed  above — Oct.  29-Jan.  2. 

1.  Treutlen— Oct.  29-Nov.  15. 

2.  In  Dodge  Co.,  west  of  Ga.  230  and 
north  of  U.S.  280  and  south  of  U.S.  280 
and  west  of  Ga.  117  southwest  of  Rhine, 
GA— Oct.  29-Jan.  2. 

3.  Toombs— Oct.  15-Jan.  2. 
Dog  Hunting: 

1.  Toombs,  south  of  Ga.  107  and  Ga. 
56— Oct.  29-Nov.  30. 

2.  In  Clinch,  north  of  Ga.  37  and  east 
of  Suwannoochee  Creek  and  southeast  of 
U.S.  221;  in  Echols,  east  of  U.S.  129  and 
south  of  Ga.  187;  in  Lanier,  north  of  Sea- 
board Coastline  Railroad  and  east  of  the 
Alapaha  River  and  southeast  of  U.S.  221 
—Oct.  29-Jan.  2. 

3.  In  Ware,  south  of  U.S.  82— Oct. 
29-Dec.  3  and  Dec.  26-Jan.  2. 

4.  In  Atkinson,  south  of  the  Seaboard 
Coastline  Railroad  and  east  of  U.S.  221; 
in  Berrien,  east  of  U.S.  129  and  south  of 
the  Alapaha  River  and  north  of  Ga.  76 
and  west  of  Ga.  135 — Dec.  26-Jan.  2. 

5.  In  Dodge,  west  of  Ga.  230  and 
north  of  U.S.  280;  and  Wilcox  east  of  U.S. 
129  and  north  of  U.S.  280— Dec.  30-Jan. 
2. 

6.  In  Bulloch,  Candler,  Evans,  Tatt- 
nall, Wayne  (except  closed  portion),  Pierce 


(except  closed  portion),  Brantley  and 
Charlton — Oct.  15-Jan.  2. 

Either-Sex: 

1.  Bleckley  and  Pulaski — Dec.  1-3  and 
Dec.  30-Jan.  2. 

GAME  ZONE  VII: 

Dog  Hunting:  In  all  counties,  except  on 
state  managed  wildlife  lands  east  of  U.S. 
17  in  Bryan  and  Mcintosh  Counties 
where  only  still  hunting  is  allowed — Oct. 
15-Jan.  2. 

Either-Sex  (No  dogs): 

1.  Little  St.  Simons  Is.  (private  land) 
—Oct.  15-Feb.  21  (Fallow  Deer). 

2.  Effingham — Jan.  3-4. 

SMALL  GAME 
*BOBCAT— Oct.    15-Feb.   28,   statewide, 
no  limit.  Night  hunting  allowed. 
*FOX — No  closed  season,  no  limit,  state- 
wide. Night  hunting  allowed. 
GROUSE— Oct.    15-Feb.    28,    statewide, 
limit — 3. 

*OPOSSUM— Night  hunting  allowed,  no 
limit.  Game  Zones  1  &  II— Oct.  15-Feb. 
28.  Game  Zones  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII— 
no  closed  season. 

QUAIL— Nov.     19-Feb.     28,     statewide, 
limit  12  (possession  36). 
RABBIT— Nov.    19-Feb.    28,    statewide, 
limit  10. 

*RACCOON — night  hunting  allowed.  In 
Carroll,  Fulton,  Gwinnett,  Barrow,  Clarke, 
Oglethorpe,  Wilkes,  Lincoln  and  all  coun- 
ties north  of  these — Oct.  15-Feb.  28.  Bag 
limit  1.  In  all  other  counties — no  closed 
season,  no  limit. 

SQUIRREL— Game  Zones  I  &  II— Sept. 
15-Feb.  28,  bag  limit  10.  Game  Zones  III, 
IV,  V,  VI,  VII— Oct.  15-Feb.  28,  bag 
limit  10. 

ARMADILLOS  and  COYOTES:  May  be 
taken  at  any  time. 

*For  trapping  these  animals  refer  to  trap- 
ping seasons. 

TRAPPING 
SEASON:  The  trapping  season  for  fur- 
bearers  is  Nov.  20-Feb.  28.  Raccoons  may 
not  be  trapped  in  Carroll,  Fulton,  De- 
Kalb,  Gwinnett,  Barrow,  Jackson,  Madi- 
son and  Elbert  Co.  or  any  county  lying 
north  of  these  counties.  There  is  no  closed 
season  for  trapping  raccoons  in  any  of 
the  counties  south  of  the  above  listed 
counties.  There  is  no  closed  season  for 
trapping  fox  or  beaver  in  this  state. 
WILDLIFE:  No  wildlife  except  those 
specified  as  furbearers  may  be  trapped  at 
any  time  within  this  state,  except  as  may 
be  provided  in  state  law. 
RIGHT-OF-WAYS:  It  is  unlawful  to  trap 
any  wildlife  upon  the  right-of-way  of  any 
public  road  or  highway  of  this  state. 
INSPECTION  OF  TRAPS:  It  is  unlawful 
to  fail  to  inspect  traps  at  least  once  each 
24-hour  period  and  remove  the  wildlife 
caught  in  the  traps. 

STAMPING  OF  TRAPS:  It  is  unlawful 
to  trap  wildlife  except  with  traps  which 
are  legibly  stamped  with  the  owner's 
name. 

CHOKE  STICKS:  It  is  unlawful  to  fail  to 
carry  a  choke  stick  or  similar  device  while 


tending  traps  and  to  use  that  device  to  re- 
lease domestic  animals. 
.22  CAL.  RIMFIRES:  It  is  unlawful  to 
fail  to  carry  a  weapon  of  .22  cal.  rimfire 
while  tending  traps  and  to  use  that  weap- 
toon  to  dispatch  any  furbearing  animal 
to  be  taken. 

PERMISSION:  It  is  unlawful  to  trap  any 
wildlife  upon  the  lands  or  in  the  waters 
of  any  other  person  except  with  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  owner,  which  must  be 
on  the  person  setting  or  using  the  traps. 
NO.  2  TRAPS:  It  is  unlawful  to  set  on 
land  any  trap  larger  than  a  #2  trap. 
SALE  OF  DOG  OR  CAT  FUR:  It  is  un- 
lawful to  sell  the  fur,  hide  or  pelt  of  any 
domestic  dog  or  cat  caught  by  a  trap. 
WMA's:  The  use  of  traps  on  any  wildlife 
management  area  or  public  hunting  area 
by  any  person  not  authorized  by  the 
Game  and  Fish  Division  is  prohibited. 
REPORTS:  Within  10  days  after  the 
close  of  trapping  season,  all  trappers 
must  report  in  writing  the  number  of 
furs,  hides  or  pelts  which  have  been  taken 
during  the  open  season  and  the  person 
to  whom  sold.  Such  reports  must  be  made 
to:  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
Survey  and  Analysis  Section,  Route  2, 
Social  Circle,  GA  30279. 
EXPORTATION  OF  FURS,  HIDES, 
PELTS:  At  least  3  days  prior  to  shipping, 
transporting  or  otherwise  conveying  any 
furs,  hides  or  pelts  outside  this  state,  a 
written  report  of  the  number  and  type  of 
furs,  hides  or  pelts  to  be  exported  and 
name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom 
such  furs,  hides  or  pelts  are  to  be  shipped 
must  be  filed  with  the  Law  Enforcement 
Section  of  the  Department.  Failure  to 
submit  such  a  report  may  result  in  revo- 
cation of  license,  in  addition  to  criminal 
proceedings.  Any  furs,  hides  or  pelts 
shipped  outside  this  state  contrary  to  these 
provisions  shall  be  declared  contraband 
and  seized  and  disposed  of  as  provided 
by  law. 

POSSESSION,   SALE   OR 

TRANSPORTATION    OF 

ALLIGATORS   AND   THEIR    HIDES 

It  is  unlawful  to  hunt  alligators  or  to 
buy,  sell  or  possess  any  untanned  hide  of 
families  Alligatoridae  and  Crocodylidae 
within  this  state. 

No  members  of  the  families  Alliga- 
toridae or  Crocodylidae  may  be  trans- 
ported into  this  state  from  any  place  in 
which  the  taking  of  such  species  is  pro- 
hibited. The  hides  or  skins  of  these  fam- 
ilies are  contraband  and  will  be  seized. 

NON-GAME   SPECIES 

Except  as  may  be  otherwise  provided, 
it  is  unlawful  to  hunt  or  take  any  non- 
game  species  of  wildlife  except  that  the 
following  species  may  be  taken  to  protect 
crops  or  livestock,  to  prevent  personal  in- 
jury, to  obtain  fish  bait  or  to  gather 
food:  rats,  mice,  groundhogs,  beaver, 
freshwater  turtles,  poisonous  snakes, 
frogs,  spring  lizards,  fiddler  crabs,  fresh- 
water crayfish  and   freshwater  mussels. ^P 
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HUNTER   SAFETY   INSTRUCTOR  COURSES 

The  Education  Section  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  is  conducting  several  15-hour  Hunter  Safety 
Instructor  classes  across  the  state  this  fall.  Completion 
of  the  entire  15  hours  work  is  required  for  certification. 
Anyone  interested  in  becoming  a  DNR  Volunteer  Hunter 
Safety  Instructor  should  plan  to  attend  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing classes: 

October  4,  5,  6,  8 

Washington  Middle  School 
Cairo,  Georgia 
October  5-8 

Edward  J.  Bartlett  High  School 
Savannah,  Georgia 
October  12-15 

Hubert  Elementary  School 
Savannah,  Georgia 
October  19-22 

J.  P.  Carr  Middle  School 
Conyers,  Georgia 
October  24,  25,  27,  29 
Moultrie  Jr.  High  School 
Moultrie,  Georgia 
October  26-29 

Summerville  Jr.  High  School 
Summerville,  Georgia 
November  2-5 

Calhoun  Jr.  High  School 
Calhoun,  Georgia 
November  9-1  2 

Stephens  County  Jr.  High  School 
Eastanolle,  Georgia 
November  1  6-1  9 

Hilsman  Middle  School 
Athens,  Georgia 
November  30-December  3 
Cedartown  Jr.  High  School 
Cedartown,  Georgia 
December  5-7  &  10 

North  Clayton  Jr.  High  School 
College  Park,  Georgia 
The  classes  will  be  held  from  7-10  p.m.  on  the  first 
three  nights  of  the  class  and  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on 
the  final  day  (Saturday). 

For  information  or  to  register  for  these  classes,  con- 
tact the  Education  Section  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  at  71  4  Trinity-Washington  Building,  Atlanta, 
Georgia  30334,  or  call  404/656-3534, 


TWO   NEW  STATE   RECORD   FISH 

July  was  a  successful  month  for  Georgia's  coastal 
anglers  judging  by  the  two  record  saltwater  catches 
hooked  during  the  month. 

A  new  state  record  Ladyfish,  weighing  3  pounds,  8 
ounces  and  measuring  2  feet,  %  inches,  was  landed  by 
a  Brunswick  angler,  Danny  Drummond,  on  July  1.  He 
landed  his  record  fish  on  a  live  shrimp  in  Jointer  Creek. 

On  Sunday,  July  1 7,  a  new  state  record  Tripletail 
(eddyfish)  weighing  more  than  18  pounds,  was  caught 
by  Henry  Cate  of  Brunswick.  Fishing  at  Marker  34  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland  River,  Cate  hooked  the 
lunker  in  10  feet  of  water. 

"It  takes  the  interest,  cooperation  and  support  of 
fishermen  such  as  Danny  Drummond  and  Henry  Cate 
to  make  our  record  program  work,"  noted  Larry  Smith, 
DNR's  Marine  Sportfish  Program  Chief.  "I'd  like  to 
remind  fishermen  that  official  entry  forms  may  be 
obtained  from  any  official  weighing  station  or  from 
my  office  here  in  Brunswick." 


PUBLIC   HEARINGS  ANNOUNCED 

State  Representative  Howard  Rainey  of  Cordele  has 
announced  that  during  October  and  November,  the 
House  Game  and  Fish  Committee  will  hold  public  hear- 
ings throughout  on  the  proposed  leghold-steel  trap 
legislation.  Rainey,  chairman  of  the  Game  and  Fish 
Committee,  explained  that  the  legislation  passed  the 
Senate  in  1977  and  awaits  action  by  the  House  in  the 
1  978  session. 

Meeting  times  and  places  will  be  announced  locally 
in  the  news  media. 

In  addition  to  Rainey,  committee  members  include 
Gene  Housley,  Marietta;  Robert  Peters,  Ringgold;  Ralph 
Twiggs,  Hiawassee;  Bob  Argo,  Athens;  Forest  Hays, 
High  Point;  Jack  Ervin,  Cornelia;  Hayward  McCollum, 
Albany;  and  Ed  Mullinax  of  LaGrange. 
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2nd  Annual 

Southeastern  Wildlife 

Art  Exhibit 

October  21-23, 1977 
Perimeter  Mall  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Original  wildlife  paintings,  sketches,  sculpture 

and  photography  exhibited  in  the  mall. 
For  further  information  call  656-3530 
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What  About  The  Rest? 


Editorial 


As  this  is  being  written,  it  is  the  last  day  of 
summer,  1977.  This  morning,  a  brisk  autumn 
nip  in  the  air  reminds  us  that  soon  the  leaves 
will  be  turning,  hunting  season  will  be  upon  us 
(it  will  be  in  full  swing  by  the  time  you  read 
this)  and  multitudes  of  other  seasonal  activities 
will  hold  our  attention. 

To  most  people,  fall  is  synonymous  with  foot- 
bal.  Almost  a  national  religion,  thousands  of 
fans  cheer  hundreds  of  players  at  high  school, 
college  and  professional  games  on  cool  nights 
and  balmy  afternoons  every  autumn.  I'm  an 
addict  myself,  and  regularly  read  the  sports  page 
for  the  latest  football  happenings.  This  morning 
I  noticed  the  Falcons  have  signed  linebacker 
Andy  Spiva,  late  of  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals, 
University  of  Tennessee,  and  Chamblee  High 
School.  Great  —  local  boy  makes  good  and 
comes  home  to  boot.  I  sincerely  wish  Mr.  Spiva 
and  the  Falcons  success  this  season. 

I  also  got  to  thinking  about  Spiva's  former 
teammates  from  Chamblee  and  even  the  guys 
from  other  high  schools  who  met  Mr.  Spiva  in  a 
hurry  as  they  tried  to  carry  the  ball  toward  the 
goal  line.  What  are  they  doing  now?  Probably 
most,  like  me,  are  reading  about  him  in  the 
morning  paper. 

This  leads  me  to  question  the  direction  of 
most  high  school  athletic  programs  in  their  fero- 
cious intensity  on  competitive  team  sports  with 
seemingly  little  attention  to  individual  activities. 
Most  high  schools  go  all  out  to  field  football  and 
basketball  teams.  Only  slightly  less  emphasis  is 
placed  on  baseball  and  track.  Soccer  is  a  grow- 
ing sport  at  many  schools  these  days.  Now  the 
virtues  of  these  traditional  team  sports  are  well 
known:  they  mold  character,  build  confidence 
and  discipline,  and  develop  the  principle  of  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  greater  good.  Laudable  motives 
all,  but  what  do  the  participants  bring  away 
which  will  help  them  develop  fulfilling  recrea- 
tional outlets  for  the  rest  of  their  adult  lives? 
Facing  reality,  we  must  admit  that  very  few 
high  school  athletes  get  to  compete  at  college 
level  and  even  fewer  make  a  successful  career 
in  professional  sports. 

Where  in  normal  adult  life  does  the  high 
school  team  player  find  an  outlet  for  the  inten- 
sive and  specialized  training  received  in  football 


practice  (or  in  basketball,  baseball,  track,  or 
soccer)  other  than  being  a  superior  spectator. 
Even  the  current  softball  craze  takes  twenty 
players,  and  that  takes  some  organization. 

Also,  how  about  those  poor  souls  and  less 
than  perfect  physical  specimens  who  couldn't 
run  a  10.0  hundred,  didn't  weigh  150  pounds  or 
more  and  couldn't  sink  a  dunk  shot  with  a  six 
foot  step  ladder.  They  who  were  judged  unfit  by 
The  Coach  and  spent  their  physical  education 
hours  doing  such  rewarding  things  as  calis- 
thenics, laps,  hopeless  gymnastics  or  perhaps  in 
lackluster  "choose-up"  softball  or  basketball 
games  on  the  other  end  of  the  athletic  spectrum. 

It  seems  such  a  waste  of  time  and  effort.  There 
should  be  a  place  in  our  formal  educational  sys- 
tem for  the  development  of  individual  skills  in 
activities  that  could  be  pursued  as  a  hobby 
through  adult  life.  Golf  and  tennis  are  examples, 
as  are  the  courses  in  outdoor  skills  offered 
through  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources' 
Outdoor  Education  Program.  These  courses  in 
marksmanship,  hunting  safety,  boating,  fishing, 
survival  and  camping  are  typical  of  the  outdoor 
skills  which  don't  end  participation  with  a  high 
school  diploma  or  an  end  of  athletic  eligibility. 

This  is  not  an  anti-team  sport  diatribe,  nor  is 
it  a  suggestion  to  abolish  high  school  football. 
As  stated  previously,  there  are  some  real  values 
to  be  gained  by  participating  in  competitive 
team  sports.  It  is,  however,  a  suggestion  that  we 
increase  the  diversity  of  our  public  school  phy- 
sical education  programs  in  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  student  body  never  gets 
any  closer  to  actual  athletic  competition  and 
team  membership  than  a  stadium  seat. 

The  alternative  to  "choose-up"  softball,  touch 
football,  etc.,  is  formal  training  in  physical  ac- 
tivities, including  outdoor  skills,  which  have 
some  relevance  to  the  recreational  outlets  pro- 
vided by  normal  adult  life.  This  alternative 
would  provide  a  diversified  physical  education 
program  which  could  have  real  value  to  the  indi- 
vidual by  assisting  in  the  development  of  a 
richer,  fuller,  more  rewarding  adult  recreational 


experience. 
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I  stand   amid  the  roar 
Of  a  surf-tormented  shore, 
And  I  hold   within  my  hand 
Grains   of  the  golden  sand- 
How  few!  yet  how  they  creep 
Through  my  fingers  to  the  deep. . . 

from  "A  Dream  Within  A  Dream" 
by  Edgar  Allan  Poe 


By  Susan  K.  Wood 


The  tide  ebbs  and  the  tide  flows.  Day  after  day,  in 
and  out,  back  and  forth.  And  just  as  the  tides  are  ever- 
changing,  so  too  the  entire  beach  system  is  dynamic. 
Never  the  same  tomorrow  as  it  is  today. 

Perhaps  this  is  part  of  the  magical  lure  of  the  beach. 
Each  year,  thousands  of  visitors  flock  to  the  ocean's 
sandy  shores  to  enjoy  the  sand  and  surf  and  take  home 
a  golden  vacation  memory.  Vacationers  drive  for  hours 
to  spend  a  few  days  in  an  oceanfront  motel  where  the 
day  begins  with  a  walk  across  the  sands  to  watch  a 
glorious  sunrise  over  the  ocean. 

Catering  to  these  vacation  dreams  of  ours,  motels, 
condominiums  and  parking  lots  line  the  white-capped 
blue  ocean  where  towering  dunes  and  sea  oats  once 
held  their  vigil,  standing  sentry  between  ocean  and  land. 

Recklessly  perhaps,  we  have  invaded  the  beaches, 
creating  serious  problems.  Erosion  plagues  many  motel- 
lined  beaches  along  Georgia's  Golden  Isles.  Take,  for 
example,  the  north  end  of  lovely  Jekyll  Island  which  was 
probably  eroding  even  before  construction  began.  But 
rock  seawalls  and  other  structures  form  an  abrupt 
boundary  to  the  beach  now,  making  accelerated  erosion 
a  problem  today.  Or  take  the  Tybee  Island-Savannah 
Beach  area.  Construction  of  ocean-front  motels,  park- 
ing lots,  stores,  piers  and  seawalls  which  today  line  the 
beachfront  was  one  reason  for  large-scale  erosion  prob- 
lems there.  The  Beach  Nourishment  Project  to  rebuild 
Tybee's  beach  required  1.9  million  cubic  yards  of  white 
sand  to  rebuild  the  eroded  area,  at  a  cost  to  Georgians 
of  $1,815,000  by  1976. 

Because  of  the  dynamics  of  the  beach  ecosystem, 
because  of  nature's  intricate  "sand-sharing  system," 
changes  in  dune  and  ridge  structure,  sand  bars  and  off- 
shore depths  cause  dramatic  changes  in  the  shoreline. 
Erosion  and  accretion  result,  creating  major  changes  in 
surprisingly  short  time  spans. 

As  Dr.  George  Oertel  of  the  Skidaway  Marine  Re- 
search Institute  explains,  coastal  beaches,  sand  dunes 
and  offshore  sand  bars  form  this  sand-sharing  system. 
Winds  and  waves  are  continually  moving  fine  granules 
of  sand,  millions  at  a  time.  During  calm  weather  ("low 
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The  ebb  and  flow  of  tides,  wave  action,  wind  and  nu- 
merous other  factors  determine  the  erosion  and  build-up 
of  beaches. 

Artificial  structures,  such  as  the  snow  fence  at  right, 
have  a  decided  effect  on  natural  sand  movement. 

energy  conditions")  sand  from  offshore  sandbars  washes 
and  blows  ashore,  creating  layer  after  layer  of  sandy 
beach  (accretion).  From  the  beach,  sand  is  blown 
further  inland  and  is  trapped  initially  by  beach  straw 
and  other  debris.  Salt-tolerant  plants  begin  to  grow, 
forming  small  dunes.  These  dunes  eventually  join  to- 
gether to  form  ridges,  which  act  as  wall-like  barriers  to 
protect  inland  property  from  storm  destruction. 

During  storms,  sand  from  the  beach  is  washed  back 
to  sea  by  intense  waves  and  high  winds.  Battered  by 
hurricane-force  storms,  some  sand  dunes  may  also  be 
washed  back  to  sea.  The  result  is  erosion  of  beach — less 
sand  on  which  to  stroll  or  sunbathe  or  play  volleyball. 

But  this  self-perpetuating  natural  process  occurs 
when  all  is  in  equilibrium.  That  equilibrium  is  in  a  deli- 
cate state  of  balance.  Seawalls,  groins,  bulldozing  and 
dredging  disrupt  the  fragile  equilibrium.  As  Dr.  Oertel 
explains,  any  intrusion  which  impedes  the  natural  shar- 
ing of  sand — the  ebb  and  flow  of  sand,  if  you  will — 
disrupts  the  system  and  can  cause  dramatic  erosion  or 
accretion. 

"For  example,  groins,  while  designed  to  trap  sand, 
building  it  up  on  one  side  of  the  wall,  often  create  a 
corresponding  erosion  downstream.  Seawalls  are  built 
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As  dunes  grow  in  size 
and  develop  vegetative 
cover,  they  become 
more  stabilized.  Even 
so,  they  are  still 
vulnerable  to  unnatural 
intrusion  and  damage. 
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to  break  the  force  of  crashing  waves,"  continues  Oertel, 
"but  where  does  the  high  energy  of  the  waves  go?  It  has 
to  go  somewhere.  It  is  usually  forced  back  to  the  beach 
itself,  often  causing  erosion  at  the  base  of  the  seawall. 
This  is  an  example  of  what  happens  when  we  tamper 
with  nature's  system  of  balance." 

But  Dr.  Oertel  points  out  that  erosion  is  not  neces- 
sarily bad.  "Erosion  is  bad  only  when  it  affects  some- 
one's condominium  or  hotel  (as  on  Jekyll  or  Tybee). 
On  Ossabaw  Island,  erosion  has  exposed  some  lovely 
driftwood.  No,  erosion  is  not  always  bad;  it's  just  a  part 
of  the  natural  system. 

"People  think  erosion  means  that  one  day  they  won't 
have  a  beach  anymore.  But  that's  not  true  either.  As 
long  as  erosion  is  natural,  the  beach  will  always  be 
there.  Only  its  relative  position  will  change.  Only  when 
we  build  seawalls  do  we  put  limits  on  the  beach." 

Experts  are  quick  to  explain  that  a  number  of  fea- 
tures are  critical  to  the  important  sand-sharing  system. 
"Dune  plants  are  one  of  the  more  important  elements," 
notes  Oertel.  "Plant  roots  are  a  binding  factor,  holding 
dunes  together.  If  these  plants — sea  oats  are  one  ex- 
ample— are  destroyed,  the  building  up  of  dunes  can  be 
slowed  down,  and  the  dunes  that  do  form  might  remain 
weak. 

"The  shapes  of  offshore  bars  and  shoals  are  also 
important  because  they  determine  the  actual  flow  of 
tides  and,  so,  can  effect  the  building  up  of  beaches.  This 
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Extreme  beach  erosion  such  as 

this  usually  results  from 

extreme  intrusion. 


is  why  dredging  and  channeling  can  sometimes  be  so 
detrimental."  Any  changes  in  the  beach  environment 
that  hinder  the  free  flow  of  sand  through  the  sharing  sys- 
tem can  bring  on  problems  like  unexpected  erosion  and 
accretion. 

Dunes  are  the  feature  of  the  sand-sharing  system 
most  prone  to  destruction,  whether  by  thousands  of 
little  feet  walking  over  them  or  by  a  bike  path  or  by  a 
bulldozer.  Dunes  are  vital  for  several  reasons,  but  per- 
haps the  primary  purpose  they  serve  is  in  protection  of 
inland  property.  When  a  hurricane  approaches  Geor- 
gia's coast,  dunes  are  the  last  line  of  defense,  the  buffer 
for  the  coast,  its  people  and  their  livelihood. 

The  development  of  these  dunes  is  a  fascinating  ex- 
ample of  nature's  system.  A  typical  dune  is  born  when 
the  spring  high  tide  deposits  marsh  wrack  (decaying 
marsh  plants)  and  other  debris  along  a  line  normally 
untouched  by  high  tides.  This  marsh  wrack,  also  called 
beach  straw,  begins  to  trap  wind-blown  sand  which  soon 
forms  a  mound  above  the  now-buried  debris.  Plants, 
notably  beach  croton,  Salsola,  Ipomoea  stolonifera  and  a 
host  of  others,  begin  to  grow  in  the  layer  of  moist,  buried 
organic  material.  As  the  plants  grow,  their  root  systems 
anchor  the  bottom  layer  while  the  plants  themselves 
trap  more  sand,  thus  forming  another  mound  level.  This 
process  is  repeated  over  and  over,  with  the  resulting 
dune  getting  higher  and  more  stable  with  each  layer. 

The  higher  the  dune,  the  better  is  the  resulting  pro- 
tection from  storms  that  batter  Georgia's  coast. 

The  dunes  themselves  are  very  fragile.  If  the  vegeta- 
tion that  anchors  these  mounds  of  sand  is  destroyed — if 
the  sea  oats  are  picked,  for  example — the  stability  is 
diminished  and  layers  of  sand  steadily  blow  away.  As 
Dr.  Oertel  points  out,  "Generally,  people  take  the 
shortest  route  to  the  ocean,  and  that's  across  the  dunes. 
What  harm  can  that  be?  Well,  these  narrow  footpaths 
become  a  passageway,  a  channel  for  wind  currents.  The 
wind  blowing  through  these  channels  accelerates,  creat- 
ing a  'blow  out'  right  through  what  was  the  dune. 


"Footpaths  are  the  simplest  intrusion  to  the  dune  sys- 
tem, but  even  they  create  large  problems  in  a  short 
period.  Bulldozing  and  driving  cars  on  the  dunes,  these 
greatly  accelerate  this  'blow  out'." 

Dune  destruction  is  not  necessarily  of  man-made 
variety.  Cattle  on  St.  Catherine's  and  burros  on  Ossabaw 
Island  graze  on  the  Spartina  patens  and  Uniola  pani- 
curlata  and  other  dune  vegetation,  thus  weakening 
dunes  and  making  them  susceptible  to  erosion. 

Some  efforts  at  rebuilding  dunes  have  been  successful, 
particularly  the  use  of  snowfencing.  Erecting  of  these 
fences  along  potential  dune  ridges,  though,  can  be  ex- 
pensive and  doesn't  guarantee  success.  But  if  conditions 
are  right,  snowfences  can  build  up  substantial  dunes  in 
just  one  season. 

Georgians  have  only  recently  begun  to  understand 
the  sand-sharing  system  and  its  impact  on  our  coast. 
Many  feel  that  we've  already  tried  too  often  to  manipu- 
late the  beach  ecosystem  with  costly  results.  They 
realize  that  our  shore  is  too  valuable  a  resource  to  be 
risked  even  for  temporary  monetary  gain. 

Glynn  County  and  Savannah  Beach  are  the  only  two 
local  governments  in  Georgia  that  have  beach  and  dune 
protection  laws  on  their  books.  Ed  Stelle  of  the  Bruns- 
wick-Glynn County  Joint  Planning  Commission,  a  vocal 
proponent  of  a  state  shore  protection  law,  explains 
Glynn  County's  decision  to  push  for  a  shore  protection 
ordinance: 

"In  the  early  1970s,  St.  Simons  was  getting  pres- 
sure— lots  of  pressure — for  development.  In  fact,  one 
company  bought  eight  acres  of  beachfront  property  and 
got  the  zoning  line  changed  to  allow  condominiums  to 
be  built  on  the  beach  there.  Well,  the  Glynn  County 
Board  of  Commissioners  placed  a  moratorium  on  beach 
development — no  construction  permit  would  be  given 
past  that  original  line.  While  we  don't  know  what  would 

Wind  can  move  considerable  quantities  of  sand  in  a 

surprisingly  short  time. 
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have  happened  to  that  beach  if  those  condominiums  had 
been  built,  we  do  know  that  sand  dunes  are  now  form- 
ing in  that  very  area. 

"We  asked  at  the  time  if  there  weren't  any  state  laws 
regarding  beach  development.  There  were  none.  Well, 
then,  could  the  state  assist  in  the  development  of  shore 
protection  ordinances?  Jimmy  Carter — governor  at  the 
time — authorized  a  study  of  the  beach  protection  prob- 
lem, headed  by  Dr.  Eugene  Odum  and  Dr.  George 
Oertel  and  Dr.  Tony  Cantanese.  .  .  . 

"We  in  Glynn  County  got  our  beach  and  dune  ordi- 
nance adopted  in  early  1973.  Oh,  the  economic  pres- 
sures (vs.  the  ordinance)  have  been  tough,  believe  me 
and  they'll  continue  to  be. 

"But,  our  local  ordinance  is  specific  to  shores  found 
on  Little  St.  Simons,  St.  Simons  and  Sea  Island  that 
have  dunes.  It's  not  applicable  to  any  other  areas." 

Stelle  and  others  claim  that  other  coastal  localities 
have  not  yet  seen  the  pressures  of  development  seen  in 
the  heavily  populated,  tourist-prone  areas  of  Tybee  and 
Jekyll.  Thus,  Georgia's  coast  is  still  relatively  "natu- 
ral"— especially  in  comparison  to  our  neighbor  Florida. 
However,  development  pressures  will  come  to  these 
other  areas,  and,  experts  warn,  unless  comprehensive 
shore  protection  legislation  is  in  effect,  the  problems  we 
have  seen  already  in  Georgia  will  be  multiplied.  Florida 


had  no  state  laws  to  protect  its  beaches  until  recently, 
and  over-development  occurred  in  many  places,  de- 
stroying the  sand-sharing  system.  It  cost  Florida  tax- 
payers roughly  $5,100  per  mile  for  technical  studies  to 
implement  protection.  So,  in  Georgia's  case,  time  is 
money. 

Georgia's  beaches  present  a  beautiful,  vital,  yet 
fragile  environment  that  many  Georgians  too  often 
take  for  granted.  Our  still-natural  Georgia  beaches  and 
dunes  provide  critical  nesting  places  and  habitat  for  the 
loggerhead  turtle,  Eastern  brown  pelican,  royal  tern, 
Wilson's  plover  and  a  variety  of  other  species.  (See 
July  1977  OIG  for  more  on  the  threatened  loggerhead.) 
Those  same  beaches  and  dunes  supply  nutrients  to 
coastal  waters  and  serve  as  a  buffer  against  sea-spawned 
storms.  And,  of  course,  Georgia's  beach  is  a  treasured 
vacation  retreat. 

Understanding  nature's  sand-sharing  system  and  its 
fragile,  interrelated  elements,  we  realize  that  to  tamper 
with  such  a  self-perpetuating  system  invites  serious 
problems.  While  we  may  implement  corrective  mea- 
sures, we  cannot  replace  nature's  balance.  We  must 
avoid  repeating  costly  mistakes  and  so  insure  that  we 
can  always  enjoy  a  sunrise  stroll  along  the  edge  of 
lapping  waves.  Protecting  the  beach  now  is  the  only 
answer.  ^ 

Bob  Busby 
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Optics 


By  Gib  Johnston 
Photography  by  Bob  Busby 


Yesterday  (or  was  it  the  day  before?)  when  I  was 
much  younger  and  life  was  simpler,  some  things  were 
just  not  necessary.  Binoculars  were  for  girl  watchers  or 
bird  watchers  or  sailors,  sunglasses  were  for  the  rich  and 
aloof,  and  telescopic  sights  were  for  gangsters  or  sissies. 

Things  have  changed.  Binoculars  are  still  useful  for 
the  above  mentioned  activities  but  are  also  a  joy  while 
hunting;  sunglasses  are  worn  by  truckers,  cowboys, 
housewives  and  hunters;  and  rifiescopes  are  almost  as 
important  to  a  hunter  as  his  rifle.  So  a  closer  look  at 
these  optics  is  in  order. 

Binoculars 

Selecting  a  pair  of  binoculars  is  a  very  simple  matter 
provided  the  buyer  knows  some  basic  things.  Binoculars 
are,  quite  simply,  scientific  instruments  and  can  be  very 
expensive,  so  there  are  certain  things  to  look  for  in  pur- 
chasing your  first,  second  or  even  fifth  pair. 

The  numbers  so  prominently  engraved  in  large,  white 
figures  on  the  body  of  the  instrument  are  meant  to  sim- 
plify, not  mystify.  The  number  preceding  the  X  (such 
as  7  X  35mm)  means  that  the  binocular  will  make  a 
distant  object  seem  that  much  closer.  An  object  1400 
feet  away,  for  example,  will  look  like  it  is  only  200  feet 
away. 

The  number  following  the  X  (7  X  35mm)  is  the 
diameter  in  millimeters  of  the  objective  (or  front)  lens. 
These  numbers  are  factors  in  determining  how  much 
light  gets  to  the  eye. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  a  higher  number  (greater 
power)  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  better  quality  binocu- 
lar, or  a  more  useful  one.  Binoculars  not  only  enlarge  the 
viewed  object  but  also  exaggerate  movements  like  hand 


tremors.  After  a  short  period,  such  slight  movements  can 
become  annoying  and  fatiguing.  A  seven-power  (7X) 
glass  is  probably  the  best  magnification  the  average  per- 
son can  use  without  too  much  discomfort.  Six  and  eight 
power  are  also  good.  Anything  nine  or  above  is  not  rec- 
ommended without  additional  support  for  the  instrument. 

Field  of  view  (578'  at  1000  yards)  is  a  matter  of 
individual  choice.  This  figure  gives  you  the  width  of  the 
scene  at  a  given  distance.  In  this  case,  the  greater  the 
field  of  view,  the  better. 

Field  of  view  and  power  are  the  simplest  two  of  sev- 
eral more  complex  elements  of  binoculars.  While  many 
people  may  have  a  cursory  knowledge  of  field  of  view, 
few  have  any  knowledge  whatsoever  of  definition  and 
resolution.  This  is  where  the  quality  of  the  lenses  and 
prisms  becomes  apparent.  Differences  in  definition  and 
resolution  account  for  the  difference  between  cheap  and 
expensive  binoculars.  Careful  comparison  should  be 
your  guide  here.  Reading  a  distant  newspaper  with  a 
few  different  price-range  binoculars  of  the  same  power 
will  show  amazing  differences.  How  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  field  of  vision  are  the  words  still  clear?  Excessive 
edge  "fuzziness"  is  a  sign  of  poor  optics.  Do  the  colors 
of  objects  change?  They  shouldn't.  Good  optics  are 
carefully  designed  to  prevent  eyestrain  even  with  ex- 
tended use.  So  while  good  quality  optics  cost,  they  are 
worth  the  extra  price. 

Good  binoculars  will  be  properly  aligned  at  time  of 
purchase,  but  a  jolt  or  careless  handling  can  change  this. 
Look  through  the  binocular  for  thirty  seconds  or  so  and 
then  look  away  and  focus  your  eyes  on  some  near 
object.  Discomfort  in  refocusing  could  mean  a  slipped 
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prism.  Focus  the  glass  on  a  distant  straight  line,  then 
slowly  move  the  binoculars  away  from  your  eyes  while 
continuing  to  look  at  the  line.  Does  the  line  remain  con- 
tinuous from  one  lens  to  the  other,  or  is  there  a  small  jag 
in  it?  The  line  should  not  jag.  Eyes  cannot  compensate 
for  this  up  and  down  misalignment  so  fatigue  and  eye- 
strain could  result.  Try  several  binoculars  until  you  find 
a  good  pair,  then  buy  that  pair. 

The  amount  of  light  that  can  be  transmitted  by  any 
optical  device  is  dependent  on  ( 1 )  optical  quality,  (2) 
coating,  and  (3)  size  of  the  objective  lens. 

Modern  binoculars  have  some  type  of  hard  coating 
on  the  optical  surfaces.  This  coating  material  cuts  down 
on  the  reflected  light  and  allows  more  usable  light  to 
pass  through.  Binoculars  that  are  not  100%  coated  on 
optical  surfaces  should  not  be  considered.  Coating  is 
easy  to  see  since  the  coated  lenses  have  a  definite  blue 
or  gold  color.  However,  all  surfaces  that  should  be 
coated  cannot  be  seen. 

Hold  your  binoculars  about  a  foot  away  and  you'll 
notice  a  bright  spot  of  light  on  the  eye  lens.  This  spot  is 
the  "exit  pupil"  and  is  very  important  in  determining  the 
capability  of  the  instrument  to  transmit  light.  The  size 
of  the  spot  is  directly  related  to  the  magnification  and 
the  diameter  of  the  front  lens.  Without  measuring,  the 
exit  pupil  can  be  determined  by  dividing  the  power  of 
the  binocular  by  the  diameter  of  the  objective  lens.  For 
example,  using  the  example  of  a  binocular  rated  7  X  35, 
divide  35  by  7  to  get  the  size  of  the  exit  pupil  —  5.  An 
exit  pupil  of  5mm  is  a  good  basic  instrument.  Less  than 
three  is  useful  only  in  the  brightest  situations,  and  since 
the  eye  can  only  open  to  about  7mm,  larger  than  7mm 
is  not  useful. 


Finally,  before  you  make  your  selection,  think  about 
the  purpose  for  the  binoculars.  How  much  are  you  will- 
ing to  spend?  Is  size  or  weight  important?  Binoculars 
are  a  lifetime  investment,  and  careful  selection  will 
bring  hours  of  pleasure.  Just  remember,  quality  costs. 
Well-known  brands  like  Zeiss,  Bausch  and  Lomb,  Leitz, 
Canon,  Bushnell  and  Nikon  will  guarantee  quality  and 
can  save  untold  time  and  effort  in  the  long  run.  Binocu- 
lar prices  run  from  $20  to  $350  plus. 

Sunglasses 

The  human  eye  has  the  ability  to  adjust  for  any  light 
situation  up  to  a  point.  Of  course,  the  pupil  won't  open 
enough  to  allow  us  to  see  in  the  dark  nor  will  it  contract 
enough  in  very  bright  conditions  to  prevent  fatigue,  eye- 
strain and  discomfort.  Our  eyes  account  for  25%  of  our 
physical  energy,  and  eyestrain  and  fatigue  materially 


(A  bove)  First  quality 
binoculars  like  these 
Zeiss  mini  binoculars 
command  top  prices  and 
deliver  top  performance 
and  service.  In  optical 
gear  "you  get  what  you 
pay  for." 

(Left)  A  $200  binocular 
and  a  $30  one  look  alike. 
Construction  and  optics 
make  the  difference. 
Careful  examination  will 
prove  which  is  the  real 
bargain. 


Zeiss  Binoculars — 

Chucks  Firearms 
Scopes — Oshman's  Northlake 

Mall 
Shooting  Glasses — The  Sun 

Glass  Hut,  Northlake  Mall 
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increase  this  percentage.  Tinted  glasses  reduce  strain. 

Sunglasses  can  be  found  in  almost  any  store  in  a 
myriad  of  shapes,  colors,  sizes  and  prices.  In  this  case, 
as  with  binoculars,  there  is  little  economy  in  low  prices. 
However,  good,  serviceable  glasses  do  not  necessarily 
cost  more  than  $8-10.  Bad  sunglasses  are  worse  than 
none  at  all — so  be  sure  to  investigate  several  pair  to  get 
the  best  in  your  price  range. 

Some  of  the  things  to  look  for  are:  lens  material,  lens 
color,  frames  and  other  special  features. 

Lenses  are  available  in  two  materials,  plastic  and 
glass,  in  any  color,  and  various  degrees  of  density. 

Plastic  and  glass  are  both  excellent  but  have  good 
and  bad  features.  Glass  is  heavier  than  plastic  but  does 
not  scratch  easily.  The  only  important  choice  is  that  the 
lenses  are  distortion  free — no  flaw  or  distorted  image  is 
acceptable. 

Lens  color  is  important.  Gray  lenses  do  not  distort 
color  so  are  best,  but  green  and  brown  are  acceptable. 
Avoid  pink,  blue  and  gradient  lenses  (those  that  are 
dark  at  the  top  and  get  lighter  toward  the  bottom).  The 
new  variable  lenses  that  are  dark  in  the  sun  and  lighter 
in  the  shade  do  not  react  fast  enough  to  be  useful. 
Polarized  lenses  are  good. 

Frame  material  is  a  matter  of  choice,  but  good  quality 
will  last  much  longer,  will  not  break  at  a  critical  time 
and  make  the  extra  expense  more  economical  in  the 
long  run. 

Shooting  glasses  in  a  yellow  tint  are  good  to  add  con- 
trast to  the  scene,  but  a  word  of  caution:  these  are  not 


night  vision  glasses  and  should  not  be  worn  at  night, 
especially  when  driving.  Yellow  lenses,  or  any  other 
tinted  lenses  exclude  light. 

To  choose  a  lens  that  is  dark  enough  put  on  the 
glasses  and  look  into  a  mirror.  If  your  eyes  can  easily 
be  seen,  the  lenses  are  not  dark  enough.  Lenses  should 
exclude  about  80%  of  the  light  to  be  effective. 

If  glass  lenses  are  selected,  be  sure  they  are  heat 
treated  to  be  shatter  resistant.  This  is  extremely  impor- 
tant for  shooting  glasses. 

Expect  to  pay  $7-8  for  plastic  lenses,  and  up  to  $25 
for  good  quality  glasses  with  gold-filled  wire  frames. 

Telescopic  Sights 

The  last  in  the  "essential"  triad  of  optical  equipment 
for  the  hunter  is  a  telescopic  sight — or  riflescope.  (This 
term  is  actually  a  misnomer  since  "riflescopes"  are  com- 
monly seen  on  hand  guns  and  shotguns.) 

The  necessity  of  a  scope  is  debatable.  Many  hunters 
scorn  them  until  the  passing  years  make  aid  in  seeing 
the  target  very  desirable.  In  other  parts  of  the  country 
where  100  and  200  yard  shots  are  ordinary,  a  scope  is 
essential.  But  here  in  Georgia,  the  average  deer  is  killed 
from  about  20  yards,  so  scopes  are  not  as  essential  as 
they  are  handy. 

Consider  these  things:  1.  With  a  scope  you'll  see 
better  under  all  conditions.  As  with  binoculars,  scopes 
make  the  target  seem  closer,  therefore  easier  to  see. 
2.  The  human  eye  cannot  focus  on  the  rear,  front  iron 
sight  and  on  the  target  at  the  same  time.  With  a  rifle 
scope  the  sight  is  projected  upon  the  target.    3.  Scopes 
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make  hunting  safer.  The  target  can  be  clearly  and  more 
completely  seen.  The  lower  portion  of  the  target  is  not 
obscured  by  the  iron  sight.  4.  More  accurate  shots  are 
possible  since  the  target  is  made  larger  by  the  scope. 

Selecting  a  riflescope  involves  the  same  principles  as 
does  selecting  other  optical  equipment.  Optical  quality 
is  of  utmost  importance  but  can  be  negated  by  poor  con- 
struction. As  in  binoculars,  a  good,  serviceable  scope 
can  be  had  for  $50  or  less,  but  real  economy  does  not 
come  cheap.  As  in  all  things,  extra  features  cost  more, 
and  it  is  up  to  the  individual  to  decide  if  they  are  worth 
the  added  expense. 

Scopes  come  in  magnifications  from  1.5  power  to  12 
power.  Since  the  field  of  view  gets  smaller  as  power  in- 
creases, the  selection  of  a  scope  should  be  based  on  the 
shooting  conditions  most  often  encountered  by  the 
hunter.  The  "ideal"  for  Georgia  brush  shooting,  a  2.5X 
or  2.75X  scope,  makes  it  possible  to  find  the  game 
quickly  and  hold  on  a  moving  target. 

For  general  purpose,  medium  range  hunting,  4X  is  a 
good  choice  for  the  hunter  who  expects  to  have  time  to 
aim  very  carefully. 

Scopes  of  six  power  and  above  are  for  long  range 
shooting  where  the  target  is  stationary. 

Hunters  who  would  hunt  in  various  types  of  terrain 
prefer  a  variable  power  scope.  These  are  available  in 
1.5X-4.5X,  3X-9X,  2.5X-7X;  4.5X-12X,  etc.  They 
give  the  hunter  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  select  the 
power  suited  to  field  conditions  at  the  time. 

The  relative  brightness  of  riflescopes  as  in  binoculars 
is  determined  by  the  exit  pupil  which  is  determined  by 
the  diameter  of  the  objective  lens.  In  most  scopes  this 
exit  pupil  is  large  enough  for  good  vision  and  often  is 
larger  than  the  7mm  that  is  the  maximum  usable  by 


the  eye.  Therefore  it  is  possible  that  the  large  "bell" 
often  seen  on  scopes  adds  nothing  but  looks. 

Naturally  all  optical  surfaces  of  a  quality  scope  will 
be  coated. 

An  important  feature  to  consider  is  "eye  relief."  This 
is  the  distance  from  the  eyepiece  at  which  the  entire 
sight  picture  is  seen.  Simply  stated,  eye  relief  prevents 
the  scope  from  being  rapidly  poked  in  the  eye  when  the 
weapon  recoils.  Three  inches  of  eye  relief  is  minimum 
for  safety  in  high-powered  rifles. 

The  cross  hairs  so  often  associated  with  a  telescopic 
sight  are  on  a  reticle  (or  reticule)  inside  the  scope  just 
in  front  of  the  eyepiece.  These  reticles  are  a  matter  of 
choice  and  can  be  changed  on  good  scopes.  The  well- 
known  cross  hair  reticle  is,  no  doubt,  very  popular  but  is 
not  satisfactory  in  low  light  conditions  and  in  deep 
woods.  Here  a  heavier  post  or  combination  reticle  is 
best. 

A  good  quality  scope  is  a  much  maligned  instrument. 
It  is  asked  to  perform  with  absolute  precision  after  being 
subjected  to  the  repeated  shock  of  high  power  rifle 
recoil,  being  dragged  through  field  and  forest  in  all 
weather  conditions.  Since  an  entire  hunting  trip  is,  more 
often  than  not,  reduced  to  one  shot,  it  makes  good  sense 
to  get  the  best  scope  affordable,  the  best  scope  for  your 
purposes.  Be  sure  that  it  is  well  mounted,  sighted  in 
properly  and  that  you  can  use  it  well. 

Of  necessity,  all  types  and  variations  of  optical  equip- 
ment have  not  been  included  here.  Good  advice  on 
these  items  should  be  sought  from  shooters,  opticians, 
bird  watchers,  or  anyone  who  uses  optics  regularly. 
Each  item  is'a  matter  of  individual  choice  and  seldom 
suits  another  perfectly.  So  choose  well  and  enjoy 
another  dimension  of  hunting.  ^ 


Only  with 
proper 
sighting  in 
can  a  hunter 
get  the  full 
benefit  and 
satisfaction 
from  a  good 
quality  scope. 
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By  Bill  Morehead 
Photography  by  the  Author 


Georgia's  coast  in  the  wintertime  is  a  sportsman's 
haven.  The  rivers  and  sounds  hold  hosts  of  saltwater 
fish,  the  marshes  come  alive  at  dawn  and  dusk  with 
waterfowl  and  the  freshwater  ponds  and  lakes  are  usu- 
ally warm  enough  to  afford  good  fishing  for  bass  and 
bream. 

But  most  people  know  these  things.  Hunters  and 
fishermen  who  know  the  coast  and  who  can  get  away 
from  business  and  other  distractions  are  not  found  in 
coastal  coffee  shops — they  are  found  in  duck  blinds,  in 
saltwater  dinghies  or  in  bass  boats. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  known  game  and  fish  re- 
sources are  getting  increasingly  heavy  use,  as  inland 
sportsmen  mingle  with  coastal  outdoorsmen  during  the 
wonderland  that  is  the  Georgia  coast's  winter. 

But  there  is  another  reason  to  visit  the  coast  during 
winter.  There  is  a  little-used  resource  more  or  less  going 
begging.  It  is  the  hunting,  through  the  flooded  marsh 
meadows,  for  the  wispy  windsock  known  as  Wilson's 
Snipe. 

Wilson's  Snipe  is  also  known  as  Common-,  English-, 
American-,  Meadow-,  Marsh-,  Bog-,  Gutter-,  and  Jack- 
snipe;  also  known  as  the  Shadbird,  Alewifebird  and  the 
Shad  Spirit. 

Shad  Spirit — now  that's  a  name  I  like.  I  don't  know 
why  the  bird  has  been  related  in  language  to  the  Shad, 
but  any  hunter  sure  knows  why  it  has  been  related  to  a 
Spirit. 

Compared  to  snipe,  shooting  at  passing  doves  is  easy. 
Imagine  your  batting  average  the  first  day  of  dove  sea- 
son, when  you  are  rusty  with  your  gun,  your  reaction 
lime  is  even  slower  than  it  should  be  and  all  the  doves 
are  giving  you  impossible  darting  shots.   If  you  can 


imagine  what  your  shooting  percentage  would  be  on  a 
day  like  that — divide  by  two  and  you'll  get  some  idea  of 
what  your  shooting  percentage  will  be  on  fleeting  snipe, 
even  when  it's  late  in  the  season  and  you  and  your  gun 
are  married  to  each  other  and  your  reaction  time  is  what 
it  should  be. 

Unbelievable?  It's  hard  for  me,  too,  to  believe  that 
any  bird  is  tougher  to  hit  consistently  than  a  torrential 
dove  with  a  tail  wind.  Every  time  I  come  out  of  the 
snipe  bogs  I  feel  that  it  was  the  mud's  fault,  the  wind's 
fault,  the  sun's  fault — and  that  the  ridiculously  large 
number  of  shells  I  had  to  shoot  for  the  pitifully  few 
snipe  I  bagged  was  a  freak,  a  curio,  an  anomaly. 

For  the  snipe  doesn't  seem  to  be  hard  to  hit.  As  you 
enter  a  snipe  field,  (presuming  the  snipe  are  still  there 
and  haven't  flown  to  the  Bahamas  the  night  before) 
you  see  snipe  everywhere — flying  off,  landing,  winging 
their  way  to  the  nearest  other  field. 

And  you  flush  plenty  of  snipe — when  the  snipe  are 
there.  Like  any  migratory  bird,  they  adhere  to  the  here- 
today-gone-tomorrow  philosophy.  Oh,  you  flush  plenty 
of  snipe.  And  each  flush  seems  like  a  simple  shot.  So 
it  certainly  is  not,  it  simply  can't  be,  your  fault  that  you 
miss! 

Such  an  attitude  is  reinforced  when  an  occasional 
snipe  flushes  too  close  to  you,  and  you  point  and  shoot 
before  the  bird  gets  a  stranglehold  on  the  air.  During 
such  shots,  snipe  seem  much  easier  to  hit  than  a  bob- 
white  quail  and  certainly  worlds  easier  to  hit  than  a 
passing  dove.  And  you  think  so  until  the  next  five  snipe 
flush  similarly,  and  you  miss  every  one.  And  then  you 
spot  a  snipe  a  thousand  feet  in  the  air,  diving  on  you 
like  a  kamikaze,  and  you  fire  a  couple  of  shots  and  the 
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dumb  bird  lands  30  feet  away  from  you — unhurt.  You 
walk  over,  it  flushes,  you  miss  again.  And  again. 

Novice  snipe  hunters  (are  there  any  other  kind?) 
tend  to  shoot  too  much.  Include  me  in.  They  see  a  snipe 
flushing,  hear  the  scaip,  scaip  of  the  bird  and  shoot.  The 
bird  is  too  far  away.  It  always  is  by  the  time  you  hear  its 
scaip,  scaip.  Actually  the  sound  is  not  anything  like 
scaip,  scaip.  The  old  Shad  Spirit  doesn't  speak  English; 
he  speaks  snipe,  but  it  is  true  that  when  you  hear  one 
talking  snipe  he  is,  as  they  say,  "way  out,  man." 

So  you  get  a  trap  bore  shotgun,  and  you  tell  yourself 
that  this  time  you're  going  to  nail  'em.  And  as  you  wade 
through  the  meadows,  the  snipe  choose  this  day  to  flush 
too  close.  The  birds  you  do  hit  are  mere  feather  puffs, 
and  you  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  punching  little  tiny 
pencil  holes  in  the  sky.  Fruitlessly. 

So  you  go  back  to  your  woodcock  gun.  This  time, 
every  snipe  gets  up  at  least  40  yards  away.  You  could  do 
better  hurling  curses  at  them  as  they  flush.  In  fact,  you 
do  that,  and  bag  as  many  birds. 

Gallinago  delicata  is  well  named.  New  England 
hunters  prize  the  Wilson's  Snipe  above  all  others — even 
the  woodcock — as  table  fare.  It  is  worth  going  after 
because,  incredibly,  there  are  days  when  you  get  your 
limit  of  snipe  instead  of  humility. 

Where  To  Go 

Last  January,  I  contacted  Gene  Love,  senior  biologist 
at  DNR's  Butler  Island  Wildlife  Management  Area,  and 
he  agreed  to  take  me  out  for  a  little  snipe  hunting.  On  a 


cold  Saturday  morning,  I  met  Gene  at  the  check-in  sta- 
tion on  the  WMA.  We  sat  around  listening  to  duck 
hunters  explain  why  they  had  and  had  not  shot  ducks 
when  Gene  mentioned  that  a  snipe  hunting  party  had 
gone  to  the  meadows.  We  followed. 

1  took  along  my  300mm  lens  and  a  gunstock  mount 
for  my  camera.  I  knew  enough  about  snipe  to  know  they 
are  as  hard  to  shoot  with  film  as  with  shotshells.  Enter- 
ing the  first  meadow,  Gene  and  I  spotted  the  hunters,  a 
husband  and  wife  team.  Walking  over  to  them,  we 
flushed  50  or  so  snipe. 

Gene  introduced  me  to  the  hunters,  Ed  and  Margaret 
Williams,  recently  moved  to  St.  Simons  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  Margaret  was 
an  erstwhile  companion  for  Ed  on  his  shooting  sojourns. 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  shoots  a  darn  sight  better  than 
I  do,"  Ed  mentioned. 

Ed  and  Margaret  moved  into  the  meadows  while  I 
positioned  myself  behind  and  between  them.  After  a 
walk  of  about  50  yards,  snipe  began  their  erratic  escape 
from  the  meadows.  Shot  after  shot  sounded  and,  in- 
credibly, a  few  snipe  were  bagged.  "Margaret  is  a  good 
shot,"  I  thought  to  myself. 

I  walked  over  to  Gene  and  asked  him  about  the  man- 
agement of  the  snipe  meadows.  "You  know,  snipe  are 
funny.  They  prefer  their  feeding  grounds  to  be  just  so. 
Sometimes  we'll  flood  the  fields  an  inch  or  so  too  much, 
and  the  snipe  will  leave  and  stay  away  until  the  water 
goes  back  down  to  their  liking.  Not  only  are  they  hard 
to  shoot,  but  they  are  finicky. 
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"We  allow  snipe  hunting  during  the  managed  hunts 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  The  best  hunting  seems 
to  come  in  January  and  February,  and  that  suits  most 
people  fine,  for  duck  season  is  usually  over  by  mid- 
January.  We  get  most  of  our  hunters  after  duck  season, 
although  there  are  times  when  we  have  plenty  of  snipe 
in  December." 


By  this  time,  both  Ed  and  Margaret  were  halfway 
through — and  waist  high  in — one  of  the  flooding 
ditches.  Ed  had  told  me  he  was  74  years  old,  and  I  won- 
dered if  I  would  still  be  able  to  walk  when  I  was  74, 
much  less  ramble  through  a  snipe  meadow. 

The  snipe  were  in  the  meadows  by  the  hundreds  that 
day.  The  Williamses  got  many  good  shots,  and  they  shot 
well.  I  was  surprised  when,  at  the  end  of  their  walk 
and  when  they  were  ready  to  leave,  they  only  had  nine 
birds  between  them.  Sixteen  would  have  been  the  limit 
for  the  two. 

"You  know,  I  have  hunted,  and  hunted  snipe,  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  These  Georgia  birds  are  iden- 
tical in  every  way  to  my  other  snipe  hunts.  They  don't 
seem  to  mind  you  shooting  at  them,  but  they  sure  do 
seem  to  have  a  strong  prejudice  against  getting  in  your 
game  bag." 

Later  that  morning,  I  talked  to  Gene  Love  about  the 
presence  of  snipe  elsewhere  on  the  coast.  "Snipe  are  in 
the  Georgia  coastal  area  in  good  numbers.  Some  natural 
fields  seem  to  hold  plenty  of  them,  at  least  at  times.  Our 
managed  fields  certainly  do  hold  birds.  If  you  look  care- 
fully you  can,  at  least  at  times,  see  snipe  in  many  pas- 
tures and  fields  well  inland  from  the  coast. 

"We  do,  however,  need  much  more  management  in- 
formation on  the  snipe.  We  are  trying  to  trap  and  band 
some  birds  in  order  to  secure  this  information.  At 
present,  snipe  seem  about  as  hard  to  trap  as  they  are  to 
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shoot.  We  are  just  beginning  this  project  here  at  Butler 
Island,  so  I  don't  know  a  lot  more  to  tell  you  just  now." 

Gene  continued  with  some  advice.  "For  the  first-time 
snipe  hunter,  I  would  suggest  he  come  to  one  of  our 
Wednesday  or  Saturday  hunts  in  middle  or  late  January. 
I  would  also  strongly  suggest  he  dress  warmly,  and  if  he 
or  she  doesn't  bring  along  a  pair  of  hipboots  or  waders, 
to  forget  about  the  whole  thing. 

"Snipe  hunting  is  hard  work.  Don't  let  the  Williamses 
fool  you — Ed  may  be  74,  but  he  is  agile  and  in  good 
shape.  Mrs.  Williams — well,  you  saw  for  yourself  what 
a  hunter  and  a  walker  she  is." 

A  day  or  so  later,  I  saw  the  wisdom  of  Gene's  advice 
on  dressing  warmly.  Again  we  were  out  on  the  snipe 
meadows,  but  this  time,  instead  of  the  balmy  40  degrees, 
now  it  was  a  bitter  17  degrees.  The  sky  was  a  bitter 
bright  blue,  all  color  and  no  feeling.  Soon  there  would 
be  little  or  no  feeling  in  my  hands,  either. 

The  fields  had  been  flooded  a  bit  since  the  first  time, 
and  we  had  the  unusual  experience  of  breaking  through 
two  layers  of  ice  in  the  flooding  ditches.  This  time,  two 
young  guys,  Thomas  Winslow  of  Brunswick  and  George 
Worn  mack  of  St.  Simons,  and  Winslow's  Laborador 
puppy  were  the  hunters. 

This  time  the  snipe  were  gone.  Instead  of  50  flushing 
at  one  time,  we  got  one,  maybe  two  birds  at  most.  The 


ground,  needless  to  say,  was  frozen.  The  snipe  had 
moved — perhaps  somewhere  inland,  where  the  ground 
would  be  more  to  their  liking. 

Gene  had  told  me  that  Winslow  and  Wommack  were 
consummate  duck  hunters.  "They  bring  in  ducks  when 
nobody  else  does,"  he  had  said  earlier.  Now,  I  found 
out  they  were  good  snipe  hunters,  as  well.  Winslow 
brought  down  three  birds  with  five  shots.  Not  only  that 
but,  as  they  crept  up  on  a  small  pond,  hoping  to  flush  a 
stray  duck,  an  unlucky  ringbill  tried  to  make  his  escape. 
Now,  they  would  have  snipe  and  duck  for  dinner. 

Making  our  way  back  to  the  car,  I  noticed  the  water 
on  my  waders  had  frozen  into  sheets,  making  my  waders 
look  glassy.  I  noticed  my  camera  had  frozen  up,  too. 
The  shutter  snap  was  sluggish  and  I  hoped  that  I  hadn't 
lost  most  of  my  pictures  (I  had). 

Back  at  the  check-in  station,  Thomas  Winslow  said, 
"Bill,  there  are  plenty  of  snipe  here,  at  least  sometimes 
(every  snipe  hunter  I  talked  to  used  that  phrase,  'at 
least  sometimes'),  and  it  sure  is  fun."  I  looked  at 
Winslow,  his  nose  red,  his  ears  colorless,  his  waders 
iced,  his  hands  numbed.  I  looked  at  Wommack — same 
scene — and  I  looked  at  the  Lab,  icicles  hanging  down 
from  his  belly.  Then  I  looked  at  me,  a  6  foot  3,  235 
pound  ice  cube.  Then,  I  looked  at  the  16  snipe  they 
brought  in.  "Yeah,  this  sure  is  great  fun!"  ^ 
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By  Patricia  Lee  Carter 

Interpretive  Planner 

DNR  Parks  and  Historic  Sites  Division 


Recreating  a 

North  Georgia 
Christmas 


The  traveler  from  Virginia  was  cold  and  tired  as  he 
rode  on  the  long,  lonely  journey  to  Milledgeville  in  the 
dead  of  a  winter  night.  Besides  the  discomfort  of  an 
aching  body  and  empty  stomach,  he  was  miserable. 
Thanks  to  one  broken  wagon  wheel  and  several  unfore- 
seen detours,  he  would  not  be  able  to  arrive  at  his  desti- 
nation in  time  for  his  aunt's  festive  Christmas  party. 
When  the  driver  yelled  that  they  were  stopping  at  the 
Tugaloo  Crossroads,  the  traveler  awoke  from  his  dream 
of  Christmas  with  family  and  trudged  sullenly  up  the 
stairs  to  the  inn,  bracing  himself  for  another  brief  stop 
at  one  more  dirty  inn  with  stale  bread  and  sour  milk. 

But  when  he  opened  the  inn  door,  his  misery  turned 
to  pleasant  surprise.  Warm  smiles  and  warmer  fires 
greeted  him.  One  smiling  face  handed  him  a  tankard  of 
ale  while  another  led  him  through  a  group  of  dancers  to 
a  dining  room  table  stacked  with  roast  turkey,  pound 
cakes  and  fruits.  Faintly  aware  of  the  fresh  smell  of 
pine,  he  forgot,  for  a  moment  at  least,  the  planned  trip 
to  Milledgeville.  The  traveler  had  stepped  into  the  midst 
of  a  Christmas  celebration  at  Traveler's  Rest.  The  year 
could  have  been  the  1850s  or  1 860s,  or  it  could  be  1977. 

Traveler's  Rest  Historic  Site  is  one  of  the  oldest  state- 
owned  historic  sites  in  Georgia.  A  century  before  it  was 
acquired  in  1955  by  the  Georgia  Historical  Commis- 
sion, it  was  a  north  Georgia  home  and  popular  stage- 
coach inn  located  near  a  once-bustling  wagon  road  on 
a  bluff  overlooking  the  busy  Tugaloo  River  (now  Lake 
Hartwell).  At  one  time  or  another,  frontiersmen,  for- 
eigners, wagoners,  Indians,  slaves  and  a  governor  of 
Georgia  passed  this  site,  brought  by  stagecoach,  steam- 
boat or  railroad. 


Located  in  Cherokee  Indian  territory,  the  land  was 
first  given  to  Jesse  Walton  in  return  for  his  service  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  After  Walton  was  killed  by 
Indians  near  the  site,  the  land  was  passed  to  his  heirs, 
then  to  Joseph  Martin  and,  in  1818,  to  James  Wyly. 
Both  Wyly  and  Martin  were  veteran  frontiersmen  with 
an  eye  for  good  farm  land  along  potential  travel  routes. 

In  1 835  the  land  was  purchased  by  the  man  who,  in  a 
few  short  years,  would  be  the  richest  man  in  the 
Tugaloo  Valley.  Devereaux  Jarrett  was  an  early  planta- 
tion owner  and  entrepreneur  who  influenced  many 
activities  around  Tugaloo  Crossroads.  By  1850,  Jarrett 
had  amassed  14,400  acres  of  land  and  68  slaves,  and  his 
plantation,  equiped  with  a  grist  mill,  saw  mill,  cotton 
gin,  black-smithy  and  tanyard,  provided  needed  services 
for  the  people  of  northeast  Georgia.  Jarrett  the  entre- 
preneur also  owned  and  operated  a  toll  bridge,  store, 
tavern  and  post  office  and  was  a  valued  financier.  Other 
business  interests  included  gold  mining  and  real  estate. 
His  fine  house,  the  only  house  on  the  stagecoach  road 
with  glass  windows,  was  the  only  inn  on  the  long  road 
through  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  where  jostled, 
weary  travelers  could  get  "...  an  excellent  breakfast  of 
coffee,  ham,  chicken,  good  bread,  butter,  honey,  and 
plenty  of  good  new  milk  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar."  Its 
reputation  for  comfort  and  hospitality  spread,  and  it 
soon  came  to  be  known  as  Traveler's  Rest. 

Like  other  historic  sites  operated  by  DNR's  Parks 
and  Historic  Sites  Division,  Traveler's  Rest  represents  a 
unique  time,  region  and  lifestyle  in  Georgia's  past  and 
has  been  preserved  as  a  reminder  of  that  period.  The 
curator  and  the  interpretive  staff  at  Traveler's  Rest  tell 
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visitors  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  Jarretts  and  Others 
associated  with  the  historic  site.  Research  and  interpre- 
tive efforts  at  Traveler's  Rest  have  gleaned  fascinating 
details  from  yellowed  ledgers  and  letters. 

Christmastime  at  Traveler's  Rest,  its  customs  and  its 
meaning,  is  particularly  intriguing.  As  the  leaves  begin 
to  change  and  the  air  turns  colder,  visitors  ask  how  the 
Jarretts  and  visitors  had  celebrated  Christmas  at  Trav- 
eler's Rest.  Luckily,  the  ledgers  and  letters  found  there 
offered  some  valuable  clues  to  answering  this  important 
question. 

The  musty  ledger  books  from  the  Walton's  Ford 
store,  owned  by  Devereaux  Jarrett  and  his  son  Charles 
Kennedy  Jarrett,  revealed  that  an  1 850s  December  was 
a  special  occasion.  Spices,  sugar,  candy  and  whiskey 
sales  increased  during  this  month.  Purchases  of  addi- 
tional plates,  cups  and  pots  hinted  that  people  might 
have  been  getting  ready  for  extra  company.  Several 
entries  for  purchases  of  calico,  linch  cloth  and  nankeen, 
along  with  several  yards  of  velvet,  lace  and  beads,  indi- 
cated that  folks  may  have  been  busy  making  special 
gifts.  But  the  ledgers  also  revealed  that  some  Georgians 
could  afford  "store-bought"  gifts — fine  combs  and  black 
silk  handkerchiefs.  One  December  1837  bill  showed 
that  Devereaux  Jarrett  himself  made  two  somewhat 
unusual  purchases  before  Christmas:  one  bottle  of 
cologne  and  two  snuff  boxes. 

A  letter  dated  December  17,  1886  from  Mrs.  Grace 
Lucas  to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  Kennedy  Jarrett, 
hinted  at  her  plans  for  a  festive  Christmas  at  Traveler's 
Rest.  This  loving  grandmother  spent  hours  preparing 
for  her  grandchildren's  Christmas  and  sent  some  doll 
things  and  ribbons  by  wagon  to  Traveler's  Rest  long 
before  mid-December.  In  one  letter,  Mrs.  Lucas  offered 
to  send  her  daughter  more  sage  for  their  sausages  know- 
ing that  December  was  hog-killing  time  along  the  Tuga- 
loo.  She  also  recommended  stitching  a  sack  cloak 
trimmed  in  velvet  for  ten-year-old  Sally  Grace  and  add- 
ing some  flowers  or  plumes  to  an  old  hat  and  some 
bugles  or  beads  for  trim  to  an  old  dress.  Mrs.  Lucas 
wrote  that  she  had  also  borrowed  two  dollars  "which  I 
intend  to  get  some  things  with  for  the  children  for 
Christmas." 

So  Christmas  was  indeed  a  special  occasion  at  this 
north  Georgia  home  and  stagecoach  inn.  Last  year, 
plans  were  made  for  a  re-creation  of  a  traditional  Trav- 
eler's Rest  Christmas.  The  curator,  exhibit  attendant 
and  members  of  DNR's  Recreation  and  Interpretive 
Programming  Section  searched  for  nineteenth  century 
items  in  twentieth  century  stores  and,  so,  ran  into  a 
variety  of  problems.  We  selected  decorations  from  the 
landscape,  traditional  pine  cones  and  holly  and  cedar, 
and  from  the  products  which  research  had  shown  grew 
on  Jarrett's  plantation,  but  some  of  the  most  common 
ingredients  for  a  hearty  nineteenth  century  celebration, 
such  as  "bounce"  and  "syllabub,"  drinks  which  kept 
celebrants  warm  all  winter,  would  have  to  be  left  out. 
Nevertheless,  the  best  ingredients  remained:  the  re- 
markable   structure    itself;   the    51 -foot-tall    American 


holly  tree  just  outside;  and  energetic  local  people  who 
were  willing  to  help  put  on  a  special  program  in  the 
spirit  of  North  Georgia  of  the  1850s.  Last  year's  pro- 
gram on  December  19th  received  an  unexpected,  yet 
very  welcome  surprise — the  first  warm,  sunny  day  in 
the  middle  of  a  long,  bitter  winter. 

Last  year,  bright  bouquets  of  holly  and  pine  tied  up 
in  red  ribbons  on  the  four  front  doors  welcomed  visitors 
to  the  aged  stagecoach  inn.  Music  in  the  parlor  drew 
them  into  the  old  home  where  ladies  in  1850s  dress 
bustled  around  a  room  with  mantels  draped  in  magnolia 
leaves,  pine,  holly  and  fruit.  The  handsome  Christmas 
tree  from  a  nearby  forest  was  decorated  with  yarn  dolls, 
paper  stars  and  popcorn  strings  and  topped  by  a  corn- 
husk  angel.  The  smell  of  hot  apple  cider  and  ginger 
cakes  made  from  an  1850  recipe  beckoned  visitors  to 
the  dining  room  while  the  warm  glow  of  kerosene  lamps 
and  wood  fires  accompanied  them  on  their  tour.  Last 
December's  visitors  to  Traveler's  Rest  must  have  won- 
dered how  many  stagecoach  travelers  had  to  spend  their 
holidays  here  or  how  the  Jarrett  slaves  had  celebrated 
these  special  days  of  rest,  or  what  candies,  fruits  and 
toys  the  young  Jarrett  children  found  in  their  stockings 
on  a  frosty  Christmas  morning.  The  program  brought 
visitors  and  staff  closer  to  the  people  of  the  past  at 
Traveler's  Rest. 

Christmas  at  Traveler's  Rest  is  one  of  several  special 
programs  at  state-owned  historic  sites.  Open  year-round 
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Bill  Bryant 


Francis  Wilbanks,  curator 
of  Travelers  Rest. 


(except  Mondays,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas)  each 
site  is  a  treasured  reminder  of  a  portion  of  Georgia's 
past.  Programs  such  as  these  centered  around  Christmas 
reflect  the  distinct  personality  of  each  site — its  locality, 
its  time  period  and  its  historic  significance — because 
while  Christmas  is  a  cherished  and  venerated  tradition 
to  many,  its  observance  in  homes  of  Georgia — then  and 
now — is  never  the  same. 

A  schedule  of  special  events  and  further  information 
may  be  obtained  through  the  Office  of  Information  and 
Education.  Please  note  that  sites  will  be  closed  on 
Christmas  Day.  to 


Bill  Bryant 

•  •  • 

CHRISTMAS  PROGRAMS  AT  GEORGIA  STATE 

PARKS  AND  HISTORIC  SITES 

1977 

Traveler's  Rest ...  Off  U.S.  123,  6  miles  east  of  Toccoa 

December  18 
Nineteenth  century  North  Georgia  Christmas 
as  celebrated  at  the  stagecoach  inn-plantation 
house  of  an  early  planter  and  entrepreneur. 

Lapham-Patterson  House  . . .  626  Dawson  Street, 

Thomasville  December  18-January  6 

A  Victorian  Christmas  in  the  age  of  Tiny 
Tim,  Scrooge,  and  electric  lights. 

Vann  House  . . .  U.S.  76  and  Ga.  225  at  Spring  Place 

December  2 1  -January  2 
Observance  of  Christmas  by  the  Moravian 
missionaries  and  the  first  Christmas  tree  in 
North  Georgia. 

Jarrell  Plantation  . . .  Jones  County,  off  the  Juliette 

Road,  8  miles  east  of  Juliette  December  17-18 

Workshop  on  making  Christmas  decorations 
from  materials  found  on  a  middle  Georgia 
farm. 

Unicoi  State  Park  .  .  .  Helen  Month  of  December 

Christmas  decorations  for  people  and  for 
animals. 
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Ring- Necked  Duck 
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Art  by  Liz  Carmichael  Jones 
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By  Gib  Johnston 

Although  classed  with  the  subfamily  of  bay 
ducks  such  as  canvasbacks,  redheads  and  scaups, 
ring-necked  ducks  are  more  closely  associated 
with  wooded  ponds,  marshes,  open  swamp  areas 
and  other  sheltered  freshwater  habitats  than 
with  the  coastal  bays  and  river  mouths. 

In  appearance  they  are  so  similar  to  the  scaups 
that  there  is  always  some  doubt  in  identification. 
The  name  ring-necked  is  unfortunate  because  it 
describes  an  almost  invisible  chestnut-brown 
ring  around  the  black  neck.  These  birds  are  also 
called  "ring-billed  ducks"  or  "ringbills,"  names 
that  are  much  more  appropriate  since  the  black 
tip  of  the  bill  is  separated  from  the  blue-gray  bill 
by  a  much  more  apparent  white  ring.  The 
American  Ornithological  Union,  however,  has 
accepted  the  name  ring-necked  duck  as  its 
official  name. 

This  duck's  status  in  Georgia  is  best  described 
as  "a  fairly  common  transient  and  a  locally  com- 
mon winter  resident"  which  means  that  the 
ring-necked  duck  is  a  part-time  Georgia  bird. 
In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  wood  ducks  and 
some  semi-domesticated  birds,  any  duck  seen 
here  is  only  a  part-time  Georgian. 

Ring-necked  ducks  seem  almost  leisurely  in 
migration.  They  begin  arriving  in  small  wedge- 
shaped  flocks  sometime  in  October,  well  after 
some  species,  and  their  flights  continue  into 
December.  The  winter  is  spent  in  the  freshwater 
areas  of  the  state.  Sometime  in  February,  ring- 
necked  ducks  start  their  migration  back  to  their 
northern  breeding  grounds,  and  by  the  last  of 
March  or  early  April  they  have  all  gone. 

While  ring-necked  ducks  begin  to  pair  off  as 
early  as  October,  many  unpaired  birds  arrive  at 
the  breeding  grounds.  These  ducks  prefer  nest- 
ing sites  in  freshwater  marshes,  especially  those 
that  are  partially  surrounded  by  woody  vegeta- 
tion. The  female  explores  areas  of  vegetation  for 
a  suitable  nesting  site  while  the  male  waits  in  the 
open  water. 

Nest  building  and  egg  laying  occur  almost  in 
unison.  Often  the  nest  does  not  assume  the  usual 
cup  shape  until  about  half  of  the  eggs  are  laid. 
Ring-necked  ducks  do  not  appear  to  have  the 
territorial  necessity  of  many  other  birds,  and 
nests  can  be  found  as  close  together  as  eight  feet. 


This  lack  of  aggressiveness  allows  ring-necked 
ducks  to  nest  in  greater  densities  than  most  other 
American  ducks. 

The  average  clutch  consists  of  seven  to  nine 
olive-buff  mottled  eggs  which  are  incubated  for 
about  26  days.  The  male  takes  little  part  in  the 
incubation  but  frequently  joins  his  mate  in  her 
brief  periods  away  from  the  nest. 

After  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the  female  ring- 
necked  duck  will  brood  the  ducklings  in  the  nest 
for  about  24  hours  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for 
four  or  five  days  if  dry  land  in  the  nesting  area  is 
scarce. 

The  young  birds  begin  to  dive  for  food  when 
only  a  few  days  old  but  do  much  of  their  feeding 
on  the  surface  until  they  are  about  half  grown. 
The  hen  often  remains  with  the  brood  until  they 
begin  to  fly  (at  about  eight  weeks).  Approxi- 
mately 64  percent  of  the  brood  will  survive  to 
the  flight  stage. 

Two-thirds  of  the  ring-necked  duck's  diet  is 
composed  of  plant  material  with  insects,  snails 
and  crustaceans  composing  the  other  third. 
However,  these  percentages  vary  greatly  from 
area  to  area — in  some  areas  the  food  is  almost 
entirely  plant  stems,  leaves  and  seeds  of  various 
sorts. 

Because  of  its  similarity  to  scaups  in  appear- 
ance and  habitat,  the  ring-necked  duck  is  not 
readily  recognized  by  the  average  hunter  and 
was  long  thought  to  be  rare  in  Georgia.  Only 
recently  has  its  true  abundance  been  recognized. 
This  reasonably  common  duck  of  the  interior 
freshwater  ponds  and  marshes  is  a  fast,  erratic 
flier  that  can  be  decoyed  easily.  Ring-necked 
ducks  offer  good  sport  because  their  open  for- 
mation flights  are  not  as  vulnerable  as  close  for- 
mation flights  of  other  ducks.  §^ 
Ring-Necked  Duck  (Aythya  collaris).  Other 
common  names:  ring-billed  duck,  ringbill. 
Length:  16-18  inches:  Wing:  7.5-8  inches; 
Weight:  1 .2-2.0  pounds.  Identification:  Male — 
black  head,  chest  and  back;  sides  light  gray  with 
white  markings  in  front  of  wing;  bill  with  two 
white  rings;  in  flight,  the  only  duck  with  a  broad 
gray  wing  stripe.  Female — brown  with  darker- 
head  and  back;  gray  wing  stripe;  white  ring  on 
bill;  white  eye  ring;  white  belly.  Can  be  seen  in 
Georgia  on  wooded  lakes,  ponds  and  marshes 
(prefer  freshwater  areas)  from  mid-October  until 
early  April. 
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When 
Hunting. 

Thou 
Shalt. . . 


By  Steven  W.  Ruckel 
Regional  Education  Specialist 

Photos  by  Bill  Bryant 


Little  did  Moses  know  when  he  delivered  the  Ten 
Commandments  to  the  Israelites  that  thousands  of  years 
later  another  set  of  commandments  would  be  neces- 
sary— the  Ten  Commandments  of  Firearm  Safety.  Of 
course,  people  of  Moses'  day  didn't  have  to  worry  about 
firearms.  Perhaps  they  had  an  unwritten  code  which 
cautioned  them  to  "always  point  their  spears  in  a  safe 
direction"  or  maybe  to  "store  their  bows  and  arrows 
separately  and  out  of  reach  of  small  children." 

We  don't  know  what  kind  of  problems  the  Israelites 
had  with  weapon-related  accidents,  but  accident  records 
have  provided  us  an  insight  into  modern-day  hunting 
accidents  and  the  need  for  safety  precautions. 

By  the  late  1940s  many  state  conservation  agencies 
had  become  concerned  over  the  number  of  hunting 
accidents  that  annually  marred  their  hunting  seasons, 
and  several  of  them  set  out  to  reduce  the  accident  rate. 
With  the  help  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  and 
other  interested  organizations,  a  number  of  hunter 
safety  programs  were  developed  and  implemented  by 
various  states.  The  core  of  these  programs  included  a  set 
of  safety  rules  that  today  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Ten  Commandments  of  Firearm  Safety.  Since  1950  and 
the  beginning  of  hunter  safety  training,  the  firearm  acci- 
dent rate  has  dropped  35%. 
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When  compared  with  other  causes  of  accidental  fa- 
talities, firearm  deaths  rank  rather  low.  In  1975  there 
were  2,300  accidental  firearm  deaths  (approximately 
2%  of  the  total  accidental  deaths)  in  the  United  States. 
Of  those,  1,400  occurred  in  the  home,  while  900  in- 
volved a  hunting  situation. 

The  reduction  of  hunting  accidents  over  the  past  25 
years  undoubtedly  is  a  result  of  hunter  education.  The 
Georgia  Hunter  Education  Program  started  on  a  limited 
basis  in  1965,  then  expanded  quite  rapidly  in  1968  once 
additional  Federal  funds  from  the  Pittman-Robertson 
Act  became  available.  Today  Georgia's  program  is 
headed  by  Robert  S.  Baker  who  oversees  a  staff  of  six 
regional  education  coordinators  and  a  number  of  dedi- 
cated volunteer  hunter  education  instructors. 

In  Georgia,  records  of  hunting  accidents  from  the 
past  ten  years  show  that  over  40%  of  both  shooters 
and  victims  involved  in  hunting  accidents  were  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  19.  This  statistic  is  due  largely  to  a 
lack  of  knowledge  and  experience  or  intentional  disre- 
gard of  the  safety  commandments.  Consequently,  much 
of  Georgia's  hunter  education  is  aimed  at  this  age  group. 


Regardless  of  the  age  group,  however,  most  hunting 
accidents  could  be  prevented  if  only  the  three  primary 
safety  commandments  were  always  obeyed.  First,  keep 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun  pointed  in  a  safe  direction  at  all 
times.  If  you  are  a  hunter,  no  doubt  you  have  seen  this 
cardinal  rule  violated  again  and  again,  and  perhaps  you 
have  broken  it  yourself. 

I've  hunted  quail  with  those  who  amble  across  fields 
and  through  pineywoods  with  a  load  of  number  8  shot 
pointed  in  my  direction.  When  reminded  of  what  they 
are  doing,  they  usually  reply  "Oh,  it's  okay.  I've  got  the 
safety  on."  That  doesn't  comfort  me  though,  because  I 
know  that  a  safety  is  only  a  mechanical  device  and  that 
it  will  sometimes  fail  to  do  its  job.  Just  remember  that 
no  one  will  be  injured  if  you  always  maintain  muzzle 
control! 

Another  primary  commandment  is  always  treat  every 
gun  as  if  it  were  loaded,  even  if  you  are  sure  that  it  is 
not  loaded.  Every  year  one  of  the  underlying  causes  of 
many  firearm  accidents  is  the  feeble  excuse  "I  didn't 
know  it  was  loaded."  Really  that's  no  excuse  at  all, 
because  it  is  your  responsibility  to  assume  that  all  fire- 


Two  hunters  can  safely  cross  a  fence  or  barrier  by  ex- 
changing firearms.  (Left) 


Don't  do  this!  When  hunting  alone  unload  gun  and  lay 
it  on  the  ground  a  safe  distance  from  the  point  you 
cross  the  fence.  (Below) 
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Good  maintenance  is  a  big 

part  of  hunting/ firearms 

safety. 


Wise  shooters  always  check 

the  action,  and  wiser  ones 

check  the  barrel  for 

obstructions. 
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Make  sure  you  have  the  right  ammunition  for  the  gun. 


Ten  Commandments  of  Firearm  Safety 

1  •  Watch  that  muzzle!  Be  able  to  control  the  direction 
of  the  muzzle  even  if  you  should  stumble. 

2.  Treat  every  gun  with  the  respect  due  a  loaded  gun. 

3-  Unload  guns  when  not  in  use.  Take  down  or  have 
actions  open;  guns  should  be  carried  in  cases  to  the 
shooting  area. 

4.  Be  sure  the  barrel  and  action  are  clear  of  obstruc- 
tions and  that  you  have  only  ammunition  of  the 
proper  size  for  the  gun  you  are  carrying. 

5.  Be  sure  of  your  target  before  you  pull  the  trigger; 
know  identifying  features  of  the  game  you  hunt. 

6.  Never  point  a  gun  at  anything  you  do  not  want  to 
shoot;  avoid  all  horseplay  with  a  firearm. 

7-  Never  climb  a  fence  or  tree  or  jump  a  ditch  with  a 
loaded  gun;  never  pull  a  gun  toward  you  by  the 
muzzle. 

8.  Never  shoot  a  bullet  at  a  flat,  hard  surface  or 
water;  at  target  practice  be  sure  your  backstop  is 
adequate. 

9.  Store  guns  and  ammunition  separately  beyond  the 
reach  of  children  and  careless  adults. 

10.  Avoid  alcoholic  beverages  or  drugs  before  or  dur- 
ing shooting. 


arms  are  loaded.  So  never  point  them  at  anything  you 
don't  intend  to  shoot. 

Finally,  keep  the  firearm  unloaded  with  the  action 
(bolt)  open  until  ready  for  use.  A  truly  empty  gun  has 
never  caused  an  accident,  and  certainly  with  the  action 
open  it's  easy  to  double  check  to  see  if  it  is  unloaded. 
You're  asking  for  trouble  if  you  have  a  loaded  gun  at 
home,  in  camp,  in  a  vehicle  or  while  climbing  into  or 
out  of  a  tree  stand. 

Georgia's  hunter  education  program  is  in  the  process 
of  being  revised  and  upgraded.  When  completed,  it  will 
include  eight  hours  of  classroom  work  covering  the 
safety  rules,  hunter  ethics,  wildlife  management,  guns 
and  ammunition,  gun  handling,  shooting  fundamentals, 
archery/bowhunting  and  survival.  Following  a  written 
exam,  the  final  portion  of  the  class  will  involve  a  session 
on  a  firing  range  where  students  are  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  operate  and  safely 
handle  .22  rifles  and  20  gauge  shotguns. 

Successful  completion  of  the  course  entitles  anyone 
12  years  or  older  to  an  attractive  fluorescent  orange- 
colored  shoulder  emblem  as  well  as  a  completion  cer- 
tificate which  is  honored  in  any  state  or  Canadian 
province  that  might  require  hunter  safety  training  prior 
to  the  purchase  of  a  hunting  license. 

While  hunter  safety  training  in  Georgia  is  voluntary 
at  present,  there  are  those  who  would  like  to  see  it  be- 
come mandatory  for  hunters  under  a  certain  age.  At 
least  23  other  states  already  have  mandatory  hunter 
safety  programs. 

Hunter  safety  courses  are  held  throughout  the  year 
by  DNR.  Often  they  are  organized  by  sportsmen's  clubs, 
civic  organizations,  scouts,  4-H  clubs,  FFA,  recreation 
centers  and  other  interested  groups  as  community  ser- 
vice projects.  Any  person  interested  in  enrolling  in  a 
class  or  perhaps  in  becoming  a  volunteer  hunter  educa- 
tion instructor  should  contact: 

Robert  S.  Baker,  Chief 

Education  Section 

DNR  Office  of  Information  and  Education 

714  Trinity-Washington  Building 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30334 

(404)  656-3534 
I  doubt  that  Moses  was  naive  enough  to  believe  that 
all  those  "Thou  Shalts"  would  be  obeyed  all  the  time, 
even  though  most  of  the  people  had  to  be  aware  of 
them.  Likewise,  simply  knowing  the  Ten  Command- 
ments of  Firearm  Safety  will  not  prevent  an  accident. 
But  we  in  the  hunter  safety  business  know  that  practicing 
them  will!  fe* 
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The  Georgia  Big  Deer  Contest  is  jointly  spon- 
sored by  Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  the  Geor- 
gia Wildlife  Federation.  Judging  takes  place 
after  June  1  each  year  to  evaluate  the  deer 
trophies  taken  in  Georgia  during  the  previous 
hunting  season.  Winners  are  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  antler  size  in  two  categories,  Typical  Rack 
and  Nontypical  Rack. 

All  racks  are  measured  by  wildlife  biologists 
of  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  using  the  Boone 
and  Crockett  system  of  measurement.  Any 
hunter  who  kills  a  buck  with  an  unusually  large 
rack  should  take  it  to  the  nearest  Game  Man- 
agement Regional  Field  Office  for  measurement 
after  the  antlers  have  air-dried  for  60  days.  The 
Boone  and  Crockett  system  allows  for  the  mea- 


surement of  all  dimensions  of  the  rack  and  con- 
verts these  dimensions  to  a  point  scale.  It  DOES 
NOT  refer  to  the  number  of  antler  points  or  pro- 
jections on  the  rack. 

Winners  of  the  contest  will  attend  the  Geor- 
gia Wildlife  Federation's  annual  meeting  where 
they  will  be  awarded  prizes  as  part  of  the  Fed- 
eration Awards  program.  Each  entrant  in  the 
contest  will  receive  a  Master  Hunter  Certificate 
noting  the  hunter's  name,  date  and  place  of 
kill,  and  final  score  of  antlers. 

The  following  is  an  updated  listing  of  the 
rules  for  the  Big  Deer  Contest  which  apply  to 
the  1 976-77  contest,  and  the  official  measuring 
stations  of  the  contest.  It  is  advised  that  all 
entrants  call  for  an  appointment  to  measure 
their  trophies. 


8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 


RULES 

Minimum  qualifying  sizes:  typical  rack— 150  pts.;  nontypical  rack— 175  pts. 
Measurements  to  be  taken  by  a  verifying  official  by  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
measurement  system. 

Any  hunter  is  eligible  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  is  a  member  of  an  affili- 
ated club  of  the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation  or  a  subscriber  to  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  magazine.  Hunters  need  not  be  residents  of  the  State  of  Georgia  to 
enter,  but  only  deer  taken  in  the  State  of  Georgia  by  legal  means  and  in 
conformity  with  all  state  and  federal  game  laws  and  regulations  may  be 
entered. 

Only  deer  killed  during  the  current  season  will  be  considered  for  the  contest 
prizes. 

Deer  killed  with  a  bow  and  arrow  are  also  eligible,  provided  they  meet  mini- 
mum requirements.  Indicate  that  archery  equipment  was  used,  rather  than  a 
rifle  or  shotgun. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  A  clear  photograph  is  desirable  if  it's  one  that  can  be  kept  by 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine.  Please  do  NOT  send  a  photograph  that  you 
want  returned.  All  photographs  and  entry  forms  become  the  property  of 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine.  Please  identify  all  pictures  by  putting  your  name 
on  the  back. 

The  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation  and  Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine  reserve 
the  right  to  re-measure  any  trophy  rack  entered,  to  interview  witnesses  of  kill 
date,  and  to  refuse  any  questionable  application. 

Before  the  affidavit  can   be  accepted,   the  truth   of  the  statements   must   be   at- 
tested to  before  a  qualified  officer  such  as  the  notary  public,  justice  of  the  peace, 
sheriff,  municipal   clerk,  postmaster,   member  of  the  state  or  local  law  enforce- 
ment agency,  conservation  ranger,  etc. 
There  is  no  entry  fee  for  the  contest. 
Split  or  repaired  skulls  will  not  be  acceptable. 
Antlers  may  not  show  removed  or  repaired  points. 

All  antlers  must  air  dry  for  60  days  before  measurements  can   be  taken.    Each 
applicant  must  present  to  the  measurer  an  affidavit  noting  date  of  kill. 
Address    all    correspondence    regarding    these    awards    to:    Big     Deer    Contest, 
Outdoors   in   Georgia    magazine,    270   Washington    St.,    S.W.,    Atlanta,    Georgia 
30334.  Deadline  for  entries  is  June   1,  1978. 


VERIFYING  OFFICIALS 

NORTHWEST 

William  C.  Collins 

Game  Management   Regional    Headquarters 

Route   1 

Armuchee,  Georgia  30105 

(404)  295-6041 

NORTHEAST 

Hubert   Handy 

Rte.  B,  Box  322A 

Gainesville,  Georgia  30501 

(404)  532-5303 

EAST  CENTRAL 

Dan   Marshall 

Rt.  2,  Box   138-A-2 

Thomson,  Georgia  30824 

(404)  595-4211 

WEST  CENTRAL 
Richard  Whittington 
Route  3,  Box  7A 
Ft.  Valley,  Georgia  31030 
(912)  825-6354 

SOUTH  CENTRAL 

Frank   Parrish 

Route   1 

Fitzgerald,  Georgia  31750 

(912)423-2988 

SOUTHWEST 
Oscar   Dewberry 
2024  Newton  Rd. 
Albany,  Georgia  31705 
(912)439-4254 

COASTAL 

C.   V.  Waters 

Sapelo    Island,    Georgia    31327 

(912)  485-2251 
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CONTEST  WINNERS 

1976-77 


TYPICAL   RACK:  NONTYPICAL   RACK: 

Bill   Athon,   Americus,    177  5/8    pts.    taken    on    No-  No  entries, 

vember  8,   1976  in  Macon  County. 


CONTEST  ENTRANTS 

NOTE:  The  following  individuals  entered  racks  taken  in  the  1976  season  which 
scored  above  the  minimum  qualifying  score  of  150  pts.  for  typical  racks,  and 
above  175  pts.  for  nontypical  racks.  They  will  receive  a  Master  Hunter's  Cer- 
tificate from  Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine  and  the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion. 


1976-77  CONTEST  WINNERS 

TYPICAL: 

John  Underwood,  Hartsfield,  174  pts.,  November  8, 

1976,  Colquitt  County. 
Olen  P.  Ross,  Norman  Park,  165  5/8  pts.,  November 

19,  1976,  Colquitt  County. 
Kenny  Newby,  Jeffersonville,  161  1/8  pts.,  Novem- 
ber 17,  1976,  Twiggs  County. 
Gary  L.  Hall,  Ringgold,  160  5/8  pts.,  November  29, 

1976,  Cohutta  WMA. 
Ricky  Fields,  Dahlonega,  159  4-/8  pts.,  December  9, 

1976,  Blue  Ridge  WMA  (Lumpkin  County). 
Charles  Mathis,  McRae,  152  6/8  pts.,  November  17, 

1976,  Wheeler  County. 
Steve  Cunningham,  Blakely,  150  6/8  pts.,  November 

1,  1976,  Worth  County. 
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CONSERVATION  RANGERS 
of  GAME  &  FISH  DIVISION 


Know  Your 
Local  Ranger 


Edited  by  Marilyn  Noggle 


Colonel  Drew  Whitaker 
Chief— Law  Enforcement 
270  Washington  Street,  S.W. 
Atlanta  30334 
404-656-3510 

Maj.  Joel  Brown 
Assistant  Chief 
270  Washington 
Atlanta  30334 
404-656-3510 

Street,  S.W. 

Capt.  Robert  Carter 
Gainesville  District 
Route  13,  Box  322-A 
Gainesville  30501 
404-532-5302 

Sgt.  Steve  Black 
Chief  of  Investig 
270  Washington 
Atlanta  30334 
404-656-3510 

ations 
Street,  S.W. 

Capt.  Richard  Roberts 
Walton  District 
Route  2,  Box  119-B 
Social  Circle  30279 
404-557-2227 

Major  Bill  Cline 
Northern  Region 
Box  786 
Calhoun  30701 
404-656-6432 
404-629-8674 

Supervisor 

Capt.  V.  J.  Garrison 
Manchester  District 
P.O.  Drawer  152 
Manchester  31816 
404-846-8448 

Capt.  Fred  Shaw 
Calhoun  District 
Box  786 
Calhoun  30701 
404-656-6432 
404-629-8674 

Capt.  Jimmy  Steptoe 
Thomson  District 
Route  2,  Box  138-A-2 
Thomson  30824 
404-595-4211 

If  you  observe  what  you  believe  to  be  a  violation  of 
any  of  the  laws  governing  hunting  or  fishing  in  the 
state,  you  should  contact  the  local  Law  Enforcement 
Office  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Division.  Telephone  num- 
bers and  addresses  of  regional  offices  and  local 
rangers  are  listed  here. 

When  making  a  violation  report,  you  need  to  give 
the  following  information: 

1.  Your  name,  address  and  telephone  number.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Conservation  Ranger  to 
get  in  touch  with  you  if  additional  information  is 
needed. 

2.  The  county  in  which  the  alleged  violation  occurred. 
An  exact  location  is  desirable.  Road  names  and 
highway  numbers  are  important. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  alleged  violation  with  as  many 
details  as  possible. 

4.  Descriptions  of  the  individuals  and/or  vehicles 
involved. 


Major  Jack  Benford 
Southern  Region  Supervisor 
Route  1,  Box  86 
Dry  Branch  31020 
912-744-3288 

Capt.  Gordon  Wilkin 
Albany  District 
2024  Newton  Road 
Albany  31705 
912-439-4252 

Capt.  Asa  Pippin 
Macon  District 
Route  1,  Box  86 
Dry  Branch  31020 
912-744-3288 

Capt.  Robert  Howard 
Waycross  District 
108  Darling  Avenue 
Waycross  31501 
912-283-6639 

Capt.  Dennis  Livingston 
Metter  District 
P.O.  Box  358 
Metter  30439 
912-685-2145 

Capt.  Harrell  Poole 

Coastal  District— Northern 

Route  1 

Box219-R 

Richmond  Hill  31324 

912-727-2111 

Capt.  Jack  Turner 
Cordele  District 
Route  3 
Cordele  31015 
912-273-8945 

Capt.  Paul  Leverett 
Coastal  District— Southern 
Box  1097-S 
Brunswick  31520 
912-265-1552 
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Assignment 
Altamaha 

Appling 


Ranger 

Bobby  Kirkland 
Route  4 
Vidalia  30474 
E.  J.  Davis  (Cpl.) 
Route  6,  Box  15 
Baxley  31513 


Atkinson 

Patrick  Nugent 

Route  1 

Pearson  31642 

Bacon 

Call  Waycross  Law 

Baker 

David  Turner 

Route  2,  Box  414 

Cairo  31728 

Baldwin 

Marion  R.  Nelson 

P.O.  Box  1242 

Milledgeville  31061 

Robert  Sires 

Route  4,  Box  195 

Milledgeville  31061 

Banks 

Grover  Simmons 

Route  1 

Baldwin  30511 

Barrow 

Harold  Carter 

Route  2 

Hoschton  30548 

Bartow 

Rickey  Foster 

Route  5,  Box  230 

Canton  30114 

Ben  Hill 

Dan  Alexander 

Route  3,  Box  253 

Fitzgerald  31750 

Berrien 

A.  H.  Hendley,  Jr. 

Route  3,  Box  902 

Nashville  31639 

Bibb 

Ben  Weatherly 

Bleckley 

Joe  Allen 

Brantley 

Brooks 
Bryan 

Bulloch 

Burke 

Butts 

Calhoun 

Camden 

Candler 

Carroll 

Catoosa 


P.O.  Box  263 

Cochran  31014 

Ronald  E.  Lynn 

Route  2,  Box  235 

Waycross  31501 

Call  Waycross  Law  Enforcement 

Herman  Wells 
P.O.  Box  929 
Pembroke  31321 
Larry  Brown  (Cpl.) 
Route  2 

Statesboro  30458 
Glenn  Whitaker 
217  Spring  Valley  Road 
Waynesboro  30830 
Gerald  Kersey 
Route  2 
Jackson  30233 
Richard  Nix 
P.O.  Box  572 
Edison  31746 
Jerome  J.  Guinn  (Cpl.) 
P.O.  Box  1007 
Kingsland  31548 
Robert  Hart  (Sgt.) 
Route  1 

Statesboro  30458 
Fred  Baskin  (Sgt.) 
Route  8,  Box  354 
Carrollton30117 
William  G.  Powell 
Route  1,  Mt.  Pisgah  Road 
Ringgold  30736 


Phone 

Assignment 

912-537-2354 

Charlton 

912-367-4884 

Chatham 

912-422-7277 

Chattahoochee 

912-283-6639 

Chatooga 

912-377-3896 

Cherokee 

912-452-5056 

912-452-8446 

Clarke 

404-778-6196 

Clay 

404-867-9714 

Clayton 

404-479-4077 

Clinch 

912-423-7670 

Cobb 

912-686-3433 

Cobb 

(Chatt.  River) 

912-744-3228 

Coffee 

912-934-6833 

Colquitt 

912-283-7582 

Columbia 

912-283-6639 

912-876-5036 

Cook 

912-587-5196 

Coweta 

404-554-4872 

Crawford 

404-775-3623 

Crisp 

912-835-2097 

Dade 

912-729-3331 

Dawson 

912-587-5920 

Decatur 

404-832-9719 

Dekalb 

404-935-5423 

Dodge 

Ranger 

William  Knight 

Route  2,  Box  62 

Folkston  31537 

William  Haley 

Route  4,  Box  306 

Savannah  31405 

Leroy  Hackley  (Cpl.) 

Route  1,  P.O.  Box  494 

Cusseta  31805 

Larry  Hunt 

General  Delivery 

Menlo  30731 

E.  B.  Veach  (Sgt.) 

Route  5 

Canton  30114 

Billy  Fowler  (Cpl.) 

Route  6 

Canton  30114 

James  Smith  (Sgt.) 

155  Conrad  Drive 

Athens  30601 

Leonard  Standley  (Cpl.) 

Route  2 

Ft.  Gaines  31751 

Robert  Groover  (Sgt.) 

2073  First  Avenue 

College  Park  30337 

Walter  Booth  (Sgt.) 

203  Linnie  Street 

Homerville,  31634 

Howard  E.  Morgan 

4363  Steinhauer  Road,  N.E. 

Marietta  30060 

Philip  W.  Moss 

Route  2,  Mansell  Road 

Roswell  30076 

Harvey  McCauley  (Sgt.) 

P.O.  Box  221 

Broxton  31539 

Charles  Grubbs 

1915  3rd  Street 

Moultrie  31768 

James  Hethcox 

P.O.  Box  638 

Harlem  30814 

Henry  Wilson 

P.O.  Box  394 

Sparks  31647 

Walter  Taylor 

P.O.  Box  105 

Sargent  30275 

Cecil  Rowell  (Cpl.) 

P.O.  Box  12 

Roberta  31078 

Billy  Norton 

Route  2,  Box  74 

Cordele  31015 

Larry  Hunt 

General  Delivery 

Menlo  30731 

Ronald  E.  Bailey 
Box  15 

Dawsonville   30534 
David  Green  (Sgt.) 
Route  1,  Box  1026 
Bainbridge  31717 
C.  P.  Palmer 
Route  1 

Lithonia  30058 
Kelly  Grimes 
Route  1 
Helena  31037 


Phone 
912-496-2892 

912-964-5221 

404-989-3242 

404-743-8928 

404-479-3395 

404-479-5742 

404-548-6118 

912-768-2975 

404-767-3706 

912-487-2474 

404-926-1020 

404-993-6491 

912-359-2631 

912-324-2578 

404-541-1005 

912-467-2241 

404-253-0018 

912-836-3207 

912-273-0956 

404-743-8928 

404-265-3552 

912-246-1552 

404-469-3768 

912-868-5449 
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Assignment 

Boating  Safety 
(Ocmulgee  River) 

Dooly 

Dougherty 

Douglas 

Early 

Echols 

Effingham 

Elbert 

Emanuel 

Evans 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Floyd 


Forsyth 


Franklin 


Fulton 


Gilmer 


Glascock 


Glynn 


Gordon 


Grady 


Greene 


Gwinnett 


Ranger 

Glenn  Caves 

Route  2 

Douglas  31533 

Luther  Earl  Garrett 

P.O.  Box  138 

Vienna  31092 

George  Bishop 

P.O.  Box  282 

Pelham  31779 

Clyde  Walker 

Box  382 

Douglasville  30134 

L.  W.  McDowell 

P.O.  Box  281 

Damascus  31741 

Marshall  James 

Box  93 

Statenville  31648 

James  Wisner  (Cpl.) 

General  Delivery 

Eden  31307 

Grady  Anderson 

Route  4 

Elberton  30635 

George  K.  Johnson  (Sgt.) 

P.O.  Box  996 

Swainsboro  30401 

Parks  Motlow 

109  South  Clark  Street 

Claxton  30417 

G.  H.  Davis 

Route  2,  Box  138 

Blue  Ridge  30513 

Walt  Taylor 

P.O.  Box  105 

Sargent  30275 

Louis  Barton  (Sgt.) 

Route  1 

Armuchee  30105 

Robert  Gaw 

Route  1 

Armuchee  30105 

James  Farris  (Sgt.) 

Route  6 

Cumming  30130 

Robert  Deal  (Cpl.) 

Route  2 

Carnesville  30521 

Robert  Groover  (Sgt.) 

2073  First  Avenue 

College  Park  30337 

George  Dooley 

Box  594 

Ellijay  30540 

Cary  Deal 

P.O.Box  162 

Gibson  30810 

Spence  Adams 

P.O.  Box  1097 

Brunswick  31520 

Porter  Black 

P.O.  Box  6 

Fairmount  301 39 

Call  Albany  Law  Enforcement 


Charles  Copelan  (Cpl.) 
Route  1 

Greensboro  30642 
Russell  Honea 
Route  2,  Craig  Drive 
Duluth  30136 


Phone 
912-384-2735 

912-268-4064 

912-294-8056 

404-942-4938 

912-725-4504 

912-242-7747 

912-748-7499 

404-283-2720 

912-469-3430 

912-739-4062 

404-632-2871 

404-253-0018 

404-232-2540 

404-234-0186 

404-887-4948 

404-384-4812 

404-767-3706 

404-635-4645 

404-598-3920 

912-264-7237 

404-337-5335 

912-439-4252 

404-453-7832 

404-476-2665 


Assignment 
Habersham 

Hall 

Hancock 

Haralson 

Harris 

Hart 


Heard 


Henry 


Houston-Peach 


Irwin 


Jackson 


Jasper 


Jeff  Davis 


Jefferson 


Jenkins 


Johnson 


Jones 


Lamar 


Lanier 


Lake  Lanier 


Laurens 


Lee 


Liberty 


Lincoln 

(Sav.  River) 


Ranger 

W.  L.  Lovell  (Lt.) 

Route  1 

Clarkesville  30523 

Michael  Bone 

Route  3,  Box  123 

Flowery  Branch  30542 

John  Bentley  (Sgt.) 

P.O.  Box  101 

Sparta  31087 

Max  Crook  (Sgt.) 

Route  1,  Box  523 

Buchanan  301 13 

Kenneth  O.  Athon 

P.O.  Box  133 

Pine  Mountain  31822 

William  K.  Hall 

Route  2 

Hartwell  30643 

Franklin  Crook 

Route  1 

Franklin  30217 

Harold  Rape 

Route  3,  Box  392 

McDonough  30253 

Hugh  Green 

Route  1,  Box  21  IB 

Kathleen  31047 

L.  W.Jones  (Cpl.) 

606  S.  Apricot  Street 

Ocilla  31774 

Herman  Smith  (Cpl.) 

Route  4 

Commerce  30529 

John  Pettis  (Cpl.) 

General  Delivery 

Monticello  31064 

William  H.  O'Neal 

609  Kersey  Street 

Hazlehurst  31539 

Bernard  J.  Arthur 

Route  1,  Box  132B 

Louisville  30434 

Roland  N.  Dickey 

Route  1,  Box  207 

Rocky  Ford  30455 

Call  Macon  Law  Enforcement 


Call  Macon  Law  Enforcement 


John  R.  Floyd  (Cpl.) 

P.O.  Box  393 

Zebulon  30295 

Clyde  Brogdon  (Cpl.) 

Route  1 

Stockton  31649 

Glenn  Pirkle 

P.O.  Box  152 

Clermont  30527 

Timothy  Letson 

Box  244 

Dublin  31021 

Arnold  Wilmont  (Cpl.) 

P.O.  Box  306 

Leesburg  31763 

Call  Coastal  Law  Enforcement 


James  W.Wallen 
Route  2,  Box  70 
Danburg  30632 


Phone 


404-947-3239 


404-967-6414 


404-444-5248 


404-646-2844 


404-663-4516 


404-376-7358 


404-675-3942 


404-957-4664 


912-987-0241 


912-468-5485 


404-757-2618 


404-468-6055 


912-868-2067 


912-625-8394 


912-982-2939 


912-744-3228 


912-744-3228 


404-567-3130 


912-482-3432 


404-272-5753 


912-275-1993 


912-439-7116 


912-727-2111 


404-285-2731 
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Assignment 

Lincoln 

(Sav.  River) 

Long 

Lowndes 

Lumpkin 

Macon 

Madison 

Marion 

McDuffie 

Mcintosh 

Meriwether 

Miller 

Mitchell 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Murray 

Muscogee 

Newton 

Oconee 

Oglethorpe 

Paulding 

Peach 

Pickens 

Pierce 


Ranger 

Robert  E.  Cook 

Route  4,  Box  110-1 

Lincolnton  30817 

Merrill  Chapman  (Sgt.) 

Route  2 

Ludowici  31316 

L.  C.  Taylor 

P.O.  Box  152 

Valdosta  31601 

Grady  Higdon 

Route  2 

Dahlonega  30533 

Jack  Hardage  (Sgt.) 

P.O.  Box  157 

Ideal  31041 

Harry  Carter 

Route  1,  Box  211-A-l 

Comer  30629 

Larry  Deal 

P.O.  Box  324 

Buena  Vista  31803 

Rodney  Goodson  (Sgt.) 

Box  155-B 

Thomson  30824 

David  C.  Cochran 

P.O.  Box  236 

Darien  31305 

Joe  Starling  (Sgt.) 

8  Lee  Street 

Manchester  31816 

William  H.  George 

Route  1,  Box  85 

Camilla  31730 

Call  Albany  Law  Enforcement 


Ronnie  Arthur 
Route  1,  Box  239F 
Forsyth  31029 
W.  H.  Anderson  (Sgt.) 
P.O.  Box  186 
Tarrytown  30470 
Ronald  Woodson 
Church  Hill  Avenue 
Madison  30650 
Phillip  L.  Hackney 
Route  1,  Box  157-A 
Chatsworth  30705 
Loy  McNeal  (Cpl.) 
3805  Miller  Road 
Columbus  31904 
Roy  A.  Morris 
P.O.Box  1302 
Covington  30209 
Jerry  Duvall 
Box  300,  Pinehill  Road 
Watkinsville  30677 
Cecil  Callaway 
P.O.  Box  284 
Lexington  30648 
Judge  Womack  (Sam) 
Route  5 
Dallas  30132 
Hugh  Green 
Route  1,  Box  211-G 
Kathleen  31047 
Larry  Morris 
Route  3,  Box  82-A 
Jasper  30143 
William  D.  Hill 
Route  1,  Box  125A 
Blackshear  31516 


Phone 

Assignment 

Ranger 

404-359-3810 

Pike 

John  R.  Floyd  (Cpl.) 
P.O.  Box  393 
Zebulon  30295 

912-545-9360 

Polk 

Robert  Hopper 
312  Stubbs  Street 
Cedartown  30125 

912-244-1064 

Pulaski 

John  Owings  (Sgt.) 
P.O.  Box  482 
Hawkinsville  31036 

404-864-2235 

Putnam 

Mark  Payne 
General  Delivery 
Eatonton  31024 

912-949-2912 

Quitman 

Walter  Ogletree 
Georgetown  31754 

Rabun 

Bradley  Brown 

404-788-2790 

Route  1 

Mt.  Airy  30563 

Randolph 

Harrison  S.  Ruger 

912-982-4420 

P.O.  Box  352 
Cuthbert  31740 

Richmond 

Samuel  Parrisher  (Cpl.) 

404-595-2359 

2402  Ruby  Drive 
Augusta  30906 

Rockdale 

Dennis  Aderholt 

912-437-4888 

Box  103,  Rainey  Road 
Conyers  30207 

Schley 

Rufus  Tondee 

404-846-2547 

Box  204 
Ellaville  31806 

Screven 

1.  M.  Gignilliat  (Sgt.) 

912-439-4252 

Route  5,  Box  128-A 
Sylvania  30467 

Screven 

James  Neal,  Jr. 

912-439-4252 

(Sav.  River) 

Box  75 

Crawfordville  30631 

Seminole 

Leonard  Stuart  (Cpl.) 

912-994-9275 

211  Rogers  Street 
Jakin  31761 

Seminole  (Lake) 

John  E.  Corley 

912-529-4505 

Route  1 

Iron  City  31759 

404-342-1370 

Spalding 

James  Morgan 

Box  8 

Orchard  Hill  30266 

404-695-2639 

Stephens 

Kenneth  Carter 
Route  5,  GSP  Post  7 
Toccoa  30577 

404-561-9308 

Stewart 

George  Hancock  (Sgt.) 
P.O.  Box  191 
Richland  31825 

404-787-0738 

Sumter 

John  D.  Creel 
P.O.  Box  1414 
Americus  31709 

404-769-5354 

Talbot 

Calvin  E.  Stewart 
Route  1,  Box  129 
Woodland  31836 

404-743-5353 

Taliaferro 

James  B.  Neal 
P.O.  Box  75 
Crawfordville  30631 

404-445-7224 

Tattnall 

W.  R.  Hanner 
P.O.  Box  503 
Reidsville  30453 

912-987-0249 

Taylor 

James  E.  Meeks 
P.O.  Box  1823 
Butler  31006 

404-692-5127 

Telfair 

Aubrey  Halstead 
715  Bruce  Street 
McRae 31055 

912-449-5294 

Terrell 

David  A.  Darley 
503  Cinderella  Lane 
Dawson  31742 

Phone 
404-567-3130 

404-748-2899 

912-892-9525 

404-485-9995 

912-334-2956 
404-754-2333 

912-732-2752 

404-798-5775 

404-483-0790 

912-937-2630 

912-863-4629 

912-456-2622 

912-793-2910 

912-774-2204 

404-228-0902 

404-886-5959 

912-887-2451 

912-924-8970 

404-674-2684 

404-456-2622 

912-557-2917 

912-862-3967 

912-868-5449 

912-995-5911 
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Assignment 
Thomas 

Tift 

Toombs 

Towns 

Treutlen  & 

Montgomery 

Troup 

Turner 

Twiggs 

Union 

Upson 

Walker 

Walton 

Ware 

Ware-Waycross 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Webster-Cordele 

Wheeler 

White 

Whitfield 

Wilcox 

Wilkes 


Ranger 

Charles  Evans 
Route  1,  Box  125-B 
Thomasville  31792 
Henry  Hart 
Box  204 
Ty,  Ty  31795 
Mitt  Rollins  (Cpl.) 
102  Lynda  Drive 
Vidalia  30474 
Larry  Farist 


W.  H.  Anderson  (Sgt.) 

P.O.  Box  185 

Tarrytown  30470 

Edward  Friend  (Sgt.) 

Route  1,  Box  244,  Ralls  Road 

Hogansville  30230 

Henry  Hart 

Box  204 

Ty  Ty  31795 

Richard  Tyson 

P.O.  Box  137 

Jeffersonville  31040 

Loyd  Stephens  (Cpl.) 

P.O.  Box  83 

Blairsville  30512 

Marlin  Taunton 

Route  3 

Thomaston  30286 

Ray  Plaster  (Cpl.) 

Route  1 

Kensington  30727 

Edric  Bates 

712  Country  Club  Drive 

Monroe  30655 

Harold  McCluney 

2103  Burke  Street 

Waycross  31501 

Wayne  Hutcheson  (Sgt.) 

603  Hertson  Drive 

Waycross  31501 

James  Neal,  Jr. 

P.O.  Box  75 

Crawfordville  30631 

O.  D.  Fouts 

Route  1,  Box  15A 

Warthen  31094 

Terry  Sharpe  (Sgt.) 

Route  1,  BoxG-42 

Jesup  31545 

George  Hancock  (Sgt.) 

P.O.  Box  191 

Richland  31825 

Rufus  Tondee  (Sgt.) 

Box  204 

Ellaville  31806 

C.  R.  Dixon 

Box  437 

Glenwood  30428 

Hugh  Elrod  (Sgt.) 

Route  1 

Helen  30545 

Thomas  K.  Swinford 

243  Hazel  Lane,  N.E. 

Dalton  30720 

A.J.Wilson 

P.O.  Box  323 

Abbeville  31001 

Jack  Thurmond 

P.O.  Box  506 

Washington  30673 


Phone 
912-226-8249 

912-386-2925 

912-537-7245 

404-532-5302 

912-529-4505 

404-637-8123 

912-386-2925 

912-858-2570 

404-745-2784 

404-647-9730 

404-539-2321 

404-267-2848 

912-452-3244 

912-285-8571 

404-456-2622 

912-552-5432 

912-427-2140 

912-887-2451 

912-937-2638 

912-523-5439 

404-878-2773 

404-226-3359 

912-467-3751 

404-678-7535 


Assignment 
Wilkinson 

Worth 

Rangers   as 
Coastal  Patrol 

Coastal  Patrol 

Coastal  Patrol 

Coastal  Patrol 

Coastal  Patrol 

Coastal  Patrol 

Coastal  Patrol 

Coastal  Patrol 

Coastal  Patrol 

Coastal  Patrol 

Coastal  Patrol 

Coastal  Patrol 

Coastal  Patrol 

Coastal  Patrol 

Coastal  Patrol 


Boating  Safety 
Lake  George 

Boating  Safety 


Boating  Safety 
Lake  Allatoona 

Boating  Safety 
Lake  Allatoona 

Boating  Safety 
Lake  Allatoona 

Boating  Safety 
West  Point  Lake 


Ranger 

Ronald  Gary  Fuller 
Route  1 

Irwinton  31042 
James  Sherling  (Sgt.) 
811  N.  Washington  Street 
Sylvester  31791 

signed   to   Coastal   Marshland, 
and  Boating  Safety 

Will  Woodard 

1012  Reita  Street 

Savannah  31410 

John  Brown 

707  Island  View  Drive 

Brunswick  31520 

Thomas  H.  Lane 

121  White  Magnolia  Circle 

Savannah  31405 

Stanley  Vick  (Sgt.) 

P.O.  Box  755 

Hinesville  31313 

Marce  Winehart  Butler 

P.O.  Box  843 

Darien  31305 

J.  W.  Mills  (Sgt.) 

P.O.  Box  447 

Kingsland  31548 

Talmadge  Hughes 

P.O.  Box  66 

Richmond  Hill  31324 

Edward  D.  Freeman 

General  Delivery 

Kingsland  31548 

Michael  Ray  McCoy 

Box  691 

Savannah  Beach  31328 

Dennis  Davis 

1 10  Cedar  Grove  Road 

Savannah  31406 

C.  W.  Hinton,  Jr. 

P.O.  Box  301 

Brunswick  31520 

Ralph  Sheppard 

P.O.  Box  1099 

Darien  31305 

Ron  Wilson 

192  Glyndale  Circle 

Brunswick  31520 
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Outdoors 
Quiz 


by  Ranger  Philip  Moss 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Most  of  the  following  ques- 
tions are  taken  from  the  laws  passed  during  the 
1977  legislative  session. 


1 .  When  may  long  bows  and  compound  bows 
be  used  for  the  taking  of  deer? 

a.  During  archery  season  only 

b.  During  firearms  season  only 

c.  During  archery  and  firearms  season 

d.  Never 

2.  When  should  a  deer  hunter  file  his  deer  kill 
report  to  DNR? 

a.  Within  5  days  after  killing  deer 

b.  Within  5  days  after  closing  of  the  regu- 
lar deer  hunting  season 

c.  When  his  hunting  license  expires 

3.  How  often  must  a  trapper  inspect  his  traps? 

a.  Every  48  hours 

b.  Every  3  days 

c.  Every  24  hours 

4.  When  may  an  individual  legally  possess  a 
wild  animal? 

a.  Only  after  obtaining  the  proper  permit 
from  DNR 

b.  Never 

c.  When  wild  animal  is  found  on  his  or  her 
property 

5.  What  is  a  "falconer"? 

a.  An  Atlanta  football  fan 

b.  A  person  who  likes  birds 

c.  A  person  licensed  according  to  the  DNR 
laws  who  engages  in  the  sport  of  falconry 

6.  Shall  a  visitor  to  a  state  park,  whether  resi- 
dent or  non-resident,  be  required  to  have  a 
trout  stamp  while  fishing  in  impounded 
waters  owned  or  leased  by  DNR? 

a.  No 

b.  Yes 

c.  Only  if  he  or  she  is  16  years  old  or  over 


9. 


10. 


Can  an  individual  be  prosecuted  for  hunt- 
ing on  a  dove  field  that  he  or  she  did  not 
know  was  baited? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No,  the  individual  cannot  be  prosecuted 

c.  No,  if  he  or  she  did  not  distribute  the 
bait 

Does  an  individual  violate  wildlife  laws 
when  he  or  she  uses  a  light  to  blind  wild- 
life? 

a.  No 

b.  Yes 

c.  No,  if  he  or  she  has  a  hunting  license 
What  reptile  was  recently  added  to  the  en- 
dangered species  list? 

a.  Cottonmouth  snake 

b.  Eastern  indigo  snake 

c.  Coral  snake 

Which  of  the  part(s)  of  a  legally  taken 
deer  may  not  be  sold? 

a.  Antlers 

b.  Meat 

c.  Hide 

d.  Tail 
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Editorial 


Favorites 


Welcome  to  "The  Best  of  Outdoors  in  Geor- 
gia" and  December  of  1 977.  This  year  is  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  OIG,  and  we  thought  we  would 
pause  for  a  backward  look  before  jumping  off 
into  the  new  year  of  1 978. 

In  this  expanded  issue  we  hope  our  faithful 
readers  of  the  past  five  years  will  rediscover  a 
favorite  story  and  that  newer  readers  will  have 
the  benefit  of  discovering  some  new  information 
in  old  stories.  Also  we  feel  that  many  of  our 
stories  are  as  relevant  now  as  the  day  they  were 
written  and  are  too  good  to  be  used  only  once. 

Who  selected  this  so-called  best?  To  a  large 
measure,  you  did  by  your  letters.  Our  first  effort 
was  to  find  those  articles  that  generated  a  large 
volume  of  favorable  mail.  The  Ed  Dodd  story 
was  a  hands-down  winner  in  this  respect.  Next 
we  polled  the  editorial  staff  for  their  picks. 
Whenever  the  lists  agreed  on  a  story,  we  con- 
sidered it.  Some  stories  were  lost  because  their 
material  had  become  dated.  Others  which  were 
good  did  not  make  the  grade  graphically  or 
vice-versa. 

In  any  event  we  ended  up  with  these  stories 
and  we  hope  you  like  them. 

Merry  Christmas. 
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By  T.  Craig  Martin 

The  brilliant  green  shape  bounded  over  the 
turquoise  water  like  a  hunk  of  jade  skipped 
across  a  farm  pond.  Once,  twice,  three  times  it 
appeared.  Then  the  trolled  balao  disappeared 
as  the  line  snapped  out  of  the  outrigger,  and 
the  heavy  boat  rod  leaped  into  a  throbbing  arc. 
FISH  ON!  FISH  ON!  went  up  the  cry  as  a  wait- 
ing angler  dashed  to  the  rod  in  hopes  of  boating 
one  of  the  sea's  most  beautiful  creatures,  the 
dolphin. 

A  scene  from  the  Florida  Keys?  No,  this  excit- 
ing moment  took  place  only  a  few  miles  south- 
east of  Savannah,  in  an  area  readily  available 
to  the  many  Georgians  who  pass  up  this  state's 
offshore  fishing  as  they  head  south  to  the  Keys 
or  to  the  Gulf.  The  same  boat  on  the  same  day 
landed  Spanish  and  king  mackerel,  bonito,  and 
amberjack.  Cobia,  bluefish,  and  sailfish  might 
have  been  found  as  well.  So  there  really  is  no 
reason  to  leave  Georgia  waters  if  you  want  to 
find  great  saltwater  fishing. 

2  From  August  1973  issue 


Not  convinced?  Then  stop  by  Savannah's 
Tidewater  Marina  and  talk  to  Captain  John 
Wegener,  or  any  of  the  other  skippers  that  sail 
from  there.  They'll  tell  you  Georgia's  offshore 
fishing  ranks  right  up  with  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  they  might  even  take  you  out  to  see  for 
yourself. 

Or  follow  Captain  John  as  he  takes  his  41- 
foot  Hatteras  out  for  a  day  off  the  Georgia 
coast.  Aboard  are  the  skipper  and  his  wife 
Ruby,  young  First  Mate  Bob  Edwards,  Father 
Wilfred  Dumm  of  Savannah's  Benedictine  Mili- 
tary School,  Atlantan  Jack  Mott,  and  a  couple 
of  Outdoors  in  Georgia  staffers.  A  motley  crew, 
perhaps,  but  one  that  ought  to  suggest  "if  they 
can  do  it,  I  can  .  .  .  " 

The  day  begins  early,  with  dockside  assembly 
at  5:30  a.m.,  and  will  end  fairly  late,  but  the 
fishing  in  between  makes  up  for  the  exhaustion. 
By  6  the  Lady  Barbara  is  under  way,  beginning 
a  2!/2  hour  cruise  to  the  prime  fishing  grounds. 

Outdoors  in  Georgia 


The  course  is  about  125  degrees,  and  will  carry 
the  ship  some  35-45  miles  southeast  of  Savan- 
nah, although  trolling  begins  within  the  first  20 
miles. 

Mrs.  Wegener  has  soothed  the  landlubbers' 
stomachs  with  coffee  and  and  donuts  by  the 
time  prime  fishing  appears,  and  the  mate  has 
rigged  four  trolling  lines  with  balao  while  the 
guests  napped.  But  by  8:30  or  so  the  ragged 
bottom  that  fish  favor  has  appeared  on  the 
depth  finder,  and  everyone  musters  aft  to  wait 
for  the  first  strike. 

The  rods,  by  the  way,  are  heavyweight  boat 
models,  equipped  with  saltwater  reels  and  30 
or  50  pound  line.  Two  lines  stream  out  behind 
outriggers,  two  skim  along  behind  the  boat, 
which  trolls  about  three  to  five  miles  an  hour 


iM** 


Father  Wilfred  Dumm  had  to  expend  more  than  a  little  effort 
to  bring  in  this  amberjack.  The  fish  opens  its  mouth  to 
create  tremendous  drag,  a  drag  that  has  to  be  overcome  by  the 
angler's  muscle.  This  one  went  back  after  being  tagged. 


for  mackerel  and  dolphin.  The  bait,  balao  (or 
"ballyhoo"),  is  a  small  billfish  that  has  been  im- 
paled on  a  hook,  then  wired  to  its  shaft. 

Soon  a  line  whips  taut  and  "Father  Willie" 
takes  to  the  fighting  chair.  He's  in  no  mean  con- 
dition, this  priest,  but  the  battle  soon  has  him 
sweating  and  puffing  as  he  struggles  to  gain 
line  on  his  unseen  adversary.  For  long  moments 
the  battle  goes  on:  the  fish  hangs  back,  the  man 
agonizingly  tugs  the  rod  tip  toward  the  sky, 
then  drops  it  back  as  he  reels  frantically,  then 
pulls  upward  again.  And  the  man  wins,  this 
time.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  a  brown  and  white 
shape  takes  form  behind  the  boat,  that  of  a  fish 
with  its  mouth  gaping  open  to  form  a  sea 
anchor,  a  technique  that  creates  a  tremendous 
obstacle  for  the  angler. 

A  sad  sigh  goes  up  from  those  who  can  iden- 
tify him,  for  it  is  an  amberjack  (Seriola 
dumerili),  a  fish  generally  considered  inedible, 
although    great   sport.    He's    tagged    and    sent 
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Even  the  glorious  dolphin  mounts  a 
fine  defense   when   hooked.   Jack  Molt 
landed  his,  but  he  earned  the  prize. 


Outdoors  ip  Georgia 


back,  a  gesture  of  cooperation  with  studies  be- 
ing carried  on  by  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanogra- 
phic  Institution. 

The  next  battle  begins  with  an  incredible 
leap,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  adver- 
sary is  a  king  mackerel  (Scomberomorus  cav- 
alla).  Six  feet  or  more  into  the  air  he  slashes, 
tearing  the  line  off  the  outrigger  and  carrying  it 
singing  off  behind  the  boat.  This  mackerel  is 
less  lucky  than  many  of  his  fellows:  so  far  we've 
lost  about  ten  carefully  rigged  balao  to  his  kin, 
and  mate  Bob  sighs  in  relief  as  we  finally  hook 
one. 

The  battle  itself  is  not  quite  so  grim  as  the 
struggle  with  the  amberjack,  although  this  king 
weighs  about  15  pounds.  His  sleek  shape  is 
made  for  running  and  leaping,  not  for  dogged 
struggle  against  a  stiff  rod  and  heavy  line.  He's 
soon  consigned  to  the  live  well  to  wait  for  the 
sharp  knife  that  will  carve  him  into  delicious 
steaks. 


A  few  more  mackerel  are  hung  and  lost,  one 
or  two  brought  to  gaff.  And  then,  then  comes 
that  indescribable  instant  when  the  dolphin 
charges  across  the  water  at  our  bait:  he  is  like 
an  arrow  of  green  fire,  a  spear  of  iridescent 
emerald,  a  flash  of  icy  chartreuse.  Jack  Mott 
takes  over  the  fighting  chair  and  the  waving 
rod;  and  he  watches  helplessly  as  the  fish 
speeds  away  against  the  reel's  full  drag,  seem- 
ingly unhampered  by  the  pull  of  the  boat  or  the 
heavy  tension  on  the  line.  Finally  he  tires  (or 
becomes  bored)  and  turns  back  toward  the  Lady 
Barbara.  Mott  spins  the  reel,  trying  to  gain  line 
before  the  dolphin  dashes  away  again;  and 
gains  a  little.  So  it  goes  for  minute  after  minute, 
until  the  small  bull  dolphin  finally  wears  down. 

As  he  comes  alongside,  other  colors  stand 
out:  the  royal  blue  along  his  spine  and  dorsal 
fin,  the  green  shading  to  yellow  along  his  sides, 
the  brilliant  blue  spots  scattered  along  his  sides. 
A  glorious  creature,  game,  powerful,  aggres- 
sive, and,  finally,  exquisite  food  for  man. 

Other  dolphins  are  landed,  a  couple  by  Mrs. 
Wegener,  and  two  are  brought  alongside  with 
freshwater  tackle  by  experimenting  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  staffers,  only  to  be  missed  by  the  gaff. 

One  of  these  intrepid  staffers,  however,  lost 
some  50  yards  of  line  and  his  bait  to  something 
out  there:  it  hit,  turned,  and  ran,  stopping  for 
nothing  until  the  anguished  reel  gave  way  and 
the  line  popped  like  sewing  thread.  Which  sug- 
gests that  he  who  fishes  for  offshore  species  with 
light  tackle  had  better  be  ready  to  absorb  major 
losses  in  line  and  mangled  equipment.  But  noth- 
ing that  day  compares  with  the  thrill  of  battling 
those  dolphin  on  equal  terms:  14  pound  line 
against  their  20-25  pound  weight,  light  rod 
against  their  grim  strength,  freshwater  reel 
against  their  fiery  runs.  They  can  be  bested  in 
such  an  encounter,  but  the  man  who  does  so 
will  have  earned  his  victory. 

Later  in  the  day  Captain  John  finds  some 
bonito.  If  the  dolphins  are  the  most  brilliant 
fighters  around,  the  bonito  are  the  most  dogged. 
They  also  are  the  largest  fish  of  the  day,  aver- 
aging about  25  pounds;  but  it  is  not  so  much 
their  size  as  their  astonishing  strength  that  im- 
presses the  anglers.  Again  and  again  they  wear 
the  fishermen  down,  pull  and  haul  on  the  line 
until  the  angler's  eyes  bulge  and  muscles 
cramp,  until  his  entire  body  aches  and  sweats 
and  strains  and  he  forgets  everything  but  the 
few  inches  of  line  that  must  be  gained. 

The  bonito  (Sarda  sarda)  is  related  to  the 
tuna— indeed  some  of  that  "tuna"  sold  in  stores 
is,  in  fact,  bonito.  These  are  deepbodied,  power- 
ful fish,  who  specialize  in  long  tearing  runs  and 
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Captain  John  took  a  few  moments  off  to  land  a  bonito.  But  he 
scorned  the  chair,  preferring  instead  a  fighting  belt  to  hold  the  rod. 

Photos  by  T.  Craig  Martin 


bull-like  resistance.  And  all  we  can  think  of  is 
"if  this  critter  fights  like  this,  what  does  a  500 
pound  tuna  feel  like?" 

As  the  sun  wanes,  Captain  John  turns  toward 
shore,  pausing  only  briefly  to  sample  the  flash- 
ing schools  of  Spanish  mackerel  (Scombero- 
morus  maculatus),  for  the  tired  anglers  aren't 
eager  to  rig  the  light  tackle  that  makes  these 
fish  a  sporting  proposition.  As  he  guides  the 
Lady  Barbara  in,  the  exhausted  fishermen  re- 
treat into  his  air  conditioned  cabin  to  relax  with 
liquid  refreshment  and  discuss  the  day's  battles. 

An  idyllic  day,  a  day  to  be  remembered  for 
years  as  a  perfect  example  of  the  comfort  and 
strain,  relaxation  and  tension  that  combine  to 
make  offshore  fishing  a  superb  sport. 

But  carpets  and  air  conditioning,  handcrafted 
rods  and  teak  decks  are  not  necessary  to  the  en- 
joyment of  this  sport.  An  open,  but  sturdy,  run- 
about will  serve  as  well  on  calm  days,  and  a 
skilled  angler  with  adequate  tackle  will  outfish 
the  clumsy  man  with  superb  gear. 

All  that  one  really  needs  to  sample  Georgia's 
offshore  fishing  is  a  seaworthy  boat  with  a 
moderately  powerful  engine  (preferably  with 
some  sort  of  auxiliary  power),  a  reliable  com- 
pass, a  good  depth  finder  (to  locate  the  ridges 
and  dropoffs  that  indicate  good  fishing),  and 
some  fairly  sturdy  tackle.  Heavy  freshwater 
tackle  is  fine  for  trolling,  and  probably  provides 
better  sport  if  not  as  much  meat.  There's  always 
the  chance  of  losing  all  the  gear,  but  that  hint  of 
danger  adds  a  tang  to  the  fishing. 

Big  spoons  and  feathered  jigs  work  well  for 
mackerel  and  dolphin,  but  balao  seems  the  bait 
of  choice.  It's  best  to  watch  a  pro  rig  these  fish 
before  trying  it,  for  there's  definitely  a  wrong 
way. 

There  are  guides  and  charter  boats  available 
all  along  the  coast,  but  they  often  specialize  in 
meat,  rather  than  sport,  fishing.  They  troll  all 
day,  never  stopping,  which  forces  their  clients 
to  use  too-heavy  tackle  to  combat  the  drag  of 
the  boat  as  they  fight  the  fish.  The  light  tackle 
man  will  do  well  to  reach  an  understanding 
with  the  skipper  before  leaving  port:  the  boat 
must  stop— sometimes,  indeed,  it  must  follow 
the  hooked  fish— if  light  tackle  is  to  work. 

But  whatever  tackle  he  uses,  or  however  he 
chooses  to  reach  the  fishing  grounds,  Georgia's 
offshore  sportsman  can  expect  great  fishing 
and  superb  sport.  All  of  the  species  mentioned 
here  are  waiting  out  there,  along  with  the  true 
big  game  fish,  the  billfish.  There's  no  need  to 
drive  or  fly  to  exotic  climes  to  find  them;  just 
head  for  Georgia's  coast:  an  ocean  of  excite- 
ment stands  waiting. 
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Ruby  Wegener  and  Jack  Molt  struggle  with  a  pair  of  15-pound 
bonito,  a  struggle  that  only  seems  a  mismatch.  The  bonito  held 
their  own  quite  adequately  against  the  heavy  tackle. 


Photo  by  T.  Craig  Martin 


Photo  by  Bob  Wilson 


As  the  sun  goes  down  and  the 
fishermen  relax  in  air-conditioned 
comfort,  Captain  John  heads  the 
Lady  Barbara  toward  her  home 
berth  at  Savannah's  Tidewater 
Marina. 
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The  cutting  chill  of  a  wintry  morning  has  ebbed  to 
the  dull  ache  of  sub-freezing  cold  as  a  waiting 
storm  etches  the  sky  with  grey,  icy  tracks.  But  the 
stillness  that  grips  the  broomsaged  landscape  like  the 
iron  grasp  of  a  feeding  hawk  suddenly  is  broken 
by  the  shuffling  of  a  dozen  pairs  of  stubby  paws 
and  the  snuffling  of  six  well-tuned  black  noses 
searching  for  an  elusive  cottontail. 

Anxious  beagles  criss-cross  the  brushy  field  in 
ambling,  circular  fashion  till  one  of  them  picks 
up  a  trace  of  that  tell-tale  odor — rabbit! 
With  a  baleful  yelp  signaling  the  others  in  the  pack,  he's 
quickly  surrounded  by  the  other  dogs  as  the  pace 
quickens  and  the  yelps  increase  in  number  and  pitch. 

A  few  yards  ahead,  the  sage  is  scattered  by 
a  rabbit  on  the  run.  Catching  a  glimpse  of  the  fleeing 
cottontail,  a  rabbit  hunter  begins  to  coax  the  dogs 
in  the  right  direction  with  a  series  of  high-pitched  calls 
which  ring  across  the  field  and  attract  the  other 
hunters  in  the  group. 
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After  setting  the  dogs  "on  trail,"  the  hunters 
relax  and  listen  while  the  dogs  do  their  work. 
"They've  turned  him"  brings  the  group  to  attention, 
and  they  begin  to  separate  and  ready  themselves. 
The  rabbit  still  has  the  advantage,  though,  for  he  streaks 
past  a  hunter  in  bounding,  zig-zag  evasion  and 
disappears  into  the  thick  brush  near  the 
head  of  the  field. 

The  dogs  are  puzzled  by  the  rabbit's  typical  trick 
of  doubling  back  on  his  own  trail.  A  few  more 
maniacal  yelps  and  they  are  on  the  scent  again.  This 
time  it's  to  no  avail,  though,  for  the  rabbit  has  found  a 
hole  and  disappeared.  The  aimless  barking 
of  the  defeated  hounds  is  little  consolation  to  the 
hunters,  who  vow  soon  to  return  to  that  lair 
and  flush  its  resident  for  another  chase. 

The  chase  is  really  what  rabbit  hunting  is  all  about: 
the  air  of  excitement  pervading  a  rabbit  hunt  can  be 
equalled  by  no  other  dog-hunting  experience. 
Sure,  there  is  that  heart-stopping  excitement  when 
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the  air  explodes  with  a  flushed  quail  covey,  or 
in  the  "treed"  howl  from  a  good  coon  hound.  But  these 
can  little  compare  to  the  urgent  desire  to  solve 
the  mystery  in  the  wily  cottontail's  whereabouts. 

After  all,  when  a  bird  dog  is  on  point,  or  a 
coon  dog  hollers  "treed,"  you  know  the  game  is  right 
in  front  of  him,  either  up  a  tree  or  a  few  yards  ahead  in 
the  grass  or  brush.  With  rabbits  it's  a  bit  different. 
A  rabbit  can  jump  just  about  anywhere,  and  usually 
does,  in  full  flight  from  that  bunch  of  sniffing  noses  and 
discordant  yelps.  Though  the  cottontail  is  fairly  easy 
game — a  reasonably  accurate  shot  will  score  a 
clean  kill — he  has  the  element  of  surprise  in  his  favor 
and  seems  to  be  uncannily  adept  at  taking  advantage 
of  the  confusion  of  the  moment. 

Rabbits  are  noted  for  their  tactics  of  evasion. 
As  in  Joel  Chandler  Harris'  stories  of  Brer  Rabbit, 
briar  patches  often  become  their  "laughing  place."  The 
rabbit's  ability  to  head  out  in  one  direction  and 
wind  up  back  in  the  same  place  a  few  minutes  later 
has  been  the  bane  of  the  beagle's  existence  since  the 
whole  thing  began  sometime  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

For  hundreds  of  years  hunting  was  primarily 
a  pastime  for  the  nobility,  and  the  forerunner 
of  modern-day  rabbit  hunting  was  hare  hunting  in 
Europe.  The  hare  hunts  of  those  days  were  a  far  cry 
from  the  free-running  outings  of  today. 

The  European  hare  can  be  compared  best  to  the 
American   jack   rabbit.   Hares   are   generally 
larger,  with  much  longer  ears  and  hind  legs,  than 
rabbits.  Biologically,  hares  belong  to  the  genus 
Lepus,  while  the  cottontail  belongs  to  Sylvilagus.  Hares 
tend  to  range  wider  than  rabbits  and  are  considerably 
faster.  A  rabbit  will  usually  seek  a  hiding  place, 
while  a  hare  may  continue  the  chase  for  a 
considerable  distance. 

Beagles  are  the  hunting  dogs  most  commonly 
associated  with  rabbit  hunting,  and  are  generally  used 
in  packs  of  four  or  more.  The  origin  of  the  breed 
is  uncertain,  though  they  probably  are  descendants 
of  the  larger  harrier  hounds,  common  in  the 
hare  hunts  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Beagles  were  quite  popular  in  England  during 
Elizabethan  times,  though  the  literature  of  that 
period  indicates  that  they  were  used  strictly  for  hare 
hunting.  Their  small  stature  and  keen  nosing 
ability  almost  dictates  such  a  restriction,  since  beagles 
must  essentially  work  close  to  the  ground. 
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The  little  dogs  never  cease  to  be  a  source  of 
amazement  with  their  almost  precognitive  sense  of 
smell.  Unlike  other  hunting  breeds  who  sniff 
the  ground  intermittently,  the  beagle  keeps  his  nose 
to  the  ground  almost  constantly,  only  lifting  his 
head  occasionally  to  sound  a  call  for  rabbit  "found." 

Rabbit  hunters?  Now  that's  a  different  story 
entirely.  There  are  still  the  classic  hare  hunts 
on  horseback,  but  American  rabbit  hunting  has 
developed  into  a  sport  all  its  own.  There  is  a 
dedicated  air  of  disorganization,  at  times  bordering  on 
chaos,  with  dogs  barking  and  howling  and  hunters 
doing  the  same. 

The  cottontail  is  a  truly  different  quarry,  and 
a  worthy  one  at  that.  Bounding  out  of  a  separate 
exit  hole,  "ol'  fuzzy  tail"  turns  a  hunter's  eyes  toward 
a  marshy  branch,  and  the  hollering,  whooping  bunch  of 
madmen  on  the  loose  sets  the  dogs  to  nosing  again. 

Down  the  branch,  an  excited  yip  turns  to 
a  jubilant  wail  as  the  dogs  once  again  are  on  track. 
This  time  they'll  not  be  fooled  by  the  rabbit's 
quick  moves.  The  hunters  space  themselves  as  the  dogs 
turn  the  prey.  A  jump,  a  turn,  a  twist,  and  a  snap 
of  brush  keys  a  hunter  to  direction,  and  moments 
later  a  shot  fractures  the  air.  The  chase  is  ended,  yet 
there  is  a  sense  of  togetherness  pervading  the  hunt  that 
must  be  felt  to  be  appreciated.  Hunters  regroup 
and  unite  with  the  dogs  in  common  purpose  to  find 
yet  another  chase  to  enjoy.        ® 
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A  lovely  pastoral  scene,  right?  Wrong.  This  is  Coahulla  Creek,  a  terribly  polluted 
tributary  of  the  Conasauga.  Pollution  Control  Specialist  Dave  Knight  checks  the 
stream's  flow,  while  Ken  Martin  measures  its  dissolved  oxygen. 


A  Quality  of  Water? 


Of  more  than  1,800  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  employees,  perhaps  only  300  or  so 
ever  come  to  the  public's  attention.  The  Conser- 
vation Rangers  are  highly  visible,  as  are  depart- 
ment officials  and  information  officers  who  do 
a  lot  of  public  speaking,  and  occasionally  a 
biologist  or  engineer  will  become  known  for  his 
work  on  a  particular  project.  But  there  remain 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  DNR  workers  whose 
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tasks  are  little  known  and  less  understood;  in  a 
series  of  articles  over  the  next  several  months, 
OUTDOORS  IN  GEORGIA  will  present  a  sam- 
pling of  these  important,  if  little  known,  DNR 
employees. 

A  field  day  in  the  life  of  a  Pollution  Control 
Specialist  from  the  Environmental  Protection 
Division  begins  early  and  ends  late.  Take,  for 
example,  the  day  a  three-man  team  from  the 
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Knight  examines  the  flow  meter 

that  enables  him  to  check  the 

water  speed.  By  measuring  this 

speed  at  several  points  across 

the  stream,  the  monitors  can 

compute  the  volume  of  water 

that  flows  past  this  point. 
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Division's  Water  Quality  Surveys  Service  recent- 
ly spent  examining  the  highly  polluted  Cona- 
sauga  River  in  northwest  Georgia.  They  left 
their  Atlanta  offices  before  daylight,  worked 
through  the  day  collecting  and  testing  water 
samples  from  the  Conasauga  and  its  tributaries, 
and  finally  returned  in  the  late  dusk. 

About  three  days  a  week  are  consumed  this 
way,  for  the  Service's  monitoring  unit  must 
check  some  50  stations  scattered  throughout  the 
state  each  month.  Nearly  170  stations  exist  on 
some  52  streams,  but  most  are  monitored  by 
members  of  other  state  or  federal  agencies. 

The   work    is    physically   demanding,    techni- 


cally rigorous  and,  to  an  outsider  at  least,  rela- 
tively tedious.  At  each  check  point,  samples  are 
collected  (some  to  be  tested  on  the  spot,  others 
to  be  returned  for  laboratory  analysis)  and  the 
stream's  flow  is  checked.  The  routine  is  precise 
and  efficient,  for  any  variation  in  procedure 
could  invalidate  the  results. 

Field  tests  determine,  among  other  things,  the 
amount  of  dissolved  oxygen  in  the  stream  and 
the  level  of  demand  placed  on  that  oxygen. 
Simply  put,  the  stream  obtains  oxygen  from  the 
air  as  it  flows  along,  and  from  microscopic 
plants  that  grow  suspended  in  the  water.  The 
stream  remains  in  good  shape  as  long  as  the 


Careful  records  must  be  kept  if 

the  data  is  to  be  accurate  and 

useful  for  prediction. 
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The  dissolved  oxygen  test  takes 

a  good  deal  of  pouring  and 

mixing  and  shaking,  as  well  as 

a  keen  eye  to  judge  when  the 

liquid  in  the  bottle  (below) 

becomes  perfectly  clear.  Here 

Bob  Arnsdorf  runs  through 

the  procedure. 
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demand  placed  upon  that  supply  by  organic 
materials  (which  must  be  purified  by  oxygen) 
does  not  exceed  the  stream's  capacity  to  pro- 
duce and  replace  the  vital  oxygen. 

The  variables  involved  here  are  more  than 
a  little  complex,  but  two  important  factors 
checked  by  the  monitoring  team  are  the  volume 
and  flow  rate  of  the  stream.  More  water  means 
that  pollutants  become  diluted  more  quickly, 
and  any  given  amount  of  pollution  makes  less 
inroads  on  a  large  stream  than  on  a  small  one. 
Fast  streams  generally  replace  oxygen  more 
quickly  than  sluggish  ones,  since  they  splash 
and  tumble  in  the  air  more.  Temperature  also 
is  important,  for  cold  water  can  hold  more  oxy- 
gen than  warm  water. 

These  variables,  of  course,  suggest  why  moni- 
toring must  be  done  throughout  the  year. 
Stream  levels  rise  and  fall,  flow  rates  change, 
and  temperature  varies  with  the  season.  So  the 
monitoring  crew  takes  to  the  field  in  every 
month. 

Field  testing  is  only  part  of  the  job  however/ 
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Knight  examines  the  outflow 
from  Dalton's  waste  treatment 
plant.  The  treated  water 
splashes  against  a  barrier  to 
add  needed  oxygen  before  it 
enters  this  stream,  which  flows 
into  the  Conasauga. 
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water  samples  are  brought  back  for  extensive 
laboratory  analysis  in  Atlanta.  There,  much 
more  complicated  procedures  are  used  to  check 
the  type  and  amount  of  suspended  solids,  and 
the  nature  and  volume  of  bacteria  in  the  water. 

All  the  data  collected  in  field  and  laboratory 
must  be  organized  in  some  meaningful  way, 
and  the  monitoring  team  takes  care  of  that. 
They  analyze  and  interpret  the  material,  then 
pass  it  on  to  others  in  the  Division  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  decision  making. 

One  use  of  this  information  is  in  compiling 
computer  models  of  the  streams.  This  will  allow 
the  Surveys  Service's  field  engineering  unit  to 
predict  the  effect  of  pollution  that  enters  a 
stream.  This  information  will  help  municipal 
and  industrial  planners  in  developing  waste 
treatment  facilities. 

Hot  work  in  summer,  cold  work  in  winter;  but 
work  that  must  go  on  if  Georgia's  streams  are 
to  survive  man's  onslaught.  One  of  many  rela- 
tively invisible  chores  carried  out  by  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  employees. 


One  of  the  reasons  the 

Conasauga  is  in  trouble:  dyes 

from  Dalton's  carpet  mills  flow 

untreated  into  this  stream,  and 

from    here    into   the   Conasauga. 
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Passenger 

to  Oblivion 


by  Bill  Morehead 


The  first  bird  came  in  swiftly  and  soundlessly, 
heading  for  the  dead  white  oak  at  the  end 
of  the  old  field.  As  it  neared  the  tree  it 
dipped  low — almost  to  the  ground — and, 
climbing  at  the  last  moment,  made  a  fluttering 
stall  to  alight  on  the  highest  limb.  It  stood 
proudly,  with  its  head  and  tail  forming  a  straight 
line. 

Two  more  of  its  kind  came  across  the  field, 
performing  the  same  fluid  aerobatics,  to  join  the 
first  bird.  Two  more  came.  Then  six.  Then  a 
hundred,  two  hundred,  a  thousand. 

And  still  they  came.  The  10-year-old  boy, 
watching  with  one  hand  holding  a  just-emptied 
slop  bucket  and  the  other  resting  on  the  split 
rails  of  the  pig  pen,  moved  a  short  distance  and 
sat  on  a  stump,  fascinated.  Just  last  Saturday 
(he  remembered  he  and  his  Paw  had  hitched  the 
mule  and  jolted  down  the  mountain  in  the 
old  wagon  to  Lafayette  to  barter  some  turnips 
for  salt  and  sugar)  he  had  heard  that  the  birds 
were  coming  back.  These  were  the  first  he 
had  seen  in  nearly  a  year. 


And  still  they  came.  He  pulled  a  couple  of 
pecans  from  the  pocket  of  his  homespun  overalls 
and  cracked  them  absentmindedly  as  he 
watched  the  white  oak  become  obliterated  by 
the  birds.  Soon,  the  oak  looked  like  a  tree  made 
of  birds.  And  the  sun,  setting  right  across  the 
tip  of  McElmore  Cove  and  behind  Lookout 
Mountain,  gently  cast  its  October  gold  across 
the  chestnut  grove  on  Pigeon  Mountain  and 
turned  the  russet-colored  breasts  of  the  birds 
into  a  sea  of  amber. 


And  still  they  came.  The  "kee-kee"  sound  of 
the  perching  birds  was  answered  by  the 
"tret-tret"  of  those  alighting,  until  what  had 
been  a  pleasant  choir  of  a  hundred  voices 
became  the  stunning  din  of  ten  thousand. 

And  still  they  came.  The  boy's  mind  whirled 
with  images  ushered  in  by  the  swarming  birds. 
Food.  Barrels  of  food.  Feathers  for  new 
mattresses  and  pillows.  Cash — hard  money  cash 
from  the  markets  of  Chattanooga.  A  sandy, 
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tough-as-nails,  fallow  field  made  rich  again  by 
the  dung  of  a  hundred  thousand  feathered 
migrants:  next  spring,  boldly  thrusting  green 
shoots  of  healthy  corn  and  peas  would  again 
mask  the  true  barren  nature  of  the  field. 

And  still  they  came.  The  bounty  called  the 
Passenger  Pigeon  returned  to  its  namesake, 
Pigeon  Mountain  in  northwest  Georgia, 
arriving  on  that  October  afternoon  in  1 874. 
They  had  come  again. 

But  they  come  no  more.  Pigeon  Mountain 
stands  waiting  in  1974,  little  changed  in  100 
years,  waiting  for  the  birds  to  come  home  again. 
But  the  birds  don't  come — the  passenger 
pigeon  is  extinct. 

Ectopistes  migratorius — the  passenger 
pigeon — was  a  little  larger  than  a  mourning 
dove,  its  tail  feathers  were  longer,  the  iris  of 
its  eye  was  red  and  its  back  was  a  bluish  gray. 
The  breast  of  the  male  usually  displayed  a  vivid 
russet,  but  could  vary  from  the  red  of  the 
robin  to  the  pale  yellow  of  the  mourning  dove. 
The  female,  smaller  than  the  male,  looked  more 


like  the  mourning  dove.  The  legs  of  both 
sexes  were  red. 


The  "blue  meteor"  was  thought  to  be  the 
most  numerous  bird  in  the  world.  The  Latin 
name  means  "migrant  wanderer"  and 
refers  to  the  species  which  composed  up  to  40% 
of  the  total  bird  population  of  North  America 
at  the  time  of  Columbus.  Some  3  to  5  billion  of 
these  birds  traveled  from  California  to  Canada 
to  Georgia,  preferring  the  east  and  mid-west 
to  the  western  regions.  In  contrast,  it  is  estimated 
that  only  6  billion  birds  of  all  species 
inhabit  America  today. 

Migrating  and  nesting  flocks  were  awesome 
sights.  Alexander  Wilson — the  founding  father 
of  American  ornithology — visited  a  breeding 
place  near  Shelbyville,  Kentucky,  in  1806. 
The  site  was  more  than  40  miles  long  and  6 
miles  wide!  Averaging  more  than  100  nests  to 
each  tree,  the  site  had  a  ground  floor  strewn 
with  broken  limbs  and  covered  with  a  snow-like 
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guano  of  ejecta,  broken  eggs  and  dead  squabs. 
Impressive  enough — but  only  60  miles  away 
Wilson  noted  a  similar  site. 

In  1813,  Audubon  described  a  migrating 
flock  so  large  that  "the  light  of  noonday  was 
obscured  as  by  an  eclipse."  He  traveled  from 
Louisville  to  Hardensburg,  Kentucky — a 
distance  of  55  miles — and  during  all  that  trip 
the  sky  was  filled  with  birds.  Three  full  days 
passed  before  the  entire  flight  had  passed. 
In  three  hours,  Audubon  estimated  the  number 
of  pigeons  passing  overhead  as  one  billion, 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  million,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  thousand  (1,115,1 3 6,000 ) . 
Only  three  hours  worth  of  a  three  day  flight! 

From  those  days  of  extreme  abundance  to 
oblivion?  How?  The  answer  is  not  simple, 
extinction  never  is.  What  hindsight  makes  clear, 
however,  is  that  the  survival  strategy  of  the 
passenger  pigeon  didn't  include  the  white  man's 
"taming  of  a  continent."  As  the  pioneers 
moved  inward,  they  found  the  pigeons  there  for 
the  taking;  and  with  millions  and  billions  seen 
yearly,  nobody  could  hope  to  discourage  their 
slaughter.  Nobody  did  until  it  was  too  late.  The 
slaughter  was  every  bit  as  awesome  as  the 
number  of  birds:  whole  towns  adjourned  to  the 
pigeon  roosts  during  migrations  and  barrels 
upon  barrels  of  pigeons  were  shipped  to  market. 


Indeed,  the  activity  was  so  common  that  a 
new  trade  arose,  "pigeon  netting."  Pigeon 
netters  were  the  look-alike  counterparts  of  the 
"buffalo  runner."  The  dedicated  netters 
migrated  with  the  birds,  telegraphing  each  other 
and  their  markets  of  the  pigeons'  whereabouts 
and  casting  their  finely  woven  nets  in  the  roosts 
at  night.  They  captured  unbelievably  large 
numbers  of  birds,  especially  the  young  squabs, 
to  be  shipped  to  market. 


The  birds  usually  were  field  dressed,  salted, 
and  shipped  to  market  in  barrels — with  44 
dozen  (528)  birds  to  the  barrel.  In  New  York, 
the  market  of  100  barrels  a  day  could  hold 
for  weeks  without  a  drop  in  price.  In  his  book, 
The  Passenger  Pigeon  (Univ.  Okla.  Press, 
1 973 ) ,  A.  W.  Shorger  notes  prices  ranging  from 
50  cents  a  dozen  in  Boston  (1834)  to  $3.50 
per  dozen  in  New  York  City  for  staff -fed 
birds  (1884). 

The  kill  increased  year  by  year  in  the  19th 
Century  and,  as  American  society  became  better 
organized,  so  did  the  pigeon  industry.  The 
markets  at  first  came  to  tolerate  wild  pigeons, 
then  to  expect  them,  and  finally  to  demand  them 
— at  any  price.  The  most  sought  after  birds 
were  the  young  squabs,  so  nesting  sites  were 
the  best  collecting  areas. 

But  in  the  mid- 19th  Century  the  destruction 
of  the  primeval  forests  took  its  toll,  for  the 
passenger  pigeon  demanded  tremendous  forests 
in  which  to  roost,  nest,  and  feed.  The  mast 
(especially  beechnut)  that  these  forests  provided 
was  the  vital  food  for  the  hordes  of  "blue 
meteors"  that  visited  seasonally. 


Diseases  must  have  played  a  large  part. 
No  "flocking"  animal  escapes  a  periodic 
epidemic,  and  the  passenger  pigeon  was 
not  happy  unless  crowded  by  his  own  kind. 
Birds  weakened  by  anemia  or  injury  provided 
inviting  hosts  for  innumerable  diseases. 

And — we  now  know — a  seemingly 
unimportant  aspect  of  the  passenger  pigeon's 
behavior  suddenly  became  critical.  All  species 
produce  more  young  than  can  survive,  and 
it  is  this  phenomenon  that  leads  to  the  "survival 
of  the  fittest"  biological  principle.  Survival 
strategies,  however,  may  differ.  Some  birds,  like 
the  eagle,  produce  few  eggs  but  care  for  their 
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young  tenaciously.  Others,  like  the  mourning 
doves,  produce  a  few  eggs  at  a  time  but  stand 
ready  to  repeat  the  process  if  the  young 
don't  survive. 

The  passenger  pigeon's  strategy  was  unique, 
but  it  worked  well  for  millions  of  years.  Indeed, 
based  on  numbers,  the  strategy  was  the  most 
successful  of  all — until  the  19th  Century. 
Ectopistes  migratorius  mated  only  once  or  twice 
a  year.  The  nests  were  flimsy  and  the  mating 
invariably  produced  only  one  white-colored  egg, 
a  little  larger  than  a  dove's.  If  the  young 
squab  was  lost,  little  attempt  was  made  to  repeat 
the  process  that  season. 

How  did  they  survive?  Over  the  years — 
before  man  and  when  living  must  have  been 
easier — their  numbers  slowly  grew  until  the 
billions  of  birds  alive  insured  that,  no  matter 
how  many  young  were  lost  in  a  season,  enough 
would  survive  to  replenish  the  race.  However 
many  were  killed  or  otherwise  lost  at  a  given 
nesting  site,  somewhere  other  pigeons  were 
successfully  rearing  their  young.  An  unusual 
strategy  to  be  sure — but  astoundingly  successful 
for  millions  of  years. 

Ecologists  speak  of  a  "threshold  number" — 
the  minimal  number  of  a  species  necessary 
to  insure  its  survival  from  year  to  year. 
We  don't  know  the  exact  threshold  number  for 
the  passenger  pigeon,  but  we  know  it  must  have 
been  extremely  large  as  compared  to  other  birds. 
When,  toward  the  middle  of  the  19th  Century, 
market  hunting  and  massive  destruction  of  the 


forests  assaulted  the  numbers  of  Ectopistes 
migratorius,  the  result  was  a  net  loss  from  year 
to  year  in  the  "standing  crop."  Sometime  in 
the  1 850-1 870's  the  threshold  number  was 
breached:  this  meant  that  no  matter  how 
successful  the  nesting  season  was,  fewer  birds 
would  be  around  next  year. 

From  1 870  to  1 890  disastrous  losses 
accelerated.  Even  market  hunters  realized  this: 
it  was  during  this  time  that  "pigeon  netting" 
as  a  trade  became  obsolete;  however,  people  just 
couldn't  believe  that  an  animal  so  abundant  as 
the  passenger  pigeon  could  become  extinct. 

But  they  were  wrong. 

Every  reason  under  the  sun  was  given  for 
the  decline  of  the  passenger  pigeon:  mass 
drownings  of  flocks  over  large  bodies  of  water, 
wild  diseases,  fires,  suicide,  poisoning, 
tuberculosis,  hot  summers,  cold  winters,  all  were 
blamed  for  the  pigeon's  decrease. 


Hindsight — that  most  clear  of  all  viewpoints 
— tells  us  that  three  things  caused  the 
passenger  pigeon  to  become  extinct :  the 
heedless  slaughter,  especially  of  the  young  at 
nesting  sites;  the  mass  association  or  flocking 
tendencies  of  the  birds,  and  their  slow 
rate  of  reproduction. 

In  the  1 880's  and  1 890's  passenger  pigeons 
became  extremely  rare.  The  last  known  capture 
in  the  wild  was,  according  to  Shorger,  in  Pike 
County,  Ohio,  on  March  24,  1900. 
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Drawing  by  Mel  Wolfe 


It  is  truely  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good: 
the  decline  of  the  waterfowl  of  North  America, 
the  near-extinction  of  the  buffalo,  and  the 
complete  extermination  of  the  passenger  pigeon 
provided  the  impetus  needed  to  establish  state 
game  and  fish  departments  and  resurrected  the 
old  Biological  Survey  of  the  federal  government. 
And  it  assured  the  passage  of  the  migratory 
bird  act,  a  bill  to  enforce  conservation  of  our 
wildlife  heritage.  Quite  simply,  that  is  the 
reason  we  have  the  wildlife  we  have  today. 

The  birds  never  came  back  to  Pigeon 
Mountain  after  that  October  day  in  1874.  Oh,  a 
few  were  sighted  for  a  couple  of  years 
afterward,  but  times  were  hard  and  the  young 
boy  bought  a  farm  in  Shinbone  Valley.  The  soil 
there  was  better  and  he  grew  hard  and  strong 
raising  strawberries  and  peaches  and  a  little 
cotton  now  and  then.  He  had  a  boy  who  followed 
after  him,  farming  the  same  strawberry  fields, 
and  working  red-necked  in  the  summer's 
sun  tending  the  peach  orchard,  and  hunting 
the  quail  that  lived  on  the  chert  ridges. 

The  first  boy  died  and  the  second  boy  grew 
old  and  his  daughter  married  a  guy  of 
questionable  means  and  gave  him  a  grandson — 
and  this  boy  now  is  a  10-year-old  listening 
to  the  tales  of  his  great-grandfather  as  told  by 
his  grandfather.  And  this  young  boy  resents 
terribly  never  having  a  chance  to  see  the  likes  of 
the  "blue  meteor"  as  it  swarmed  over  Pigeon 
Mountain.  A  thousand  miles  away,  on  a  green 
bluff  where  the  Mississippi  River  accepts  the 
Wisconsin  River,  stands  a  monument.  The 
monument  reads 

Dedicated 

I  o  the  Last  Wisconsin 

1  assenger  1  igeon 

Snot  At  Bahcock,  Sept.  1899 

I  his  Species  Became  Extinct 

Through  the  Avarice  and 

I  houghtlessness  or  Man 

In  1974,  in  the  year  of  the  energy  and 
natural  resource  crisis,  is  it  possible  there's 
a  lesson  here? 
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By  Sam  Pickering,  Director 
Earth  and  Water  Division 

Bill  Morehead,  Education-Research 
Officer 


An  electronic  density  slice  of 

a  frame  showing  the  coast  from 

St.  Simons  Island  to  Tybee  Island. 

Marshland  shows  as  green,  open  water 

appears  black,  and  highland  orange. 
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77;<?  Ocmulgee,  Oconee,  AUamaha, 
and  SaliHa  River  swamps,  the 
coastal  marshland  and  marsh  nutrient 
sediment  show  in  this  view  as 
shades  of  orange.  Woodland  is  light 
green,  and  farmland  black. 


Every  1 8  days  Georgia  has  its  por- 
trait taken  from  a  satellite  570  miles 
high.  Each  picture  the  satellite  takes 
covers  some  13,500  square  miles  (a 
square  1 1 5  miles  on  a  side).  The  satel- 
lite was  launched  July  29,  1972,  and 
has  been  operating  continuously  since 
that  date. 

"ERTS"  —  or  the  Earth  Resources 
Technology  Satellite  —  is  truly  revo- 
lutionizing the  way  we  look  at  Geor- 
gia. Since  ERTS  has  been  in  orbit,  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  has 
processed  hundreds  of  outstanding, 
cloud-free  photos  which  cover  the  en- 
tire state  during  various  seasons. 
Never  before  have  we  been  able  to 
have  such  a  comprehensive  view  of 
our  natural  resources  and  their  de- 
velopment. 

One  of  the  basic  problems  today  is 
keeping  up  with  the  changes  we  make 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  build, 
harvest,  mine,  clear,  reclaim,  impound 
or  channelize  our  natural  resources 
without  an  overall  regional  view  of 
what  we  are  doing.  We  acquire  and 


develop  property,  exploit  mineral  de- 
posits and  plant  crops  with  a  view- 
point that  heretofore  has  been  limited 
to  a  few  hundred  feet  above  ground 
level.  Our  nearsightedness  seldom  lets 
us  see  more  than  a  few  hundred  or  a 
few  thousand  acres  at  a  time. 

Thus,  we  have  known  remarkably 
little  about  the  natural  heritage  of 
Georgia  —  especially  the  "big  pic- 
ture" of  that  heritage.  We  know  that 
some  portions  of  the  state  support  bet- 
ter row  crops,  pastures,  orchards,  for- 
ests, wetlands,  or  have  terrain  suitable 
for  heavy  industry  or  for  abundant 
game  and  fish.  Mineral  exploration, 
water  studies  and  regional  soils  map- 
ping have  been  done  piecemeal  for 
small  areas.  But  it  has  been  very  diffi- 
cult to  plot  this  information  on  a 
larger  statewide  scale,  much  less  to 
analyze  its  distribution  rapidly  enough 
to  make  needed  changes.  The  data 
that  comes  from  ERTS  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  state  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  in  bits  and  pieces. 

How   are   these   photographs   pro- 


duced? .The  ERTS  spacecraft  carries 
four  sensors  which  produce  four  si- 
multaneous pictures  as  it  passes  over- 
head. The  sensors  are  filtered  to  ac- 
cept different  wavelengths  of  light  as 
they  sweep  over  the  earth  and  return 
four  different  photographs  of  the  same 
area.  These  four  photos  (which  record 
green,  red,  near  infrared  and  far  in- 
frared light)  show  different  features  on 
the  ground.  Infrared  records  lakes, 
rivers  and  wetlands  clearly,  while 
green  and  red  show  wetlands,  cleared 
fields,  cities,  mining  operations  and 
highways.  An  electronic  signal  from 
each  sensor  is  converted  to  a  black 
and  white  picture  on  the  ground.  We 
have  combined  these  four  black  and 
white  negatives  to  form  color  com- 
posites which  accentuate  and  empha- 
size various  features. 

The  Earth  and  Water  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
is  using  ERTS  photographs  to  make 
large-scale  maps  of  the  state  to  show 
many  features  never  before  recognized 
or  well  mapped.  We  have  completed 
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a  map  showing  all  reservoirs,  lakes, 
ponds  and  open  water  bodies  of  larger 
than  four  acres  for  approximately  half 
of  the  state.  This  water  map  will  serve 
to  locate  lakes  and  ponds  presently 
unknown  to  us  for  stocking  and  public 
fishing.  It  will  also  help  us  make  safety 
inspections  on  dams  and  aid  in  de- 
termining where  or  even  if  a  proposed 
impoundment  should  be  constructed. 

Similar  statewide  maps  are  being 
prepared  showing  the  distribution  of 
woodlands,  cleared  land,  unreclaimed 
mines  and  quarries,  geological  struc- 
tures, urban  areas,  and  swamps  and 
marshes. 

These  maps  should  be  a  boon  to 
hunters  and  fishermen  who  don't  quite 
know  where  to  get  that  deer  or  that 
monster  bass.  The  water  map,  for  in- 
stance, will  show  sloughs,  backponds 
and  lakes  where  "hog  bass"  are  likely 
to  have  never  seen  a  lure.  The  wood- 
land map  will  be  a  great  help  to  all 
hunters.  The  swamp  and  marsh  maps 
of  the  state  will,  in  effect,  be  duck  and 
woodcock  hunting  maps  showing  in 
detail  where  the  swamps  are  (and  not 
where  they  used  to  be).  All  of  these 
maps  should  aid  the  camper  seeking 
new  and  unusual  sites.  Copies  of  these 
maps,  approximately  2'  by  3'  each, 
should  be  available  late  this  winter. 

Many  unusual  features  are  becom- 
ing apparent  on  these  satellite  photos 
which,  because  of  their  large  size, 
were  not  previously  appreciated.  The 
Ducktown-Copperhill  mining  district, 
just  across  the  Tennessee  border,  is 
striking,  showing  up  as  a  10  mile 
diameter  circle  where  air  pollution 
has  killed  almost  all  of  the  vegetation. 

Patterns  of  muddy  and  clear  water 
show  plainly  on  many  large  lakes, 
especially  Lake  Seminole.  If  you're  a 
big  time  bass  fisherman,  would  you 
like  to  have  a  map  of  Seminole  every 
18  days  showing  where  the  clear  and 
muddy  waters  are?  This  is  not  possi- 
ble now  —  but  it  may  soon  be. 

Interstate  95  along  the  coast  is 
marked  by  a  series  of  dredged  lakes 
where  fill  sand  was  obtained — these 
hidden  small  lakes  and  ponds  may  be- 
come prime  fishing  sites. 

The  wide,  swampy  flood  plains  of 
the  major  coastal  plain  rivers  end 
abruptly  at  the  Fall  Line  (the  southern 
edge  of  the  Piedmont).  Want  to  know 
where  the  ducks  are?  Look  at  these 


Coastal  Georgia,  from  Cumberland  Island  to 

the  southern   tip  of  St.  Simons  Island.  Highland  is  dark,  and 

marshland  is  light  colored. 
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7/i/j  co/or  infrared  enhancement 

shows  the  Georgia  coastal  marshes 

in  bold  relief  as  dark  grey  against  the 

scarlet  high  ground  of  the  islands 

and  mainland. 


Savannah  and  Brunswick  show 
as  dark  areas  in  this,  coastal  view. 
Interstate  95  is  a  thin  black  line,  and 
marsh  nutrient  suspended  in  the 
nearshore   area   appears  as  a   blue 
tinge.  Farmland  is  dark,  and 
woodland  is  light  green. 


photos.  The  Okefenokee  Swamp 
shows  clear  traces  of  old  sandbars 
(telling  us  that  it  used  to  be  a  shallow 
coastal  bay). 

What  is  the  importance  of  a  piece 
of  legislation  like  our  mining  reclama- 
tion laws?  Using  ERTS  imagery,  we 
can  compare  the  effects  of  reclamation 
as  required  by  Georgia  law  with 
similar  mines  in  north  Florida  where 
reclamation  is  not  required. 
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This  detail  of  the  AUatoona-Lanier 
area  shows  farmland,  highways,  and 
urban  areas  as  black,  and  woodlands 
as  bright  green. 


A  detailed  close-up  of  the  "forks" 

area  of  south-central  Georgia 

where  the  Ocmulgee  and  Oconee 

Rivers  join  to  form  the  Altamaha.  The 

wetlands  and  hardwood  river 

swamps,  lakes  and  ponds  show  as 

light  areas.   These  areas  are  prime 

fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 


Nutrient-laden  water  washed  from 
the  coastal  marshlands  is  distinguish- 
able as  much  as  15  miles  offshore. 
These  nutrients  sustain  the  micro- 
scopic sea  life,  which  in  turn  attract 
small  fish  —  and  the  small  fish  attract 
commercial  and  sporting  fish.  Are 
these  photos  from  space  potential  salt- 
water fishing  maps?  Probably. 

The  little  satellite  orbiting  the  earth 
every  18  days  is  providing  Georgia's 
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The  abundant  impoundments 
(Allatoona,  Morgan  Falls,  Lanier, 
Hartwell,  Tugaloo,  Rabun,  Seed, 
Burton,    Chatuge,   Nottely,   and   Blue 
Ridge)    of    north-central    Georgia 
show  as  silver  flecks  across  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  Cohutta  Mountains. 


The  deeply  folded  and  faulted 

rock  strata  of  northwest  Georgia  have 

caused  a  wrinkled  ridge  and  valley 

terrain.  Prominent  in  this  view  are 

A  llatoona  Reservoir,  Rocky  Face 

and  Rocky  Mountains,  Taylor's  Ridge, 

and  the  Cohutta  Mountains. 


Department  of  Natural  Resources  with 
brand  new  information.  An  atlas  of 
selected  photographs  covering  all 
parts  of  Georgia  is  now  being  pre- 
pared for  publication  by  the  Depart- 
ment. Also,  2'  x  3'  composite  photos 
of  the  entire  state  on  red  and  far  in- 
frared "scans"  will  be  published. 

If  you  are  an  outdoorsman  in  Geor- 
gia —  ERTS  provides  your  kind  of 
space  information.  You  really  can't 
afford  not  to  know  about  it. 


These  huge  circular  depressions 

between  the  Alapaha  and 

Withlacoochee  Rivers,  known  as 

'Carolina    bays,"   are    thought   to    be 

shallow  meteor  impact  craters. 
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The  bobwhite  quail  (Colinus  vir- 
ginianus)  is  well  known  and  well  loved 
by  most  southern  sportsmen.  Despite 
the  quail's  relatively  small  size  (about 
1 1  inches  long,  weighing  8  ounces)  he 
commands  the  respect  of  a  zealous 
following  of  hunters  who  rate  the  quail 
as  the  number  one  game  bird  in  the 
southeast.  So  dominant  is  the  quail  on 
the  southern  sporting  scene,  that  the 
phrase,  "gone  bird  hunting,"  means 
literally  quail  hunting  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  feathered  game. 

The  bobwhite  himself  is  a  small, 
chunky  bird  bedecked  in  a  variegated 
plumage  of  black,  shades  of  brown, 
and  russet-red.  The  belly  is  covered 
with  white  feathers  tipped  in  black, 
giving  a  somewhat  scaled  appearance. 
The  cock  bird  is  distinguished  by  a 
white  band  above  each  eye  and  a  white 
throat;  on  the  hen  these  areas  are  a 
buff-brown.  The  common  name,  bob- 
white,  comes  from  the  cheery  two-note 
mating  call  of  the  cock  bird.  This  dis- 
tinctive whistle  is  only  a  portion  of  the 
rather  varied  quail  vocabulary. 

Mating  occurs  in  April  and  May 
when  cocks  and  hens  pair  off.  This  ini- 
tial pair  will  stay  together  through  the 
incubation  of  eggs  and  the  rearing  of 
the  young  birds,  on  into  the  winter. 
An  average  clutch  of  14  eggs  is  laid 
in  a  ground  nest,  and  both  the  cock 


and  the  hen  share  the  incubation  duty. 
About  23-24  days  are  required  for  the 
eggs  to  hatch.  If  the  nest  is  destroyed 
during  the  incubation  period,  the  pair 
will  probably  re-nest.  If  the  brood 
hatches  out  and  is  lost,  it  is  likely  that 
no  re-nesting  attempt  will  be  made. 
The  brood  and  the  parent  birds  form 
the  covey,  the  basic  family  unit  of 
quail  populations.  Particularly  large 
coveys,  or  those  with  young  of  differ- 
ent ages,  are  the  result  of  two  family 
groups  joining. 

The  quail  is  a  member  of  the  Galli- 
naceous order  of  birds,  which  identi- 
fies him  as  principally  a  ground  dwell- 
er. The  bobwhite  can  and  does  fly  and 
may  occasionally  perch  on  limbs,  but 
by  and  large  he  keeps  his  feet  on  the 
ground.  On  the  ground  he  nests,  rears 
his  young,  feeds,  roosts,  and  generally 
lives  out  his  life.  It  is  within  this 
ground  level  stratum,  that  the  quail 
must  supply  himself  with  the  daily  ne- 
cessities of  food,  water,  and  cover 
from  his  enemies. 

The  bobwhite  quail  is  essentially  a 
seed  eater,  feeding  predominantly  on 
grass  and  weed  seeds,  and  waste  grain 
in  agricultural  areas.  Fruits  and  ber- 
ries are  often  eaten,  as  are  insects,  but 
these  are  seasonal  luxuries.  Cover  for 
roosting  and  nesting,  and  for  escape 
from  predators,  is  another  essential. 
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For  roosting  and  nesting,  quail  prefer 
low,  grassy  cover  with  an  open  over- 
story  for  escape  by  flight.  Escape  cover 
is  usually  thick  and  brushy  for  defense 
against  both  terrestrial  and  airborne 
predators. 

Quail  are  a  true  prey  species  near 
the  bottom  of  the  food  chain.  They 
feed  primarily  on  vegetable  matter, 
converting  it  to  protein  which  is  sought 
by  the  meat-eating  predators.  Almost 
any  predator  will  take  a  quail  when 
given  the  opportunity.  Foxes,  owls, 
bobcats,  and  hawks  are  all  quail  preda- 
tors, but  all  this  predation,  under  nor- 
mal circumstances,  does  no  harm  to 
the  quail  population.  It  is  even  bene- 
ficial in  that  the  natural  predators  tend 
to  selectively  take  the  sick,  weak,  and 
crippled  birds,  preventing  the  spread 
of  disease  or  parasites  through  the 
whole  covey.  These  same  predators 
also  prey  heavily  on  cotton  rats,  a 
prime  habitat  competitor  and  nest 
spoiler  of  quail. 

Like  most  prey  species,  quail  coun- 
ter predation  with  a  high  reproductivi- 
ty  potential.  The  quail  population  buf- 
fers the  effects  of  predation  (includ- 
ing human  hunting),  disease,  para- 
sites, and  inclement  weather  by  simply 
overproducing  young.  This  surplus  is 
trimmed  throughout  each  summer, 
fall,  and  early  winter  to  bring  the  quail 
population  down  to  a  viable  number 
during  the  year's  most  severe  period — 
late  winter.  This  annual  mortality  usu- 
ally amounts  to  70% -80%  loss  from 
spring  to  spring.  The  hunter's  bag  is 
taken  from  this  normal  loss  factor 
which  will  occur  to  the  same  degree 
whether  the  quail  are  hunted  or  not.  If 
there  is  no  hunting,  other  decimating 
factors  such  as  disease  or  starvation 
will  account  for  the  loss. 

Quail  hunting  is  a  hallowed  and  re- 
vered tradition  in  the  south.  Southern 
quail  hunting  was  in  its  heyday  when 
small  farm  agriculture  was  the  domi- 
nant land-use  pattern.  This  created  a 
patchwork  pattern  of  grain  and  cotton 
fields,  interspersed  with  creek  bottoms 
and  brush-filled  gullies.  This  combi- 
nation of  food  and  cover  areas  in 
close  association  was  ideal  quail  habi- 
tat and  the  quail  population  boomed. 
Since  World  War  II,  however,  land- 
use  has  changed.  People  have  moved 
to  the  cities  and  many  family  farms 
have   been   reclaimed   by   the  forest. 


Modern  agriculture  is  big  business 
and  intolerant  of  the  "wasted  space" 
that  used  to  be  quail  cover. 

This  change  in  land-use  has  had  a 
telling  effect  on  quail.  With  the  con- 
tinuing advance  of  forest  land  and 
high-efficiency  agriculture,  the  quail 
population  has  declined  from  the 
"boom  days"  of  the  early  part  of  the 
century.  Newer  problems  in  the  form 
of  urban  and  suburban  expansion  into 
the  countryside,  and  the  "clean  farm- 
ing" philosophy  combined  with  the 
heavy  use  of  pesticides  and  herbicides 
in  modern  agriculture  are  also  factors 
which  adversely  affect  the  quail  popu- 
lation. 

Quail  depict  graphically  the  inter- 
relationship between  wildlife  and  its 
habitat.  As  the  usable  habitat  expands, 
the  wildlife  adapted  to  that  habitat  will 
also  expand  its  population.  When  the 
habitat  shrinks,  either  naturally  or  due 
to  man-induced  changes,  the  wildlife 
population  will  also  shrink. 

There  are  a  number  of  techniques 
which  can  be  applied  which  will  bene- 
fit quail  populations,  and  cost  little 
more  than  simple  consideration.  Lack 


of  cover  is  often  a  prime  limiting  fac- 
tor on  an  efficient  clean  farm.  Quail 
habitat  can  be  increased  by  a  number 
of  methods.  Leaving  a  brushy  border 
strip  around  fields  is  a  great  help.  This 
border  strip  should  be  "knocked  back" 
by  mowing  or  disking  to  keep  it  from 
becoming  too  dense  for  quail  use.  This 
same  procedure,  applied  to  "odd" 
field  corners,  drains,  and  roadsides 
adds  greatly  to  usable  cover,  by  pro- 
viding cover  intrusions  into  fields  and 
pastures  to  increase  quail  utilization 
of  the  waste  grain  found  there. 

Woodland  owners  and  managers 
can  very  simply  increase  their  quail 
populations  by  the  controlled  use  of 
fire  and  by  adequate  tree  thinning. 
This  combination  provides  for  a 
healthy  undergrowth  of  grasses  and 
weeds  which  provide  quail  food  and 
cover  in  a  pine  forest.  Since  fire  can 
be  damaging  to  hardwoods,  food 
plantings  are  recommended  for  this 
type  of  woodland.  These  plantings 
should  consist  of  species  adaptable  to 
the  region;  the  lespedezas,  millet, 
peas,  or  any  kind  of  the  cereal  grains 
all  work  fine. 
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A  white  ibis. 


As  I  watch  from  a  perch  on  the  crest  of  an 
old  sand  dune,  the  scene  in  the  tangled  swamp 
below  is  unforgettable.  The  partially  submerged 
trees  and  shrubs,  growing  over  the  stagnant  pool 
of  fresh  water,  teem  with  bird  life.  Thousands 
of  graceful  herons,  egrets  and  ibis  congregate 
here  to  rear  new  generations  of  young  birds. 

The  darkly  stained  water  provides  an  excel- 
lent background  for  the  bright  colors  of  spring 
emerging  above.  Large  patches  of  pale  green 
duckweed  float  lazily  on  the  water  near  the 
heart  of  the  swamp,  giving  way  to  emergent 
vegetation  such  as  pickerelweed  and  arrowhead 
around  the  perimeter.  Scattered  blooms  from  the 
pickerelweed  frame  the  entire  rookery  in  blue. 
Willows,  buttonbush,  myrtle  and  cabbage  palm 
dominate  the  shrub  layer  and  provide  nesting 
sites  for  the  thousands  of  wading  birds,  some  of 
which  have  now  detected  our  presence  and  are 
circling  over  the  rookery.  Many  of  the  flying 
adults  begin  to  light  in  the  tops  of  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  pines,  live  oaks  and  underbrush  thick- 
ets which  surrounds  the  30-acre  swamp.  The 
swamp  appears  to  be  absolutely  impassable. 

The  treetops  surrounding  the  rookery  are 
dotted  with  hundreds  of  adult  birds,  mostly 
common  egrets  with  their  snowy  white  plumage 
clearly  visible  against  the  dark  green  back- 
ground of  the  loblolly  pine.  Beautiful,  long 
flowing  plumes  adorn  the  egrets'  backs  during 
breeding  season  and  flutter  in  the  gentle,  warm 
south  wind. 

Dense  clusters  of  frail  nests  dot  the  shrub 
vegetation,  causing  branches  to  droop  from  the 
weight  of  their  burdens.  The  nests,  the  branches 
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and  the  water  below  are  heavily  stained.  Young 
herons  instinctively  attempt  to  void  their  wastes 
over  the  side  of  the  nest  and  are  only  partially 
successful.  Additionally,  frightened  young  birds 
have  a  habit  of  regurgitating  their  last  meal — 
regardless  of  who  or  what  is  sloshing  under  the 
nests.  This  products  a  foul  smell,  making  one 
wish  he  were  wearing  a  gas  mask,  helmet  and 
raincoat.  Eggs  are  visible  in  many  of  the  nests, 
as  are  young.  How  do  the  birds  avoid  confusion 
and  mix-ups  in  such  a  dense  nesting  situation? 

As  we  walk  down  the  dune  to  the  water's 
edge,  a  huge  cottonmouth  is  aroused  from  his 
place  in  the  sun  and  slithers  through  the  mat  of 
water  pennywort  toward  open  water.  As  we 
watch  him  disappear  a  lively  discussion  begins 
on  the  merits  of  wading  through  this  particular 
rookery,  and  we  decide  that  perhaps  we  should 
enter  the  water  about  40  yards  to  the  north. 
The  trees  are  full  of  scrambling  and  fluttering 
young,  with  both  young  and  adults  croaking  and 
squawking  in  a  manner  not  easily  described  or 
forgotten.  Alexander  Wilson  in  1832  compared 
the  noise  to  "that  of  200-300  Indians  choking 
or  throttling  each  other." 


An  even  more  violent  disturbance  occurs  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  pond  where  my  binocu- 
lars pick  up  a  quarrel  between  a  young  night 
heron  and  young  common  egret.  The  quarrel  is 
about  which  bird  is  to  remain  perched  on  a  par- 
ticular branch.  The  common  egret  chick  loses 
the  battle  abruptly  and  tumbles  12  feet  to 
the  murky  water.  He  thrashes  momentarily  and 
begins  to  swim  toward  the  base  of  the  tree  to 
begin  another  assault  on  the  night  heron.  Sud- 
denly the  egret  chick  disappears  only  to  re- 
appear some  30  seconds  later,  lifeless — dan- 
gling from  the  mouth  of  an  eight-foot  alligator. 
As  the  gator  moves  slowly  to  the  far  bank  with 
his  prey,  we  are  reminded  of  the  continuous 
struggle  for  survival  on  the  part  of  these  mag- 
nificent birds.  Predation  is  common  in  these 
large  rookeries.  Occasionally  birds  have  been 
known  to  eat  each  other.  The  more  common 
predators  are  crows,  snakes,  raccoons,  mink  and 
hawks.  In  addition  to  the  many  predators,  the 
frail,  poorly  constructed  nests  are  extremely 
vulnerable  in  severe  weather,  especially  nests 
which  are  built  low  in  the  marsh  grass.  Large 


Common  egrets  and  young  (upper  right). 
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numbers  of  nests  and  young  have  been  lost  to 
high  water  during  the  annual  spring  tides. 

Although  major  nesting  areas  along  our  coast 
appear  to  be  secure  and  well-protected  at  this 
time,  our  wading  birds  are  not  without  prob- 
lems. Predators,  such  as  the  alligator,  are  an 
ever-present  danger.  Good,  secure  nesting  areas 
are  not  necessarily  good  feeding  sites.  Adult 
birds,  continually  trying  to  satisfy  voracious  ap- 
petites of  their  young,  often  need  to  fly  miles  to 
find  suitable  feeding  areas. 

The  site  described  above  is  typical  of  the 
larger  rookeries  on  some  of  Georgia's  coastal 
barrier  islands.  A  visit  to  one  of  these  rookeries 
can  be  a  very  rewarding  and  interesting  experi- 
ence— provided  one  can  stand  the  nauseating 
odors,  filth,  ticks,  redbugs,  mosquitoes,  flies, 
briars,  poison  ivy,  cottonmouths  and  alligators. 

Last  summer  the  Game  and  Fish  Division,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
surveyed  the  Georgia  coast  for  wading  bird 
rookeries.  Rookeries  were  located  by  air,  and 
several  visits  on  foot  were  made  to  each,  record- 
ing biological  data.  The  survey  located  25  ac- 
tive rookeries  east  of  1-95.  Rookery  size  varied 
from  approximately  20  great  blue*  herons  nesting 
in  the  tops  of  pines  on  a  small  hammock,  to 
approximately  6000-7000  birds  representing  six 
different  species  nesting  on  a  small  marsh  island 
in  the  Satilla  River.  Rookeries  of  50,000  birds 
have  been  located  in  other  states  along  the  At- 
lantic coast.  Most  of  Georgia's  larger  rookeries 


Young  night  herons. 


were  found  on  barrier  islands,  while  other  rook- 
eries occurred  on  the  smaller  hammocks  be- 
tween the  barrier  islands  and  the  mainland. 

Peak  numbers  of  birds  present  in  these  25 
rookeries  on  any  one  visit  represented  approxi- 
mately 18,000  birds.  The  total  nesting  popula- 
tion was  comprised  of  white  ibis,  great  egret, 
Louisiana  heron,  snowy  egret,  cattle  egret, 
black-crowned  night  heron,  green  heron,  little 
blue  heron,  glossy  ibis,  yellow-crowned  night 
heron,  anhinga  and  great  blue  heron. 

Although  Georgia's  wading  bird  population 
is  small  when  compared  to  that  of  Florida  or 
South  Carolina,  significant  numbers  of  birds  are 
produced  in  this  state's  rookeries.  Further, 
Georgia's  major  nesting  sites  appear  secure  since 
ownership  is  either  by  the  federal  or  state 
governments  or  by  responsible,  conservation- 
minded  private  owners.  Although  there  are  other 
environmental  threats  to  Georgia's  wading 
birds,  the  threats  are  not  as  serious  as  in  many 
other  states.  But  we  must  recognize  that  addi- 
tional development  of  our  coast  is  inevitable. 

If  we  carefully  plan  this  expansion  of  our 
human  population  in  ways  that  are  compatible 
with  coastal  wildlife  populations,  future  genera- 
tions may  also  be  able  to  experience  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  a  Georgia  rookery.  @ 
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Henry  Ford,  well  known  as  an  auto  magnate,  isn't 
usually  associated  with  the  Civil  War.  But  because  of 
his  interest  in  this  period  of  history,  one  of  Georgia's 
finest  examples  of  earthwork  fortifications  was  preserved. 

Fort  McAllister,  about  26  miles  south  of  Savannah, 
had  been  almost  forgotten  by  the  time  Ford  purchased 
it.  Weeds  and  grass  blanketed  its  parapets,  and  trees 
were  entrenched  on  its  bombproofs.  Like  the  proverbial 
old  soldier,  the  fort  was  fading  away,  until  Ford  took 
charge  of  its  restoration.  He  rebuilt  the  walls  of  marsh 
mud  and  sand,  renovated  the  hospital  area,  and  restored 
the  hot  shot  oven  (where  soldiers  heated  the  shot  to  be 
fired  at  wooden  boats).  Today  Fort  McAllister  looks  al- 
most exactly  as  it  did  in  the  1860s. 

The  fort,  overlooking  the  Ogeechee  River,  was  one  of 
several  built  to  guard  the  four  waterways  that  led  into 


A  10-inch  Columbiad  stands  between 
earthworks  at  the  restored  fort.  This  type  of 
cannon  was  common  to  coastal 
fortifications  during  the  Civil  War. 


Savannah.  Fort  McAllister  also  protected  rice  and  cot- 
ton plantations  bordering  the  river,  as  well  as  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Gulf  Railroad  bridge  that  lay  four  miles  above 
the  fortifications. 

But  its  importance  didn't  lie  in  what  it  defended. 
Although  Savannah  had  been  strategic  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war — the  city  was  one  of  the  greatest  cotton  ports 
in  the  South — its  value  lessened  considerably  after  the 
1862  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski.  This  fort  had  protected 
Savannah's  port,  and  once  the  port  was  blocked  from 
the  sea,  the  city  was  no  longer  a  southern  supply  center. 

Fort  McAllister's  value  lay  in  its  construction.  It  was 
built  of  the  very  cheapest  materials:  timber,  sand,  earth, 
and  mud.  And  it  couldn't  even  begin  to  compete,  in 
beauty  or  in  cost,  with  grandiose  brick  or  rock  forts  like 
Pulaski. 

Pulaski  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  it 
was  designed  for  beauty  as  well  as  defense.  The  North- 
ern engineers  who  built  it  thought  it  was  impregnable, 
and  indeed  it  was — against  the  cannon  of  its  time.  The 
spherical  shot  fired  from  smoothbore  guns  was  easily 
deflected    by   the    masonry    walls.    As    the   Civil   War 
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Above,  forerunners  of  bunkers  used  in 
modern  warfare,  the  earthen  bomb- 
proofs  absorbed  high  velocity  shells 
without  sustaining  significant  damage. 


Right,  underground  passages  now  house 
a  projectile  display,  while  a  diorama 
depicts  the  successful  Union  assault  on 
the  fort. 


Far  right,  outnumbered  by  elements  of 
Sherman's  Union  forces,  Ft.  McAllis- 
ter's Confederate  garrison  fought  in 
vain.  The  fort  was  overrun  and  fell  after 
15  minutes  of  hand-to-hand  fighting  on 
the  earthworks. 
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progressed,  projectiles  designed  for  newer  rifled  cannon 
traveled  faster  and  farther,  and  gave  greater  penetra- 
tion on  their  target.  These  could  not  be  deflected  as 
easily,  and  the  brick  was  too  brittle  to  offer  proper 
resistance. 

So  Fort  Pulaski  fell  after  only  30  hours  of  bombard- 
ment. Fort  McAllister,  on  the  other  hand,  was  attacked 
nine  different  times  and  each  time  successfully  withstood 
the  assault.  The  secret  of  its  success  lay  in  its  lowly 
construction.  The  marsh  mud  and  sand  walls  absorbed 
the  impact  of  the  shells;  resistance  was  by  absorption 
instead  of  attempted  deflection.  And  any  damage  could 
be  repaired  quickly:  the  soldiers  had  only  to  shovel  the 
earth  back  into  place  and  remount  the  guns. 

Ironically,  Fort  McAllister  helped  the  North  as  much 
as  the  South,  because  it  provided  their  troops  with  a 
testing  ground  for  new  ironclad  vessels.  The  well-known 
battle  of  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac  had  demon- 
strated the  value  of  these  ships,  and  the  Northern  army 
began  building  more  of  them.  The  first  one  completed 
was  the  USS  Montauk,  whose  revolving  turret  housed 
an  11 -inch  Dahlgren  gun  and  a  15-inch  gun.  The 
Montauk  attacked  Fort  McAllister  in  January  of  1863 
but  did  little  damage  to  the  fortifications.  The  ship  itself 
also  was  only  slightly  damaged;  fifteen  direct  hits  scored 


by  Confederate  gunners  barely  dented  its  armor. 

In  March  three  more  ironclads  participated  in  an 
attack  on  the  fort,  with  the  same  results. 

Even  though  the  ships  sustained  little  damage,  one 
serious  problem  was  discovered  during  the  fighting.  The 
bolts  that  held  the  plating  were  of  poor  quality  metal, 
and  the  impact  of  shots  striking  the  outside  of  the  turret 
caused  part  of  the  bolts  to  fly  off  and  ricochet  from  wall 
to  wall.  This  flying  metal  presented  a  much  greater 
danger  to  the  crew  than  did  the  Confederate  shelling. 

Fort  McAllister  was  well  prepared  to  withstand  naval 
attacks,  but  it  hadn't  been  built  to  fend  off  land  ad- 
vances. Most  of  its  heavy  weapons  faced  the  river,  and 
its  soldiers  were  experienced  in  shelling  ships,  not  in 
hand-to-hand  combat.  When  General  William  Sher- 
man's forces  attacked  the  fort  in  1864,  there  was  little 
its  defenders  could  do.  And  their  problems  multiplied 
when  Sherman's  troops  captured  a  Confederate  picket 
who  revealed  the  location  of  mines  that  had  been  placed 
in  the  woods  surrounding  the  fort. 

The  fall  of  Fort  McAllister  marked  the  end  of  Sher- 
man's "March  to  the  Sea,"  and  the  end  of  his  campaign 
in  Georgia.  The  fort  and  its  troops  had  done  their  part 
to  defend  the  state,  but  the  Confederacy  had  lost  its  last 
stronghold  on  Georgia's  coast.  © 
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By  Ron  Simpson 
Photography  by  Bob  Busby 


Probably  more  is  known  about 
management  of  the  bobwhite  quail 
(Colinus  virginianus)  than  any  other 
upland  game  species  in  North  Amer- 
ica. Despite  this  plenitude  of  infor- 
mation, relatively  few  Georgia  land- 
owners ever  attempt  to  manage 
quail. 

Most  don't  know  how,  because  no 
practical  management  information 
has  ever  reached  them.  Others  may 
feel  quail  management  is  too  costly. 
in  loss  of  productive  agricultural 
acreage  and  in  monetary  outlay.  Still 
others  may  have  tried  some  manage- 
ment without  any  technical  assis- 
tance and  realized  little  or  no  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  quail  during 
the  hunting  season. 

Quail  populations  can  be  in- 
creased on  most  areas  if  the  right 
habitat  management  practices  are 
implemented.  And  this  often  can  be 
accomplished  at  minimum  cost.  For 
advice  on  correct  management  prac- 
tices, landowners  should  contact  the 
Game  and  Fish  Division.  Profes- 
sional wildlife  biologists  are  avail- 
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able  through  an  extension  service, 
and  their  recommendations  often 
can  determine  the  management  an 
area  needs  to  produce  the  desired  re- 
sults at  the  least  cost. 

Federal  cost  sharing  on  certain 
wildlife  management  practices  is 
available.  For  detailed  information 
about  a  particular  county,  contact 
that  county's  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  office. 

Before  discussing  recommended 
practices,  it  is  wise  to  look  at  the 
bobwhite's  life  history.  Understand- 
ing the  quail  helps  in  understanding 
why  certain  practices  are  important. 

The  familiar  "bob  -  bob  -  white" 
whistle,  heard  as  early  as  February, 
is  a  sure  sign  that  the  breeding  sea- 
son is  not  far  off.  Covey  break-up 
and  pairing  (the  bobwhite  is  monog- 
amous, one  male  mating  with  one 
female)  starts  in  March.  Usually 
there  is  about  a  15%  surplus  of 
males,  insuring  that  all  females  have 
a  mate. 

May,  June,  July,  and  August  are 
the  most  important  nesting  months. 


A  few  nests  may  be  built  as  early  as 
March  or  as  late  as  October,  but  this 
is  not  the  norm.  Quail  select  nest 
sites  where  vegetative  ground  cover 
is  about  50%;  cover  of  this  type 
offers  optimum  screening  for  nests 
and  adequate  passageways  for  quail 
movement. 

If  the  nest  is  broken  up,  the  fe- 
male will  usually  re-nest.  The  num- 
ber of  eggs  laid  in  a  nest  decreases 
with  each  new  attempt:  hens  in 
Georgia  lay  an  average  of  16  eggs  in 
nests  built  in  April  but  average  only 
9  eggs  in  August  nests.  And  contrary 
to  many  stories  about  multiple 
broods,  a  pair  of  quail  will  raise  only 
one  brood  of  chicks  per  year.  Re- 
nesting  occurs  only  if  previous  at- 
tempts fail. 

Studies  have  indicated  that  chick 
mortality  between  hatching  and  15 
weeks  may  be  as  high  as  50%.  This 
loss  can  be  reduced  by  habitat  man- 
agement practices  that  consider  the 
special  needs  of  young  quail.  The 
chick's  diet  must  be  high  in  protein; 
this  is  supplied  through  consumption 


of  animal  matter.  Management  that 
produces  an  abundance  of  insect  life 
at  the  quail's  level,  and  which  pro- 
tects the  feeding  birds,  will  increase 
chick  survival. 

The  annual  diet  of  a  bobwhite  is 
comprised  of  60-65%  seeds,  15- 
20%  fruits,  15%  animal  matter, 
and  5%  green  forage.  The  impor- 
tance of  these  varies  with  the  sea- 
sons. Peak  fruit  consumption  occurs 
in  the  late  spring  and  summer,  when 
such  foods  are  available,  and  con- 
sumption of  animal  matter  is  great- 
est in  summer  and  fall. 

The  bobwhite  uses  a  variety  of 
different  covers.  In  addition  to  the 
nesting  cover,  quail  must  have  pro- 
tective cover  for  feeding,  roosting, 
loafing,  and  escape.  One  area  of 
cover  may  often  serve  a  dual  role. 
Generally,  feeding  and  loafing  cover 
has  grass  and  herbaceous  vegetation 
which  is  slightly  more  open  or  sparse 
than  roosting  and  escape  cover. 

The  greatest  loss  of  bobwhites  in 
Georgia,  excluding  chicks,  is  during 
either  the   hunting   season   or   the 
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For  successful  nesting,  quail 
depend  on  good  nesting  habitat, 
favorable  weather,  and  an 
adequate  food  supply. 


Controlled  burning  is  a  variable 

technique  in  quail  habitat 

management.  It  removes  dead 

ground  litter  and  encourages  the 

growth  of  plams  which  furnish 

the  birds  food  and  cover. 


After  burning,  a  fresh,  green 

understory  sprouts  if  the  forest  has 

been  properly  thinned. 


breeding  season.  Where  habitat  con- 
ditions are  good  and  hunter  harvest 
is  low,  spring  and  summer  losses 
will  equal  or  exceed  those  of  the 
winter. 

A  quail  population  is  controlled 
by  the  quality  of  available  habitat. 
There  can  be  only  as  many  quail  as 
the  habitat  will  support — no  more, 
no  less.  Losses  from  other  factors 
such  as  predation,  disease,  and,  in 
some  cases,  starvation,  must  occur  if 
the  excess  is  not  harvested.  Summer 
quail  production  usually  exceeds 
the  ability  of  the  habitat  to  support 
all  birds  through  an  entire  year. 
Natural  mortality  approaches  80%, 
so  hunters  should  be  able  to  harvest 
30-50%  of  the  birds  without  endan- 
gering next  year's  population. 

Historically,  predation  and  pre- 
dator control  usually  have  received 
considerable  attention  in  quail  man- 
agement programs.  But  more  often 
than  not,  these  attempts  were  inef- 
fective.   As    mentioned    previously, 


natural  mortality  will  maintain  a 
bobwhite  population  that  is  balanced 
with  what  the  habitat  can  support, 
and  predation  is  simply  one  of  na- 
ture's methods  of  preventing  over- 
population. 

Predation  is  usually  a  problem 
only  where  man  has  changed  the 
ecological  balance.  A  quail  popula- 
tion that  does  not  exceed  the  habi- 
tat's carrying  capacity  is  highly  re- 
sistant to  predatory  pressure.  Many 
of  the  quail  taken  by  predators  are 
those  that  are  diseased  or  crippled. 
Although  foxes,  bobcats,  hawks, 
and  owls  do  take  an  occasional 
quail,  they  can  actually  aid  the  bob- 
white  population  by  taking  a  large 
number  of  rodents.  Rodents  com- 
pete with  quail  for  food,  and  when 
the  rodent  population  is  high,  they 
can  destroy  a  substantial  proportion 
of  the  quail  nests  on  an  area.  Be- 
cause this  balance  between  predators 
and  prey  species  is  so  complex,  no 
control  of  predators  should  be  at- 


tempted without  substantial  reason 
and  professional  advice. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  habitat 
improvements  needed  for  quail  are 
related  to  food,  cover,  or  both.  Un- 
managed  land  in  Georgia  usually 
produces  little  food  and  has  either 
too  much  or  too  little  cover. 

The  following  management  prac- 
tices are  the  ones  most  commonly 
used  in  the  Southeast.  They  are  pre- 
sented to  give  people  interested  in 
managing  quail  some  knowledge  of 
what  is  involved  in  producing  more 
birds. 

Quail  habitat  management  is 
based  on  varying  or  diversifying  for- 
est, brush,  grass,  and  cultivated  land 
to  produce  the  maximum  amount  of 
food  and  cover.  However,  shuffling 
all  of  these  land-use  types  on  a  farm 
for  maximum  quail  benefit  is  seldom 
feasible  or  economically  justifiable. 
An  alternative  is  to  manage  each 
type  individually.  Management  prac- 
tices are  designed  to  duplicate  in  one 
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habitat  the  same  situation  that  exists 
where  the  different  types  meet  or 
border  each  other. 

The  widespread,  and  probably 
most  beneficial,  management  prac- 
tice used  in  pine  and  low-grade 
hardwood  stands  is  controlled  burn- 
ing. Burning  removes  the  thick  litter 
(pinestraw,  leaves,  grass,  etc.)  that  is 
usually  present  in  unburned  stands, 
and  it  stimulates  the  germination  of 
the  leguminous  plant  seeds  such  as 
partridge  pea,  lespedeza,  and  butter- 
fly pea.  These  are  very  important 
bobwhite  foods  in  late  winter.  In- 
sects necessary  for  chicks  after 
hatching  are  also  greatly  increased 
by  burning  an  area,  and  the  cover 
is  thinned  enough  so  that  the  insects 
can  be  found  by  chicks. 


>d  \ 


February  or  early  March  is  the 
best  time  to  burn,  but  if  hardwood 
undergrowth  is  dense,  a  burn  de- 
layed until  the  undergrowth  begins 
to  leaf  out  assists  in  controlling  and 
reducing  this  problem.  The  frequen- 
cy with  which  a  site  is  burned  de- 
pends on  soil  fertility  and  moisture. 
Average  sites  probably  need  burning 
once  every  two  years,  poor  dry  sites 
once  every  three  years,  and  rich 
moist  sites  every  year. 

If  all  ground  cover  will  be  re- 
moved by  burning,  selected  areas  of 
cover  should  be  protected  from  the 
fire.  Clumps  of  desirable  shrubs 
(wild  plum,  hawthorn,  hackberry, 
sassafras,  blackberry)  20  to  30  feet 
in  diameter  provide  protective  cover 
and  should  be  saved.   One  to  two 


In  agricultural  areas,  waste  grain 
can  be  an  important  food  source  for 
quail,  particularly  if  it  is  near 
protective  cover. 


acres  of  broomsedge,  wiregrass  or 
various  other  clump-type  grasses 
suitable  for  nesting  should  be  pro- 
tected for  early  nesting  attempts. 
Harrowing  or  constructing  fire- 
breaks will  keep  the  burn  from  such 
areas. 

If  a  stand  of  timber  is  so  dense 
that  direct  sunlight  cannot  reach  the 
ground,  burning  alone  will  be  of  lit- 
tle value.  Such  a  stand  should  be 
thinned.  Food  and  cover  plants  in 
the  developing  understory  vegetation 
will  then  be  able  to  receive  the  sun- 
light necessary  for  growth. 

Thinning  of  over-stocked  timber 
is  also  a  beneficial  forest  manage- 
ment practice;  it  releases  the  re- 
maining trees  from  an  over-crowded 
situation  and  increases  their  growth 
rate.  In  stands  where  there  is  a  long 
rotation  period,  such  as  saw-timber 
or  pole  timber,  the  forest  canopy 
opened  by  a  thinning  will  gradually 
be  closed  as  the  trees  grow.  Several 
thinnings  are  necessary  during  the 
full  rotation  period  to  maintain  a 
productive  understory. 

Cover  and  food  may  also  be  pro- 
vided by  introducing  various  plants 
recognized  as  valuable  to  quail. 
Some  of  the  best  ones  are  Clemson 
combine  pea,  kobe  lespedeza,  Ko- 
rean lespedeza,  bi-color  lespedeza, 
wild  plum,  and  hairy  vetch.  Insect 
life,  as  well  as  seeds,  are  made  more 
available  to  quail  by  many  of  these 
plantings.  In  fact,  the  quail  popula- 
tion on  some  areas  may  actually 
benefit  more  from  the  insects  pro- 
duced and  consumed  by  quail  chicks 
than  by  the  seed  produced  in  these 
plantings. 

The  size  of  food  patches  should 
be  at  least  one-fourth  acre.  The 
number  of  patches  needed  is  de- 
termined by  the  vegetative  character 
of  the  managed  area  and  by  the  de- 
sires of  the  manager.  A  minimum 
of  one  cover  area,  planted  or  na- 
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tural,  should  be  developed  for  every 
1 0  acres  of  managed  land. 

Small  openings,  as  well  as  thin- 
nings, in  quality  hardwood  stands 
can  be  developed  to  increase  the 
quail  productivity  in  these  areas. 
They  should  be  about  one-half  acre 
in  size  and  can  be  planted  in  food 
plants  such  as  Clemson  combine  pea 
and  partridge  pea.  A  border  strip  of 
serecia  or  bi-color  lespedeza  about 
15  feet  wide  can  be  added  for  cover. 
Again,  the  dictates  of  the  land  and 
manager  will  determine  the  number 
and  distribution  of  these. 

Pasture  and  cropland  are  almost 
always  very  low  on  cover  for  quail, 
because  of  heavy  cattle  grazing  and 
today's  "clean"  farming  practices. 
Clearing  every  fence-row  and  clean- 
ing areas  of  low  productivity,  even 
when  they  may  not  be  worth  farm- 
ing, decrease  the  natural  diversity 
and  the  value  to  quail.  Heavily- 
grazed  areas  are  also  normally  low 
in  quail  benefits. 

Open  pasture  and  cropland  can 
be  made  more  habitable  for  quail 


by  allowing  border  fence-rows  to 
revert  to  natural  vegetation,  and  by 
developing  thickets  and  hedge  rows 
across  the  fields  for  cover.  Quail  will 
not  use  the  middle  of  even  a  20-acre 
pasture  or  field,  they  will  use  only 
the  edges  where  there  is  protective 
cover. 

The  extent  to  which  an  area  may 
be  crossed  with  the  thickets  and 
hedge  rows  must  be  decided  by  the 
farm  manager. 

In  pastures  these  should  be  plants 
such  as  wild  plum  and  hawthorn 
that  are  seldom  grazed  by  cattle. 
These  plants  will  protect  some  quail 
food  plants  from  grazing,  as  well  as 
providing  cover.  Fencing  of  cover 
lanes  and  food  patches  is  an  effec- 
tive, but  costly,  practice. 

On  cultivated  land,  a  hedgerow  or 
cover  land  can  simply  be  a  strip 
about  15  feet  wide  which  is  left  out 
of  cultivation.  Permanent  lanes  can 
be  established  by  leaving  the  same 
strip  uncultivated  for  several  years. 
Grass,  shrubs,  and  tree  species 
usually  need  only  3  to  5  years  to 


become  established.  If  more  rapid 
development  and  results  are  wanted, 
these  strips  can  be  planted  in  pine 
with  clumps  of  plums,  etc.,  at  regu- 
lar intervals.  These  clumps  of  pro- 
tective cover  add  to  the  diversity  of 
land  barren  of  quail  benefits. 

Where  cultivated  land  is  bordered 
by  woodland,  a  15-to  20-foot  strip 
can  be  left  between  the  two.  It  can 
be  planted  or  left  to  revert  naturally 
to  desirable  species  like  beggarweed 
and  ragweed.  Serecia  or  bi-color 
lespedeza  are  two  of  the  perennial 
species  that  can  be  established  be- 
tween woodland  and  cultivated  land. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  prac- 
tices that  are  beneficial  to  quail. 
Some  may  be  more  satisfactory  on 
one  area  than  on  another.  Consult 
Game  and  Fish  Division  biologists 
to  determine  which  practice  or  prac- 
tices to  use.  There  may  be  some 
simple  practices  for  small  areas  that 
are  compatible  with  the  major  land- 
use  and  which  will  provide  all  the 
bobwhites'  life  requirements.  (§) 
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Walker  County's 

Ed  Dodd 

and  the  Worlds  Mark  Trail 


By  Bill  Hammack 
Photography  by  Bob  Busby 


Ed  Dodd,  creator  of  the  internationally-enjoyed 
comic  strip,  "Mark  Trail,"  leads  two  lives. 

First  he  is  Ed  Dodd — a  down-to-earth,  outgoing, 
thoroughly  likable  man,  an  outdoorsman,  a  conserva- 
tionist, world-traveler,  artist/writer,  hunter,  fisherman, 
pipe-smoker,  who  lives  in  a  place  called  "Lost  Forest," 
whose  walking  companion  these  days  is  a  16-year-old 
Scottish  border  collie/  cocker  spaniel  named  "Mose,"  a 
dog  who  succeeded  a  200-pound  St.  Bernard  named 
"Andy." 

He  is  also  Mark  Trail,  the  comic  strip  friend  of  mil- 
lions of  readers  around  the  globe,  an  outdoorsman, 
conservationist,  traveler,  photographer/writer,  hunter, 
fisherman,  pipe-smoker,  who  lives  in  a  place  called 
"Lost  Forest"  and  whose  huge  St.  Bernard  is  named 
"Andy." 

Ed  Dodd  says  "Mark  is  my  alter  ego.  But  he  can  do 
things  1  can't  do.  He  does  things  I'd  like  to  do.  And  he's 
a  lot  younger.  Mark  was  30  years  old  this  past  April  15." 

Most  people  are  surprised  when  they  learn  Ed  Dodd 
is  74,  born  in  1902  in  LaFayette  in  Walker  County, 
Georgia.  Most  folks  peg  him  maybe  in  his  early  60s. 
His  close-cut  hair  is  steel  gray  and  his  face  is  leathery 
from  all  sorts  of  weather — the  snows  of  Canada  and 
the  broiling  sun  of  Africa  and  nearly  everywhere  in 
between.  Erect  and  flat-bellied,  he  walks  at  a  fast  clip. 
His  eyes  reflect  the  calm  strength  of  a  man  who  knows 
who  he  is  and  where  he  is  and  what  he's  doing,  the  eyes 
of  a  man  you'd  like  to  have  side  with  you  but  whom 
you'd  hate  to  cross. 

Mark  first  appeared  30  years  ago,  seeming  the  same 
age  as  he  is  now.  Ed  Dodd  then  was  44  years  old.  He 
considered  himself  a  middle-aged  failure.  He  had  been 
working  hard  all  his  life,  scratching  and  scrabbling,  but 


he  had  never  made  what  he  calls  "the  big  time."  He 
says  "I  had  been  hacking  along  with  a  cartoon  feature 
called  'Back  Home  Again.'  I'd  sold  it  in  1930  and  I 
kept  hacking  away  at  it  a  long  time — 14  years.  It  ap- 
peared in  about  75  or  100  newspapers.  I  kept  it  sold 
and  it  brought  me  some  bread  and  a  little  meat,  but  I 
wasn't  making  any  money.  I  don't  think  I  ever  made 
more  than  $60  a  week.  I  realized  I  wasn't  getting  any- 
where. I  beat  my  brain  for  ideas.  I'd  been  an  outdoors- 
man  all  my  life,  but  I  reckon  the  outdoors  was  so  close 
to  me  I  just  couldn't  see  it  as  a  subject  for  a  comic 
strip.  The  realization  dawned  on  me  that  I  ought  to 
draw  and  write  what  I  know  best.  So  I  started  working 
on  an  outdoors  strip.  I  worked  hard  on  it.  I  worked 
hard  trying  to  sell  it.  After  two  years  of  writing  and 
rewriting,  drawing  and  redrawing,  pounding  the  pave- 
ment trying  to  sell  the  strip,  I  was  beginning  to  get 
discouraged.  Then  the  New  York  syndicate  bought  it. 
The  day  it  came  out  in  the  paper,  I  happened  to  be 
standing  on  a  corner  when  a  New  York  Post  delivery 
truck  came  up  7th  Avenue.  It  was  a  cold,  misty,  rainy 
day.  A  poster  on  the  side  of  the  truck — the  whole  side 
of  the  truck — was  a  great  big  blow  up  of  Mark's  head, 
and  God  Almighty,  that  was  the  biggest  thrill  I  ever 
had  in  my  life.  I  knew  then,  /  knew,  I  was  finally  on  the 
way.  Tears  just  busted  out  and  started  streaming  down 
my  cheeks." 

Lady  Luck,  who  had  been  slamming  Ed  Dodd  with 
brass  knucks,  slipped  on  her  silken  glove  and  began 
caressing  him  and  his  brain  child  Mark  Trail.  Mark 
Trail  was  an  instant  success — instant  if  you  don't  count 
the  years  of  long  days  and  longer  nights  that  Ed  Dodd 
sweated  and  stretched  himself  through  as  he  doggedly 
pursued  his  dream.  Some  people  who  may  have  gained 
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Tom  Hill  works  on  the  Sunday  cartoon  panel  for 
Mark  Trail. 

a  little  wisdom  as  they  trudge  along  down  here  say  that 
to  get  on  the  good  side  of  Lady  Luck  a  person  has  to 
show  her  plenty  of  perseverance  and  a  lot  of  hard  work. 
"When  Mark  came  out,  men  were  returning  from  the 
war,"  Ed  Dodd  says,  "and  they  were  thinking  about 
heme  and  hunting  and  fishing  and  the  outdoors.  And  the 
strip  caught  on." 

Mark  Trail,  an  outdoor  life  adventure  strip  with  a 
lively  story  line  and  top-notch  drawing,  also  speaks  up 
for  conservation,  and  later  when  wide  public  interest 
in  conservation  was  aroused,  it  boosted  the  strip's  al- 
ready impressive  popularity.  Today  it  appears  in  400 
newspapers  worldwide,  the  30  overseas  in  five  lan- 
guages. Combined  daily  circulation  of  these  papers  is 
20  million,  and  using  the  generally  accepted  yardstick 
of  between  two  and  three  readers  per  copy,  that  makes 
around  50  million  persons  who  can  follow  the  adven- 
tures of  Mark. 

The  adventures  are  produced  by  an  all-Georgia  team. 
Mark's  daddy,  Ed  Dodd,  writes  the  story.  Tom  Hill  of 
Atlanta,  who  joined  Dodd  in  1946,  and  Jack  Elrod 
from  Gainesville,  who  came  aboard  two  years  later, 
handle  the  drawing,  and  Barbara  Chen  from  Savannah 
does  the  lettering.  Tom  Hill  also  is  editor  and  artist  of 
the  Sunday  strip,  which  highlights  interesting  facts 
about  wild  creatures  and  the  outdoors  pictured  in  Hill's 
meticulous  drawings.  Ed  Dodd  says  Hill  is  the  best 
wildlife  illustrator  he  has  ever  seen.  The  team  stays 


seven  weeks  ahead  on  the  strips,  Dodd  maintains  a 
three-month  lead  with  the  story.  They  accomplish  their 
work  in  a  place  that  pleasures  the  spirit  and  charms 
the  eye — a  studio  that  looks  out  over  a  dancing  creek 
and  a  singing  waterfall,  a  big  room  full  of  light  in  a 
stone  and  unpainted  cypress  house  that  rambles  around 
a  forested  hillside.  The  house,  Ed  Dodd's  home,  was 
designed  by  the  late  Atlanta  architect  Herbert  Millkey,  a 
disciple  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  Millkey  spent  a  lot  of 
time  with  Dodd,  studying  him,  his  personality,  his  life 
style,  and  created  a  hollow  sculpture  of  cypress  and 
stone,  a  friendly-looking,  comfortable-looking  house, 
that  expresses  Ed  Dodd  the  way  a  bust  of  him  by 
renowned  Georgia  sculptor  Julian  Harris  depicts  him. 

The  house  was  four  years  in  the  future  when  Mark 
was  born,  but  within  a  few  months  of  the  comic  strip's 
appearance,  Dodd  left  New  York  to  come  back  home 
to  Georgia.  He  started  looking  for  somewhere  to  sink 
roots.  He  knew  what  he  wanted.  He  had  inspected  more 
than  a  score  of  sites  when  one  day  a  real  estate  agent 
took  him  out  to  some  pretty  wild  woods  on  the  west 
side  of  Sandy  Springs.  "As  soon  as  I  saw  the  waterfall 
and  the  creek,"  says  Ed  Dodd,  "I  knew  I  had  found  my 
home.  When  Herb  Millkey  completed  plans  for  the 
house,  not  a  bank  in  Atlanta  would  lend  me  a  dime  to 
build  it.  In  1950 — that's  when  work  started  on  it — the 
house  was  considered  too  advanced,  too  far  out." 

But  Dodd  was  able  to  swing  the  construction,  for 
money  from  Mark  Trail  was  coming  in;  the  feature 
syndicate  sold  the  comic  strip  to  46  papers  the  first 
week  it  hit  the  market  and  the  number  kept  growing. 
First  newspaper  to  buy  was  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

Mark  Trail  ranges  far  and  wide  in  his  comic  strip 
adventures,  but  sometimes  Dodd  brings  hometown 
friends  into  the  strip.  One  of  them  is  Jack  Crockford, 
Director  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  of  Georgia's 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Years  earlier,  Crock- 
ford  had  told  Dodd  a  sad  little  story  about  a  youngster 
who  had  tried  to  make  a  household  pet  of  a  wild  crea- 
ture— a  fawn — with  the  usual  unhappy  results.  Dodd 
soaks  up  stories  like  this  all  over  the  world  for  possible 
future  use  and  when  one  of  them  fits  into  his  long- 
running  narrative,  perhaps  to  stress  the  importance  of 
conservation  or  to  illustrate  humane  treatment  of  crea- 
tures of  the  wild,  he  smoothly  makes  it  a  part  of  the 
comic  strip.  When  he  used  the  storv  of  the  fawn,  he 
felt  it  natural  to  introduce  his  friend  who  had  told  it 
to  him;  so  in  that  episode,  Jack  Crockford  made  his 
appearance.  Tom  Hill,  who  drew  Crockford  in  the 
strip,  has  brought  other  friends  into  it — Jack  Elrod, 
whose  drawing  table  is  just  behind  Hill's,  Barbara  Chen. 
"Drew  myself  in  once,"  Hill  says.  "Drew  myself  in  as 
a  trumpet  player.  Don't  know  whv.  I  can't  play  the 
trumpet."  Has  he  ever  drawn  Ed  Dodd  into  the  strip? 
Hill  grins.  "Many  times." 

When  a  character  who  may  wear  Dodd's  seamed, 
leathery  face  appears,  he  has  been  created  along  with 
all  the  other  people  of  the  strip  by  Ed  Dodd,  and  the 
words  in  the  balloon  above  the  character's  head,  like 
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all  the  other  balloons,  are  words  that  Dodd  has  written. 

"I  write  the  sequence  in  considerable  detail,"  Dodd 
says.  "I  describe  the  scenes,  the  costumes,  flora  and 
fauna,  all  the  details.  And  I  write  the  dialogue,  trying 
to  keep  it  cut  to  the  bone  and  still  say  what  I  want  to 
say.  Editing  copy  in  a  comic  strip  is  just  ferocious  these 
days  because  they're  reducing  the  size  of  the  strips  in 
printing  them.  So  you  have  to  make  one  word  do  the 
work  of  three,  since  you  have  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  lettering  if  you  want  it  reproduced  big  enough  to 
be  readable.  That  means  we  have  to  decrease  the  size 
of  the  drawings." 

The  drawings  in  Mark  Trail  are  authentic  down  to 
the  fine  details  because  of  Ed  Dodd's  singular  memory 
and  his  library,  in  that  order  of  importance.  "I  have  a 
hell  of  a  time  remembering  names,  but  I  can  remember 
how  a  north  woods  lumberjack  is  dressed  right  down 
to  his  shoestrings,"  he  says.  "I've  been  lucky  enough 
to  ramble  around  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  somehow  I  can  retain 
the  memory  of  how  all  these  places  look.  And  then  I 
take  a  lot  of  photographs  in  case  I  ever  need  them  to 
polish  an  old  memory  that  may  be  growing  dim." 

Besides  his  picture  files,  Dodd  has  built  a  library  of 
about  5,000  volumes,  along  with  copies  of  the  National 
Geographic  from  1910  to  the  present.  He  files  outdoors 
magazines  from  everywhere — for  example,  there's  a 
stack  of  copies  of  Outdoors  in  Georgia.  "I  do  some  re- 
search to  double-check,"  he  says.  "I  try  to  write  stories 
with  scenes  in  places  I  have  some  familiarity  with.  No 
matter  what  sort  of  drawing  appears,  no  matter  what 
part  of  the  country  the  scene  is  set  in,  no  matter  whether 
the  subject  is  a  canoe  or  a  snowshoe,  or  a  bow  and  ar- 
row or  a  particular  gun,  there's  somebody  somewhere 
who  knows  exactly  what  it  looks  like,  and  if  the  draw- 
ing is  wrong,  he  says,  'This  guy's  a  faker'." 

Ed  Dodd  couldn't  know  how  to  be  a  faker  even  if 
he  had  a  list  of  instructions.  He's  a  straightforward 
man  who's  knowledgeable  in  an  astounding  sweep  of 


Above:  Ed  Dodd's  waterfall  sings  to  the  house  in 
Lost  Forest,  nearly  hidden  by  the  trees. 
Left:  The  living  room. 

subjects,  and  his  convictions  run  deep  and  he  expresses 
them  clearly.  Born  and  raised  in  a  rural  environment, 
his  natural  tendency  toward  conservation  was  reinforced 
by  one  of  the  greatest  American  conservationists,  Dan 
Beard.  "He  wrote  a  lot  of  books  for  boys,  and  I  ate 
them  up,"  Dodd  remembers.  "My  father  used  to  sub- 
scribe to  Boys'  Life  and  American  Boy  for  me,  and  Mr. 
Beard  had  an  article  in  each  one  every  month.  He  de- 
scribed this  boys'  woodcraft  camp  he  had  on  Big  Tink 
Pond  in  the  Pocono  Mountains  in  Pennsylvania,  117 
miles  west  of  New  York  City.  When  I  was  15,  I  wrote 
him  that  I  wanted  to  come  up  there  but  I  didn't  have 
any  money,  and  would  he  give  me  any  sort  of  a  job  to 
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A  CUTE  KID  AHD  A 
PRETTY   LITTLE  PEER 

...LET'S  RUM  IT/ 


Here's  a  strip  from  a  Mark  Trail  episode  that  pictures 
Jack  Crockford.  In  the  drawing,  he  is  "Joe,"  the 
official  who  tells  "Ray"  to  get  the  deer. 


pay  my  way.  Took  me  two  years  to  sell  him  on  the  idea. 
He  finally  let  me  come  up.  Said  I  could  blow  the  bugle 
and  wait  on  his  table.  So  I  got  a  bugle  and  learned  to 
blow  it.  Waited  on  his  table,  and  that  was  the  best 
thing  that  could  have  happened,  because  I  got  to  know 
him  and  his  family  just  like  my  own.  They  eventually 
came  to  be  just  like  my  own  family.  I  stayed  there. 
Finally  worked  up  to  camp  director.  Beard  was  a  wild- 
life artist,  a  great  artist — illustrated  some  of  the  original 
Mark  Twain  books.  He  didn't  get  into  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  until  he  was  around  65.  He  founded  a  group 
he  named  the  Boy  Pioneers.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton, 
another  great  conservationist,  got  a  bunch  together  he 
called  the  Woodcraft  Indians.  And  in  England,  Lord 
Baden-Powell  started  an  organization  known  as  the 
Scouts.  These  groups,  and  some  others,  were  pulled 
together  by  William  D.  Boyce  and  the  Boy  Scouts  came 
into  being.  Dan  Beard  was  the  first  scout  commissioner 
and  Seton  was  the  first  chief  scout.  I  stayed  with  Dan 
Beard  a  long  time.  He  influenced  me  more  than  any- 
one except  my  mother  and  father.  He  took  me  under 
his  wing.  I'd  been  trying  to  draw  ever  since  I  was  a 
child.  He  gave  me  a  lot  of  criticism,  told  me  what  to 
do.  He  was  a  distinguished  old  fellow,  with  that  white 
mustache  and  goatee.  We'd  walk  down  Broadway  and 
people  would  turn  around  and  stare  at  him.  He  looked 
kind  of  like  Buffalo  Bill  come  to  life.  For  years,  I'd  go 
to  his  house  like  I'd  go  home.  I'd  call  up  and  say  I 


wanted  to  come  spend  the  night.  I  had  a  room  there, 
up  in  the  attic.  I  last  saw  him  when  he  was  91.  He  died 
the  next  year.  Last  time  I  saw  him,  I  knew  he  wasn't 
going  to  keep  going  much  longer,  but  he  was  still  full 
of  beans.  He  was  the  kind  of  man  who  paid  attention 
to  young  people.  He  didn't  preach,  but  he  made  his 
points  decisively.  I  had  been  smoking  cigarettes  and  one 
day  in  camp,  I  leaned  over  and  a  cigarette  fell  out  of 
my  pocket  and  rolled  in  front  of  him.  He  didn't  say 
anything.  He  just  gave  me  a  look.  That  was  some  look. 
Just  shriveled  me  up.  Then  he  shook  his  head." 

Ed  Dodd  smokes  no  cigarettes  any  more.  He  smokes 
Granger  rough  cut  in  a  pipe.  Conservation  practices  he 
learned  from  Dan  Beard  and  those  he  absorbed  with 
his  rural  raising  form  the  foundation  of  his  strong  con- 
servationist philosophy  today.  "We're  presently  facing 
a  dangerous  situation,"  he  says.  "On  one  hand,  there 
are  a  lot  of  thoughtful,  rational  people  who  have  been 
deeply  interested  in  conservation  for  many  years,  who 
approach  it  from  a  scientific  standpoint.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  people  who  get  emotional  because 
they're  hung  up  on  the  Bambi  syndrome.  Talk  about 
conservation  of  deer  to  these  people,  and  immediately 
they  see  every  deer  as  an  adorable  little  Bambi.  So  they 
fight  like  all  get-out  to  prevent  any  deer  from  being  shot. 
In  their  tragic  ignorance — tragic  for  the  deer — they 
don't  know  or  they  refuse  to  face  the  knowledge  that 
they're  trying  to  condemn  their  adorable  little  Bambi 
to  the  cruel  suffering  of  a  slow  death  by  starvation.  True 
conservationists  have  been  aware  a  long  time  that  a 
deer  herd  will  literally  eat  itself  out  of  house  and  home. 
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The  real  conservationists  are  the  hunters — deer  hunters 
and  duck  hunters  and  bird  hunters — and  fishermen. 
They  have  contributed  more  to  conservation  than  any 
other  group  on  earth.  The  anti-hunters  don't  contribute 
anything  but  talk.  They  don't  buy  hunting  licenses, 
they  don't  buy  equipment,  they  don't  go  to  camps.  What 
they  do  is  put  out  propaganda  like  that  "Guns  of  Au- 
tumn" TV  program  that's  slanted  and  one-sided  and 
doesn't  give  the  true  picture.  It's  the  money  from  hunt- 
ers and  other  true  conservationists  that  pays  the  bills 
for  enlightened  conservation  and  propagation  practices." 
Dodd  warns  that  "While  the  anti-conservationists  are 
shrillest  in  their  irrational  attacks  on  hunting,  they're 
also  attacking  fishing.  What  we've  got  to  do  is  fight 
their  propaganda,  their  lies,  with  the  only  defense  that 
can  overcome  them — the  truth.  We've  got  to  keep  ham- 
mering home  the  truth  about  conservation.  Sportsmen 
and  sportswomen  are  not  only  conserving  game,  but 
they're  bringing  game  back.  For  example,  because  of 
hunters  and  other  conservationists,  there  are  more  deer 
in  Pennsylvania  today  than  there  were  when  old  William 
Penn  made  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  when  he  set  up  his 
colony.  If  a  person  doesn't  want  to  hunt — for  whatever 
reason — it's  his  or  her  privilege  not  to  hunt.  At  the 
same  time,  who  gave  the  anti-conservationists  the  right 
to  tell  me  that  I'm  doing  something  wrong  when  it's  not 
illegal  and  not  immoral?  And  what  is,  in  my  belief, 
helping  the  game?  Hunting  is  a  deep-seated  urge.  It's 
atavistic,  goes  back  to  the  dawn  of  mankind  on  this 
earth.  I'm  absolutely  against  shooting  or  harming  any 
endangered  species,  but  where  game  is  plentiful,  I  think 


hunting  is  the  greatest  sport  in  the  world.  It's  absurd  to 
talk  about  the  horror  of  killing  and  inhumane  treatment 
of  wild  animals  when  the  only  alternative  is  forcing 
them  to  starve  to  death,  which  is  far  more  horrible." 

Like  most  hunters,  save  those  who  hunt  for  meat — 
and  there  are  still  those  who  have  to  do  that — Dodd 
finds  rewards  in  going  hunting  that  transcend  bagging 
a  bird  or  a  deer.  "We  get  outdoors,  next  to  nature, 
where  we  belong,"  he  says.  "We  live  artificial  lives  in 
these  canyons  of  steel  and  concrete  we've  fabricated. 
We're  naturally  a  woods-roaming  people." 

Dodd  roams  the  woods  these  days  in  his  Lost  Forest 
with  his  old  dog  Mose.  "Mose,"  he'll  say,  "you're  a 
beauty."  Mose  has  been  on  TV  coast  to  coast,  he's 
appeared  in  half  a  dozen  documentaries  and  he  has  had 
his  picture  in  papers  all  over  the  United  States.  At  the 
patriarchal  canine  age  of  16,  Mose  is  a  beautiful  dog  and 
he's  still  eager  to  join  Dodd  in  walks.  Dodd  mav  have 
inherited  his  fondness  for  walking.  His  father,  a  Baptist 
minister  who  died  in  1972  at  the  age  of  97,  liked  to 
walk.  The  elder  Dodd's  influence  may  also  be  reflected 
in  his  son's  religious  attitude.  Ed  Dodd  says  "I  think 
man  is  moral  or  immoral  depending  on  how  successfully 
he  moves  toward  God." 

Ed  Dodd  may  have  the  best  of  two  worlds  here  below. 
In  one  of  them,  as  Ed  Dodd,  he  is  not  only  a  successful 
writer/artist  doing  what  he  loves  doing,  but  he  is  also  a 
successful  humane  human  being  with  friends  all  over  the 
globe.  In  his  second  world,  which  is  also  real  to  him.  his 
alter  ego,  Mark  Trail,  can  do  anything  Ed  Dodd's 
imagination  wants  him  to  do. 
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Here's  a  strip  from  a  Mark  Trail  episode  that  pictures 
Jack  Crockford.  In  the  drawing,  he  is  "Joe,"  the 
official  who  tells  "Ray"  to  get  the  deer. 


pay  my  way.  Took  me  two  years  to  sell  him  on  the  idea. 
He  finally  let  me  come  up.  Said  I  could  blow  the  bugle 
and  wait  on  his  table.  So  I  got  a  bugle  and  learned  to 
blow  it.  Waited  on  his  table,  and  that  was  the  best 
thing  that  could  have  happened,  because  I  got  to  know 
him  and  his  family  just  like  my  own.  They  eventually 
came  to  be  just  like  my  own  family.  I  stayed  there. 
Finally  worked  up  to  camp  director.  Beard  was  a  wild- 
life artist,  a  great  artist — illustrated  some  of  the  original 
Mark  Twain  books.  He  didn't  get  into  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  until  he  was  around  65.  He  founded  a  group 
he  named  the  Boy  Pioneers.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton, 
another  great  conservationist,  got  a  bunch  together  he 
called  the  Woodcraft  Indians.  And  in  England,  Lord 
Baden-Powell  started  an  organization  known  as  the 
Scouts.  These  groups,  and  some  others,  were  pulled 
together  by  William  D.  Boyce  and  the  Boy  Scouts  came 
into  being.  Dan  Beard  was  the  first  scout  commissioner 
and  Seton  was  the  first  chief  scout.  I  stayed  with  Dan 
Beard  a  long  time.  He  influenced  me  more  than  any- 
one except  my  mother  and  father.  He  took  me  under 
his  wing.  I'd  been  trying  to  draw  ever  since  I  was  a 
child.  He  gave  me  a  lot  of  criticism,  told  me  what  to 
do.  He  was  a  distinguished  old  fellow,  with  that  white 
mustache  and  goatee.  We'd  walk  down  Broadway  and 
people  would  turn  around  and  stare  at  him.  He  looked 
kind  of  like  Buffalo  Bill  come  to  life.  For  years,  I'd  go 
to  his  house  like  I'd  go  home.  I'd  call  up  and  say  I 


wanted  to  come  spend  the  night.  I  had  a  room  there, 
up  in  the  attic.  I  last  saw  him  when  he  was  91.  He  died 
the  next  year.  Last  time  I  saw  him,  I  knew  he  wasn't 
going  to  keep  going  much  longer,  but  he  was  still  full 
of  beans.  He  was  the  kind  of  man  who  paid  attention 
to  young  people.  He  didn't  preach,  but  he  made  his 
points  decisively.  I  had  been  smoking  cigarettes  and  one 
day  in  camp,  I  leaned  over  and  a  cigarette  fell  out  of 
my  pocket  and  rolled  in  front  of  him.  He  didn't  say 
anything.  He  just  gave  me  a  look.  That  was  some  look. 
Just  shriveled  me  up.  Then  he  shook  his  head." 

Ed  Dodd  smokes  no  cigarettes  any  more.  He  smokes 
Granger  rough  cut  in  a  pipe.  Conservation  practices  he 
learned  from  Dan  Beard  and  those  he  absorbed  with 
his  rural  raising  form  the  foundation  of  his  strong  con- 
servationist philosophy  today.  "We're  presently  facing 
a  dangerous  situation,"  he  says.  "On  one  hand,  there 
are  a  lot  of  thoughtful,  rational  people  who  have  been 
deeply  interested  in  conservation  for  many  years,  who 
approach  it  from  a  scientific  standpoint.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  people  who  get  emotional  because 
they're  hung  up  on  the  Bambi  syndrome.  Talk  about 
conservation  of  deer  to  these  people,  and  immediately 
they  see  every  deer  as  an  adorable  little  Bambi.  So  they 
fight  like  all  get-out  to  prevent  any  deer  from  being  shot. 
In  their  tragic  ignorance — tragic  for  the  deer — they 
don't  know  or  they  refuse  to  face  the  knowledge  that 
they're  trying  to  condemn  their  adorable  little  Bambi 
to  the  cruel  suffering  of  a  slow  death  by  starvation.  True 
conservationists  have  been  aware  a  long  time  that  a 
deer  herd  will  literally  eat  itself  out  of  house  and  home. 
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The  real  conservationists  are  the  hunters — deer  hunters 
and  duck  hunters  and  bird  hunters — and  fishermen. 
They  have  contributed  more  to  conservation  than  any 
other  group  on  earth.  The  anti-hunters  don't  contribute 
anything  but  talk.  They  don't  buy  hunting  licenses, 
they  don't  buy  equipment,  they  don't  go  to  camps.  What 
they  do  is  put  out  propaganda  like  that  "Guns  of  Au- 
tumn" TV  program  that's  slanted  and  one-sided  and 
doesn't  give  the  true  picture.  It's  the  money  from  hunt- 
ers and  other  true  conservationists  that  pays  the  bills 
for  enlightened  conservation  and  propagation  practices." 
Dodd  warns  that  "While  the  anti-conservationists  are 
shrillest  in  their  irrational  attacks  on  hunting,  they're 
also  attacking  fishing.  What  we've  got  to  do  is  fight 
their  propaganda,  their  lies,  with  the  only  defense  that 
can  overcome  them — the  truth.  We've  got  to  keep  ham- 
mering home  the  truth  about  conservation.  Sportsmen 
and  sportswomen  are  not  only  conserving  game,  but 
they're  bringing  game  back.  For  example,  because  of 
hunters  and  other  conservationists,  there  are  more  deer 
in  Pennsylvania  today  than  there  were  when  old  William 
Penn  made  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  when  he  set  up  his 
colony.  If  a  person  doesn't  want  to  hunt — for  whatever 
reason — it's  his  or  her  privilege  not  to  hunt.  At  the 
same  time,  who  gave  the  anti-conservationists  the  right 
to  tell  me  that  I'm  doing  something  wrong  when  it's  not 
illegal  and  not  immoral?  And  what  is,  in  my  belief, 
helping  the  game?  Hunting  is  a  deep-seated  urge.  It's 
atavistic,  goes  back  to  the  dawn  of  mankind  on  this 
earth.  I'm  absolutely  against  shooting  or  harming  any 
endangered  species,  but  where  game  is  plentiful,  I  think 


hunting  is  the  greatest  sport  in  the  world.  It's  absurd  to 
talk  about  the  horror  of  killing  and  inhumane  treatment 
of  wild  animals  when  the  only  alternative  is  forcing 
them  to  starve  to  death,  which  is  far  more  horrible." 

Like  most  hunters,  save  those  who  hunt  for  meat — 
and  there  are  still  those  who  have  to  do  that — Dodd 
finds  rewards  in  going  hunting  that  transcend  bagging 
a  bird  or  a  deer.  "We  get  outdoors,  next  to  nature, 
where  we  belong,"  he  says.  "We  live  artificial  lives  in 
these  canyons  of  steel  and  concrete  we've  fabricated. 
We're  naturally  a  woods-roaming  people." 

Dodd  roams  the  woods  these  days  in  his  Lost  Forest 
with  his  old  dog  Mose.  "Mose,"  he'll  say,  "you're  a 
beauty."  Mose  has  been  on  TV  coast  to  coast,  he's 
appeared  in  half  a  dozen  documentaries  and  he  has  had 
his  picture  in  papers  all  over  the  United  States.  At  the 
patriarchal  canine  age  of  16,  Mose  is  a  beautiful  dog  and 
he's  still  eager  to  join  Dodd  in  walks.  Dodd  may  have 
inherited  his  fondness  for  walking.  His  father,  a  Baptist 
minister  who  died  in  1972  at  the  age  of  97,  liked  to 
walk.  The  elder  Dodd's  influence  may  also  be  reflected 
in  his  son's  religious  attitude.  Ed  Dodd  says  "I  think 
man  is  moral  or  immoral  depending  on  how  successfully 
he  moves  toward  God." 

Ed  Dodd  may  have  the  best  of  two  worlds  here  below. 
In  one  of  them,  as  Ed  Dodd,  he  is  not  only  a  successful 
writer/artist  doing  what  he  loves  doing,  but  he  is  also  a 
successful  humane  human  being  with  friends  all  over  the 
globe.  In  his  second  world,  which  is  also  real  to  him,  his 
alter  ego,  Mark  Trail,  can  do  anything  Ed  Dodd's 
imagination  wants  him  to  do.  § 
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Elijah  Clarke 

Patriot  or  Scoundrel? 


By  Susan  Wood 


J_/  lijah  Clarke,  the  "Hero  of  the 
Hornet's  Nest"  of  Wilkes  County, 
led  hardy  pioneers  who  fought  In- 
dians and  British  in  Georgia  to  re- 
main free  settlers  on  their  chosen 
land.  Clarke  could  inspire  little  more 
than  a  handful  of  men  (and  women) 
to  such  defiant  courage  that  whole 
regiments  of  British  or  whole  bands 
of  Indians  would  think  they'd  surely 
met  their  match. 

A  born  leader,  Clarke  was  the 
man  everyone  in  Georgia's  back- 
country  turned  to  in  time  of  fear, 
confusion  or  defeat,  so  trusted  that 
400  women  and  children  followed 
him  some  350  miles  over  snowy 
mountains  to  safety  in  the  Wautauga 
Valley  of  North  Carolina. 

For  Clarke  was  first,  last  and  al- 
ways a  frontier  fighter,  in  early  days 
out  of  necessity.  Moving  his  family 
from  British-oppressed  North  Caro- 
lina to  Wilkes  County,  Georgia  some- 
time after  1773,  Clarke  found  him- 
self deep  in  Indian  wilderness. 
Clarke's  Fort  soon  became  the  place 

Clarke  lived  in  what  was  Wilkes 
County,  in  a  log  cabin  very  much 
like  this  reconstruction. 

Photo  by  Susan  Wood 
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The  museum  at  Elijah  Clark  State 
Park  displays  uniforms,  documents 
and  letters,  circa  1780. 

Illiterate,  Elijah  Clarke  has  created 
much  controversy  and  confusion 
over  the  spelling  of  his  name.  Here, 
his  purported  signature  omits  the 
"e".  More  recent  discoveries, 
however,  indicate  that  the  usual 
signature  was  "Elijah  Clarke." 
The  state  park,  though,  is  Elijah 
Clark  State  Park. 


of  refuge  for  neighbors'  families  left 
alone  when  Clarke  led  his  "Wilkes 
Riflemen"  to  battle. 

His  Dragoons,  numbering  any- 
where from  about  40  to  more  than 
300,  left  their  Christmas  dinner  once 
to  chase  marauding  Indians  who  had 
brutally  killed  a  neighbor  family. 
These  men  fought  for  their  very  sur- 
vival against  Indians,  and  then  the 
British  headed  for  Wilkes  County  to 
capture  it.  Having  fled  from  strong 
British  rule  in  North  Carolina,  the 
pioneers  were  not  to  be  overcome 
even  by  well-equipped,  well-trained 
British  who  greatly  outnumbered  the 
patriots. 

Led  by  their  leader  Elijah  Clarke, 
the  riflemen  soon  became  masters  of 
guerrilla  tactics.  Almost  always  out- 
numbered, they  found  it  necessary 
to  "hit  and  run"  if  they  were  to  be 
successful.  As  such  a  frontier  leader, 
Elijah  Clarke  is  said  to  rank  with  the 
legendary  "Swamp  Fox,"  Francis 
Marion.  He  loved  danger  and  was  at 
his  best  in  a  fight,  and  so  his  men 
came  to  be. 

Among  members  of  his  loyal  band 
was  Nancy  Hart,  the  feisty,  red- 
haired  spy  who  on  at  least  one  oc- 
casion dressed  up  as  a  man  to  be  able 
to  walk  about  unnoticed.  Piling  her 
hair  under  her  hat  and  pretending  to 
be  insane,  she  once  strode  into  Brit- 
ish-occupied Augusta,  talking  to  sol- 
diers, noting  the  strength  of  fortifica- 
tions and  taking  one  Tory  prisoner. 

Clarke's  wife,  Hannah  Arrington 
Clarke,  also  traveled  with  the  army, 
tending  her  smallpox-scarred  hus- 
band and  teen-aged  son  John  who 
fought  alongside  his  father.  Hannah 
nursed  their  wounds  and  saw  them 
through  malaria,  leaving  her  other 


seven  children  with  Wilkes  County 
neighbors. 

Stout-hearted  Hannah,  the  genteel 
up-country  lady,  defended  their  own 
home  against  storming  Indians  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  When  on  one 
occasion,  Clarke  and  his  men  left  a 
score  of  neighbors — women,  chil- 
dren and  elderly  men — safely  har- 
bored at  Clarke's  Fort,  rampaging 
Indians  attacked.  Though  the  men, 
knowing  they  were  outnumbered, 
had  decided  to  surrender,  Hannah 
angrily  protested,  "Never  will  we 
give  up  while  I  can  load  a  gun!"  So 
with  the  women  loading  rifles  and 
muskets,  the  men  put  up  such  a  de- 
fense that  the  Indians  soon  retreated, 
thinking  the  Dragoons  were  still 
there. 

Hearing  of  the  attack  on  his  fort, 
Clarke  vowed  never  to  rest  until  he 
had  pushed  the  Indians  back  across 
the  Oconee.  As  it  turned  out,  he 
didn't  rest  even  then. 

Clarke  and  his  frontiersmen  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  Revolution- 
ary patriots  in  1779  at  the  Battle  of 
Kettle  Creek  near  Washington,  Geor- 


gia. As  Redcoats  marched  on  their 
homes,  Clarke  and  his  spirited  fron- 
tiersmen joined  forces  with  Col.  John 
Dooly  of  Wilkes  County  and  Col. 
Andrew  Pickens  of  South  Carolina 
to  turn  back  the  British.  The  400 
motley  men  with  their  hit-and-run 
tactics  relentlessly  defended  their 
land.  Col.  Clarke  saw  a  chance  to 
close  in  on  the  enemy's  rear  and 
seize  a  strategic  hill  to  turn  the  tide. 
This  Battle  of  Kettle  Creek  was  a 
turning  point  of  the  Revolution  in 
Georgia. 

Fiercely,  belligerently  patriotic, 
Clarke  wanted  more  than  anything 
to  recapture  Augusta,  in  the  hands 
of  traitor  Thomas  Brown,  Clarke's 
former  neighbor  from  Wilkes  Coun- 
ty. In  September  1780  after  many 
battles  and  many  more  wounds, 
Clarke  and  300  men  joined  Col. 
James  McCall  of  South  Carolina 
with  but  80  men  to  march  on  Au- 
gusta. Nancy  Hart,  using  her  guise  as 
a  crazy  peddler,  had  already  been 
into  Augusta  and  reported  to  Clarke 
what  she  had  found.  After  fierce 
fighting,  Clarke's  companies  ap- 
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peared  on  the  verge  of  victory  when 
British  reinforcements  arrived  and 
the  patriots  were  resigned  to  retreat. 
They  left  Col.  Thomas  Brown  badly 
wounded  and  very  angry;  Brown  or- 
dered brutal  revenge  against  all  pa- 
triots and  their  sympathizers. 

In  1781,  though,  the  pioneer  sol- 
diers, bitterly  angry  over  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  homes  and  determined 
to  get  their  own  revenge,  readied  for 
another  march  on  Augusta  to  recap- 
ture it  and  hang  traitor  Thomas 
Brown.  This  time  they  succeeded. 
Col.  Clarke,  face  pock-marked  from 
a  recent  bout  with  smallpox,  inspired 
the  once-dejected  men  from  all  over 
the  South.  The  furious  three-week 
battle  was  finally  won,  thanks  to  sup- 
port received  from  Col.  Lighthorse 
Harry  Lee. 

When  the  Revolution  finally  ended 
in  1783,  Clarke  resumed  his  protec- 
tion of  the  frontier  against  the  In- 
dians. Clarke  had  been  granted  sev- 
eral large  tracts  of  land  in  Wilkes  and 
Washington  Counties  in  payment  for 
his  valiant  Revolutionary  effort,  re- 
ceived other  lands  through  a  variety 
of  means  and  had  purchased  some 
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additional  property  in  and  around 
Savannah.  Clarke,  now  land-hungry, 
was  vitally  interested  in  protection  of 
his  new  lands.  Because  of  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  fierce  Indian  fighter,  Elijah 
Clarke  was  soon  named  to  a  com- 
mission to  make  treaties  with  Chero- 
kees  and  Creeks.  Negotiations 
brought  to  Georgia  all  the  land  east 
of  the  Oconee  River,  as  Clarke  had 
once  vowed.  And  after  taking  his 
seat  in  the  new  House  of  Assembly, 
Clarke  was  named  to  the  only  com- 
mittee that  dealt  with  Indian  affairs. 

1793  found  Spain  sending  agents 
from  Florida  into  the  Indian  nations 
of  Georgia  to  organize  Indians 
against  Georgia.  Long  an  ally  of  the 
Indians,  Spain  had  set  up  trading 
posts  in  Indian  lands  and  soon  be- 
gan sending  arms  and  ammunition  to 
Indian  warriors.  Georgia  protested 
vehemently  to  Spain  and  appealed  to 
the  U.S.  Government  for  assistance 
— but  official  response  was  neither 
immediate  nor  satisfactory.  This 
doubtless  angered  at  least  one  of  the 
frontiersmen — Elijah  Clarke. 

About  this  time,  the  French  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  Ed- 
mond  Charles  Genet,  was  attempting 
to  raise  troops  to  seize  Spanish-held 
Florida  and  Louisiana  for  the  French. 
In  Georgia,  there  was  great  enthusi- 
asm for  the  French  Revolution. 
Georgians  were  said  to  wear  the  col- 
ors of  France  to  show  their  loyalty. 
In  taverns  throughout  Georgia,  toasts 
were  made  to  "our  brothers  in 
France."  Clarke,  though  really  only 
loyal  to  himself,  was  always  on  the 
side  opposed  to  the  Indians,  allied 
with  Spain. 

An  offer  was  made  to  Col.  Elijah 
Clarke  to  join  the  invasion  so  Clarke, 
always  the  fighter,  agreed  because, 
after  all,  he  would  be  only  protecting 
Georgia  from  a  possible  invasion 
from  the  Spanish-backed  Indians. 
Resigning  his  commission  as  Major 
General  in  the  Georgia  Militia, 
Clarke  recruited  many  of  the  same 
Dragoons  who  had  stuck  with  him 
before,  several  hundred  in  all,  and 
marched  to  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Mary's  River,  poised  for  action.  The 
situation  was  fast  becoming  an  inter- 
national incident  when  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, acting  for  President  George 
Washington,   demanded  that  the 
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These  reconstructions  of  Elijah  Clarke's  first  and  second  homes  house  the 
Elijah  Clark  Museum.  The  smaller  house  (at  rear)  is  a  replica  of  Clarke's  first 
home,  later  used  as  a  kitchen. 


French  recall  the  instigator  Genet. 
They  did,  leaving  Clarke  and  his 
men  stranded  with  no  support  even 
from  the  state  they  were  protecting. 
Though  the  attack  did  not  occur, 
Clarke  and  his  men  were  called 
heroes  by  Georgia  back-country  citi- 
zens for  sacrificing  so  much  for  the 
safety  of  Georgia.  Neither  the  fed- 
eral nor  state  government,  however, 
felt  Clarke's  actions  were  at  all 
heroic. 

Meanwhile  the  Creeks  in  north 
Georgia  had  been  rampaging,  killing 
settlers  and  their  families  indiscrimi- 
nately, so  history  books  tell.  In  de- 
fense of  the  Indians,  it  must  be 
brought  out  many  Georgians,  among 
them  one  Elijah  Clarke,  invaded  the 
lands  the  government  had  officially 
given  to  the  Indians.  Indian  plunder- 
ings  and  rampages  were,  for  the  most 
part,  in  retaliation  for  plunderings 
and  rampages  by  the  back-country 
men,  eager  for  land  and  wealth. 

Realizing  that  they  were  men  with- 
out a  country,  Clarke  suggested  to 
his  stranded  troops  that  they  create 
their  own  republic  on  the  Indian  side 
of  the  Oconee.  Not  realizing  that 
such  action  might  be  treasonous, 
Clarke  believed  that  only  through 
this  new  republic  could  he  and  his 
men  help  protect  the  western  border 
of  Georgia.  The  Trans-Oconee  Re- 
public as  it  would  later  be  called 


soon  had  its  own  Constitution,  its 
own  officers  and  a  Council  of  Safety. 
Each  man  was  promised,  among 
other  things,  640  acres  and  an  addi- 
tional 500  if  the  republic  survived 
the  year.  Clarke  claimed  that  he  had 
acquired  this  land  through  an  earlier 
treaty  with  the  Indians,  but  no  one 
knows  this  to  be  true.  At  any  rate, 
Clarke  proceeded  to  lay  out  Ft.  Ad- 
vance, the  first  of  six  planned  out- 
posts, across  the  river  from  the  U.S. 
Fort  Fidius. 

Clarke  had  hoped  that  their  mere 
presence  on  the  border  would  terrify 
the  Indians  and,  indeed,  the  rampage 
ceased  almost  immediately.  Resi- 
dents of  western  Georgia,  of  course, 
welcomed  the  peace  and  the  protec- 
tion by  Clarke  and  his  men.  Again, 
Clarke's  followers  were  heroes  in  the 
eyes  of  some  Georgians.  Clarke  felt 
that  with  the  Indians  pacified,  neither 
the  state  nor  federal  government 
could  be  bothered  by  his  new  re- 
public. In  fact,  he  believed  that  the 
government  had  no  constitutional 
right  to  interfere.  How  wrong  he 
was  .  .  . 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  Clarke 
and  his  disappointed,  disillusioned 
soldiers  were  finally  forced  out  by 
state  militia  forces  who  burned  the 
last  vestiges  of  the  Trans-Oconee 
Republic. 

About    this    same    time,    Elijah 


Clarke  and  his  sons,  John,  who  later 
became  a  governor,  and  Elijah,  Jr., 
who  studied  at  Yale,  again  ran  afoul 
of  the  government  when  they  became 
involved  in  the  infamous  Yazoo 
Land  Fraud. 

Now  aging,  scarred  and  tired,  Eli- 
jah Clarke  was  ready  to  put  down 
his  gun  and  enjoy  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  relative  peace.  But  this  may  not 
have  lasted  long.  Reports  have  re- 
cently been  found  indicating  that 
Clarke  led  yet  another  expedition 
against  the  Indians  in  1796.  The  old 
frontier  soldier  died  in  Wilkes  Coun- 
ty on  December  15,  1799,  and  was 
buried  at  his  home,  Woodburn,  in 
what  is  now  Lincoln  County. 

History  books  have  portrayed 
Elijah  Clarke  as  a  true  hero,  a  pa- 
triotic soldier. 

But  Clarke's  actions  can  be  seen 
in  another  light — less  heroic,  but 
probably  more  realistic.  Recent  re- 
search has  shown  that  there  was  an- 
other side  to  Elijah  Clarke. 

The  Georgia  patriots  from  Savan- 
nah (Lyman  Hall,  Button  Gwinnett 
and  others)  regarded  Elijah  Clarke 
as  an  "upstart"  who  was  not  inter- 
ested in  the  good  of  Georgia  but  in 
what  was  best  for  him.  They  appar- 
ently felt  that  if  he  had  Georgia's 
good  at  heart,  his  actions  should 
have  been  within  the  legal  frame- 
work of  the  new  government.  Clarke 
did,  however,  break  more  laws  than 
he  obeyed. 

"Opportunist"  has  been  a  word 
ascribed  to  Elijah  Clarke,  and  may- 
be that  is  a  good  description.  He  has 
also  been  called  a  hustler.  When  he 
began  his  incursions  against  the  In- 
dians and  the  British,  Clarke  was 
broke.  Somehow  he  emerged  from 
the  Revolution  a  rich  man,  a  man 
with  much  land  and  many  slaves. 
Some  land  was  deeded  to  him  by  the 
state,  it's  true.  How  much  remains  a 
question. 

So  maybe  old  Elijah's  heroics  were 
just  based  on  greed,  admittedly  a 
very  human  trait.  The  first  taste  of 
wealth  apparently  whetted  his  appe- 
tite. So  when  his  fortunes  began  to 
dwindle,  Elijah  banded  together  his 
loyal  followers  and  rode  off  in  search 
of  greater  wealth. 

Elijah  Clarke  was  human,  after  all. 
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Sweetwater  Creek 
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By  Susan  Wood 
Photos  by  Bob  Busby 

Hidden  somewhere  in  Douglas 
County  due  west  of  Atlanta  sprawls 
867  acres  of  one  of  Georgia's  new- 
est and  most  historic  state  parks. 
Sweetwater  Creek  State  Park  lies 
nearly  undisturbed,  a  still  virtual 
wilderness,  hiding  remnants  of  what 
was  once  one  of  Georgia's  most 
prosperous  industrial  sites.  But  over 
a  century  ago  the  town  supposedly 
vanished  in  one  day,  and  now  only 
a  ghost  town  remains. 

Getting  to  Sweetwater  Creek  is  an 
adventure  in  itself.  Over  dirt  roads 
and  one-lane  bridges  paralleling  the 
Interstate,  past  houses  with  "real 
character"  you  might  say,  around 
seemingly  endless  curves,  you  finally 
pass  the  George  Sparks  Reservoir 
and  you're  almost  there.  No  signs 
mark  you  way;  you  blaze  your  own 
trail. 

On  a  hot,  muggy  morning  all  is 
still  and  quiet  along  the  narrow  path 
to  the  edge  of  the  creek,  which  is 
more  like  a  river  than  a  creek.  At 
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the  creekbank,  too,  stillness  per- 
vades. The  brown  water  moves 
slowly,  cicadas  and  brown  thrashers 
chorus  somewhere  in  the  thick 
woods,  multihued  butterflies  me- 
ander as  if  they  had  all  the  time  in 
the  world.  And  here  even  people 
walk  slower,  breathe  deeper .  .  .  until 
a  murmuring  becomes  audible  in  the 
distance.  Intrigued,  you  quicken 
your  pace  up  and  down  little  hills 
over  tiny  flowing  springs.  Louder 
and  louder,  faster  and  faster,  then 
you  know.  Yes,  the  slow,  brown 
water  has  met  the  rocks  of  the  shoals 
and  the  roar  is  almost  deafening. 

The  sun  is  high  by  now,  no  breeze 
stirs,  the  air  just  hangs.  From  this 
first  craggy  overlook,  you  glimpse 
two  streams  merging  furiously.  White 
water  swirls,  casting  a  semi-hypnotic 
spell  over  you.  Then  you  notice 
you're  standing  on  a  once-carefully- 
laid  rock  wall  and  behind  you  curve 
stairs  now  leading  to  nowhere.  A 
ghost  town,  remember?  Hear  the 
echoes? 

Curious,  you  walk  faster  along  the 
wall  to  see  where  it  leads,  and  sud- 
denly you  come  upon  a  mighty  brick 
structure,  a  skeleton  telling  of  some 
long-ago  existence.  The  brick  shell 
of  a  five-story  mill,  circa  1842,  is  all 
that  remains  of  a  once-prosperous 
textile  mill  where  workers  made 
cloth  for  uniforms,  powder  bags  and 
tents  for  the  Confederate  Army.  Now 
trees  100  years  old  tower  above  what 
was  once  the  roof.  For  when  he 
came  marching  through  Georgia,  oP 
Bill  Sherman,  ever  a  vengeful  man, 
ordered  one  Major  Tompkins  to  put 
the  torch  to  the  mill  and  town,  ar- 
rest all  employees,  owners  and  man- 
agers, charge  them  with  treason  and 
deport  them  to  Indiana.  In  other 
words,  Sherman  wanted  New  Man- 
chester, the  town  which  had  grown 
up  around  the  mill,  wiped  off  the 
map.  His  orders  were  carried  out  on 
July  9,  1864  when  the  trained  op- 
eratives of  New  Manchester  and 
Roswell  were  hauled  off  in  110 
wagons  to  Marietta,  then  Nashville 
and  on  to  Indiana. 

Now  the  multitude  of  gaping  win- 
dow holes  look  desolate,  ravaged. 
Outside     the     mammoth     skeleton, 


Shrouded  by  encroaching  forest,  the  skeletons  of 
New  Manchester  stand  like  a  ruin  of  a  past 
civilization — which  indeed  they  are. 
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shoals  rush  by,  oblivious  to  time 
and  her  cruelty.  Once  these  shoals 
provided  power  for  the  mill;  now  the 
millrace  flows  every  so  slowly.  Where 
once  old  and  young  alike  sweated 
and  toiled  is  now  overgrown  with 
trees  and  weeds.  Vines  have  climbed 
the  tall  brick  walls,  50  feet  high,  24 
inches  thick,  and  the  imposing  rock 
archway,  carefully  hand-laid  125 
years  ago.  Moss  and  lichens  shroud 
the  home-made,  imperfect  bricks 
which  tell  the  story  of  the  workers 
who  in  the  1850's  playfully  carved 
their  names  into  the  bricks,  not 
mindful  that  by  this  they  would  be 
remembered  so  many  years  later. 

Laborers  at  the  factory  spun  cot- 
ton into  yarn,  wove  it  into  cloth, 
then  bleached  and  dyed  it  first  in 
peacetime,  then  in  war.  Others 
worked  from  daylight  to  sunset  op- 
erating a  flour  and  grist  mill  while 
nearby  leather  workers  made  shoes 
and  other  leather  goods.  The  Sweet- 
water, later  New  Manchestser,  Man- 
ufacturing Company  also  made  ma- 
chinery here,  and  the  brand  name 
became  well-known  throughout  the 
South.  Because  of  their  wartime  pro- 
duction and  the  vehement  secession- 


ist sentiments  of  one  of  the  owners, 
past  governor  Charles  J.  McDonald, 
Sherman  wanted  New  Manchestser 
wiped  off  the  map. 

The  once-prosperous  town  even 
boasted  its  own  post  office,  opened 
in  1859.  The  flourishing  company 
sought  to  build  a  rail  line  in  1856 
from  Atlanta  to  Sweetwater  Factory 
in  what  was  then  known  as  Campbell 
County.  The  mill  was  doubtless  the 
center  of  community  life  in  New 
Manchester.  Couples  even  said  their 
marriage  vows  standing  by  their 
looms  overlooking  the  shoals.  Today 
foundations  of  more  than  12  struc- 
tures, among  them  the  company 
store,  machine  shop  and  community 
house,  have  been  found. 

There's  an  eerie  feeling  there  deep 
in  the  woods  amid  ruins  of  a  lost 
town.  Those  holes  in  the  brick  walls 
— what  made  them?  The  charred  re- 
mains of  campfire  within  the  tower- 
ing walls — are  they,  too,  remains 
from  a  century  ago?  The  noise — 
is  it  the  imagined  rumbling  of  the 
50,000  pound  wheel?  Or  a  727  cir- 
cling for  landing  at  Atlanta-Harts- 
field  International  Airport  some  20 
miles    away?    The    gunfire — Union 


soldiers  or  the  East  Point  police  at 
their  nearby  firing  range?  These  re- 
mains are  so  desolate,  yet  serene — 
remind  us  of  the  hardships  of  the 
past. 

But  there's  more  to  Sweetwater 
Creek  State  Park  than  the  fascinating 
ruins.  If  you  can  tear  yourself  away 
to  wander  on  past  the  mill,  you'll 
find  boulders  in  the  swirling  water 
get  so  big  that  trees  grow  out  of 
them.  Care  to  wade  in  the  stream? 
The  meandering  trail  gets  steep  and 
rocky  in  places  but  is  worth  the 
rugged  climb.  Up  one  almost  sheer 
cliff,  you'll  overlook  a  promising 
little  fishing  cove  and  can  look  back 
upstream  for  almost  a  mile.  If  you 
look  closely  you  may  find  some  tiny 
fresh  water  clam  shells  along  the 
water's  edge  or  maybe  some  gems 
such  as  garnet  along  the  rocky  trail. 
Or  fresh  signs  of  beaver  at  work. 

Sweetwater  Creek  State  Park  is  a 
day-use  park.  No  camping  is  allowed 
since  the  park  is  open  only  from 
7:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  But  its 
unique  beauty  will  fascinate  you,  its 
uncrowded  quiet  will  delight  you. 

All  in  all,  Douglas  County's  ghost 
town  is  well  worth  the  search.       & 
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(bvocative  of  long  gone  days — crusty 
old  duck  hunters,  hand-made  duck 
boats  and  vast  flocks  of  waterfowl 
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against  a  red  dawn — hand 
carved  decoys  are  treasures 
of  memory. 
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eterans 


Scarred  and  rusting,  they  lie  tangled 
in  a  shoebox,  on  a  shelf,  in  a  garage  jar 
from  the  lakes  they  were  crafted  to 
swim,  from  the  bass  they  were  designed 
to  tempt. 

Time,  technique,  and  salesmanship 
decreed  the  end  of  their  era  and  forced 
them  into  premature  retirement.  But 
wise  old  anglers  still  search  —  usually 
unsuccessfully  —  among  the  hundreds 
of  new  lures  for  a  few  that  can  com- 
pare with  these,  the  veterans. 
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